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THli}  LAW  OB'  COMBINED  ACTION  OB  POSSESSION. 

1  isliall  consider  here  the  law  of  cumbiuation,  whether  of 
persons  or  of  ])roperties  or  privileges  or  francliises,  and 
whether  such  hiw  differs  irom  the  law  of  the  acts  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  individnal,  and  if  so  in  what  particidars. 
This  subject  is  the  most  important  hiw  topic  today;  it  is 
one  of  the  very  earliest  doctrines  of  the  English  law,  one 
which  distinguishes  the  early  common  law  from  the  law 
of  other  countries,  and  yet  was  recently,  or  it  may  be  said 
still  is,  one  of  the  most  forgotten  and  the  most  misunder- 
stood. What  remained  of  it  in  the  minds  of  lawyers,  our 
fathers'  contemporaries,  was  merely  the  law  of  conspiracy; 
usually  understood  to  mean  criminal  conspiracy,  and  even 
in  that  narrow  field  regarded  as  a  law  mysterious  and 
technical.  The  common  law  on  the  subject  became  almost 
forgotten;  the  early  statutes  were  unknown;  and  that  is 
why  most  of  our  anti-trust  leerislation,  tlie  Sherman  Act 
included,  and  iimch  of  our  leirislation  in  the  matter  of  hihor 
combinations,  is  confused  and  clumsy  and  apt  to  be  either 
unnecessary  or  unconstitutional.  And  now  we  are  told 
by  recent  discoverers  or  agitators  that  the  very  basis  of 
this  law  should  he  champed.  It  is  asserted — not  only  l»y 
Mr.  Gompers,  imt  by  learned  judges,  and  even  bv  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament — that  modern  conditions  demand  the  re- 
moval of  this  entire  body  of  law  from  our  jurisprudence, 
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that  is  to  say,  they  advance  the  specious  theory  tliat  the 
law  of  the  acts  of  one  j^hoiild  l>e  identical  witli  the  law 
of  the  acts  of  many;  correspuiidingly,  that  tlie  law  of  the 
possessions  of  one  should  be  identical  witli  the  law  of  pos- 
sessions of  many,  even  though  that  many  be  not  natural 
persons,  but  corporations  or  aggregations  of  corporations, 
labor  unions,  or  finally,  one  huge  corporation,  national  in 
extent,  which  we  call  the  trust.  The  recent  English  Act 
of  Parliament  aays  that  no  act  done  or  intended,  and  no 
combination  by  a  nmnber  of  persons,  shall  be  criminal  or 
even  sabject  them  to  damages,  when  no  act  actually  done 
by  them  in  the  combination  is  criminal  in  itself.  No  one 
has  yet  proposed  that  the  corresponding  principles  should 
be  extended  to  the  field  of  capitalism — that  is  to  say,  that 
no  ownership  or  combination  of  capital  or  corporations 
should  in  any  way  be  reprehensible,  when  its  component 
parts  were  lawfully  constituted.  Tlie  English  statute  in- 
deed applies  only  to  a  certain  cla^^s.  favored  above  nil 
other  classes  in  modern  legislation;  that  is  to  pay,  the 
class  of  those  who  perform  skilled  labor  with  their  hands. 
Such  a  limitation  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  this 
country,  but  the  principle  of  the  supposed  reform  is  spe- 
cious, and  to  the  unlearned  in  history  and  in  the  essentials 
of  liberty,  almost  unanswerable.  Why  should  a  few  men 
be  punished  or  be  liable  when  no  one  does  anything  that 
is  criminal,  and  even  the  combination  intends  no  crime  t 

The  answer  is,  in  logic,  the  tremendous  power  of  com- 
bination; in  history  the  whole  course  and  origin  of  Eng- 
lish law:  in  morale  the  fact  that  of  all  our  English  law 
this  liw  recognizes  most  profoundly  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  individual  lilterty  and  well  being,  as  well  as  the 
princii»les  of  the  mural  law. 

Now  from  the  very  earliest  statutes  1  shall  quote,  when 
the  danger  of  powerful  oppressors,  combinations  of  great 
men  against  small  was  recognized  and  prohibited,  to  the 
most  modem  decision  on  the  boycott  or  blacklist  based 
on  the  unwritten  common  law,  we  have  had  the  intelligence 
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to  recognize  and  restrain  this  hu^e  |>ower  of  combination. 
Tiirough  most  of  Balzac's  novels  runs  the  plot  of  a  coinbi^ 
nation  oi  oulv  thirteen  men  and  women,  who,  hv  the  mere 
fact  thai  tliere  are  tliirteen  combined  became  all  powerful 
in  the  poiiiical,  the  social  and  the  criminal  world.  And 
it  is  not  snflicient  that  we  forbid  such  combinations  to 
effect  crime.  8uch  concerted  action  to  the  injury  of  an 
individual  in  his  trade,  or  even  of  his  good  repute  may 
amount  to  the  destmction  of  bis  fortune  or  bis  ba]>piness. 
Yon  cannot  combine  to  injure  anotber,  even  without  vio- 
lence or  crime.  That  is  our  great  principle.  I  can,  of 
course,  dislike  a  man,  I  may  even  wisb  bim  ili;^  I  may  re- 
fuse to  buy  bread  of  a  baker;  I  may  perbaps  advise  my 
friends  not  to  buy  bread  of  bim;  but  when  I  call  a  meeting 
of  many  or  all  tbe  inbabitants  in  my  town  and  we  all  agree 
not  to  trade  witb  bim,  our  united  action  amounts  to  tbe 
absolute  ruin  of  tbe  baker  in  question. 

I  hope  I  bave  sbown  tbat  tbe  law  of  aggregation,  of 
the  action  of  a  multitude  and  of  the  possession  of  many, 
perhaps  to  the  point  of  niouopoly,  is  and  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  law  governiiii;  tlie  single  individual.  If 
I  have  not  doue  so  it  is  of  little  use  to  cite  authority;  l)ut 
I  will  mention  that  the  very  latest  and  ceitainly  not  the 
least  profound  of  our  English  writers  on  this  subject  rec- 
ognizes fully  the  |»osition  I  take.  I  refer  to  Professor 
Dicey  of  Oxford.  He,  in  his  most  recent  l)ook,  Law  and 
Opinion  in  England,  at  tbe  very  outset  of  his  appendix 
(wbicb^  as  Mr.  James  Bryee  once  remarked,  like  a  German 
foot  note,  is  often  the  best  part  of  a  book),  puts  first  and 
foremost  tbis  subject,  wbicb  be  calls  ''the  right  of  associ- 
ation.'' It  is  fully  discussed  in  his  text  from  wbicb  I  shall 
only  quote  two  .sentences: 

"Whenever  men  art  In  r  onrert  for  n  •  onininn  purpose,  they  trnd  to  t  rrate 
a  body  wbicb,  from  no  Action  of  law.  bui  from  the  very  nature  of  thing.s, 

*  A  man  may  hM.re  aa  bad  a  heut    tlandards  of  the  Uw  an  eitenial 

as  he  c  hooBes,  if  his  conduct  Is  ^'itb-  standards  Holmea»  The  Commoil 
in  tbe  rules,  la  otber  words,  tbe    Law,  p.  110. 
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differs  from  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  constituted.  ...  A  body, 
moreover,  crcatt'd  by  romblnatlon,— a  natural  corporation.  If  the  expression 
may  be  allowed, — whetiier  a  political  league,  u  church,  or  a  trade  union, 
by  Ito  mere  existence  limits  the  freedom  of  its  members,  and  constantly 
tends  to  limit  the  freedom  of  ontstders.  Its  combined  power  is  created  by 
some  surrender  of  individual  liberty  on  the  part  of  each  of  its  members, 
and  a  Bociety  may  from  this  surrender  acquire  a  strength  far  greater  than 
could  be  exercibed  by  the  wholf  of  lis  nK'mb*>rti  acting  separately:  a  disci 
pllned  regiment  of  a  thousand  men,  acting  under  command,  is  a  far  mure 
formidable  assailant  than  a  thousaad  men  who  even  though  armed,  act 
without  discipline  and  combination.'" 

And  in  the  appendix  lie  says,  still  more  clearly^  that  the 
right  of  this  exercise  of  the  power  of  association 

"raises  dlfflculties  in  every  civilized  oonntry.  In  England,  as  elsewhere, 
tradf  unions  and  strikes,  or  federations  of  employers  and  locli-outs;  in 
Ireland,  the  boycotting  by  league  and  societies  of  any  landlord,  tenant, 
trader,  or  workman,  boM  enovgli  to  disobey  their  behests  or  break  their 
laws;  in  the  United  States,  the  efforts  of  mercantile  trusts  to  create  for 
themselves  huge  monopolies:  in  France,  the  real  or  alleged  necessity  of 
strincent  legislation  in  Older  ro  keep  religious  communities  {congregations 
T'-iipirus'  s }  under  ibe  control  of  the  State — lu  almost  every  country,  in 
short,  some  forms  of  association  force  upon  public  attention  the  practical 
dllBculty  of  80  regulating  the  right  of  association  that  its  exercise  may 
neither  trench  upon  each  citizen's  individual  freedom  nor  shake  tile 
supremo  authority  of  the  State.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  either  as  a 
ma^er  of  theory  or  as  a  matter  of  practical  necessity,  is  at  bottom  always 
and  everywhere  the  same.  How  can  the  right  of  combined  action  l>e  cur- 
tailed without  depriving  IndlTldual  liberty  of  half  its  value?  How  can 
it  be  left  unrestricted  without  destroying  either  the  liberty  of  individual 
citizens,  or  the  power  of  the  Government?  To  see  that  this  problem  at  the 
present  day  presents  itself  everywhere,  and  has  nowhere  received  a  quite 
satisfactory  solution,  is  of  importance." 

The  importance  of  this  Knglish  law  of  combination  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  great  mind  of  Napoleon  I, 
or  the  men  he  chose  to  draw  the  French  code,  adopted  it  in 
full;  so  far  back  as  1820  Dane's  Abridgment,  })rinted  in 

Massachusetts,  tells  us  that  the  Englisli  law  of  oonspiracy 
was  made  Froiicli  law  l»y  the  code  of  Napoleon.  Now,  what 
is  this  law  ol'  coiispii-ncv?  Tt  is  that  a  combuKition  of 
many,  not  onhf  to  ' ounnif  a  crime,  or  to  attain  a  lau  fid  ob- 
ject by  unlawful  means,  but  even  a  purpose  ordinarily  law- 

■p.  158.  465. 
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fui  for  one  acting  tUone,  if  to  the  injury  of  a  third  party 
or  the  State — ^to  the  hurt  of  the  public,  or  to  the  c6ercion 
of  another  in  his  lawful  right — is  unlawifnly  void,  a  criminal 
offense,  and  (where  such  third  party  or  the  public  is  in 
danger  of  irreparable  injury)  may  be  enjoined  in  a  court 
of  equity;  and  where  it  differs  from  all  other  common 
law  of  private  riglit  is  in  this — that  the  obnoxious  purpose 
need  be,  not  a  criminal  offense,  but  merely  u  moral  wrong. 

THE  OLD  LAW  OF  CONSPIRACY. 

The  great  volumes  of  Statutes  ol  tlie  Realm  l)L**,^iii  with 
Majrna  Oharta  as  pronnili^^atod  by  Henry  11 F,  A.  D,  1217; 
althoui^ii  thoy  also  print  the  Charter  of  Liberties  of  Henry 
I,  A.  D.  1101,  the  charter  of  Stephen,  A.  D.  1107,  and  of 
course  the  original  charter  of  John,  A.  1).  1216.  Magna 
Charta  contains  no  special  reference  to  the  law  of  combi- 
nation;  which  is  natural,  as  it  was  but  a  treaty  between  the 
King  and  his  individual  subjects.   The  law  of  conspiracy  is 
commonly  said  to  be  first  formally  recorded  in  the  Statute 
conceroing  Conspirators,  of  uncertain  date;  sometimes  as- 
sociated, however,  with  the  statute  against  Champerty  which 
dates  from  33  Edward  I;  that  is  to  say,  1305.   This  is  earl^ 
enough  to  show  the  respect  to  which  this  andent  law  is 
entitled;  for  no  statute  of  importance  preceded  1305  except 
the  great  code  of  Westminster  I  and  the  statute  of  Mort- 
main.   Cobbett  in  his  liistory  of  the  Eng]i>h  Pai  l  iameiit 
makes  no  reference  to  this  statute,  not  realizinu,-  its  inijior- 
tance.    It  is  indeed  only  aimed  at  conspiracies  with  the 
object  of  maintaiiiiiijj:  law  suits,  but  neverllielcs.-.  it  is  a 
(•rirninnl  statute,  and  the  word     engine,"  that  is  to  say, 
Iraud,  is  used  in  the  preamble,  thus  establishing  from  the 
very  start  that  a  combination  with  a  perfectly  lawful  i)ur- 
pose  (for  a  lawsuit  is,  of  course  a  lawful  purpose),  but 
with  the  intent  to  injure  someone,  as  by  a  lawsuit  based  on 
a  false  claim,  is  a  criminal  offense;  and  furthermore  that 
the  intent  is  material.  A  special  writ  is  given,  entitling  it 
a  plea  of  conspiracy  and  trespass;  and  "if  any  man  he 
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convicted  under  such  writ  he  to  be  imprisoned  tmtii  he 
hath  BatiBfied  the  party  aggrieved  and  paid  a  fine  to  the 
King.*'  Note  that  it  refers  to  conspiracy  as  an  offence 
or  action  already  well  known  in  the  law.  Like  all  early 
statntes  it  probably  merely  imposes  a  new  and  severer 
penalty  on  a  common  law  offense  and  is  irrefutable  evidence 
of  what  the  law  already  was.  But  five  years  before  this, 
1300,  the  Articles  upon  the  Charter,  of  the  28th  Edward  I, 
state  that  the  King  hath  provided  a  remedy  against  ''con- 
spirators'* by  special  writ.  Tliere  is  uo  definition  of  the 
phrase,  so  it  is  quite  cleai  that  it  was  familiar  and  well 
UDderstoud  in  the  year  1300.  Then  in  1330,  the  4th  of  Ed- 
ward  III,  the  preamble  of  C}iaf)ter  11  says:  "divers  People 
of  the  Realm,  as  well  i^^ieat  men  as  other,  have  made  Alli- 
ances, Confederacies,  and  Conspirncir^  to  maintain  Parties, 
Pleas  and  Quarrels,  whereby  *  •  •  *  gome  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  some  for  fear  to  he  maimed  and  beaten  durst 
not  sue  for  their  Right  to  the  great  hurt  of  the 

People  and  Common  Bight."  A  substantially  fair  defini- 
tion of  the  modem  wrongful  boycott.  Fourteen  years  later 
another  statute  speaks  of  conspirators  and  confederators, 
and  gives  the  writ  of  exigent  against  them.  Then  the 
first  great  statute  of  the  Staple,  1353,  states  the  law  to  be: 
ordained  and  established  that  no  Merchant  or  other  sbaU 
make  Confederacy,  Conspiracy,  Covin  •  *  *  or  evil  I)e\nce 
•  *  *  to  the  •  •  •  •  Disturbance,  Defeating  or  Decay  of  the 
said  Staples;"  that  is  to  say,  there  mnst  he  no  eonibi nation 
in  restraint  of  hade  at  a  staple  town  or  in  the  staple  mar- 
ket. The  word  "Covin"  implies  hitent.  Finally,  that  the 
history  be  made  quite  eonn^lete.  havinir  already  got  our  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade,  we  now  have  a  statute  recnc^- 
nizing  conspiracy  in  labor  matters;  by  the  34th  of  Edward 
ni,  Chapter  0,  A.  D.  1360,  certain  wages  are  fixed,  and  **all 
alliances  and  Covins  of  Masons  and  Carpenters,  and  Con- 
gregations, Chapters  (that  is  to  say,  trade  unions),  Ordi- 
nances and  Oaths  betwixt  them  made  or  to  be  made,  shall 
be  from  henceforth  void  and  wholly  annulled;  so  that  every 
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Mason  and  Carpenter  of  what  condition  he  be,  shall  be 

compelled  by  his  Master  to  whom  he  serveth  to  do  every 
work  that  to  him  peiiaineth  to  do,  or  of  free  stone  or  of 
rough  stone;  and  also  ever>'  Carpenter  in  his  degree;  but 
it  shall  be  lawful  *  *  *  *  to  make  bargain  or  covenant  of 
their  work  in  gross," — ^that  is  to  say  what  we  should  call 
piece  work,  or  contract  work,  is  allowed. 

We  thus  see  the  whole  law  of  combination  as  T  have  stated 
it  completely  set  forth  in  statutes  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tTiry,  between  the  years  1305  and  1360,  and  we  have  a  per- 
fect example  of  a  statute  aimed  against,  first  a  conspiracy 
to  maintain  a  lawsuit ;  then  against  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  the  origin  of  the  criminality  of  the  modem  trust; 
and  finally,  against  a  conspiracy  of  laboring  men,  with  a 
qnite  satisfactory  definition  of  the  boycott  and  its  evils. 
Only,  with  tme  modem  leniency,  the  laborers  ''shall  not 
be  punished  by  fine  and  ransom;"  although  indeed  they 
may  be  imprisoned  if  they  refuse  to  work,  according  to  the 
Statute  of  Laborers;  that  is  to  say,  conspiracy  of  laborers  is 
not  made  a  criminal  offense,  but  only  null  and  void  in  the 
law,  and — injunctions  not  then  existing — a  remedy  for  en- 
forcement somewhat  similar  to  the  injimction  is  provided. 

Blackstone  wrote  on  this  matter  with  substanti.d  correct- 
ness, although  it  is  apparent  that  he  did  not  take  the  pains 
to  study  these  early  statutes.  His  ultimate  definition  is 
found  in  his  book  on  criminal  law,  Vol.  4,  p.  136.  He 
speaks  only  of  conspiracy  to  indict  an  innocent  man  of 
felony,  and  mentions  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  to  form 
a  conspiracy.  But  Judge  Cooley's  foot  note  states  the 
whole  common  law  as  shown  in  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the 
Crown — ^"all  confederacies  wrongfully  to  prejudice  an 
other  are  misdemeanors  at  common  law  and  indictable  ac- 
eordingly,  whether  the  intention  is  to  injure  his  property, 
his  person  or  his  character,"  and  ''the  offense  of  conspiracy 
is  not  confined  to  the  prejudicing  a  particular  individual;  it 
may  be  to  injure  public  trade,  to  affect  public  health,  to 
violate  public  policy,  to  insult  public  justice,  or  to  do  any 
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act  in  itself  illegal.  There  are  many  cases  in  whicli  the  act 
itself  would  not  be  unlawful  if  done  by  a  single  person 
which  become  the  subject  of  indictment  when  committed  by 

several  with  a  joint  desifirn";  and  he  quotes  from  the  Term 
Reports  and  Campbell  tiie  instances  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons agreeing  to  hiss  an  actor  at  a  tlieatre,  by  preconcerted 
plan,  or  when  several  unite  in  a  s  Ik  tup  to  blast  the  charac- 
ter of  another,  though  the  oral  slander  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual is  not  indictable,  and  the  offense  depends  on  the 
unlawful  agreement,  and  not  on  the  act  which  follows  it.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  no  offense  to  conspire  to  prosecute  a 
guilty  person;  and  this  is  shown  in  a  better  instance  than 
that  cited  by  Judge  Cooley,  for  the  earliest  instance  of  con- 
spiracy in  the  State  Trials  is  that  of  1588  where  certain  ad- 
herents of  Queen  Elizabeth  conspired  to  bring  to  judgment 
certain  persons  adherents  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  com- 
bining to  dethrone  Queen  Elizabeth  and  put  Mary  in  her 
place.  Throughout  this  entire  report,  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  never  for  one  mo- 
ment do  they  consider  the  combination  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
friends  a  conspiracy,  while  the  combination  of  Queen  Mary*s 
friends  was  so  declared,  and  led  to  the  conviction,  and 
deatii  nut  only  of  the  persons  involved  but  of  Mary  lierself. 
In  Viner*s  Abridgement  my  exact  instance  is  cited,  of  a" 
conspiracy  not  to  buy  bread  of  a  certain  baker.  TIh'  other 
Justices  of  King's  bench  seem  to  liold  that  there  mn>l  1)0 
an  overt  act  to  make  such  a  combination  indictable;  but 
even  this  is  vigorously  denied  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

But  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  ancientne?s  of  the 
law  of  conspiracy  it  would  be  solved  at  once  by  the  Abbot 
of  Lilleshall  case,  which  was  actually  decided  in  1221»  eighty- 
four  years  before  the  first  Statute  of  Conspiracy  was 
enacted;  first  printed  by  the  Selden  Society  in  1870^  it  is  a 
perfect  instance  of  the  mediaeval  boycott,  well  worth  being 
quoted  in  full: 

"  The  Abbot  of  Lilleshall  conipiains  that  the  bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury  do 
him  many  injuries  against  his  liberty,  and  tliat  they  baye  caused  proclama- 
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tion  to  be  made  In  the  town  that  none  be  eo  bold  aa  to  aell  naj  merchandise 

to  the  Abbot  or  his  men  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  shillings,  and  that 
Richard  Pei  hf.  f Jip  bedell  of  the  said  town,  made  this  p'-orlntnHtlon  l)v  tht ir 
ord^rj^-  And  the  bailiffs  defend  all  of  it,  and  Rlrhard  likewise  defends  all 
of  it,  and  that  he  never  heard  any  uuch  proclamation  made  by  anyone. 
It  la  considered  that  be  do  defend  hlmsdf  twelve-handed  (i.  e.,  with  eleven 
Gompureatora)',  and  do  come  on  Satnrdaj  with  his  law.'* 

This  is  a  remarkable  report;  for  in  twelve  lines  (ten  lines 
of  the  law  Latin)  we  have  here  set  forth  all  of  the  important 
principles  of  the  law  of  boycott.  The  Abbot  complains  that 
the  Shrewsbury  people  do  him  many  injuries  against  his 
liberty"  i.  e.,  the  Abbot  claims  a  constitutional  right  to 
freely  conduct  bis  own  business;  then  we  have  the  recog- 
nition of  the  threat  of  a  boycott  as  a  particularly  illegal 
act:  '*They  have  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that 
none  sell  merchandise  to  the  Abbot.*'  The  defendants  ad- 
mit the  illegality  of  their  conspiracy,  because  they  deny 
it  as  a  fact;  and  the  bedell  likewise  denies  that  he  ever 
made  such  a  proclamation  or  threat,  whereupon  (the  plaint- 
iff being  a  ni;iii  ot  the  Church)  they  are  set  to  trial  by 
wager  of  law  instead  of  by  actual  battle,  neitiier  party  nor 
the  court  makings  any  question  of  the  illegality  both  of  the 
conspiracy  and  of  the  act  complained  of. 

What  is  particularly  to  be  noted  is  that  in  every  one  of 
these  statutes  and  the  earliest  cases  cited,  it  is  the  intent 
that  is  elemental.  And  the  defendants  in  the  Lilleshall 
case  themselves  admit,  that  were  it  true  they  had  combined 
with  the  intention  of  injuring  the  Abbot,  it  would  have  been 
a  criminal  offense. 

MONOFOIiY. 

The  law  of  monopoly,  resting  also  on  combined  action 
with  a  common  purpose,  is  based  largely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. A  iiieat  mine  of  information  on  this  point  is  to 
l>e  found  in  ihe  Great  Case  of  Monopolies,  argued  iu  16S4 
during  many  months  and  reported  in  full  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  State  Trials.^    All  the  lawyers  who  were  or  be- 
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came  Chief  Justices  of  England  at  that  time  were  con- 
cerned in  this  great  cause.  It  was  brought  by  the  great 

East  India  Company  against  a  merchant,  one  Sandys,  who 
had  frei^rhted  a  ship  for  J'^ast  India  ports  in  contravention, 
as  it  was  claimed,  of  the  charter  of  tlie  company  p^ranted 
originally  uuder  1  ^>;i/al)eth,  which  gave  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  tlie  Indies.  Had  the  case  heen  decided  against 
the  company  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  English  Indian 
Empire  in  India.  Sandys  defended  on  the  plain  ground 
that  the  grant  was  a  monopoly  in  contravention  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  company  only  sued  on  the  case  for  one 
thousand  pounds  damages,  although  no  specific  remedy  or 
penalty  was  provided  in  the  grant  to  the  company;  just  as 
a  man  might  sue  today  a  trust  which  had  injured  him,  even 
though  no  specific  damages  were  allowed  by  the  statute. 
They  won.  The  court  admitted  that  the  common  law  made 
grants  of  monopoly  in  English  trade  void,  but  they  said 
this  did  not  extend  to  foreign  nations,  i)artieularly  heathen 
nations;  that,  as  the  Crown  might  prohiijii  all  such  trade, 
to  prevent  possible  corru])tion  of  the  manners  and  niorals 
of  England  by  intercourse  with  heathens,  so  the  King  might 
grant  a  limited  permission  or  grant  the  monopoly  of  said 
trade  to  one  compnny,  or  to  certain  specified  persons.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  Sandys  relied  on  the  old  Statute  of  Edward, 
18  Edward  m,  cap.  3  ''that  the  Sea  be  open  to  all  manner 
of  merchants  to  pass  with  their  merchandise  where  it  shall 
please  them'  * — upon  this  the  plaintiff 's  demur.  Holt,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice,  made  a  wonderful  argument  against 
the  monopoly,  curiously  modem  in  thought;  much  of  it 
indeed  might  have  been  quoted  in  the  brief  against  our 
Standard  Oil  company.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  interesting 
matters  he  cited.  First  the  case  of  the  King  against  Crispe: 
'MFere  was  lately  nn  agreement  between  copperas  makers 
and  copperas  merchants  for  the  buying  of  all  copperas ;  and 
that  these  copperas  makers  shall  for  three  years  make  at 
so  much  a  ton,  and  restraining  them  from  selling  to  others.'' 
This  was  held  to  be  criminal  engrossing.  But  long  before 
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tiiis  he  cites  the  ease  of  one  Peachy,  in  the  50th.  of  Edward 
m,  A.  D.  1375.   Peachy,  he  tells  ns,  by  Royal  prrant  was 

given  a  monopoly  of  selling  sweet  wines  in  London;  he  did 
feu  and  was  puoished  for  extortion,  just  as  if  it  were  claimed 
and  proved  that  a  modern  trust  sold  its  goods  at  an  exorbi- 
tant profit  by  reason  of  its  monopoly. — and  the  Royal  errant 
did  not  protect  liim.  'J'lie  case  also  cites-'  the  famous  case 
of  the  Tailors  of  Ipswich,® — '*A  comply  of  tailors  made 
a  by-law  to  exclude  tailors  from  exercising  and  uping  their 
trade  within  the  town  unless  they  present  themselves  to  the 
masters  and  wardens  of  the  company  and  are  admitted  as 
memhers.''  This  hy-law  was  held  void,  the  conrt  saying — 
ordinances  for  the  good  government  of  men,  of  trades  and 
mysteries  are  good ;  bnt  not  to  restrain  any  in  their  lawful 
mystery;"  and  they  refer  even  to  the  monopoly  held  by 
physicians,  and  say — "The  patent  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians that  no  person  shall  practice  physic  without  their 
license  would  liave  been  void  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by 
act  of  Parliament,  yet  this  concerned  not  all  tlie  su})jects  of 
England  and  is  a  mystery,  and  the  professors  thereof  tit  to 
be  approved  by  persons  of  skill  in  it.''^ 

Here  we  have  a  complete  review  of  the  common  law  of 
monopoly  and  of  monopolistic  combinations  both  by  an  in- 
dividual (Peachy's  case),  by  a  company  of  manufacturers 
(King  against  Crispe),  by  a  company  of  industrial  workers, 
what  we  should  call  a  trade  union  (the  Tailors'  case),  and 
finally  by  the  members  of  a  skilled  profession.  It  is  so  com- 
plcte  that  notliini?  need  be  added;  and  we  see  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  intention  runs  throughout  them  all. 

THE  MODEBN  LAW. 

So  much  for  the  antiquity  of  the  law,  but  in  these  days 
we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  no  law  however  ancient 
can  be  justified  by  that  alone  unless  it  appeals  to  modem 
reason.   The  next  thing  therefore  to  consider  is  what  other 
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iestB  of  the  unlawful  combination,  either  of  labor  or  trade, 
may  be  imagined;  and  whether  such  other  tests  would 
on  the  whole  work  better  than  the  test  of  intention. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  but  two  others  have  been  sug- 
gested: One  is  the  familiar  one  of  the  effect  or  the  result, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  result  be  unlawful  or  against  public 
interest,  it  may  render  unlawful  the  combination  brmgiiig 
it  about.  Now  this  precise  question  was  recently  asked 
by  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  one  of  the  coimsei  arguiiii^  for  the  government  llie 
ease  against  the  Standard  Oil  Conipany.  Mr.  Justice  White 
asked  Mr.  Kellogg  whether,  if  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
had  in  fact  acquired  every  oil  refinery  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  fact  would  have  made  it  an  unlawful  combi- 
nation there.  Mr.  Kellogg  for  the  moment  did  not  give  a 
definite  answer,  but  the  Attorney  General  in  his  close  took 
up  the  question,  taking  the  ground  for  which  I  contend  that 
it  was  one  of  intention  and  not  of  result.  The  old  New 
York  anti-trust  statute  |ras  based  upon  the  latter  notion, 
and  consequently  was  never  effectual;  it  provided  in  sub- 
stance (for,  being  a  criminal  statute;  it  had  to  be  construed 
strictly)  that  when  any  combination  brought  about  a  mo- 
nopoly, that  is  to  say,  an  actual  or  complete  monopoly  of  a 
trade  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  should  be  iu^  unlawful 
trust  under  the  New  York  statute.  As  it  was  obvious  that 
no  trade,  in  fact,  ever  did  succeed,  not  even  the  Standard 
Oil,  nor  the  su,e:ar,  nor  any  other  trust,  in  actually  getting 
a  hundred  ])er  cent  nionopoh',  that  test  proved  a  failure, 
and  no  one  was  ever  convicted. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  complete  monopoly  or  the 
ultimate  effect  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  evidence  of  the  probable  intention  of 
the  conspirators  at  the  inception  of  the  combination.  It 
is  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  I  may  obtain,  with  one  or  more 
associates,  an  actual,  complete,  impregnable  one  hundred 
per  cent  monopoly,  and  yet  be  perfectly  within  my  law;  on 
the  other  hand  I  may  combine  with  two  or  three  or  more 
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with  the  intentioD  of  restraining  trade, -of  getting  a  mo- 
nopoly^ of  destroying  competitors,  and  onrs  will  be  a  crim- 
inal combination  though  we  fail  in  our  purpose  as  rapidly 
and  completely  as  did  some  of  the  earlier  trusts,  lor  instance 
the  cordage  trust,  which  only  lasted  a  year  or  two  before  it  • 
went  down  in  iittor  smash.  If  I  happen  to  own,  let  us  say, 
the  only  cordage  works,  at  Plymouth,  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, except  a  small  concern,  let  ns  say,  at  Newbury- 
port,  in  the  same  State,  I  have  a  perfect  i*ight  to  l)uy  out 
my  competitor,  there  being  no  unfair  act  committed.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  even  that  I  and  my  competitor  may  form 
a  consolidated  cordage  company  and,  failing  evidence  to 
show  that  we  intend  then  or  ever  to  get  a  monopoly  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  we  are  within  onr  right;  that  is  to  say  if  our 
motive  is  merely  that  of  maJdng  a  bigger  concern  or  secur- 
ing a  profitable  baigain.  That  motive  being  perfectly  law- 
ful will  make  onr  combination  lawful.  In  other  words  it 
grows  ont  of  the  natnral  relation  that  I  have  to  my  neighbor, 
whose  property  I  purchased.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
third  and  most  modern  test,  which  I  mention  merely  because 
it  is  advanced  in  the  most  recent  text  book,  tlie  work  of  Mr. 
Cooke  of  New  York — Combinations,  Monopolies  and  Labor 
Unions.  In  his  preface  he  rejects  the  old  test,  for  which 
I  am  still  contending,  of  intention;  but  it  appears  from  the 
context  that  he  objects  to  it  principally  because  it  has  been 
repealed  by  the  modern  Knij^lish  statute,  tlie  Trade  Disputes 
Act  of  1906.  Now  what  we  may  do  by  statute  is  one  thing. 
Mr.  Gompers  has  been  trying  for  thirty  years  to  get  that 
English  statute  and  its  predecessor,  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act,  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  86,  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  but  has  only  succeeded  in  the  States  of 
Maryland,  California  and  Oklahoma.  His  bill  to  adopt  the 
English  statute  has  been  pigeon-holed  in  Congress  for  a 
generation.  However,  be  is  entirely  within  his  rights  in 
leading  the  agitation,  and  we  may,  of  course,  enact  such 
statute  yet  if  we  deem  it  wise,  and  if  the  statute  would  be 
constitutional.   Fortunately  or  unfortunately  it  would  not 
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be,  for  it  is  the  clearest  kind  of  dass  legislation;  and  that 
I  take  to  be  forbidden,  expressly  or  impliedly,  in  every 
State  Constitution  in  this  country,  except  perhaps  that  of 
Oklahoma,  as  well  as  by  the  dear  implication  of  the  Fonr- 

teenth  Aineiuiiuent. 

The  point  we  are  discussing  is  not  whether  we  should 
alter  the  ancient  common  law  of  combination,  or  whether 
such  alteration  would  be  constitntional,  but  what  the  law 
in  fact  is,  and  whether  it  is  a  reasonable  law  today.  Now 
,  Mr.  Cooke  advnncos  the  test  exploited  by  the  famous  case 
of  the  Mogul  ISteamship  Company  v.  McGregor — "the  nat- 
ural incident  or  outgrowth  of  some  lawful  relation^"  and  he 
says  the  three  relations  he  specially  considers  are  those 
of  trade  competitor,  of  employer,  and  of  employe.  In  his 
lack  of  interest  in  our  *'mass  of  anti-trust  legislation''  as 
clumsy  and  unecessary,  I  have  every  sympathy,  for  I  hold 
it  to  be  unnecessary,  and  we  both  hold  it  to  be  clumsy;  but 
when  he  calls  the  common  law  also  clumsy  and  a  worse  than 
useless  medieval  survival,  I  cannot  follow  him.  Yet  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  so  far  apart,  in  fact  only  that  we  do  not 
give  the  same  reasons  for  our  opinion.  I  think  the  common 
law  theory,  or  what  I  believe  to  be  the  common  law  theory, 
arrives  at  the  right  result,  by  saying  that  a  combination,  to 
quote  Mr.  Cooke's  words,  wliich  arises  naturally  out  of  a 
relation  of  trade^  such  as  the  ])urcliase  of  an  adjoining 
business,  is  hiwful,  for  the  very  reason  I  have  allei^ed:  that 
its  first  motive  is  the  necessary  development  of  business, 
arising  naturally  and  normally,  and  that  the  indirect  result, 
of  restraining  trade,  or  even  getting  a  monopoly  of  it,  is 
not  the  first  thing  contemplated,  and  consequently  not,  under 
my  test,  the  intention  of  the  combination.  This  I  take  it  to 
be  the  law  of  the  Mogul  case.  It  was  English  law  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  it  is  American  common  law  today. 

TH£  P&ESENX  QUESTION. 

Having  thus  stated  the  thesis  which  I  wish  to  defend,  I- 
will  ask  now,  consider  first,  the  past  history  of  our  laws; 
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then  the  reported  cases,  and  finally  pass  to  apply  our  test 
to  the  great  questions  of  today.  I  have  already  said  that  I 
stand  by  the  uld  common  law  test  of  iuieiitiuiij  mtent;  a 
test  neither  nmisual  nor  dilTicult  for  a  jury  to  apply,  for  it 
is  universal  in  the  criminal  law,  substantially  recognized 
in  Mr.  Justice  Ilolmes'  book  on  the  Common  Law,  and  uni- 
versally, T  think,  recognized  in  the  oldest  evidence  of  the 
law  we  really  have — namely,  the  very  old  statutes  of  Eng- 
land. For  the  Reports  of  cases  begin  one  or  two  centuries 
later,  and  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard  against  the  ten- 
dency of  judges  to  be  over-learned,  to  base  the  English  com- 
mon law  upon  the  logic  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  logic  of 
eventSt  and  most  of  all  to  impart  into  England  the  Boman 
law.  I  could  show  statute  after  statute  in  Anglo  Noiman 
reigns  which  is  aimed  against  the  Boman  law,  and  even 
against  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  the  Church  Law,  its 
off-shoots,  and  even  a  statute  which  forbids  the  Boman 
law  to  be  cited  in  the  courts;  another  which  complains  of 
the  number  of  Italian  clerks,  (clerics)  brought  into  Eng- 
land and  of  their  teachintr;  and  hually  at  the  beginning  of 
every  reign,  each  kin$r  solemnly  ]iromised  that  the  English 
law,  that  is,  the  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  should  be 
re.-toi-ed,  and  should  bp  r(H'Oii:riized  iiide|)endciitly  of  any 
Roman  innovation.  For  tlie  Horn  an  law  was  only  rediscov- 
ered to  the  word  by  Pisan  pirates  at  Amalii  in  1135,  and  of 
course,  this  wonderful  system  spread  amonp:  the  learned  and 
dazzled  them  with  its  logic.  So  that  judges  in  rendering 
their  opinions  from  the  bench  delighted  in  finding  a  reason, 
-logic,  and  a  Roman  law  basis  or  precedent  for  the  very 
oldest  institutions  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  common  law.  And 
this  has  lasted  down  to  modem  times.  There  are  plenty 
of  learned  writers,  the  sucessors  of  Austin  and  others,  who 
still  so  maintain.  Spence,  even,  admits  that  modem  Eng- 
lish law  is  almost  as  much  Boman  as  English.  But  the  only 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  must  beware  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  judges  in  their  opinions ;  and  perhaps  of  that  school 
which  seeks  to  find  in  all  cases  a  deep  law  logic  reason  for 
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an  ancient  customary  law.  Even  the  book  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  perhaps  uiir  li  ading  writer  on  this  subject,  and 
the  more  recent  book  ui  Professor  Gray,  gi\'o  many  pages 
to  profound  specuhition  and  analysis  of  the  logic  of  decis- 
ions; but  t]i*  early  common  law  did  not  grow  that  way.  It 
was  the  ancient  and  enstomary  law  of  the  people;  tin'  evo- 
lution of  the  totality  of  their  lives  and  customs,  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  it  became  subject  to  the  accre- 
tion of  mere  judicial  opinion  and  of  ''judge-made  law." 

The  common  law,  therefore  was  that  a  conspiracy,  an  un- 
lawful combination,  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons (and  they  must  be  two;  it  has  been  decided  that  a  Ims- 
band  and  wife  cannot  form  a  conspiracy)  (1)  with  a  criminal 
or  unlawful  purpose,  aim  or  intention;  (2)  or  a  lawful  pur- 
pose, which  by  intention,  or  necessarily,  has  to  be  attained 
by  unlawful  means;  or  (3)  for  a  purpose  morally  wrongful 
as  is  the  injury  of  a  third  person  or  the  State.  And  no 
overt  act  alone  makes  a  conspiracy  nor  is  one  necessary 
to  a  conspiracy,  except  merely  as  evidence  under  the  last 
two  varieties,  that  is  of  a  combination  intending  unlawful 
means  or  merely  wroncrful  ends.  Tt  is,  of  course,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  movnl  purpose,  the  not  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  not  ])e  Wniie  by,  that  is  the  very  distinction,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  this  English  law;  a  distinction  so  higli  that  it  lias 
been  admired  and  copied  into  the  codes  of  most  modern 
civilized  countries  as  completely  as  the  institution  of  trial 
by  jury;  and  this  principle  is  not  based  upon  recent  cases 
alone.  I  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  thousands  of 
decisions  upon  the  modem  strike,  the  boycott  or  the  black- 
list, or  the  acts  of  intimidation  and  picketing,  or  the  combi- 
nations in  restraint  of  trade.  But  I  will  mention  what  ap- 
pear to  be  the  boundary  cases,  for  we  know  it  is  the  nice 
decisions,  the  border  cases,  that  draw  the  line  of  the  law.  • 

I  assert  that  in  this  law  of  combined  action,  the  law  goes 
into  the  domain  of  morals  and  of  high  constitutional  right, 
and  that  it  ought  to  do  so.  The  opponents  of  the  theory  base 
their  opposition  on  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  do  so  in 
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similar  cases  of  individual  action  or  possession — ^wiuch  I 
adndt  The  friendly  critic  might  ask,  why  notf  To  this 
I  can  only  answer  that  it  is  practically  impossihle  for  the 
law  to  refine  upon  private  motives  to  this  extent.  Where  an 
individual  commits  an  act  that  is  criminal  the  law  can  find 
him  guilty;  when  he  commits  a  tort  upon  his  neighbor,  it 
may  give  that  neighbor  damages  and  the  very  fact  that 
this  already  is  going  a  step  farther  is  .shown  by  the  far 
greater  difficulty  that  law  of  tort  gives  to  Holmes.^  Gray 
and  other  students  of  tlie  logic  of  the  law  than  the  question 
of  crime;  but  when  you  2:0  beyond  even  i<n-{.  which  after 
all  is  a  defiiiito  tangibie  injury  to  a  dehiiite  person  under 
old  common  law  tlieories  of  ])ersonal  trespass  or  negligence, 
and  come  to  that  injury  which  is  mere  malevolence  accom- 
panied by  an  action  otherwise  perfectly  lawful,  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  priest,  for  the  confessor,  for  a  man^s  conscience  not 
for  the  law.  A  simple  example  again  is,  of  coorse,  my  en- 
gaging in  a  trade  or  in  refusing  to  trade  with  some  indi- 
vidual ;  in  hoth  cases  really  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  that 
individual,  but  otherwise  entirely  within  my  lawful  rights. 
My  act,  in  other  words,  on  its  surface  lawful  and  regular, 
deep  in  my  conscience  is  dictated  by  hatred.  The  law  can- 
not go  into  one  man's  conscience;  we  have  been  claiming 
only  that  it  might,  or  that  a  jury  might,  judge  of  the  con- 

*  "Oar  syvteoa  of  private  liability  In  a  court  of  law  la,  tharafora.  eon- 

for  the  conaaquences  of  a  man's  own  Plderably  later  than  tho  dortrlnp  of 

acts,  that  is,  for  his  trespasses,  conspiracy,  as  shown  at  least  iu  the 

started  from  the  notion  of  actual  Statute  of  1305  If  not  before. 
Interest  and  actual  personal  culpa-       Certain  modprn  rnses  quoted  In 

bility."    The  Common  Law,  p.  4.  the  text  (and  a  few  more  might  be 

It  is  important  to  note  that  tbia  added)  lean  strongly  to  the  doetrlaa 

law  of  conspiracy  has  no  connection  that   an    IndlvldunI    may  rfrover 

whatever  with  the  common  law  of  damages  from  anoiher  Indlvidiml 

tort:  that  is  to  say,  It  springs  from  for  an  act  otherwise  lawful,  but 

another  and  a  different  root;  it  is  prompted  solely  by  malice.  There 

indeed  more  ancient  doctrine  than  seems  to  be  a  sudden  development 

that  of  rorts.  which  did  not  assume  of  the  law  that  way;  but  such  was 

Its  present  shape  before  the  four-  not  until  today  (if  it  be  today)  the 

teentb  centnry.    The  earliest  i*ase  law.   The  writer  makes  no  plea  for 

of  tnrt  T  find  In  Professor  Ames'  such  a  (  hanpc;  ;ill  the  dot  trino  f  on- 

colIectloQ  datea  only  from  1348.  The  tended  for  in  the  text  is  confined 

notion  of  roaponalblltty  of  a  person  atrlctly  to  the  law  of  oombination. 
for  a  tort  not  aniQiintlng  to  a  crime 

VOL.  XLV.  2 
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Bdenoes  of  two  or  more  persons  working  together;  for  tke 
object  of  their  getting  together  is  a  matter  of  which  a  jnrj 
well  may  judge. 
Yet  there  are  eases  which  come  very  near  to  this — 

extreme  cases  of  individual  action;  and  I  will  mention  four 
or  five;  one  very  old  and  the  others  very  inudem.  No  better 
case  illustrating  my  doctrine  of  combinalion  can  be  imagined 
than  that  one  in  tbt'  State  of  Ohio,  decided  only  last  year, 
when  a  number  of  persons  combined  to  draw  their  deposits 
from  a  bank  on  the  same  day  for  the  purpose  of  Ineaking 
that  bank,  and  that  purpose  having  been  duly  found  by  the 
Court  or  a  jury,  it  was  declared  a  conspiracy.  Of  course  the 
law  is  a  creature  of  oonmnon  sense  besides  custom,  and 
while  all  conspiracies  are  in  my  opinion  technically  criminal, 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  will  range  all  the  way  from  those 
highly  so,  down  to  those  where  a  criminal  punishment  would 
hardly  be  imposed.  The  law  will  rest  content  with  a  civil 
suit  for  damages  or  even,  as  in  the  anti  trust  common  law  of 
England,  with  merely  declaring  the  combination  void  at  law, 
such  as  all  contracts  which  were  simply  in  restraint  of 
trade.  But  there  are  cases  which  ahiiost  seem  to  apply 
this  law  of  unmoral  purpose  to  individual  action.  First  of 
all  is  the  very  old  case  of  Tarlton  v.  McGawley.*  That  was 
a  CRRO  where  a  slave  trader  liaving  his  ship  off  the  coast 
of  Africa  had  collected  a  tribe  of  negroes  upon  the  beach 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  them;  but  a  competing  slave 
trader  came  up  with  another  vessel,  and  in  order  to  destroy 
his  competitor's  trade  fired  a  cannon  with  the  intention 
of  scaring  the  negroes  on  the  beach  so  that  they  ran  away 
into  the  woods  and  escaped.  One  or  two  were  killed  or 
injured  but  there  was  no  trespass  committed  upon  the  de- 
fendant. The  point  that  slave  tradinj^  was  an  immoral  oc 
cupation  in  itself  was  of  course  not  raised  in  tliosc  days: 
yet  this  perfectly  lawful  act  was  held  to  trive  the  owner  of 
the  first  vessel  the  right  to  damages  when  he  got  back  te 
London. 

•Peak,  N.  P.  C,  270. 
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Wyeman  v.  Deady*"  was  a  Connecticut  case  where  the 
plainiiil  got  dainages  agiuiist  defendants  Tor  procuring-  his 
discharge  by  intimidation  of  the  employer.  The  eleineiit  ot 
•onspiracy  was  said  by  the  oonrt  not  to  be  in  the  ease.  So 
in  Breunen  v.  United  Hatters,"  the  ])laiiitilY  recovered  dam- 
ages from  the  Hatter's  Union  because  he  refused  to  pay 
the  tine  and  they  took  away  his  memhershij)  card  whieh  re- 
sulted in  his  discharge  by  the  employer,  and  the  court  go 
to  the  length  of  saying  that  malice  is  the  intentional  doing 
of  a  Tnrongi'ul  act  without  justification  and  a  wrongful  act 
is  an  act,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  will  infriiige  upon 
the  rights  of  another.  But  perhaps  the  most  extreme  mod- 
em case,  almost  going  back  to  the  old  case  against  Mc- 
Gawley,  that  of  the  slave  trader,  is  the  Minnesota  case  of 
Tattle  V.  BucV  where  the  defendant,  not  a  barber,  but  a 
banker,  established  another  barber  in  the  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  competing  with  the  plaintiff,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  established  as  a  barber  in  the  same  village.  It  was 
allecfed  tliat  this  was  done  with  the  sole  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  plaintiff's  business,  and  not  i'or  any  leeritimate  inter- 
est of  the  defendant,  aiai  the  plaiiitilT,  although  the  court 
was  evidently  in  some  doubt,  got  damages  under  a  divided 
oi)iLiion.  Finally  tliere  was  also  a  Lonisi;ina  ease  where  the 
proprietor  of  a  bar  room  recovered  damages  against  the  su- 
perintendent of  a  street  car  line  for  advising  the  car  con- 
ductors and  drivers  not  to  patronize  his  saloon. 

These  are  examples  of  cases  brought  against  individuals 
not  in  conspiracy  which  seem  to  me  to  go  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  law. 

Let  us  now  close  by  applying  our  principle  to  modem 
eases  of  combination;  one  of  labor  and  one  of  capital.  If 
our  test  is  of  any  value  it  should  stand  application  to  the 
Tery  most  recent  and  most  important  eontrox  tM  sies  now  be- 
fore the  public,  and  we  will  take  as  examples — but  merely 
as  examples,  for  the  cases  are  still  sub  judice — the  great 

'•66  Atl.  129.  AU.  165.  'MIO  N.  W.  946. 
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Gtovemment  suit  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  contempt  process  against  Messrs. 
Gompers,  Mitchell  and  others  in  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range 

case  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  other. 

In  the  iirst  place  we  must  recognize  that  serious  difficulty 
arises  from  llio  fact  that  we  are  actinj?  under  a  statute,  at 
least  in  matters  of  interstate  eommerce,  the  Slierman  Act 
of  July  2,  IH'IO.  At  common  law  a  conihination  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  a  monopoly  by  royal  grant  were  botli  void;  no 
contract  under  them  could  be  enforced ;  and  by  the  Statute 
of  Monopolies  any  person  injured  might  bring  a  common 
law  suit  and  recover  treble  damages;  indeed  it  appears 
from  the  East  India  case  that  this  was  common  law  withont 
the  statute.  No  machinery  of  governmental  interference 
was  provided;  the  tremendous  power  of  the  government 
was  not  employed  like  a  club  to  destroy  the  husiness  and  all 
that  it  represented;  it  was  always,  under  common  law  prin- 
ciples, a  law  suit  hetween  individuals. 

The  contract  or  combination  might  indeed  be  held  void  as 
against  the  suit  of  any  third  person  aggrieved,  or  against 
the  defense  of  a  party  refusing  to  be  bound  by  it,  but  tliere 
the  matter  ended.  Now  our  Sherman  .Vet  goes  l)eyond  the 
common  hiw  in  two  particulars:  First,  the  familiar  one 
that  on  its  face  it  forbids  all  contracts  in  any  restrnint  of 
interstate  commerce,  even  a  reasonable  one;  and  secondly, 
and  quite  as  imjiortant,  that  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
to  individuals  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
through  any  District  Attorney,  to  institute  proceedings  in 
equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.^^  All  prop- 
erty owned  under  any  such  contract  or  combination,  heing 
transported  from  one  State  to  another  or  from  a  foreign 
country,  may  he  seized  and  forfeited;  and  then  follows  the 
common  law  ])rovision  of  treble  damages  to  the  individual 
injured.^*  It  is  furtluM-raore'''  made  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  to  engage  in  such  combination  or  make  such 

"Sec.  4.  ''Sec.  7.  »Sec.  3. 
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Gomtraet  The  Aot,  of  course,  applies  to  corporations  and 
is  called  *'An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Commerce  Against 
Unlawfnl  Bestraints  and  Monopolies."   Section  1  names 

particularly  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  punishes 
persons  eDiraiitMl  in  sucii;  and  section  2  is  addressed  to 
persons  wlio  iiionopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  or 
combni*  muiiupolize  any  |)art  of  sueli  interstate  trade. 
It  was  apparent  in  the  arguineiit  before  the  Supreme  Court 
that  ])oth  bench  and  bar  had  some  dinieiilty  in  seeing  what 
new  thing  section  2  added  to  section  1,  and  yet  they  were 
bound  to  find  such  additional  meaning  ii  possible.  Where 
the  statute  transcends  or  contradicts  common  law  is  well 
shown  in,  section  1  where  "every  contract,  combination  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade*'  is  denounced.  But  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  is  by  the  definition  of  the 
common  law  a  conspiracy,  so  this  is  tautologous,  while  the 
words  "every  contract"  in  section  1,  with  the  words  ''any 
part"  in  section  2,  have  forced  our  courts  to  denounce  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade,  or  combinations,  which  at  the 
common  law  would  have  been  reasonable  growth  and  not 
monopoly. 

But  to  niy  mind  the  innovation  of  the  remedy  is  more 
iLri]tortant  still.  Mr.  .Johnson,  in  arj^ning  for  the  Standard 
Uil  Coni|)any,  urge<l  at  least  that  they  be  puuisiied  only 
for  what  they  iiad  done  wrong,  and  not  totally  destroved. 
But  the  sledge  lianiTncr  of  government  nmseeution  ean  not 
stop  short  of  destruction.  No  other  penalty  is  provided. 
And  a  still  more  important  consequence  of  using  this  direct 
prosecution  by  government  in  a  court  of  chancery  is  tliat 
there  is  no  jury  trial  of  the  facts  in  the  locality  where  they 
happened.  It  practically  comes  to  an  attempt  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  decide  what  is  peculiarly  a  question  of  fact, 
on  a  written  record,  which  did  indeed,  I  believe  in  this  case, 
amount  to  twenty-seven  printed  volumes.  But  the  question 
of  intention  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  ordinary  business 
matters  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the 
people  in  the  locality  affected.  Under  the  Sherman  Act  our 
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highest  tribunal  is  deprived  of  this  assistance.  Forthermore 
the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  '*good  trusts  and  bad 
trusts"  is  enormonsly  more  difficult  for  a  high  court  of 
appeal  in  a  hearing  on  a  bill  in  equity  than  it  is  for  a  jury 
in  a  common  law  suit  for  damages.  However,  leaving  the 
essential  difficulties  of  interpreting  this  Act  of  Congress 
with  this  brief  mention,  let  us  now  try  to  apply  our  test, — 
which  is  after  all  I  think,  the  test  intended  by  the  Slierniau 
Act  as  1  believe  it  to  be,    the  test  of  the  (!ommou  law. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  ease  the  quest iuii  would  be — was  the 
eoiiibinatioii  actually  complained  of  in  this  suit  (which 
niii^hi,  of  cuni-se.  be  the  original  Trust  agreement,  or  a 
later  conibinatioo  of  corporations,  or,  finally,  the  articles 
of  association  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
itself)  ( reated  with  the  intention  and  the  aim  of  restrain- 
ing trade  in  any  of  the  many  forms  of  such  restraint,  as  by 
fixing  prices,  limiting  output,  parceling  territory,  or  even 
unfair  competition,  the  destruction  of  competitors  by  arti- 
ficial underselling,  or,  finally,  with  the  intention  and  aim 
of  establishing  a  Federal  monopoly.  No  amount  of  rea- 
sonable acquisition  without  such  malign  purpose  and  with 
no  evidence  of  any  malign  act,  no  amount  of  acquisition 
of  more  refineries,  pipe-lines,  fleets  of  ships,  would  in  this 
test  of  itself  amount  to  evidence  of  a  criminal  combination ; 
even  though  the  result,  either  by  larger  ownership  or 
greater  ability,  might  in  lact  be  to  get  a  ver>  huiic  ]>er- 
centage  of  the  business  of  refining  and  shipping  oil.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  jury  found. — and  now  the  Court  must 
act  as  a  jury, — that  the  intention  of  the  contract  or  conihi- 
nation  or  charter  complained  of  was  to  bring  abont  a  na- 
tional monopoly  (and  any  one  of  the  above  enumerated  acts 
of  restraining  trade  would  be  evidence  of  such  intention), 
then  a  jury  might  find  the  contrart  or  combination  void;  and 
so  a  State  court,  of  intra-state  combination,  under  the  com- 
mon law. 

It  is  of  course  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  our  high 
court  has  no  doubt  of  the  law,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
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that  they  have  a  donbt  of  the  facts,  sitting  merely  as  an 
apellate  court  of  chancery  with  no  jnry  to  aid  them. 

Coming  now  to  the  Buck  Stove  case,  the  same  principles 
apply.  I  leave  out  that  part  of  the  argument  of  coonsel  for 
Mr.  Mitdiell  and  Mr.  Qompers,  which  is  based  on  the  daim 
that  their  right  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  infringed, 
for  that  brings  np  merely  the  constitntional  question  of 
whether  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  our  written  constitu- 
tions means  more  tiiau,  as  in  lOimlaiid,  the  risifht  to  publish 
without  preliminary  ceiisor.sliip,  l)oing  responsible  for  such 
acts  of  publi<alu)u  in  the  common-law  courts,  in  any  ordi- 
nary way.  It  is  lawful,  for  instance,  to  walk  upon  the  high- 
way, to  exercise  the  ri^ht  of  free  locomotion,  yet  there  have 
been  many  injunctions  where  a  congregating  upon  high- 
ways, or  even  the  right  of  free  locomotion  in  certain  places, 
has  been  restrained.  But  the  test  of  intention,  it  seems 
to  me,  works  as  well  here  as  in  the  other  case.  The  plaintiff 
claims  that  there  is  a  combination  to  boycott  his  business, 
with  one  overt  act.  The  evidence  of  such  combination  is 
the  printing  of  his  name  weekly  on  the  "Unfair  List"  of  the 
official  journal  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  coupled  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  going  on  so  to  print  it  in  every  jour- 
nal until  the  plaintiff  yields.  The  first  question  is  simply 
whether  there  was  a  combination  with  the  intention  of  con- 
trolling the  plaintiff's  lawful  liberty,  and  of  injuring,  boy- 
cotting or  destroying  his  bu.siness.  That  fact  seems  to  be 
admitted;  then  the  same  question  will  arise  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  publiration  wliich  is  tlic  cause  of  the  sentence 
for  contempt.  Mr.  Gomper.s  himself  asked  me  whether  he 
had  not  the  v\<i]\\  to  print  the  fact  that  there  was  a  trade 
dispute  with  the  Hurk  Stove  Company  in  his  own  newspaper 
as  part  of  his  right  to  freedom  of  the  press;  I  said  "cer- 
tainly you  have.  Yon  can  print  it  once  at  least  as  matter 
of  news ;  yon  can  doubtless  conoment  upon  it  in  your  edi- 
torial column;  but  wlu^n  you  print  it  in  every  issue  for  a 
year  or  five  years,  and  moreover,  state  that  you  intend  to 
go  on  printing  this  Unfair  List  until  the  Buck  Stove  Com- 
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pany  yields,  it  will  be  a  question  of  lact  whether  yoa  are 
printiiig  that  as  matter  of  news^  or  as  a  threat^  a  boycott; 
the  act  of  a  combination  with  an  nnlawfnl  aim.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  nsy  for  you  and  me  or  for  lawyers  to  decide,  but 
such  cases  are  very  often  much  more  simple  to  a  jury  of 
common-sense  men.  Go  before  that  jury  if  you  can.  If 
they  bold  tliat  it  iy  a  matter  of  recurrent  interest,  of  news, 
that  you  should  print  every  week  a  story  about  this  trade 
dispute,  they  wili  so  find.  It,  on  tiie  other  haud,  they  see 
that  it  is  part  of  an  orsfanized  attempt  to  (l(\<f  roy  the  j)laint- 
iff  *s  business,  especially  when  coupled  with  a  threat  of  con- 
tinuing this  printing  forever  in  the  editorial  column,  and  not 
mere  matter  of  news,  they  will  probably  find  the  other  way. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  should  think  long  and  care- 
fully before  we  abandon  this  great  principle  of  our  English 
law  preventing  the  oppression  of  the  individual  by  the  mul- 
titude, and,  in  the  law  of  combination,  going  directly  to  the 
ethical  motive  of  the  combine.  It  has  been  a  commonplace 
of  laymen  critics  that  the  law  is  not  moral, — that  it  does 
not  go  into  the  higher  ij^sues, — that  it  is  easy  to  keej)  within 
the  letter  of  the  law  while  morally  guilty  to  one's  nei^lilior 
or  to  the  State.  This  is  twt  true  of  our  law  of  eoinl)inntion. 
Let  us,  therefore,  not  carelessly  give  up  this  one  Ljreat  ilo 
main  of  the  law  of  private  risrht,  which,  based  both  on  our 
English  history  and  the  profoundest  laws  of  ecot^n^ny  at 
the  same  time,  rises  to  the  highest  standard  of  duty  to  one^s 
neighbor  and  to  the  State;  the  one  great  body  of  the  com- 
mon law  based  squarely  on  the  Golden  Bule. 

Bo«io.N.  Mass.  FbEDERIC  J.  StIMSON. 
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THE  GROWING  DISRESPECT  FOR  THE  LAW. 

That  there  is  a  growing  disrespect  for  the  law  is  patent 
to  all  observers.  Leading  newspapers  of  tlie  eonntry 
barely  miss  a  daily  editorial  criticism  of  the  inertieieii(*y  of 
our  legal  system.  Magazines  make  the  law  and  its  admin- 
istration the  subjects  of  their  popular  assaults.  Judges, 
lawyers,  distinguished  teachers  of  the  law,  sociologists, 
publicists  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  merchants  and 
laborers  and  the  man  on  the  street,  join  in  criticism  and 
denunciation  of  our  courts,  the  Bar,  the  law  and  its  admin- 
istration. President  Taft,  aicaiiisi  whom  no  one  has 
broimlit  the  charge  of  radicalism,  a  man  whose  whole 
career  has  been  identilied  witii  law,  wlio  won  his  highest 
honors  and  distinction  as  a  federal  Judge,  his  father  an 
able  judge  before  him,  has  made  criticism  of  the  law  and 
its  administration  the  serious  subject  of  the  times.  In  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  in  Chicago  on  September  16, 
1909,  he  said: 

"There  Is  no  subjec  t  npon  which  I  feel  bo  deeply  as  upon  the  uoc  rs- 
9\ty  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  both  civil  and  criminal  law. 
To  suno  it  all  up  in  one  phrase,  the  difficulty  in  hoth  is  undue  delay. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  administration  ol  criminal  law  in 
thlB  country  te  a  disgrace  to  our  MTlllaatlon  and  that  the  prevaloice 
of  crime  and  fraud,  which  here  Is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  European 
(ountries.  Is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  law  and  its  administration 
to  brinp  criminals  to  justice. 

"Bui  reform  in  our  criminal  procedure  Is  noi  the  only  reform  that  we 
ought  to  have  in  our  courts.  On  the  civil  side  of  the  courts  there  is 
undne  delay,  and  this  always  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  with 
the  longest  mirse.  What  the  poor  man  needs  is  a  prompt  decision  of 
his  case,  and  by  limiting  thp  apppalf?  In  rnspf^  Invoivine;  small  amounts 
of  money  so  that  there  shall  be  a  flual  decision  in  the  lower  court, 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  poor  litigant  to  secure  a  Judgment  in  time 
to  enjoy  it,  and  not  after  he  has  exhausted  all  his  resources  in  litigat- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court. 

**0t  all  the  Questions  that  are  before  the  American  people.  I  regard 
no  one  as  more  Important  than  this,  to-wit:  Tho  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  Justice.   We  must  make  it  so  that  the  poor  man  will 
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liave  as  nearly  as  possible  an  opportunity  in  lltlgatine:  as  the  rich  man, 
and  under  present  conditions,  ashamed  as  we  may  be  ot  it,  this  Is  not 
the  fact." 

And  in  bis  annnal  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
said: 

"In  my  Judgment,  a  change  in  judicial  procedure,  wltb  a  view  to  reduc- 

ing  its  expense  to  private  litigants  in  civil  cases  and  facilitating  the 
despatch  of  business  and  final  decisions  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
canes,  constitutes  the  greatest  need  In  our  American  Institutions." 

A  by-prodnct  of  the  unanimity  of  criticism,  and  signifi- 
cant as  reflecting  the  resulting  popular  regard  for  lawyers, 
was  recently  conspicnonsly  manifested  when  a  certain  pub- 
lic character,  ambitions  for  further  political  honors,  as  a 
means  of  his  own  advancement,  made  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinel  nve  lawyers  aud  that  all  of  them  had  been  the 
attorneys  for  large  corporations.  No  chartro  was  made 
that  they  had  been  dishooest,  but  the  simple  fact  that  they 
had  reached  such  eminence  in  iht-  profession  as  to  win 
the  recognition  of  large  and  important  interests,  was  set 
forth  as  a  mark  of  discredit  to  them  and  as  evidence  that 
the  government  was  entitled  to  popular  disapproval  for  uti- 
lizing their  talents  for  the  public  service.  The  sugges- 
tion implied  is  either  that  all  lawyers  are  untrustworthy, 
or  that  lawyers  as  soon  as  they  win  distinction  become  so, 
and  forfeit  the  right  to  be  of  public  service.  Such  a  sug- 
gestion could  not  have  been  made  with  any  hope  of  the  de- 
sired effect  had  not  its  author  felt  that  the  legal  profession 
had  come  into  popular  disfavor.  That  the  legal  profes- 
sion has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  prestige  is  ])aiTifully  ap- 
parent to  every  member  of  the  bar.  This  loss  must  be 
charged  in  large  part  to  the  indifference  with  which  the 
legal  profession,  including  the  judiciary,  has  permitted  the 
law  and  its  enforcement  to  decline  into  its  present  inef- 
ficient state. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  law  in  a  democracy  unless  it 
accomplishes  the  will  of  the  people.     As  an  institution 
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requiring  respect  and  unqualified  homage,  it  must  be  an 
efficient  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  public  good. 
That  it  falls  far  short  of  attaining  this  ideal  is  obvious. 
Just  as  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  cry 

throughout  the  nation  is  against  the  vested  advantages  of 
the  privileged  few,  and  the  deliberate  disregard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  mass,  so  there  is  now  n  growing  feeling  that 
the  law  in  some  respects  <m  its  siibstautive  side,  but  chieflv 
and  alto'iotlier  on  its  administrative  side,  has  ronm  to  be 
the  instrument  of  power  in  tlie  hand  of  "him  who  hath" 
as  against  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  Therefore  it 
becomes  the  work  of  the  lawyer,  who  is  inspired  by  the 
traditions  of  his  profession,  who  chose  it  as  his  own  not 
merely  through  liis  commercial  instinct,  and  who  is  not 
content  to  spend  his  life  as  a  parasite  on  a  decadent  growth, 
to  examine  into  our  jurisprudence  and  to  find  remedies 
for  the  evils  that  have  come  to  it 

Throughout  English  history,  the  common  law  was  the 
popular  safeguard  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny 
■upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  great  contests  with  the 
crown  were  to  preserve  the  liberty'  of  the  indi\  i<liial  citi- 
zen. Magna  Charta,  wrested  from  King  Joim  at  Runny- 
metie,  the  Petition  of  Rierhts  forced  from  Charles  T,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  during  the  i-eign  of  Charles 
IT.  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  adopted  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam m.,  all  of  them  were  declarative  of  the  common  law 
insuring  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  usurpation  of 
the  government.  Always  was  the  common  law  on  the 
aide  of  the  people.  Economic  conditions  down  to  very 
recent  times  gave  the  people  nothing  to  concern  themselves 
with  save  their  private  individual  personal  rights. 

This  historical  theory  of  the  common  law  is  thus  ex- 
pounded by  Blackstone:* 

"So  great  moreover  is  thf  regartl  of  the  law  for  private  property,  th&t 
It  will  not  authorize  the  least  violation  of  it:  no,  not  even  for  the  gen* 

>  GommaiitaTlM  139. 
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era]  good  of  the  whole  eommttntty  It  a  new  rued*  lor  lueiance,  were 

to  be  made  through  the  prounds  of  a  private  person,  \t  might  per- 
haps, be  extensively  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  the  law  permits 
no  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  do  this  without  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
land.  In  vain  it  may  be  urged  that  the  good  of  the  IndlTidttal  ought 
to  yield  to  that  of  the  community;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow 
any  private  man.  or  even  any  public  tribunal,  to  be  the  judge  of  this 
common  gooil  :,nd  to  decide  whether  it  be  expedient  or  no.  Besides, 
the  public  good  is  in  notiiiin?  more  es'!-entially  interested,  than  in  the 
protection  ot  every  individual  t>  private  rights." 

The  popular  notion  today  differs  very  radically  from 
this  individualistic  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  law.  The 
complexities  of  modern  social  and  industrial  life  have 
necessitated  a  shiftiog  from  individual  rights  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.  The  law  iu  its  persistence  for  individual 
rigiits  Jias  failed  to  adapt  itself  to  the  greater  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole,  and  therefore,  now  for  the  first  time 
in  its  liistoi-y,  tiie  law  is  not  regarded  hy  the  people  as  an 
institution  i>riniari]y  for  their  henofit  and  welfare. 

The  tenacity  with  which  courts  have  clung  to  this  indi- 
vidualistic concei)tion  and  have  consistently  refused  to  per- 
form their  part  in  the  general  movement  for  social  better- 
ment, has  undoubtedly  irritated  the  people  and  provoked 
popular  dissatisfaction.  Popular  tolerance  of  the  law  has 
been  severely  strained  by  the  application  to  modem  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  fellow  servant  rule,  the  doctrine  of 
contributory  negligence  and  the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk. 
So  intrenched  have  these  theories  become  in  the  modem 
law  of  torts  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  cir- 
cumvent theui.  even  if  it  were  thought  dt-.-jrable  to  do  so. 
The  people,  who  after  all  have  it  in  their  i»o\ver  to  dictate 
what  the  suijstantive  law  shall  be,  are  now  beginning  to 
compel  legislative  consideration  of  the  evils  of  modern  in- 
dustrialism in  so  far  as  it  aifects  human  life  and  health. 
Workmen's  compensation  and  employers'  liability  acts  and 
industrial  insurance  will  soon  find  their  way  into  our  legis- 
lation,  as  they  long  ago  have  done  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  the  hardships  of  the  application  of  the  old  com- 
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mon  law  of  master  and  servant  to  present  conditions  will 
soon  be  ameliorated. 

Another  branch  of  the  substantive  law  that  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction  is  the  law  of  lib- 
erty of  contract.  Into  the  constitutional  formula  that  no 
person  shall  bo  flo|)riv(Ml  of  life,  liberty  or  i>roperty  with- 
out (hie  process  of  law,  there  has  been  construed,  as  being 
a  part  of  liberty  and  of  property,  the  right  freely  to  make 
contracts,  including  the  contract  of  employment.  Though 
courts  have  held  that  when  the  public  good  justifies  it, 
legislation  may  impose  restrictions  upon  this  constitu- 
tional safeguard,  they  have,  with  recent  refreshing  excep- 
tion, deliberately  overlooked  the^public  good  when  passing 
on  statutes  affecting  the  rights  of  workmen.  Bather,  with 
respect  to  what  has  been  styled  social  and  labor  legislation, 
courts  have  usurped  the  constitutional  discretion  in  the 
legislature  to  determine  whether  an  act  tends  or  does  not 
tend  to  protect  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare.  Thus, 
statutes  limitinaf  the  hours  of  employment,  fixing  the  per- 
iods at  wliich  certain  classes  of  laborers  shall  receive  their 
wages,  prohibiting  the  practice  of  fining  workers  in  cotton 
mill?',  regulating  the  moasurinir  of  coal  for  the  ])iirpose  of 
fixing  the  compensation  of  miners,  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  store  orders,  preventing  employers  from 
prohibiting  employees  from  joining  or  retaining  member- 
ship in  trades  unions,  have  been  held  unconstitutional,  on 
the  gnronnd  that  they  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  contract  for  his  labor  in  any  way  that  be  sees  fit. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  tliis  class 
of  letrislation.  The  point  here  is  that  such  legislative  en- 
acLments  express  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  manner 
provided  for  such  expression  under  our  constitutional  and 
representative  form  of  government.  For  the  courts  to 
vitiate  the  solemnly  enacted  will  of  the  people,  except  in 
case  of  palpable  violation  of  a  clearly  and  specifically 
expressed  constitutional  limitation,  is  to  set  themselves 
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up  as  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  people  whom  they  are  es- 
tablished to  serve.  It  tencis  to  the  destruction  of  a  demoe- 
racy  of  people  and  to  the  creation  of  an  oligarchy  of  courts, 
the  final  arbiters  of  what  is  tjood  lor  the  people  being  not 
the  people  themseivea,  but  the  judges  whom  they  haT« 
chosen. 

Evidence  of  the  harm  done  by  courts  in  their  assiioiption 
of  superiority  over  legislatures  in  the  determination  of 
the  public  welfare  is  plentiful  and  striking.  The  ISu- 
preme  Court  of  Colorado,  in  the  case  of  Re  House  Bill 
203,2  advised  the  legislature  that  a  bill  providing  for  the 
weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine  in  order  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  miners,  was  not  in  accord  with  the  State  or  Federal 
Constltations.  That  the  court  was  mistaken  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  concerned  was  demonstrated  bj 
a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,'  in  the  case 
of  McLean  v.  Arkansas,  where  a  similar  statute  was  held 
to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  the  lec:islative  function  and  in 
harmoiiv  with  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  the  decision 
of  the  Colorado  court  was  followed  by  strikes  and  disorders 
due  to  attempts  to  secure  by  force  what  could  not  be  had 
by  law. 

The  extent  to  which  courts  liavo  rj^one  in  maintainin.s: 
that  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  contract 
are  a  violation  of  personal  liberty  is  doubtless  largely 
due  to  the  training  of  lawyers  in  the  ancient  individualistic 
conception  of  the  common  law.  Here  and  there  a  newer 
and  more  popularly  acceptable  spirit  has  broken  in.  Judge 
Werner  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in  the  case 
of  People  v.  StroUo,^  uses  the  following  language: 

"'Under  a  Judicial  eyitein  whkih  hM  for  centuries  magnllied  the  aaered- 

ness  of  Individual  rights,  there  much  less  danger  of  doing  injustice 
to  the  individim]  than  there  Ik  in  overlooking  the  obligations  of  those 

In  authority  to  organized  society." . 

The  public  has  no  respect  for  those  decisions  of  our 
courts  that  are  based  on  the  theory  that  an  employer  and 

>21  Colo.  21,         •29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  206.  *  191  N.  T.  i2»  69. 
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an  employee,  under  fhe  present  day  conditions  of  indns- 

trialism,  have  equality  of  rights.  Courts  lay  this  doctrine 
down  in  all  solemnity  while  everyone  knows  that  the 
lal)urt  i  uj  I  he  mills  and  in  the  mines  and  the  women  and 
children  in  tlie  factories  must  accept  employment  under 
whatever  conditions  the  employer  may  choose  to  impose,  or 
join  the  army  of  unemployed  and  throw  those  dependent 
upon  tkem  upon  the  mercy  of  public  charity.  Tliat  courts 
made  up  of  intelligent  men  should  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
practioal  conditions  of  inequality  makes  it  difficult  to  win 
for  the  law  and  to  hold  the  respect  of  the  working  people  of 
the  country  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order. 

This  difficulty  is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  known  that  in, 
legislative  restrictions  on  contracts  other  than  those  affect- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  working  people  courts  find  no 

violation  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  person  shall 

be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Our  usury  laws  and  our  insurance  laws  have  always  been 
sustained  by  our  courts  on  the  irmund  that  they  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  fraud,  iirij Position  or  oppression.  In 
Karnes  v.  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia,' Judge  Williams  rendering  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  court,  at  page  417,  says : 

"It  can  aot  be  claimed  that  parties  bare  tbe  right  to  mahe  any  and 

all  contracts  thny  deem  proper.  The  state  has  madp  nnd  may  properly 
■aake  many  regulations  that  will  restrict  this  right.  For  iBstance.  we 
hare  usury  laws  and  their  validity  is  unquestioned.  Parties  are  not 
permitted  to  Inaert  certain  ocndlttone  fn  lumraiice  oontraets  which  would 
he  perfectly  legitimate,  hut  for  statutory  prohlbltton.  Tet  the  courts  sus- 
tain these  provisions  and  declare  Ineifectual  any  attempt  hy  contract 
to  evade  or  nuUify  the  statute/' 

Tliis  discrimination  hy  our  conrt^^  airainst  leginiation 
ml*  inh  *1  to  protect  the  working  people  ai^aiiist  frand,  impo- 
sition and  oppression  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  serious 

'  144  Mo.  413. 
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effect.  Miss  Jane  Addains»  the  great  sociological  aathority, 
says  in  13  American  Jonmal  of  Sociology.* 

"Prom  my  experience,  I  should  Bay,  perhaps,  that  the  one  symptom 
among  worklngmeii  which  most  deflnlt^y  indicates  a  class  feeling,  is  a 
growing  distrust  of  the  Integrity  of  the  courts,  the  helief  that  the  pr^ 

ent  judge  has  been  a  corporation  attorney,  that  his  sympathies  and 
experience  and  his  whole  view  of  life  is  on  the  corporation  side." 

According  to  Professor  Roscoe  Pound  in  liis  exhaustive 
discussion  of  tliis  subject  in  an  article  entitled  Liberty  of 
Contract**  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  of  May,  1909,  tliis  doc- 
trine of  liberty  of  contract,  as  it  now  is  construed  and  inter- 
preted by  our  courts,  is  a  new  one  and  the  first  decis- 
ion tnmin.fi:  upon  it  was  rendered  in  1886.  But,  though  it 
is  a  new  theory,  it  promises  to  be  short  lived.  Already 
it  shows  signs  of  breaking  down.  Not  that  there  is  any 
change  in  the  constitutional  formula  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  in  the  principle  that  this  includes  the  freedom 
to  contract.  Bnt  there  is  a  shifting  by  the  courts  of  the 
emphasis  from  the  principle  of  the  individual  freedom  of 
contract  to  the  principle  that  such  individual  freedom  to 
contract  is  subject  to  legislative  restriction  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  good.  The  agitation  for  nioi'e  democracy 
as  evidenced  by  the  newly  adopted  political  machinery  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and  direct  i)rimaries,  the 
resulting  responsiveness  of  legislation  to  popular  demand, 
the  general  feeling  that  this  shall  be  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  a  government  by  and  for  the  people,  will  influence 
courts  to  permit  legislators  to  exercise  the  discretion, 
vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution,  to  determine  what  the 
demands  and  needs  of  the  public  welfare  may  be. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  been  much  more 
progressive  than  the  State  courts  on  this  subject.  The 
case  of  Lochner  v.  New  York,^  though  an  exception  in  that 
it  holds  the  react iouary  view,  gives  us  a  dissenting  opinion 

•  P.  772.  '  198  U.  8.  45. 
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by  Justice  Holmes  that  oagrht  to  blaze  the  way  for  coorts 

to  see  the  interests  of  the  iiei>[)le  in  a  clearer  li^ht.  That 

case  bv  a  bare  iiiajoritv  held  that  an  act  liniiuiiir  the  lioiirs 

of  em[)l()\ meiit  for  bnkei>  was  iiDconstitiitiuijal.  Justice 

Ilolme.<,  clissentini;,  said: 

"Tb!5^  ( ase  is  deeid<''i  upon  au  economic  theory  wlikh  a  large  ijai  t  ol 
Lht  (  ouiitiy  does  not  entertain.  If  it  were  a  question  wlietiuM-  I  agreed 
with  that  theory  I  ahould  desire  to  study  It  further  and  long  before 
making  up  my  mind.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  to  be  my  duty,  becnuee  1 
fltrongly  believe  that  my  agreement  or  di>^r>  >tnient  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  right  of  a  majority  to  embody  tueir  opinions  in  law.  It  is 
seltlM  by  various  decisions  of  this  court  that  State  Constitutions  and 
State  laws  may  regulate  life  in  many  ways  which  we  as  legislators 
mi^t  think  as  InJudiclouB,  or  1(  yoo  like  as  tyrannlwl  as  this,  and  which 
equally  with  this  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  contract.  .  .  .  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  «iact  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social 
Statics." 

Alter  referring  to  some  of  the  laws  restricting  the  free- 
dom of  contract  which  the  court  had  sustained,  Justice 
Holmes  proceeds: 

"Some  of  these  laws  emliody  convictions  or  prejudices  which  Judges  are 
likely  to  share.   Some  may  not.   But  a  constitution  is  not  Intended 

to  emho<iv  nny  particular  economic  theory  whether  of  paternalism  and 
the  organic  r»>latioii  of  the  citizen  to  tlie  State,  or  of  laissez  faire. 
It  Is  made  lor  people  of  fundamentally  differing  views,  and  the  acci- 
dent of  our  flndtng  certain  opinions  natural  and  familiar  or  novel  and 
even  shocUnSi  ought  not  to  conclude  our  Judgment  upon  the  question 
whether  statistics  emliodying  them  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
L'uitfi!  States.  .  .  .  T  think  the  word  liberty  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  ix-i  v.  i  ted  when  it  is  lield  to  prevent  the  natural  outcome 
ot  a  dominant  opinion,  unless  it  can  be  said  that  a  rational  and  fair 
man  necessarily  would  admit  that  the  statute  proposed  would  Infringe* 
tvBdamental  principles  as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  traditions 
of  our  people  and  our  law.  It  does  not  need  research  to  show  that  n<f 
««fh  sweeping  condemnation  ran  he  pns-^ed  upon  tho  statute  before  us. 
A  '•'^a-onablc  mnn  niigliT  think  it  proper  on  the  :-c(i'-'>  nf  liealth.  Men 
whom  i  leilainly  *ould  not  pronounce  unreasonable  would  uphold  it  as 
a  first   installment  of  a  general   regulation  of  the  hours  of  work." 

The  rule  that  oonimends  itself  to  popular  approval  is 
well  stated  in  McLean  v.  Arkansas,''  where  a  statute  regu- 
lating the  weighing  of  coal  at  tlie  mine  so  that  the  compen- 
.«ation  to  the  miner  may  be  determined  more  equitably, 

*  29  Sup.  Gt  Rep.  206. 
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was  upheld  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  legislative  function 

on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.    The  court  said: 

"Tiie  mere  fact  that  a  court  may  differ  with  tht*  legislature  In  its 
views  ol  public  policy  or  that  the  judges  uiay  hold  views  inconslstenl 
with  the  propriety  of  the  legiBlatio&  In  queatlon.  affords  no  ground  for 
Judicial  inteff«renee,  unlees  tho  act  in  question  Is  unmistakably  and 
palpably  in  ezceSB  of  legislative  power.  .  .  .  1(  the  law  ia  coutro* 
versy  lias  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  protection  of  the  public  lien!tli, 
safety  or  welfare,  it  is  not  to  he  set  aside  because  the  judiciaiy  may 
be  of  opinion  tliat  the  act  will  fail  ot  its  purpose  or  because  it  is  thuught 
to  be  an  unwise  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  In  the  tegislative  branch 
of  the  government." 

In  the  recent  case  of  Ritchie  &  Co.  v.  Wajrman,*  decided 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  April  last,  by  wLiicli  the 
'  court  in  effect  overruled  a  prior  (^oiifiicliug  decisiou,  '  a 
statute  limitiD.ti:  tlu*  boiui  of  emplovDient  of  woitkmi  \v;is  u]>- 
held  as  coustitutioual  on  the  ground  that  liie  health  of 
women  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the 
virility  of  the  race.  (Courts  now  geueraiiy  permit  legislatures 
to  regulate  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  of  women  and 
children  and  to  that  extent  at  least  are  veering  away  from 
the  narrow  constructh)n  of  the  constitutional  formula  and 
are  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  public  welfare  as  deter- 
mined by  legislation. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  defects  in  the  substantive  law  are 
due  largely  to  the  tardiness  of  courts  and  judges  to  respond 
to  the  popular  will.  Furthermore,  we  find  that  a  saving 
grace  in  the  modern  law  is  the  comparatively  new  doctrine 
of  the  police  power.  The  history  of  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  common  law  exhibits  several  >tiiking  in- 
stances of  its  regeneration  tliroui2:h  new  fimnd  doctrines 
injoeted  to  rentier  tlie  law  more  resj)onsive  to  the  ])opular 
will.  Kquity  was  very  early  devised  and  introduced  to 
save  the  common  law  from  the  hardening  process  to  which 
it  is  subject.  As  business  began  to  extend  itself  in  the 
]8th  Century,  the  common  law,  in  order  to  deal  efficiently 
with  the  new  problems  that  arose,  took  unto  itself  the  cus- 
tom of  merchants  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  law  itself. 
And. so  now,  while  the  people. are  impatiently  struggling 

•91  N.  E.  69.  » Ritchie  v.  People,  1S6  m.  99. 
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against  the  traditional  conception  of  tlie  rights  of  the  indi- 
^dnal  as  against  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  the 
police  power  comes  to  the  front  as  the  elixir  of  new  and 
more  aervieeable  life  to  the  common  law.  Its  rigidity  is 
being  oonnteracted  by  the  application  of  this  modem  instru- 
ment for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
doctrine  of  police  power  now  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
substantive  law  and  renders  it  airain  national  and  popular 
and  an  institution  for  service  to  the  eomuuinity  as  a  whole. 

Onr  '-riminal  law  is,  of  course,  the  great  cause  of  popu- 
lar discoiitAjnt.  To  it  more  than  to  any  other  department 
of  the  law  may  be  charged  the  growing  disrespect  of  all 
law  and  the  loss  of  prestige  of  the  lawyer.  It  is  a  most 
deplorable  fact  and  to  the  great  shame  and  discredit  of 
onr  civilization  that  in  this  country,  at  this  advanced  age, 
the  statistics  show  more  homicides  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation than  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  put 
together.  It  is  said  that  we  are  guilty  of  about  nine  thou- 
sand homicides  annually,  with  ouly  little  more  than  one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  avenged  by  legal  execution.  But 
such  lax  treatment  of  crime  is  not  alto^retber  to  he  charged 
to  the  law.  Tlie  people  themselves  who  through  the  jury 
fix  the  standard  of  conduct  are  lar<r«'ly  to  be  hohl  account- 
able. At  the  same  tiiiu'.  ti  c  itself  must  hear  much  of 
the  blame.  .Tiulne  Anndou  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  declares  that  the  criminal  law  has  broken  down, 
that  **it  is  an  unworkable  machine (Outlook,  Vol.  83, 
page  601.)  It  certainly  is  more  conspicuously  true  here 
than  it  is  in  the  other  branches  of  the  law  that  the  individ- 
ual is  protected  in  what  seems  to  have  b^ome  a  vested 
right  to  commit  wrong  and  the  social  welfare  is  over- 
looked if  not  brazenly  disregarded.  The  announcement 
in  the  press  of  the  commission  of  a  shocking  crime  and 
the  capture  of  the  culprit  carries  with  it  not  the  slightest 
conviction  that  the  right  of  society  will  be  avenged  by  the 
punishment  of  the  individual.  Every  one  will  admit  tJiat 
delay  in  the  prosecution  and  disposition  of  criminal  cases 
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is  an  important  factor  in  the  inefficiency  of  legal  procedure. 
But  the  technicalities  of  the  criminal  law  are  chiefly  respons- 
ible for  the  deplorable  state  of  public  disapproval.  The 
vicious  doctrine  of  presumed  prejudice,  presumed,  as  in  this 
state,  from  error  of  even  insignificant  triviality,  even  from 
error  committed  by  a  stenographer  in  the  misspelling  of  a 
word,  or  in  the  omission  of  the  article  **the'*,  though  the 
■'criDie  with  which  the  det'cii<laiiT  wn>  cliariied  and  found 
i;iiiltv  niuv  have  Ixh-h  the  most  atrocious  known  to  our  civil- 
ization,  the  r  ape  of  a  ward,  or  the  hctrayal  of  a  jniblic  trust, 
Jias  l)rou.i;lit  our  law  aiid  our  courts  into  such  utter  contempt, 
that  lawyers  iiiid  it  futih'  even  to  attempt  an  apology.  The 
criminal  laughs  at  the  overzcalousness  of  tlie  appellate 
court  to  protect  his  individual  rights  and  returns  to  society 
to  continue  with  greater  assurance  his  vicious  depredations. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  left  to  the  people  but  a 
hopelessness  and  a  disgust  for  the  learned  legal  profession 
and  the  determination  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
whenever  occasion  again  arises. 

It  is  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  society  at  large 
that  the  law  exists.  A  criminal  has  rights,  but  so  has  the 
State.  In  ages  past,  when  the  crown  or  the  ruling  class  had 
a  tendency  to  oppress,  the  care  and  solicitude  for  the  indi- 
vidual cliarut'd  with  crinic  indicated  a  leaning  towards  the 
]M)])ular  welfare  tliat  won  for  the  courts  the  aitproval  of 
the  ])eople  and  the  commendation  of  all  Insiory.  But  in 
tliese  times  wlien  tlie  State  i'^  not  a  crowned  head,  nor  a 
favored  class,  hut  when  tlie  State  is  the  people  and  all 
the  people,  to  make  a  fetish  of  the  rights  of  a  (»rirainal  as 
against  the  rights  of  society  is  a  ])erversion  of  law  and  an 
encouragement  to  the  tyranny  of  the  lawless  and  vicious. " 
It  is  a  pleasant  platitude  that  better  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer  let  nine  gnilty  men  escape.  With  the 
publicity  given  to  criminal  trials,  the  care  with  which  the 
defendajit  is  made  acquainted  with  the  charge  against  him, 
the  invariable  rule  that  a  defendant  shall  be  represented 
hy  counsel,  whether  he  can  compensate  such  counsel  oi 
not,  the  facilities  provided  by  the  State  for  appeal  after 
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conviction,  the  scrutinj  applied  to  the  record  by  the  appel- 
late courts,  the  liberality  with  which  the  pardoning  power 
is  exercised,  the  conviction  and  incarceration  of  an  inno- 
cent man  is  practically  nnheard  of.  There  is  now  no 
longer  any  danger  of  convict iiig  and  of  holding  in  confine- 
ment an  innocent  man.  Bnt  onr  devotion  to  the  platitude 
results  in  no  innocent  man  suffering  while  nine  out  of 
every  ten  giulis  ones  continue  to  escape.  In  our  hi^i^lily 
organized  society,  in  the  congestion  of  urban  life,  on 
account  of  the  delicate  interdependence  of  eaeli  upon  all, 
it  is  not  altogether  a  too  revolutionary  doctrine  to  say 
that  the  peace,  safety  and  welfare  of  society  demands  that 
the  vicious  and  criminal  shall  be  segregated  from  it  even 
though  there  may  be  danger  that  with  every  nine  of  them 
one  innocent  man  shall  become  a  martyr  to  the  majesty 
of  law  and  order. 

Probably  the  most  vicious  of  all  the  shields  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  accused  against  the  attempts  of  society 
to  vindicate  its  rights  to  peace  and  security  is  the  per- 
version of  the  wholesome  constitutional  provision  that  no 
person  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  in  a 
criminal  case.  An  examination  of  the  history  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  this  provision  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  shows  that  it  had  been  the  praclii'C  tbrougli- 
oiit  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  compel  persons  charged  with  crime  to  make  con- 
fession, and  the  compulsion  consisted  not  only  of  promises 
of  great  reward  and  threat^  dire  penalties,  bnt  of  actual 
physical  torture  of  a  kind  to  cliill  the  blood  of  all  who  read. 
But  all  that  was  intended  by  the  constitutional  provision 
was  that  an  accused  shall  be  subjected  to  no  form  of  com- 
pulsion. It  was  never  intended  as  an  absolute  bar  or 
even  as  an  impediment  to  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  crime.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  it  has  become 
today.  Instead  of  being  a  wholesome  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent,  it  has  become  the  means  of 
escape  for  the  guilty.     Not  only  do  we  not  compel  an 
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accused  to  testify,  but  we  warn  him  against  offering  any 
explanation  at  all  of  the  sn^picious  circumstances  that 
brought  about  liis  arrest  and  indictment.  Moreover,  juries 
are  instmcted  by  the  conrt  that  the  defendant's  refiisal 
to  make  any  statement  mnst  not  be  regarded  as  a  dream- 
stance  tending  to  show  his  own  guilt.  Such  a  perverted 
application  of  the  constitutional  provision  results  in  most 
cases  in  the  failure  of  society  through  its  prosecuting 
officers  to  vindicate  its  rie^hts.  Worse  than  that,  instead 
of  l)piii2'  merely  a  safeguard  to  the  iunocent  individual,  it 
has  hr<'d  evils  as  irreat  as  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  Its 
enforcement  exposes  the  prisoner  to  the  inquisition  of 
detectives  and  fellow  prisoners,  wlio  through  fraud  and 
false  pretenses  and  with  the  hope  of  personal  reward  worm 
out  of  the  accused  what  they  can,  and  who  are  constantly 
under  the  temptation  to  color  and  pervert  the  Statements 
thus  obtained.  Moreover,  another  resultant  of  this  sup- 
posed safeguard  is  the  process  known  as  the  "third  de- 
gree", an  operation  of  nervous  torture  comparable  with 
the  worst  forms  of  ])hysi('al  torture  recorded  of  tlie  Dark 
Ap:es,  In  the  ordinary  activities  of  life,  on('  suspected 
of  wronc^  is  immediately  questioned  and  his  failure  to 
make  answer  naturally  arouses  suspicion,  and  a  vag^iCj 
confused  or  false  explanation  inevitably  brings  disaster. 
Because  the  law  in  this  respect  is  in  conflict  with  cx>mmon 
sense  and  the  natural  every  day  conduct  of  life,  because 
the  people  almost  daily  are  compelled  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  enemy  of  society  defiantly  and  successfully  re- 
sisting the  great  and  expensive  departments  of  police  and 
prosecuting  officers,  in  their  efforts  to  protect  society 
against  his  depredations,  and  Itecause  crime  is  thus  s^iven 
official  protection,  the  law  is  naturally  and  deservedly  held 
in  con  tern  I  )t. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  glaring  defect,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  evil  practices  of  barbarous  times.  The 
constitutionai  safeguard  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself  may  still  be  preserved  in 
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its  full  force  and  intent.  But  it  should  be  applied  litf^r- 
ally.  Compnlsion  is  the  element  to  be  ])rohibited.  It  is 
no  violation  of  this  provisioD,  however,  to  refrain  from 
warning  the  accused  against  niakins:  a  statement,  nor  to 
eliminate  the  absurd  practice  of  instructing  juries  that  the 
defendant's  wilfnl  refnsal  to  make  a  statement  shall  not 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  Ms  guilt.  It  would  even  conform 
with  common  sense  and  certainty  be  more  conducive  to  the 
detection  of  crime,  if  an  accused  were  invited  to  do  so—not 
by  a  detective  nor  by  a  traitorous  fellow  prisoner  but  i»y  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  in  the  ])reseuce  of  a  preliminary 
magistrate,  accompanied  by  an  official  stenographer,  and 
immediately  upon  his  arrest  and  before  an  opportunity  has 
heen  afforded  to  confederates  in  crime  or  to  counsel,  who, 
when  engaged  in  such  business,  are  equally  vicious  mem- 
bers  of  society,  to  manufacture  a  story  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  punishment  or  of  interfering  with  the  officers  of 
the  law  in  their  business  of  detecting  the  real  offender. 
Such  statement,  thus  recorded,  would  be  rea.^oria))le  evi- 
dence  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  the  prisoner's  refusal  to 
make  any  statement  either  when  invited  at  the  tiuie  of 
his  arrest  or  at  the  time  of  trial  wouhl  aid  the  jury  in 
their  deliberations  of  the  case.  Iiegislation  with  such  ends 
in  view  would  not  violate  the  constitutional  safeguards 
thrown  about  defendants  in  criminal  causes.  It  would 
conform  to  the  practice  of  every  day  life,  and  would  make 
the  law  accord  witli  (MMnmon  sense.  It  would  n-^ul!  in 
the  conviction  of  the  ^ilty  and  not  in  the  sHcrh.tcst  de/rree 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  innocent  any  more  than 
they  are  jeopardized  under  the  present  practice.  It  would 
eliminate  a  serious  cause  for  the  disrespect  for  the  criminal 
law. 

The  Adjective  or  administrative  side  of  the  law  shares 
with  the  criminal  law  the  responsibility  for  the  contempt 
of  the  people  for  our  whole  system  of  jurisprudence.  No- 
where else  on  the  globe,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Spain,  is  to  be  found  such  a  stu^lied  and  well  wrought 
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scheme  to  defeat  the  law  of  jthe  land  and  its  reasonable 
application.  Nowhere,  whether  in  the  literature  of  the 
timesy  or  in  the  gatherings  of  men,  not  even  in  the  midst 
of  any  assemblage  of  the  most  nltra-conservative  member h 

of  the  leiral  prole-ssioii  can  be  found  a  sincerely  disinter- 
ested apologist  for  our  system  of  courts  and  lejsfal  proced- 
ure. The  delavs  and  expense  with  whicii  ordiuarv  litiija- 
tion  is  attended  have  outworn  tiie  patience  of  lawyei  s  and 
laitv  alike.  The  courts  which  should  he  the  haven  of 
refuge  for  those  troubled  in  material  thiniys  arc  as  plague 
spots  to  be  shunned  and  avoided.  And  the  imoertainty 
with  which  the  fixed  and  definite  rules  of  law  are  applied, 
because  of  the  exaltation  of  the  form  of  presentation  over 
the  substance  involved,  makes  of  our  jurisprudence  a 
laughing-stock  to  those  not  immediately  affected,  and  a 
financial  and  nervous  drain  on  those  who  have  confided 
their  affairs  to  its  jurisdiction.  Lawyers  first  advise 
clients  to  keep  out  of  the  courts,  and  then,  though  able  to 
expound  what  the  law  really  is,  take  groat  ])ains  to  prepare 
the  client  against  the  probable  continpreiicy  of  a  i)urcly 
accidental  fate.  Decisions  are  rendered  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  but  on  some  act  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion of  the  attorney  presenting  the  matter  for  review  to  the . 
appellate  court.  The  rules  and  the  machinery  supplied  for 
their  operation  were  originally  intended  and  have  their 
sole  justification  in  their  usefulness  as  means  to  the  end 
thai  justice  may  at  least  be  approximated.  These  rules 
and  our  judicial  system  are  now  largely  iiicie  tools  in 
what  has  justly  heoii  <  ]iaracterizcd  as  a  game  in  wliicli 
the  litigant  has  no  part  except  to  pay  the  ex])ense  thereof. 

A  flagrant  illustration  of  this  is  to  he  found  in  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ■Missouri  that  unless  it  is 
stated  by  the  ai)i)ollant  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  that  **he 

'  then  and  there  did  duly  except"  to  the  action  of  the  trial 
court  in  overruling  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  review 
of  the  merits  of  the  cause  is  denied.  Si^ch  a  disposition 

of  a  lawsuit  is  repulsive  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  justice. 
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In  the  first  place  the  failure  of  the  attorney  for  the  appel- 
lant to  insert  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  that  he  **did  then 

aiid  liieru  duly  except"  has  notlinig  Id  do  willi  the  sub- 
ject  matter  of  the  controversy,  nor  is  its  omission  due 
to  any  fault  of  the  litigant  himself.    In  the  second  pla<H\ 
it  could  very  easily  be  presumed  from  the  very  preseiice 
of  the  litigant  before  the  appellate  tribunal  that  he  excepts 
to  the  adverse  rulings  of  the  court  below.  In  the  third 
place,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  appellant's  attorney  did  not 
actually  'Hhen  and  there  duly  except'^  to  the  action  of  the 
trial  court  in  overruling  the  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
and  therefore  the  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  bill  of 
exro])tioii.s  is  false  and  unlnio.    In  St.  Louis  at  least,  un- 
less it  be  by  chance  or  in  extraordinary  matters,  attorneys 
are  not  in  ('oint  wlieu  tiie  jud^e  hands  down  his  decision 
overruling  tiie  motion  for  new  trial.    Consequently  unless 
counsel  inserts  in  his  bill  of  exceptions  that  which  is  untrue, 
namely,  that  he  ''did  then  and  there  duly  except",  his 
client's  controversy  will  not  be  reviewed  on  appeal.  In 
answer  to  this  criticism,  it  is  said  that  the  exception  is 
presumed.     Certainly  dt  is  presumed.     Then  why  re- 
quire it  to  be  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  exceptions? 
Furthermore,  on  what  "theory  of  justice   are  litigants' 
rights  pemiitted  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  failure   of  nn 
attorney    to    write    ont     a    merely  formal  allecration.' 
And  if  this  formal  allegation  is  such  an  indispensable^ 
one,  why  has  it  never  occurred  to  the  courts  to  offer 
the  parties  an  opportunity  to  supply  it?   Why  make  a  lit- 
igant suffer  for  the  mechanical  mistakes  of  a  regularly 
licensed  attorney? 

Bills  of  exception  serve  no  good  purpose.  They  are 
merely  a  snare  in  which  "the  quest  for  error*',  as  Judge 
Amidon  calls  it  if^upra)^  is  pursued.  They  are  not  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  the  orderly  logical  |)resent;ilion  of  a 
case  in  some  of  the  other  enlightened  jurisdictions.  They 
ought  fo  1)e  abolished  in  IMissoiiri.  In  Eiigland,  a  copy  of  the 
pleadings  is  furnished  to  the  appellate  court,  together  with 
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a  transcript  of  the  evidence  and  then  the  question  is,  not, 

**Is  there  error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  court!'*  but 
the  question  is  ,  "Is  the  jud^rraent  just?"  What  influence 
is  it  that  prevents  Missouri  from  adopting  a  similarly  sen- 
sible procedure.' 

The  time  consumed  in  the  natural  course  of  procedure 
from  one  court  in  our  complicated  and  redundant  system 
to  ano theft  aggravated  by  the  numerous  instances  of  delay 
of  a  decision  after  the  case  has  been  briefed,  argued  and 
submitted  to  the  court,  with  the  altogether  too  frequent 
disposition  of  cases  on  mere  matters  of  practice  or  the 
granting  of  new  trials  on  account  of  an  infraction  by  one 
side  or  the  other  of  a  rule  of  procedure,  together  with  the 
expense  attending  such  a  tortuous,  dilatory  and  uncertain 
operation,  wholly  vitiates  the  theory  that  our  law  is  for  the 
poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  All  men  are  indeed  equal 
before  the  law,  that  is,  before  the  substantive  law,  but 
the  procedure  that  leads  up  to  its  a|>j)lication  prohibits  the 
poor  man  from  enjoying  its  heneiits.  President  Taft,  in 
an  article  in  tlie  Noi  th  American  Keview,  Vol.  187,  page 
852,  makes  the  statement: 

"It  may  be  asnerted  as  a  general  proposltioa  that  every  thing  which 
tends  to  prolong  or  delay  litigation  between  individuals,  or  between  isdl- 
viduals  and  corporations.  Is  a  great  advantage  to  the  litigant  who  has 
the  longer  purse.  The  wealthy  defendant  can  always  secure  a  compro- 
mise or  a  yielding  of  lawful  rights  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  plaintiff." 

A  poor  man  wronged  by  a  wealthy  individual  or  cor- 
poration who  undertakes  to  obtain  relief  through  the 
courts  of  the  land  is  in  not  much  better  position  than  was 
Tantalns  doomed  by  the  gods  eternally  to  stand  up  to  his 
neck  in  water  which  fled  from  him  when  he  tried  to  drink 
of  it,  and  over  whose  head  hung  fruits  which  the  winds 
wafted  away  whenever  he  tried  to  grasp  them. 

The  jealousy  with  which  we  in  this  State  protect  the 
riprht  of  every  litigant,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  trivial 
in  dollars  and  cents  his  controversy  may  he,  to  have  his 
case  heard  by  all  the  appellate  com  Is  oi'  the  land,  springs 
naturally  from  our  lack  of  confidence  iu  our  inferior  courts. 
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In  our  courts  of  first  instance  where  the  mass  of  litigation 
in  the  large  dties  is  forced  to  have  its  beginning,  the  law 
is  as  a  general  role  unknown  and  unknowable.   In  one  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  conrts  in  St.  Louis,  youthful  coun- 
sel recently  argued  the  legal  propositions  involved  in  a 
case  on  trial  at  great  length.   The  justice  finally  announced 
his  decision.   A  bystander  who  had  been  much  impressed 
by  the  arguments,  ventured  afterwards-  to  ask  the  justice 
what  influenced  him  to  rendor  tlie  det  i>ion  he  made  iu 
the  ease.     "Inflnoncef "  reseiittully  retorted  thp  justice, 
**  there  was  no  iuHuence.   I  did  not  know  either  party. *^ 
The  older  members  of  our  profession,  and  those  whose 
lives  are  spent  outside  the  large  cities,  contemplating  the 
evils  of  our  jurisprudence,  are  naturally  absorbed  with 
the  problems  of  technicalities  and  delays  in  our  appellate 
courts.    TTow  to  ^et  a  speedy  hearing  ^nid  a  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  cause  on  the  merits  constitutes  for  them  the 
whole  problem  that  requires  attention.    But  tlie  younger 
members  of  the  bar  and  those  who  practice  in  the  large  cities 
realize  that  the  character  of  our  courts  of  first  instance 
for  the  trial  of  petty  offenses  and  controversies  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  majesty  of  law  and  a  flagrant  cause  of  pop- 
ular disrespect  for  its  admiuistration.    When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  very  large  mass  of  people  are  of  sTuall  means, 
and  that  consequently  their  ditliculties  i-equirinc:  the  aid 
of  law  for  correction  or  amelioration,  are  violations  of 
city  ordinances,  petty  misdemeanors,  and  claims  and  con- 
troversies involving  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  in 
amount,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  their  duly  point 
of  contact  with  law  and  courts  is  the  police  court  and  the 
justice  of  the  peace  court,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
pofiular  respect  for  law  and  order  depends  largely  upon 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  these  Inferior  tribunals. 
And  it  is  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of  Chica.i2:o, 
and  the  very  recent  exceptitms  of  New  York  and  Ruflfalo, 
throughout  the  count ry  there  has  been  preserved  in  all 
their  ancient  inadequacy  the  institution  of  the  justice  of 
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the  peace  court  and  the  unscieiititic  police  court,  that  with 
the  mass  of  our  fih/t^ns  law  aud  its  administration  have 
fallen  into  disrepute.  Without  the  facilities  for  exact  com- 
putation, it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  e\'ery  ten  persons  wlio 
come  into  our  appellate  courts,  and  to  every  one  hundred 
that  deal  with  our  circuit  courts,  thousands  of  our  people 
in  the  larger  cities  are  forced  to  resort  to  justice  and  police 
courts.  And  with  the  largest  portion  of  these,  the  justice 
and  the  police  courts  are  not  only  courts  of  first  instance, 
but  also  of  necessity  courts  of  last  and  final  jurisdiction. 
The  [urge  mass  of  our  pooi)le  of  the  cities  know  uo  other 
standard  of  .Xniericau  justice  thau  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  these  mlerior  cuiuls,  and  yet  to  tliese  euurts  our  offi- 
cials and  the  legal  profession  pay  least  attention.  For 
the  disgraceful  state  to  which  the  judicial  machinery  for 
the  disposition  of  so-called  petty  matters  has  sunk,  the 
prevailing  system  of  politics  must  be  charged  with  some  of 
the  blame.  But  the  legal  profession  is  i^ot  without  respon- 
sibility. Lawyers  of  the  lii^liost  staiiiiiniz:,  men  who  are 
accredited  with  tlie  loftiest  ideals,  not  only  tnlernto  such 
conditions  but  actively  snpj)ort  theui.  One  of  tlie  nu>st 
distinguished  lawyers  in  St.  Louis,  iu  discussing  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Bar  Association  of  St.  Louis  two  years  ago  to  ob- 
tain legislation  to  wipe  out  the  justice  court  and  to  establish 
in  its  stead  the  civilized  system  of  municipal  courts,  ])at- 

terned  ailei  those  now  exist iiio-  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  said: 
"If  you  take  away  the  Justice  courls  aud  the  Houso  oi  Delegates,  we 
will  have  no  politics.  Those  places  are  all  that  are  left  for  the  politicians 
to  work  for." 

Such  a  sentiuieiit  imlicates  the  re.nl  obstacle  in  the  was' 
of  reform.  It  reflects  an  aristocratic  attitude  of  mind, 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  people^  a  miscouceptiou  of  the  function  of  the 
law  in  a  democracy,  an  anti-social  point  of  view  which  edu- 
cation must  first  eradicate  from  the  makeup  of  the  legal 
profession  before  the  administration  of  law  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  for  the  welfare  of  the  people* 
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.Viiother  difficulty  in  the  way  of  intelligent  and  effective 
reform  in  our  judicial  system  and  legal  procedure  is  the 
utter  lack  of  information  as  to  their  operation  and  eli'eets. 
No  other  institution  is  without  its  statistics.  The  reports 
of  public  officials  in  every  other  department  of  the  public 
service  tell  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  admimstration  of  the 
offioe  or  department  and  the  efficiency  with  which  its  work 
is  performed.  A  system  of  statistics  showing  the  number 
of  cases  instituted  in  onr  courts,  the  time  expended  in  their 
consideration  and  disposition,  the  number  of  trials  de  novo 
in  smaller  controversies  and  petty  offenses,  the  number 
ul'  ai)peals  upon  points  of  law,  the  wasteful  reuiais,  the 
disposition  of  cases  on  ])»nnts  of  ])ra(ti(.'e,  and  then  the 
terrific  cost  not  only  to  litigants  but  to  tlie  State  at  large, 
would  bring  about  a  veritable  revolution  in  our  antiquated 
and  unjust  system.  Because  of  our  lack  of  definite  knowl- 
edge, the  evils  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  and  to 
grow  until  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  is  admin- 
istered have  become  intolerable.  Mere  continued  com- 
plaint,  confined  as  it  is  to  news[)ai)er  and  magazine  dis- 
cnssfon  and  to  an  occasional  Bar  Association  address,  will 
result  in  nothini;  but  aggravation  of  the  growing  contempt 
for  the  wliofe  institution  of  law  and  its  enforcement,  which 
if  not  abated  by  intelligent  and  seientfic  reform  will  inevi- 
tably bring  disaster  to  our  whole  social  and  ])olitical  fabric. 
The  evils  in  our  substantive  law,  that  law  wliich  is  the  crys- 
talization  of  the  customs  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  they, 
the  people,  have  the  power  to  correct.  But  the  evils  in 
the  administrative  law,  in  the  judicial  machinery  and  legal 
procedure,  the  legal  profession,  lawyers  and  judges  alike, 
must  reform.  ' 

Suggestions  for  reform  are  not  wanting.  Everyone  has 
some  remedy  to  offer  either  for  a  part  or  fur  all  the  evil. 
These  remedies  liuiy  be  the  very  ones  to  adopt,  and  yet  > 
beeanse  of  the  lack  of  publicity  and  the  oonsc(|aent  lack  of 
study  of  them  by  the  profession  and  by  the  people  at  large, 
no  remedy  thus  offered  meets  with  the  approval  necessary 
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for  its  adoption.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  lawyers  as  a 
body  to  suggest  safe  and  sane  methods  for  arriving  at  an 
intelligent  solution  of  tbe  problem.  To  this  end,  it  is  re- 
spectfully urged  that  the  Missouri  Bar  Association  call 

upon  the  Governor  and  through  him  upon  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  16  create  a  eommiission  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  evils,  and  of  discuss- 
ing them  and  tlieir  proposed  remedies  with  tlie  legal  pro- 
fession and  will  I  the  public,  and  to  come  hack  to  the  Legis- 
Jiature  of  1913  with  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  all 
onr  courts,  the  whole  of  our  judicial  machinery,  and  with 
recommendations  for  the  reform  of  our  legal  procedure. 

By  such  action,  and  by  the  dedication  of  our  talents  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  affects  it,  we  shall  help  to  restore  the  legal 
profession  to  its  traditional  place  of  nobility  and  dignity. 
The  clergy  throughout  the  civilized  world  is  engaged  in 
the  inspiring  task  of  revitalizing  and  popularizing  religion 
and  of  sut'ializing  the  institutional  church.  The  medical 
profession  has  organized  itself  and  assembles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  its  scienliiic  knowl- 
pdge  to  the  end  that  disease  may  he  prevented  ev«'Ti  i  hough 
the  need  of  doctors  may  thereby  tend  to  be  diminished. 
That  the  legal  profession  may  regain  its  ancient  place  of 
equal  nobility  with  the  ministry  and  the  medical  profession, 
law>'ers  must /demonstrate  that,  above  employment  to  pri- 
vate interests  for  mere  pecuniary  gain,  they  also  value 
and  cherish  the  ideal  of  serviceableness  to  mankind.  Law 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  And  the  end  is  not  the  devel- 
opment of  a  game  for  the  intellectual  delectation  of  judges 
and  lawyers,  nor  is  it  that  lawyers  shall  by  their  wits  be 
al)le  to  serve  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  a  fa\  ored  few,  but 
the  end  of  law  is  that  justice  and  righeousness  shall  pre- 
vail ill  order  that  we  may  realize,  in  these  United  States,  the 
ideal  oi  a  tru«  democracy.  j.  ^  q^^^ 

Stm  liOtm. 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  PBDBBAL  COURTS  ON 
QUESTIONS  OF  STATE  LAW. 

KuBN  V.  Faibmont  Coal  Co.,  215  U.  S.  349. 

Onr  American  system  is  a  very  complicated  one.  With 

the  Federal  gavernment  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the  States 
on  the  other,  e[i(  h  supposed  to  be  supreme  within  its  proper 
limits  and  yet  with  the  only  divisiou  between  them  such 
as  human  language  atlunis,  we  need  not  wonder  tliat  there 
have  been  endless  disputes  and  a  despt  rate  eivii  war.  In 
nearly  every  department,  there  lias  been  conflict.  We  are 
here  coDcemed,  however,  witli  only  one  line  of  dispute, 
which  has  raged  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  and 
is  still  not  near  a  settlement,  between  the  courts  of  the  two 
systems.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Kuhn  V.  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,^  decided  in  1909»  was  a  suit 
brought  in  the  United  States  courts  by  a  citizen  of  Ohio 
against  a  West  Virginia  corporation,  to  recover  damages 
for  the  subsidence  of  the  surface-land,  in  consequence  of 
the  corporation's  failure  to  leave  sufficient  support,  when 
it  mined  the  underlying  coal.  The  deed  of  the  grantor, 
Kuhn,  had  conveyed  "all  the  coal'*  underneath  the  tract 
in  question,  and  in  West  \  u  ^idli  it  had  been  held  by  4  to  1 
iu  an  identical  case,  decided  alter  the  date  of  the  Kuhn 
deed,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  no  implied  reservation 
of  the  right  to  su])port.  This  decision,  so  the  United  States 
iSuprenie  Court  iiold  by  4  to  3,  is  not  to  be  followed  by 
them.  There  are  consequently  two  rides  of  property  within 
the  same  limits  for  identical  transactions. 

That  this  is  an  anomaly  can  hardly  be  doubted  and  is 
now  generally  admitted.  It  has  been  illustrated  in  many 
cases,  and  the  results  are  extraordinary  in  a  civilized  sys- 
tem. Two  notes  are  given  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 

'  215  U.  8.  Z49, 
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debt.  On  one,  the  defendant  can  only  bo  sued  in  the  State 
court  and  escapes  liability  by  setting  ii])  thv  cMjuities.  The 
other  note  comes  to  the  hands  of  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
who  has  the  right  to  sue  in  the  United  States  courts,  and 
there  the  same  defendant  is  held  liable.*  One  who  has 
loaned  money  on  a  series  of  bills  of  lading,  which  turn  out 
to  be  fraudulent,  must  submit  to  a  judgment  against  him  in 
a  suit  on  one  of  the  bills,  while  another  suit  on  an  identical 
bill  results  in  a  full  recovery  in  another  forum.'  The  same 
defendant  sued  by  two  plaintiffs,  is  liable  to  one,  because 
he  was  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation,  and  is  not  liable  to 
the  other,  because  he  was  not  a  stockholder*  These  re- 
sults are  highly  incongruous  and  yet  they  are  types  and 
necessary  results  oi'  the  decisions  wliicli  the  United  States 
courts  have  m.ide.  Tt  is  the  ])nri)ose  ol"  thi.s  paper  shortly 
to  re\aew  these  cases  Irom  a  liistorical  point  of  view. 

When  a  very  young  lawyer,  as  far  back  as  1882.  the 
preseut  writer  published  an  article^  under  the  same  main 
title  as  the  present  one.  The  effort  was  tliore  made  to  trace 
historically  the  growth  of  the  principk  s  of  decision,  which 
have  become  established  in  those  cases  in  the  United  States 
courts,  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  determine  questions 
of  State  law.  Any  reader  will  easily  understand  how  later- 
esting  it  was  to  read  the  recent  case,  which  is  the  text  of 
this  article,  and  there  see  exemplified  the  truth,  which  the 
writer  tried  to  enforce  twenty-eight  years  ago,  that  the 
cases  refusing  to  i'ollow  the  State  rulings  are  niicily  un- 
sound. So  unsound  that  even  today,  in  the  highest  court 
of  the  land,  vears  and  vt*ars  after  the  Hist  and  manv  subse- 
(picnt  breakings  away  from  true  principle,  tiie  cancerous 
growth  is  still  grudgingly  accepted  by  the  court  itself,  and 
three  justices  unite  in  a  dissent  against  the  four  who  com- 
pose the  majority.'^  Tins  too,  in  a  case  where  the  temptation 
to  depart  from  the  State  rule  was  certainly  strong,  for  I 

'Swift  V.  Ty  on.  16  Peters.  1.  '  Soiithern   Taw  Review,  Decern- 

'Friedlandei  v.  K.  R..  130  U.  S.  ber.  1882,  pp.  452-93. 

416.  *  Only  seven  Justices  took  any  part 

*  Burgess  v.  Sellgman,  107  U.  8. 20.  in  this  case. 
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imagine  there  will  be  little  dissent  from  the  view  that  the 
decision  of  1905  in  tlie  State  Court  was  wron^2:J 

In  my  article  of  1882,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  place 
that  practically  all  the  federal  jurisdiction  divides  itself 
into  two  great  classes,  radically  different  the  one  from  the 
other.  In  all  cases  involving  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
constitution  or  statutes,  they  have  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  case.  The  question  arises  imder  the  leg- 
islation of  that  governmental  agency  of  which  they  are  a 
part,  and  who  but  the  judiciary  of  any  government  is  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  its  lawsT 

In  the  other  main  division  of  their  jurisdiction — and 
Kuhn  V.  P  aiuiiunt  Coal  Co.  beloiii^s  in  this  class — it  was 
pointed  out  that  they  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter,  but  the  case  ^'omes  before  them  simply  and  exclus- 
ively because  that  udc  j  irticular  suit  chances  to  arise  be- 
tween citizen'^  of  differeat  States.  In  prohably  a  thousand 
other  cases  raising  the  identical  questicm,  but  in  which  the 
purely  adventitious  fact  of  diverse  citizenship  does  not 
arise,  they  will  have  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever.®  Is  there 
any  general  princij>V'  of  law  to  point  out  the  rule  of  decision 
in  such  cases?  And  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  possibly 
some  reason  in  the  special  circumstances  of  our  system  to 
limit  or  abrogate  that  rulet  In  other  words,  was  the 
jurisdiction  in  citizenship  cases  conferred  for  some  purpose 
which  would  be  rendered  ineffective  by  tlie  application  of 
the  general  principle  t 

As  an  ordinary  rule,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt 
hut  that  in  the  class  of  cases  referred  to,  all  courts,  bv  virtue 
of  what  is  called  comity  and  might  e(iually  well  he  described 
as  a  decent  respect  for  the  haw  as  interpreted  by  the  judic- 
iary  of  that  sovereiu:iity  iiiKlcr  wliose  sy.-tcin  the  case  arose, 
decide  the  litigation  by  simply  ascertaining  what  is  the  rule 

'Griffin  V.  Falrniount  Coal  Co.,  TiO  provision  of  tlielr  code  as  to  what 

W.  Va.  480.    Tho  judgment  is  rested  cleods  .shall,  in  the  absence  of  ezcep* 

on  the  broad  language  of  tbe  deed  tion.  be  coastrued  to  include, 

as  to  the  right  to  mfne  all  tbe  coal.  'One  writer  contends  otherwlie. 

and  to  some  extent  (p.  488)  on  a  but  bis  plan  will  be  examined  later* 

VOL.  XLEV.  4 
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in  the  soverei^^nty  in  question.  This  is  a  well-known  prin- 
ciple, and  methods  of  proving  the  foreign  law  are  pointed 
out  by  text-book  writers.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  general  application  of  this  principle — and  it  will 
shortly  be  shown  that  it  was  applied  without  exception  dur- 
ing more  than  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence,  and 
by  the  constructive  mind  of  the  great  founder  of  our 
judicial  system — ^would  fail  of  carrying  out  the  purpose 
for  which  the  jurisdiction  in  citizenship  cases  was  con- 
ferred f 

Some  writers,  and  not  a  few  decisions,  seem  to  assert 
the  view  that,  unless  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

in  every  ease  examine  the  law  arising  in  the  particular  suit 
and  give  the  iiUgants  the  effective  benefit  of  their  individual 
opinion,  llie  constitutional  provisiun  in  citizensliip  cases 
will  fail  of  its  purpose  and  be  in  reality  iiullihed.  But 
surely  this  is  going  too  far.  Tlie  terms  and  evident  intent 
of  tbe  provision  are  fully  met  otherwise,  and  known  his- 
torical facts  demonstrate,  I  submit,  that  such  cannot  have 
been  the  purpose,  "^rhe  jealousy  felt  in  each  State  towards 
the  citizens  of  other  States  was  beyond  doubt  the  moving 
cause  for  the  provision,  and  the  object  was  to  secure  to 
such  litigants  a  reasonably  fair  trial  under  a  jury  and  judge 
selected  by  another  power  than  the  State  authorities.  This 
was  a  very  valuable  privilege  to  a  Puritan  from  New  Eng- 
land engaged  in  litigation  with  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  or 
to  a  far-off  South  Carolinian  claiming  to  recover  land  in 
New  York  from  a  citizen  thereof  holding  under  some  pos- 
sessory title.  The  chance  for  a  fair  decision  on  the  facts 
in  the  federal  tribunal  was  vastly  ij^reater,  and.  when  to 
this  is  added  the  guiding  iiillueiiee  of  a  trial  jud,ii:e  free  from 
State  prejudice,  tbe  purpose  of  the  provision  seems  amply 
explained  and  nillilled.^  Tmajrine  a  trial  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania County  Court  in  the  vale  of  Wyoming — the  seat  of 

» This  view  of  tbe  provision  seems  pressed   his   general  concnrrenc* 

to  be  maintained  by  Justice  McKin-  with  McKintoy.  and  Story  wftB  ab- 

ley  in  bis  dissent  in  Lane  v.  Viek,  sent. 
3  Howard,  464  (1845).   Tauey  ex- 
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the  Pennamite  wars — between  a  claimant  under  the  Con- 
necticut title  and  a  Pennsylvanian,  about  tlH>  year  1795, 
and  what  chance  would  the  former  have  had?  The  passion 
left  by  the  blood  and  contest  of  that  day  would  have  ren- 
dered his  suit  absolutely  hopeless.  How  different  under 
the  oonstitntional  provision  which  enabled  him  to  sue  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pennsylvania 
District  before  Judge  Paterson^^  of  New  Jersey,  and  with 
a  jur>'  selected  not  from  the  county  of  the  contest  but  from 
the  body  of  the  State. 

I  submit  therefore  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  citi- 
zenship f)rovision,  and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  tiif  cnrroction  of  errors  in  law— tlio  setting  up  of 
anotlier  vnh^  of  law  within  the  State,  different  from  that 
of  the  State  ronrts — was  what  tliose  careful  men  in  tlie 
Convention  of  1787  liad  in  view.  He  who  knows  the  bound- 
less State  jeaiouHy  of  those  times  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  it  is  prima  facie  stupendously  unlikely  either  that  they 
meant  this,  or  that  the  States  would  have  without  objec- 
tion ratified  the  constitution,  if  they  had  even  dreamed  that 
such  a  meaning  was  hidden  within  its  four  comers. 

There  is  little  in  the  history  of  the  Convention  of  1787 
to  show  the  meaning  of  the  provision.  At  the  very  o[)(>u- 
ini^  of  the  proceedings,  the  Virginia  resolutions  (No.  9), 
proposed  that  the  federal  courts  should  have  jurisdiction 
of  "cases  in  which  forei^iers,  or  citizens  of  other  States, 
applying?  to  such  jurisdictions,  may  be  interested."  This 
language  was  varied  in  committee  of  the  \vhoh>  and  the 
13th  resolution  was  reporte<l  tVom  the  coiimiittee  with  a 
provision  readiii^^:  **The  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judi- 
ciary shall  extend  to  .  .  .  questions  which  involve  the 
national  peace  and  harmony. During  the  later  consider- 
ation in  the  Convention  proper,  the  New  .Jersey  plan  was 
offered  but  contained  nothing  upon  this  subject.  The  pro- 

"In  Van  Home's  Lessee  v.  Doi-  Court,  also  sat,  hut  Paterson  waa 
raace.  2  DaUas,  304,  Judge  PeterH,  the  ptcsidiug  judge  aud  charged  the 
•C  Psnnaylvanla,  of  the  District  jury* 
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vision  as  quoted  was  not  materially  altered  in  the  Conven- 
tion and  was  referred  as  the  16th  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail.  Next,  in  drafting  a  form  of  constitation 
from  the  resolutions,  Bandolph,  evidently  in  the  effort  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  16th  resolution,  inserted  in  his 
draft  a  provision  giving  the  national  judiciary  jurisdiction 
"in  disputes  between  citizens  of  different  States/'  and  the 
Oomuiittee's  proposed  constitution  read  (Art.  XT.,  Par.  3), 
**The  jurisdiction  of  the  Su])r('uio  Court  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  ....  betwec^n  citizens  of  difforont  States.*' 
Tlie  only  niat«'rial  alteration  later  made  in  this  language 
,  was  by  changing  the  first  wordb  to  read:  ^*The  judicial 
power."" 

But  all  heretofore  said  is  merely  argument  from  proba- 
bilities. Have  we  any  more  secure  ground  to  stand  uponf 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  citizenship  clause  was  discussed 
to  any  great  extent  during  the  process  of  ratification,  but 

it  was  referred  to  very  clearly  in  Virginia  and  we  have  an 
almost  conclusive  indication  of  its  meaning  in  the  con- 
toniporaneons  exposition  given  it,  not  only  by  the  i^roatest 
of  our  cWu't'  Justices,  but. by  all  other  judicial  authorities 
.  during  tlie  tirst  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  ratifying  convention  of  Virginia,  George  Mason 
expressed"  dissatisfaction  with  the  provision  giving  the 

federal  courts  jurisdictiou  in  citizenship  cases,  and  Patrick 
llonry  was  very  explicit.    "I  .shall,"  he  said.*' 

'  Kivo  my  voit  e  for  the  federal  cognizance  only  whpfp  it  will  bo  tor  the 
jjiiblic  liberty  and  safety.  Its  jurisdiction,  in  diaptite  between  citizens  of 
different  states,  will  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  inconveniences. 
The  citizens  of  bordering  states  bave  frequent  Intercourse  with  one  another. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  states  to  each  other,  a  multiplicity  of  these  sulta 
will  be  instituted.  I  beg  gentlf^mon  to  Inform  me  of  this — in  what  court? 
art?  they  to  go  and  by  what  are  they  to  be  tried?  Is  it  by  a  law  of  Penu- 
si>ivaaia  or  of  Virginia?" 

"  The  Growth  of  the  Constitution.       "Elliot's  Debates,  III.,  551  etante. 
In   William  M.  MeiffB,  pp.  234-40.         lhid»  542. 
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To  this  John  Marshall  replied 

The  ImnoraUe  member  objects  to  suits  being  Instituted  in  the  Federal 
(  ourLs,  by  the  dtlsens  of  one  state,  against  the  citisens  of  another  state. 

Wer<  I  to  contond  that  this  was  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  that  thp  go\pin 
meat  ^vithont  it  would  be  defective.  I  should  not  use  my  own  judgment. 
But  are  not  the  objections  to  it  carried  too  far?  ...  In  the  court  oi 
whieh  state  will  it  be  institute^?  said  the  honorable  gentleman.  It  will 
be  instituted  in  the  court  of  tliat  state  where  the  defendant  resides,  where 
tho  (  an  come  at  him.  and  nowhere  else.  By  the  laws  of  which  state 
will  it  be  determined?  said  he.  By  the  lav.s  of  that  .state  uhpio  the  con- 
tract was  made.  According  to  those  laws,  and  those  only,  f-an  it  be  deoitS^'fi. 
Is  this  a  novelty?  No,  it  is  a  principle  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  com- 
monwealth. If  a  man  contracted  a  debt  in  the  Bast  Indies,  and  It  was 
sued  for  here,  the  decision  must  be  consonant  to  the  laws  of  that  country. 
Suppose  a  contract  made  in  Maryland,  where  the  annual  interest  is  at  six 
per  rentnm,  and  n  suit  inj^tituted  for  it  in  Virginia;  what  Intprest  would 
Ip^  piven  now,  without  ;iny  t'l'dt^rn!  aid?  The  interest  (tt  Miiryland  mo.st 
certainly;  and  if  the  contract  had  been  made  in  Virginia,  and  suit  brought 
la  Maryland,  the  interest  of  Virginia  must  be  given,  without  doubt.  It 
is  now  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  that  state  where  the  contract  was 
made.  The  laws  which  governed  the  contract  at  its  formation  govern  It 
In  iu  decision." 

To  this  outline  of  his  opinion  of  the  law  in  these  cases, 
Marshall  adhered  loyally  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
clearly  not  playing  here  the  part  of  a  mere  advocate,  striv- 
ing to  meet  objections  and  to  secure  ratification  by  advanc- 
ing any  argiiniont  likely  to  satisfy  critics  and  the  hesitating. 
Ho  was  (louhtlcs.s  too  big-liearted  and  too  honest  to  resort 
to  ilicse  tricks,  despite  the  partisanship  of  his  nature,  and 
he  was  simply  expressing  an  opinion  whicli  seemed  to  hiin 
and  many  others  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun.  He  was 
never  once — so  far  as  I  have  l)een  able  to  find — shaken  in 
this  view  during  his  thirty-four  years  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  while  his  great  mind  was  forging  onr  jurisiii-ndciice 
into  a  shape,  which  some  of  his  followers  have  alas!  de- 
parted from  to  its  detriment 

The  effort  seems  to  be  made  by  a  recent  writer''*  to  bol- 
ster np  Story  and  Taney  in  their  departure  from  then 

"Jf>i'i .  "jC.  .-:,7.  Federal  Courts,"  In  Vol.  IV.,  of  1111. 

"  f'rof.  SchoHeld,  in  his  article  on  nois  T>n\v  Rpview  (March,  1910), 
*'8witt    V.    Tyson,    Uniformity    of     pp.  533-551;  539,  542,  546. 

Judge-Made  State  Iaw  in  State  and 
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established  priuciples  as  to  federal  decisions  on  questions 
of  State  law,  by  some  supposed  teachings  of  the  great  chief 
justice,  but  it  cannot  succeed.  Marshall's  record  is  too 
clear.  It  will  be  necessary  here,  in  order  to  show  this  fact, 
to  recall  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  first  fifty  years  of  our  existence.  These,  by  the  way, 
were  entirely  omitted  from  the  discussion  in  Kuhn  v.  Fair- 
mont Coal  Co.,  and  the  argument  confined  almost  absolutely 
to  eases  after  1842  and  chieflv  of  a  still  later  date.  Pos- 
si  Illy,  MarshalTs  name  has  lust  its  authority  in  the  eyes  of 
the  modern  bench,  and  the  earlier  decisions  liave  beyond 
((uestion  been  largely  subnuM  fced  l)y  the  chaos  of  doctrine 
of  the  last  fifty  or  spv^iity  y(>ars;  but  they  are  of  course 
essential  in  a  historical  examination. 

Swift  V.  Tyson,"'  decided  in  1842,  is  the  case  from 
which  our  modem  juridical  troubles  in  this  regard  take 
their  origin,  and  of  course  it  bulks  large  in  all  discussions 
of  the  subject.  It  will  shortly  be  considered,  but  first  some 
preliminary  points  must  be  disposed  of.  In  Swift  v.  Tyson 
to  some  extent,  and  still  more  in  the  recent  case  of  Kuhn 
V.  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  seems 
profitless  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
(contained  in  section  34  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  Re- 
vised Statutes  721)  ''the  laws  of  the  several  States  .  .  . 
shall  he  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common 
law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  eases  where  they 
apply.''  Does  the  word  lairs  include  the  <Iecisioiis  of  the 
courts,  it  is  asked,  and  this  <iiu'.stiini  is  soon  resolved  into 
the  merely  academic  one  of  whether  courts  dechire  or  make 
law.  Surely,  this  is  iiii])rofit;ible  and  a  very  poor  ground 
for  those  to  rest  their  case  upon.'"  who  think  the  United 
States  courts  should  in  such  oases  follow  the  State  courts. 
That  the  courts  do  in  fact  make  the  law  to  a  large  extent, 
despite  Blackstone,  is  too  plain  to  need  argument,  but  with- 

"le  PMers.  1.  Ington  examined  this  point,  but  re8t« 

As  early  as  1814.  in  Golden  v.     ed  his  decision  on  comity. 
Prince,  3  Waiti.  313,  Justice  Wash* 
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in  the  purview  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1789,  it  is  in 
my  judgment  clear  that  the  decisions  of  tlie  courts  are  not 
laws.  Statutes  are  what  were  intended  to  be  made  rules  of 
decision  by  that  provision. 

If  this  is  thought  by  any  one  to  be  a  giving  up  of  the 
case,  the  answer  is  (1)  that  an  nnsoond  and  untrue  reason 
is  worse  than  none,  and  that  my  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the 
true  basis  to  stand  upon,  and  (2)  that  it  is  not  contended 
that  there  is  any  binding  statutory  obligation  to  follow  the 
State  courts.  1  should,  with  Marshall,  rest  that  obligation 
with  full  confidence  upon  comity  and  a  conviction  of  the 
soundness  of  his  view  expressed  in  1825^**  that 

"No  court  iu  the  universe,  which  professed  to  be  governed  by  principle, 
would,  we  presume,  undertake  to  uay  that  tlie  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  France,  or  of  any  other  nation,  bad  misunderstood  their  own  stat- 
utes. .  .   >  On  the  Mine  prlndple,  the  construction  given  by  the  courts 

of  the  aeveral  states  to  the  legislntive  arts  of  those  States  is  received  as 
true.  uTiless  they  come  In  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties 
of  the  United  States. ' 

The  eminent  Justice  Bushrod  Washington,  too,  wrote  in 
1814  in  Golden  v.  Prince/*  '*The  injustice  as  well  as  the 
absurdity  of  the  former  (the  Federal  courts)  deciding  by 
one  mle,  and  the  latter  (the  State  courts)  by  another,  would 

be  too  monstrous  to  find  a  place  in  any  system  of  govern- 
ment/' 

This  view  was,  as  has  been  said,  loyally  adhered  to  by 
xMarshaU,  so  lonpr  as  he  was  iijion  the  bench,  and  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  first  departure  from  it  was  not  made  until 
several  years  after  his  death.  I'he  ihst  ease,  too,  to  slip 
off  the  track  was  one  in  which  the  temptation  to  make  an 
exception  was  unusually  strong;  the  decision  turned  on  a 
question  of  general  commercial  law  and  a  well  known  Latin 
quotation^*^  was  used  with  effect.  Indeed,  it  was  at  first 
in  questions  of  commercial  law  only  that  the  exception  be- 

"Elmendorf  v.  l^ylor,  10  When-  Athenia.  alia   miiu ,  alia  posthac, 

ton,  152.  sed  et  apud  omnes  gentes,  et  omni 

**  3  Wash.  313.  tempore,  una  eademque  lex  obtlne- 

»Noa  erit  alta  lex  Romae.  alia  Ut 
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came  eBtablished  for  the  United  States  courts  to  decide  as 
they  thought  right,  with  little  regard  to  the  State  decLsions ; 
hut,  the  breach  once  made,  it  soon  grew  wider,  and  the  rule 
of  not  following  came  next  to  be  applied  occasionally  but 
quite  irregularly  in  what  were  called  questions  of  "general 
jurisprudence,"  by  wliich  was  meant  the  interpretation  of 
written  instruments,  the  determination  of  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  so  on.  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  this  that 
they  began  to  rule  differently  from  tlie  State  courts  as  to 
the  meaning  of  State  statutes.  All  this  will  be  .sliow  n  n  orn 
the  decisions  later  and  is  mentioned  here  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  the  contrast  with  Marshall's  coiuse. 

There  did  not  exist  in  his  day  a  genernl  cnDiintTcinl  Inw. 
apart  from  a  soverei,a:nty  to  create  it,  lioating  in  tlie  air, 
intangible.  His  great  mind  knew  of  no  such  fourth  dimen- 
sion of  space.  In  1803  the  case  of  IMandeville  v.  Biddle^' 
was  decided  by  him.  It  presented  the  bare  question 
whether,  under  a  contract  made  in  Virginia,  a  remote  as- 
signee of  a  promissory  note  could  sue  the  maker.  A  ques- 
tion purely  of  commercial  law,  and  in  which  there  could  cer- 
tainly not  be  the  smallest  doiiht  as  to  wliat  was  the  general 
iide!  Ijut  this  is  not  so  nmeh  as  adverted  to.  The  only 
discussion— and  it  is  short — is,  what  was  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia upon  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  leading  point 
was  whether  Virginia  had  in  any  way  adopted  the  statute 
of  Anne  in  regard  to  promissory  notes,  but  the  Virginia 
decisions  are  examined,  and  neither  in  the  opinion  of  Mar- 
shall, the  arguments  of  counsel,  nor  in  the  long  note  upon 
the  case  contained  in  an  ai)pendix,  is  there  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  an  overrulini;-  p;eneral  commercial  law.  As  soon 
as  it  is  shown  tliat  the  suit  could  not  have  succeeded  in  the 
Virarinia  courts,  judufment  is  entered  against  tlie  plaintiff. 
Is  this  the  teaching  from  which  Prof.  Schofield  tliinks  that 

Marshall's  pupil,''  Story,  learned  the  doctrine  of  Swift 
V.  Tyson! 

«1  Cranch,  290. 
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This  same  litigation  was  the  means  of  showing  onoe  more 
in  a  few  years  how  closely  the  State  decisions  were  then 
adhered  to.  In  1809,  in  Riddle  v.  MandeviUe,^  the  same 
parties  sued  on  the  same  note  in  equity,  and  Marshall,  after 

showing  that  the  suit  could  be  maintained  in  equity  under 
the  Virg'inia  decisions,  entered  a  decree  for  the  {jlaintiffs. 
Airain  in  ISO-")  and  1810,  decisions**"*  were  rendered  wiili 
whicli  the  Tiiodern  doetrine  of  Story  is  not  easy  to  reconcile; 
and  in  in  (iaither  v.  Bank,-'  it  is  held  that  a  suit  n))on 
a  promissory  note  eannot  be  maintained  beeanse  the  note 
was  tainted  by  usury  and  therefore  void,  nnfler  the  law  of 
Maryland.  **This  case  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Mary 
land,"  says  the  opinion  of  Justice  Johnson.  In  1838  and 
1841  respectively,  Bank  v.  Daniel,^  and  Smith  v.  Clapp'*^ 
are  very  similar  in  that  they  discuss  in  commercial  cases 
not  only  the  statutes  of  the  States  having  a  bearing,  but  the 
decisions  as  well. 

All  of  these  cases,  except  the  two  last,  were  decided  in 
Marshall's  day.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  were  largely 
concerned  with  sfdfutf'^  of  the  State  concerned,  but  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  not  tlie  faintest  hint  of  Story's  doctrine  as 
to  a  jLT^  rieral  commercial  law  is  to  be  found  in  any  single 
one  of  them,  and  the  two  suits  in  the  Mandeville  and  Biddle 
litigation  seem  to  decide  expressly  that  in  such  cases,  as  well 
as  in  others,  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts  will  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  same  was  the 
o])inion  of  tbe  court  before  Marshall's  day.  In  1797,  in 
Hrowji  \ .  \'an  iiniam,-'  in  a  suit  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  the 
court  wrote,  **We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  under 
the  laws  and  the  practical  construction  of  the  courts  of 
Bhode  Island,  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  ought  to 
be  affirmed'' ;  to  which  a  foot-note  adds  that  Chase  Justice 
observed,  that  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but 

u  Cranch,  322.  **  1  Pet.  37. 

Levy  V.  Gad«by.  3  Cranch,  180,  **  12  Pet.  32. 

ftod  Lewis  V,  Harwood.  6  Cranch,  "16  Pet.  125. 

SI  "^Z  Dall.  344. 
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that  it  was  on  common  law  principles,  and  not  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  State." 

So  mnch  for  the  claim  of  Marshall's  great  authority  as  a 
prop  for  the  general  commercial  law  doctrine.  Now  let  ns 
examine  shortly  what  he  thonght  to  be  the  duty  of  the  fed- 
eral oonrts,  when  in  a  dtizenship  case  they  are  called  npon 
to  decide  the  meaning  of  a  State  statute  or  of  the  customary 
(i.  e.,  common)  law  of  a  State.  His  record  here  again  is 
quite  as  dear,  and  he  never  ran  off  on  any  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary tangents — as  that  written  words  must  mean  the  same 
the  world  over  (of  course  they  do  not),  or  tlial  tlie  court 
over  which  ho  ])resided  was  as  competent  as  the  State  courts 
to  decide  what  is  common  law,  or  that  it  was  infra  dig.  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  overrule  a  prior 
decision  of  its  own  and  follow  the  State  court. 

Thus  in  ISO."),  in  tlie  case  of  Telfair  v.  Stead,^*  the  follow- 
ing contains  every  word  of  Marshall's  very  short  opinion: 
**The  only  doubt  which  the  court  had,  was  whether  by  the 
laws  of  Qeorgia,  the  land  could  be  made  liable,  unless  the 
heir  was  a  party  to  the  suit.  We  have  received  information 
as  to  the  construction  given  by  the  courts  of  Georgia,  to 
the  statute  of  5  Geo.  11.  making  lands  in  the  colonies  liable 
for  debts,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  oousidered  as 
chargeai)le  without  making  the  hen  a  party." 

In  1825,  in  Kimendorf  v.  Taylor,*-^®  where  tiie  question 
l^resented  was  as  to  tlie  effect  of  adverse  possession  of  laud 
in  Kentucky,  Marshall  wrote : 

"Were  this  question  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  decided,  a  considerable 
contrariety  of  opinion  respecting  If  would  prevail  In  the  court;  but  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  discuss  it.  if  tlie  point  shall  appear  to  be  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  court  has  uniformly  professed  its  disposition,  in  cases  depend- 
ing on  the  laws  of  a  particular  state,  to  adopt  the  construction  which  the 
courts  of  that  state  have  given  to  these  laws.  This  course  Is  founded  on 
the  principle,  supposed  to  be  universally  recognized,  that  the  judicial 
department  of  rvpiy  yovernnifnt.  where  such  department  exists,  is  the 
appropriate  organ  fur  construing  the  legislative  acts  of  that  government. 
Thus,  no  court  In  the  universe,  which  professed  to  be  governed  by  prin:< 

>*2  Graach,  407.  "10  Wheat.  169. 
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<  !p!p.  woTild.  wo  presume,  undprtake  to  say  that  the  ( oiirts  of  Great 
Brifain.  or  of  Franrp,  or  of  any  other  nation,  had  niisunderstooti  their  own 
statutes,  and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tribunal  which  should  correct 
sucli  ml8ttiid«rMaBding.  We  receive  tbe  conitructlon  given  by  the  courts 
ef  the  nation  as  the  true  aenee  of  the  law,  and  feel  ounlvea  no  more  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  that  construction  than  to  dei>art  from  the  words 
of  the  statute.  On  this  prlnolplf,  the  construction  given  by  this  court  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  received  by  all  as  the 
true  coQBtructlon ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  construction  given  by 
the  eonrts  of  the  several  states  to  the  legtslatlve  acts  of  thoee  states,  is 
received  as  true,  unless  they  come  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  laws 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States.  If,  then,  this  question  has  been  settled 
la  Kentucky,  we  must  suppose  It  to  be  rightly  settled." 

Again,  in  1827,  in  St.  John  v.  Chew,'^  they  followed  State 
decisions  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  will  and  remark  per  Justice 
Thompson  that  ^'The  inqiiir>'  is  very  mnch  narrowed  by 
appl3dng;  the  rale  which  has  nniformly  governed  this  court, 

that  where  any  principle  of  law,  establishing  a  rule  of  real 
property,  lias  \)ven  settled  in  tJie  State  courts,  the  same  rule 
will  be  applied  by  this  court  that  would  be  applied  by  the 
State  tribunals.  This  is  a  principle  so  obviously  just,  and 
so  indispensably  necessary,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  it  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.**  And  that  it  was  not 
only  a  series  of  decisions  establishing  a  rule  of  property 
that  they  would  at  that  day  follow,  was  shown  four  years 
later,  when  in  1831,  in  Henderson  v.  GrifTin,^'  they  follow 
without  examination  a  single  decision  in  Sontli  Carolina  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  will  in  question  in  that  case. 

The  same  desire  to  be  guided  by  the  State  decisions  had 
been  exemplified  in  1829,  between  the  dates  of  the  two  last 
cited  cases,  when  in  Bank  v.  Dudley,''  upon  being  informed 
during  the  argument  of  the  case  at  bar  that  the  question  on 
which  the  case  turned  (the  meaning  of  certain  statutes  of 
Ohio)  was  then  pending  in  another  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  Marshall  held  the  cause  in  the  Supreme 
Court  under  advisement  until  the  State  court  should  decide 
the  question,  and  then  announced  his  decision  in  accordance 
therewith. 

"IS  Wheat  m.  "5  Pet  161.  "2  Fttt.  492. 
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A  very  striking  instance  occurred  in  1832,  in  Green  v. 
Neal»*'  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  overruled 
without  hesitation  two  of  its  decisions,  rendered  in  1816 
and  1829y  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  a  Tennessee  statute, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  the  courts  of  that  State  had  mean- 
while ruled  the  point  involved  in  a  manner  opposed  to  that 
which  tiie  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  enforced  in  the 
two  cases  referred  to.  In  1816,  in  Patton  v.  Easton,^*  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  bad  decided,  iu  accordance 
with  their  understanding  of  the  Tennessee  ruling,  that  in 
that  State  seven  years'  possession  of  land  \v;is  a  bar,  only 
when  held  under  a  grant  or  a  dee(i  lounded  on  a  grant.  Tn 
the  opinion,  they  said,  '*this  question  too  has  at  length  been 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  ot"  the  State/'  Once  more, 
in  1829,  in  Powell  v.  Harman,^*  they  rendered  a  decision 
to  the  same  effect.  But  in  Green  v.  Neal,  it  was  shown  that 
the  Tennessee  decisions  referred  to  had  never  been  accepted 
in  the  State  as  settling  the  construction  of  the  act  and  that 
since  their  date  it  had  been  clearly  ruled  that  adverse  pos- 
session alone  was  enough.  This  later  conclusion  they  ac- 
cept in  Green  v.  Neal  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  McLean. 
Justice  Baldwin  dissents,  and  it  should  be  added  that  some 
doubt  was  left  as  to  following  a  single  decision. 

It  is  well  wortliy,  too,  to  be  uoted  that  in  IS-J-.'J  even  Story 
held  the  case  of  Springer  v.  l^'oster under  advisement, 
until  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^M  assaehiisetts,  the  law  of  which 
State  was  in  question,  should  decide  the  point,  and  then 
decided  accordingly.  Yet  the  same  eminent  authority  had 
already  refused  in  1838,  in  Thomas  v.  Hatch,^  to  follow  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  as  to  the  meaning- 
of  a  deed  for  land  in  that  State.  The  two  cases  are  hard 
to  reconcile,  unless  we  siip]>ose  that  the  Massachusetts  de- 
cisions were  regarded  by  Story  with  a  more  favoring  eye 
than  were  those  of  Maine. 

«  6  Pet.  292.  "1  Wheat.  476.  »  2  Pet.  241. 

**2  Story,  285.  8umn.  176. 
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Such  were  the  principles  upon  this  question  laid  down 
by  Marshall  and  his  assooiates,  as  they  strove  to  hew  out 
a  sonnd  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  new  country.  But 
in  1842  Story  broke  away  from  all  this,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century  chaos  was  the  result,  and  the  chaos  has  con- 
tinued since  then  to  grow  more  and  more  without  form. 
Not  that  the  decision  of  Story  here  referred  to,  was  abso- 
lutely without  a' hint  in  some  of  the  earlier  decisions.  Few, 
if  any,  judicial  principles  spring  into  being  in  this  way,  with 
nothing  whatsoever  belrind  them  as  a  support,  aud  some 
vagaries  of  single  justices,  or  even  apparently  of  the  l  uurt, 
are  to  be  fouud  liaviuL'-  the  same  tendency.  But  they  were 
merely  sporadic  aud  took  no  root  until  1842.  They  were 
very  few,  too,  in  number,  so  far  as  T  have  been  able  to  find. 

In  1821,  in  Preston  v.  Bowmar,-**  8tory  seems  already  to 
have  perhaps  entertained  some  doubt  as  to  always  following 
the  State  l  ulings.  The  case  presented  a  question  of  land- 
law  from  Kentucky,  and  Story  wrote, 

"Whatever  might  be  our  opinion  (and  we  wieh  to  be  understood  aa 

expreHslng  none).  If  the  question  In  this  case  were  entlrelj'  new,  it  cannot 
be  affirmed,  that  thore  has  bron  >;urh  n  rU-ar  mistake  of  r  onstruetion,  as 
that  justice  and  law  require  us  to  depart  from  the  decision  of  the  local 
tribtmato.  .  .  .  This  very  case,  between  the  same  parties,  baa  been 
alreadsr  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .  (Their 
decision  gives)  a  eonstructlon  which  cannot  be  pronounced  unreasonable, 
or  founded  in  clear  mistake." 

In  182*i  too,  ill  i>aly  v.  Janirs,-'"  tliouii^li  tin*  opinion  of 
tlif*  «'0uri  !a-  .Justice  Washington  foliowo<_i  a  slii£]rle  decis- 
ion rendered  in  iN'iiiisylvaiiia  hy  a  divided  vi>uL'i  that 
*'lieirs"  was  a  word  of  limitation,  \»'t  the  dissent  of  John- 
son, wliile  recognizing  the  respect  due  to  the  State  rulings 
and  the  necessity  of  following  an  uniform  course  of  decision, 
added  to  this  the  words,  '*But  a  single  decision  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  will,  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  (of)  binding 
efficacy."  In  1826,  too,  in  Shelby  v.  Guy/"  there  is  some 
restlessness  to  he  found  in  Justice  Johnson  *s  opinion  in  re- 

**6  Wheat.  580.  "8  Wheat  496.  Wheat.  361. 
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gard  to  following  the  State  decisions,  though  the  decree 
is  not  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Tlie  point  at  issue  was 
as  to  the  meanius::  of  the  words  ''beyond  seas*'  in  the  Ten- 
nessee statute  of  limitations,  which  words  were  identical 
with  those  used  in  the  statutes  of  limitations  of  several 
States;  and  these  words  had  heen  held  hy  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  from  Georgia,  in  1818,^^  to  mean, 
not  literally  what  the  words  imply,  but  without  the  limits  of 
the  State.  This  interpretation,  too,  was  in  undoubted  ac- 
cord with  the  decisions  <renerally  rendered  in  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  meanm^i:  of  the  words.  It  was  contended 
however  that  the  Tennessee  courts  had  lield  to  the  literal 
meaning]:  of  the  words,  and  the  rourt  was  asked  to  overrule 
its  decision  in  Murray  v.  Baker  and  to  conform  to  tlie  al- 
leged Tennessee  rule.  T)ie  decision  was  that  the  case  must 
iro  back  on  other  grounds,  and  a  di^cision  upon  the  special 
point  was  waived,  the  opinion  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
State  court  would  meanwhile  furnish  light  *'upon  the  fixed 
law'*  of  the  State  upon  the  subject.  But  Justice  Johnson 
who  wrote  the  opinion,  was  clearly  not  fully  satisfied  as  to 
the  necessity  of  following.  Story's  own  earlier  decision  in 
1838,  in  Thomas  v.  Hatch,*'  in  which  he  refused  to  follow 
a  Maine  decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  will,  should  also  be 
recalled  here.  In  1841,  too,  in  the  well  known  case  of 
Groves  V.  Slaughter/-"*  the  court  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
point  of  Ijreakiug  l>()uiids,  though  they  did  not  actually  do 
80.  The  question  in  that  case  was  whether  a  provision  in 
the  Constitution  of  Mississippi  per  se  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  after  a  certain  date,  or  was  merely  direc- 
tory to  the  Legislature,  and  the  most  elaborate  consider- 
ation was  given  to  it.  Clay,  Webster  and  Walker  were  of 
counsel,  and  cases  were  cited  from  Mississippi  which  were 
claimed  to  decide  that  the  pro\'i8ion  was  per  fte  a  prohibi- 
tion, but  these  were  distinguished,  and  the  opinion  of  Jus- 

**  Murray  v.  Baker.  3  Wheat.  541.      ^3  Sumn.  176. 

"IB  Pet  449. 
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tice  McLean  showed  beyond  question  a  strong  tendency  to 
refnse  to  follow  the  decisions  in  question.  But,  though 
thus  so  nearly  ready  to  break  down  the  bars,  the  court  did 
not  do  so  directly  in  this  case,  but  aimed  to  attain  the  same 
end  by  the  judicial  b>  way  of  distinguishing. 

The  discredit  or  credit  of  making  the  first  actual  depart- 
ure from  tlie  rule  of  ^larshall  ami  the  early  eoiirt,  was  re- 
ser%'ed  for  the  restless  amiiition  of  Stury,  and  liis  oppor- 
tunity came  iu  1842  in  Swift  v.  Tyson.**  That  eventful  case 
had  arisen  in  New  Y<jrk,  and  presented  the  question  whether 
in  a  suit  by  an  indorsee  against  the  maker  of  a  note,  and 
where  it  was  shown  that  the  indorsee  had  taken  the  note  as 
security  for  a  pre-existing  debt,  the  maker  would  be  per- 
mitted to  prove  the  equities  between  himself  and  the  payee, 
in  order  to  escape  liability.  It  was  contended  that,  by  the 
decisions  in  New  York,  the  equities  could  be  so  proven. 
Story  examined  these  cases  and  does  not  think  them  dear 
upon  the  subject,  but  then  goes  off  to  the  principle  of  a  sup- 
posed floating  general  commercial  law  and  holds  that  in 
such  cases  the  United  States  courts  must  decide  independ- 
ently. Tie  couchides  that  the  general  rule  is  different  from 
that  churned  to  prevail  in  New  York  and  decides  accord 
ingiy.  There  is,  too,  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
provision  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  that  *'the  laws  of  the 
several  States''  shall  be  rules  of  decision,  etc.,  extends  to 
include  among  such  laws  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts; 
but  possibly  this  is  only  an  example  of  the  skill  of  an  advo- 
cate who  sets  up  or  gladly  seizes  upon  an  unsound  reason, 
apparently  favoring  his  opponent,  shows  that  it  will  not 
hold  water,  and  thus  aids  his  own  cause  on  the  principle 
of  falsus  in  uno,  Ac. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  from  what  has  been  shown  of 
Story's  action  in  other  cases*''  wliether  he  meant  to  extend 

f^t.  1.  raent,  until  the  Supreme  Court  of 

"The  very  next  year  (1843),  In  the  Rtatp  should  decide  a  then  pend 

Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Story.  385,  ing  case.  In  which  the  same  quesiion 

while  sitting  in  the  Massachusettfl  arose,  and  then  decided  accordlnsly. 
Circuit,  he  held  a  case  under  advise* 
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this  new  principle  any  farther  than  to  hold  tliat  in  cases 
depending  on  questions  of  general  commercial  law  the  fed- 
eral oonrts  would  decide  independently.  But  no  principle 
stands  still  on  the  ground  on  which  it  is  first  set,  and  this 
one  grew  rapidly.  In  a  very  few  years,  the  supposed  gen- 
eral commercial  law  was  no  longer  enough  to  satisfy  the 
<Taving  appotite  of  tlie  court  for  power,  and  the  doctrine 
was  widened  to  extend  the  nilo  of  departure  from  the  State 
rulincrs  to  cases  depending  on  what  tliey  called  ^Vsreneral 
ppinci]>]e^  of  jurisprudence,*'  while  numbers  of  other  eases, 
also,  not  >t>  easy  to  classify,  were  equally  decided  in  a  way 
to  set  up  a  second  rule  of  property  witliiu  the  limits  of  the 
State  in  question. 

Only  two  years  later  than  Swift  v.  Tyson,  in  Lane  v. 
VicV*  they  refused  to  follow  decisions  of  the  State  court 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  will,  thus  in  effect  overruling  Hen- 
derson V.  Griffin,^^  if  not  St.  John  v.  Chew.^^  And  again 
in  1846,  in  Foxcraft  v.  Mallet,^*  Land  v.  Vick  is  cited  with 
approval.  In  1849,  in  Williamson  v.  Berry,'"'  they  do  the 
same  thing  as  to  a  private  Act  of  Assembly,  interpreting 
it  in  a  way  ditfeieiit  from  that  in  whicli  Die  State  court  had 
decided.  Again,  in  1851,  in  Neves  v.  Scott,*^  the  same  thing 
was  once  mure  dune,  in  a  ease  (lepeiidiiiLr  on  the  meaning  of 
marriage  articles.  But,  per  contra,  in  two  cases^^  in  1849, 
elosely  at  the  same  date  as  the  other  cases  cited,  they  de- 
clined to  depart  from  the  State  decisions  as  to  the  powers 
of  a  corporation.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  as  showing  how 
the  new  doctrine  was  found  to  work,  that  in  1860,  in  Suy- 
dam  v.  Williamson,*'  they  overruled  Williamson  v.  Berry 
and  followed  the  State  decisions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
pi  ivate  Act  of  Assembly  concerned  in  both  oases. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  how,  in  some  of  these  cases,  an  un- 
seemly ('(ijiilict  with  the  State  courts  was  avoided,  for  the 


••3  How.  464  (1844). 
"  S'lpra  (1831). 
•  (1827). 
*'4  How.  353. 
^8  How.  49n. 


»'13  How.  268. 

-Smith  V.  Kernnrhan,  7  HOW.  198; 
NeHmlth  v.  Sheldon,  S12. 
»'»24  How.  427. 
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two  sets  of  courts  had  interpreted  the  same  will  in  different 
ways.  I  know  of  no  record  of  conflict  in  uny  single  one  of 
them,  but  under  sucli  a  system  one  ooiild  well  arise  any 
day.  More  than  the  whole  of  a  fund  iiiiirht  for  instauee  be 
awarded  to  the  various  i)arties  entitl<'d,  and  of  course  irre- 
coiii  ih\'ible  differences  could  arise  in  a  tiiousand  other  ways. 

Aiiotlier  highly  iuiportant  decision  was  rendered  in  1847 
in  Howan  \'.  Runnels.'*  The  opinion  is  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  and  the  (juestion  present  "u  w  as  the  same  as  had 
arisen  six  years  earlier  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  whether  a 
provision  of  the  Mississippi  constitution  in  r^ard  to  the 
introduction  of  slaves  after  a  certain  date  was  per  se  pro- 
hibitory of  their  iutrodnction,  or  was  merely  directory  to 
the  legislature.  In  Groves  v.  Slaughter  great  doubt  had 
been  intimated  whether  the  Mississippi  decisions  ought  to 
be  followed  anyhow,  and  then  a  tribute  had  been  paid  to 
the  old  principle  of  following  the  mlings  of  the  State  courts 
by  proceeding  to  ''distinguish"  the  cases  cited  from  Missis- 
sippi. They  were  in  reality  probably  not  capahle  of  being 
distinguished,  and,  when  Rowan  v.  Runnels  was  decided, 
later  decisions  had  rendered  the  State  i  iiling  far  too  i)iain 
for  this  judicial  subterfuprc  so  Taney  took  the  bit  in  liis 
teeth  and  lan  away  from  aooUicr  of  the  then  well  estab- 
lished iJiarkinjE^-posts  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Taney's  opinion  lays  it  down  tliat,  when  tliey  liave  once  de- 
<  ided  a  point,  they  will  not  change  their  ruiinfi:,  so  as  to  fol- 
low later  decisions  of  the  State  courts.  They  omrht  not,  he 
says,  to  give  such  decisions  a  retroactive*  eifect,  and  thus 
render  invalid  contracts  entered  into  with  citissens  of  other 
States,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  were  lawfully 
made.  To  thiR  was  added  another  statement,  which  has 
also  been  (pioted  many  times  since,  that  so  to  hold  would 
be  to  i»  !id(M-  useless  tho  jnovisiou  of  llie  United  States 
Constitution  giving  the  ledr  al  courts  jurisdiction  in  suits 
between  citizens  of  diifcrcnt  States. 

«6  How.  134. 
VOL.  XLV  6 
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This  is  the  first  case  I  have  ever  been  able  to  find  in  which 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  to  follow  the  rul- 
ing of  the  State  courts  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  a  State 

Cuiirititutiun  or  statute,  it  wub  nut  decided  until  fifty-eight 
years  alter  the  Constitution  went  into  efl'ect  and  after  any 
number  of  directly  contrary  decisions  had  been  rendered 
by  the  same  court.  It  was  ^uun  directly  followed  in  Sims 
V.  Hundley/^  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixty-three  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  its  decision,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
followed  and  widely  extended,  while  often  in  extremely 
similar  cases  the  court  have  for  one  reason  or  another 
not  seen  fit  to  carry  out  their  rule  of  departure  from  the 
State  decisions.  Candor  must  surely  admit  that  the  re- 
sult has  not  yet  been  to  attain  certainty  of  the  law. 
t  One  other  case  must  be  cited,  the  effect  of  which  seems 
most  eartraordinary,  though  probably  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  prior  decisions*  In  1855,  in  Pease  v.  Peck,'^**  they  de- 
clined to  follow  the  courts  of  Michigan  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  staiiile  law  of  that  State.  The  law^  uf  Michi,L,'au 
were  published  by  ant hoi  ity,  and  for  a  series  of  years  the 
authorized  publication  had  printed  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions with  a  proviso  iu  favor  of  persons  beyond  seas. 
Later,  the  manuscript  law  was  found  and  did  not  contain 
that  proviso.  What  was  the  true  law  of  Michigan?  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  had  held  the  published  law 
to  be  the  true  one;  but  by  the  time  this  case  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  on  errdr,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
liad  held  the  manuscript  law  to  be  the  actual  statute.  They 
decline  to  follow  this  and  intimate  tliat  tliev  will  not  re- 
verse  a  decision  of  the  lower  court,  because  the  Stato  Su- 
preme Court  has  subseciuentl\  decided  differently  from 
the  decision  of  the  lower  federal  tribunal. 

In  very  many  of  these  cases,  the  court  bore  special  em- 
phasis, when  arguing  their  duty  to  depart  from  the  State 
rulings,  upon  the  fact  that  the  decision  depended  on  "gen- 

••6  HOW.  1  (1848).  "18  How.  595. 
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eral  principles  of  jnrispriideDce."  Probably,  this  wan  in 
reality  little  but  an  expression  of  their  feeling  of  the  need 
to  lay  down  some  reason  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  rule,  but  only  a  few  years  passed  by  before  thejq 
oeased  to  feel  any  such  need.  Custom  soon  made  snch 
depaitnres  easy  and  natural.  In  this  next  great  step, 
Taney  was  nndonbtedly  the  leader  by  virtue  of  his  decis- 
ion in  Bowan  v.  Bnnnels,  and  cnrionsly  enough  his  sup- 
port  of  slavery  seems  to  have  had  a  part  in  pushing  him 
in  this  direction.  It  is  strange  that  the  two  great  leaders 
in  this  undermining  of  State  authority  should  have  been 
Story  Rnd  Taney.  The  former  ranked  himself  witli  the 
repnhliran  or  democratic  party  in  his  early  days,  but  was 
dul>bed  by  Jefferson  as  early  as  1810  as  a  ' '  pseudo-repub- 
liran.*'^'''  And  Taney  in  all  his  acti\(»  oareei'  classed  as  a 
democrat:  indeed,  he  was  i)eyond  qnestion,  especially  in 
later  days,  as  the  slavery  issue  became  all-absorbing,  in 
dose  accord  with  the  powers  which  guided  the  democratic 
party. 

I  shall  forbear  in  this  paper  to  enter  upon  the  decisions 
in  more  recent  years.  It  would  be  impossible  within  its 
limits.  They  are  so  conflicting,  so  full  of  distinctions,  that 
sound  principle  cannot  be  deduced  from  them,  and  one  has 
always  the  feeling  that  the  real  motive  direcHng  the  court 
is  the  determination  to  find  in  some  way  a  reason  for  de- 
cidirm  the  particular  ease  as  the  chance  majority  may 
wish.  That  there  are  plenty  of  preeedcnis  to  afford  sup- 
port to  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Kuhn  v.  Fairmont 
ronl  Co.  is  to  mv  mind  clear,  but  it  would  have  been  just 
as  easy  to  enter  tlie  opposite  judgment  and  to  justify  it. 
even  under  some  of  the  few  decisions  cited  in  this  article. 
No  one  can  possibly  tell  in  advance  under  existing  circum- 
stances, whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  adhere  in  a  par-* 
ticular  case  to  the  precedents  for  following  the  State  rule 
or  will  pick  out  the  contrary  ones  and  follow  them. 

"Letter  of  Jnly  16.  15^10.  to  General  Dearborn.   Writings  by  T.  J. 
Randolph.  Vol.  IV..  p.  148. 
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The  results  of  the  doctrine  of  Swift  v.  Tyson  and  the 
other  departures  from  principle  we  have  been  considering, 
have  been  very  cnrions  and  were  hardly  foreseen  by  any 
one.  The  existence  of  two  roles  of  property  in  the  same 
.iurisdiction,  the  one  holding  as  to  residents  and  the  other 
as  to  non-residents,  is  not  too  strongly  cliaracterized,  when 
it  is  called  '*a  recurrence  to  barbarism."  Ever  since 
Swift  V.  I'yson  was  decided  in  1842.  two  rules  u])on  its 
subject-inattor  liave  prevailed  in  New  York,  for  that  State 
has  adliered  to  its  oyiinioii  as  well  as  has  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  snme  is  of  course  the  cnse  in  all 
the  instances  of  departure  from  the  State  rulings,  and  at 
this  hour  two  mles  exist  side  by  side  in  West  Virginia 
as  to  the  question  under  discussion  in  Kubn  v.  Fairmont 
Coal  Co. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  unsound  principles,  this  one 
has  led  to  tricks  and  subterfuges.  Fraudulent  assign- 
ments have  been  made,  and  doubtless  still  are  made,  so  jas 
to  gain  the  right  to  sue  in  the  -Federal  courts  and  secure 

a  recoveiy  under  its  rule,  in  reality  by  a  citizen  of  the 
State,  who  has  no  right  of  recovery  under  the  system  of 
bis  home  jurisdiction.  Lawyers  must  often  study  deeply 
at  the  stjirt  of  a  litigation  to  decide  in  wliicli  forum  their 
best  chance  lit^s,  and  then  ingenious  plans'"'  are  devised  to 
establish  the  right  to  rest  their  chance  on  that  color  which 
seems  most  likely  to  win.  But  it  is  needless  to  go  on. 
When  once  it  is  shown  that  two  mles  of  property  prevail 
side  by  side,  surely  no  more  is  wanted. 

One  other  unforeseen  consequence  must,  however,  be 
mentioned.   If  there  be  a  code  of  general  principles  of 

^  See  my  prior  article,  i)"}.  482-84,  tried  again  in  thB  U.  8.  t-ourts.  In 

and  Farmlngton  v.  PfUsbury,  114  Stewan  v.  Lansing.  101  V.  S.  50f;, 

r.  S.  138,  and  Little  v.  Giles,  118  it  is  dear  that  uo  su(  h  humau 

U.  8.  "iKi,        some  of  the  devices  liefng  as  the  plaintiff  existed  on 

resorted  to.    in  Bucher  v.  R.  R..  earth.    Ilfs  name  was  invented  and 

IL'5  U.  S.  555,  the  plaintiff  brought  was  then  called  a  citizen  of  another 

suit   and    recovered    a    Judgment.  State,  in  order  to  make  an  apparent 

Upon  a  new  trial  being  granted,  case  of  a  right  to  sue  in  tlie  U.  8> 

however,  he  took  a  non-suit  and  courts. 
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jurisprudence  floatiujor  in  mid-air,  apart  from  any  author- 
ity to  enact  or  alLer  them,  wky  aiiould  their  elucidation  be 
confined  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  It 
is  not  the  only  court,  whicli  is  called  upon  on  occasion  to 
der'ido  litigations  arising  in  another  forum,  and  the  method 
of  deciding  which  by  Marshall  has  l)een  shown.  When  un 
English  court  is  called  upon  to  decide  a  case  which  arose 
in  France  or  in  New  York,  it  does  precisely  what  Marshall 
did,  apply  the  lex  loci  contractus.  So  the  Sapreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  itself  decides  questions  arising 
abroad.  But  oar  State  courts,  too,  are  often  called  upon 
to  decide  cases  depending  entirely  upon  the  law  of  another 
State  of  oar  Union.  How  shall  they  decide  them!  The 
"general  principles"  soonded  too  attractive  apparently  to 
some  minds  to  be  left  entirely  to  one  conrt>  and  probably 
the  State  judges  felt  themselves  as  competent  as  any  other 
to  decide  npon  them;  so  they,  in  tarn,  began  before  long  to 
refuse  to  follow  the  law  svstem  of  the  State  where  a  case 
arose,  and  to  decide  iu  accordance  with  what  the  court  of  the 
forum  might  choose  to  think  general  principles. 

Here  is  anotlier  element  of  grievous  confusion  and  un- 
certainty, directly  traceable  to  Story  and  Swift  v.  lYson. 
The  earliest  of  these  cases  that  I  have  been  able  to  find^® 
is  Franklin  v.  Twogood,"^  decided  in  1868.  It  was,  like 
Swift  V.  Tyson,  a  suit  on  a  note,  which  had  been  made 
and  negotiated  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  admitted  that, 
under  the  decisions  in  that  State,  a  perfect  title  free  from 


*It  is  wctremely  difficult  to  find 
the  cases  upon  this  branch  of  law. 
They  seem  to  be  digested,  even  in 
the  same  digest,  under  numerous 
heads,  and  evidently  the  writers 
were  (naturally  enough)  at  a  loss 
where*  to  put  thpm.  Nor  iiiivf  I 
been  able  to  find  many  of  tliem 
gathered  together  In  any  text*lMH>1c, 
though  a  phort  spucp  is  d-'votcd  to 
tbeir  consideration  in  Wheeler's 
Modern  Taw  of  Carrlera  (1890), 
rhapttr  pp.  200,  201;  Rorer  on 
Interstate  Law.  2d  Kdltloo,  121.  122; 


Hutchinson  on  Carriers,  3d  EMitlon, 
1906,  Sec.  1'06;  Wharton's  Conflict 
of  Laws,  3d  Edition,  by  Geo.  H. 
Parmcle.  pp.  947-51,  1106-07;  tlray 
on  the  Nature  and  Sources  of  the 
Law.  Sees.  535-44.  I  presume  there 
iiiusi  ))v  fru  mo!>'  l  asos  than  I  have 
found,  but  have  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  go  fnrther.  as  the  purpose  of  thla 
article  is  fuinilfd  hy  sho^viiig  that 
the  rule  has  been  adopted  In  some 
States  and  urged  in  others. 
•26  la.  520. 
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the  equities  had  been  vested  in  the  plaintiff  by  the  acts  of 
the  parties.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  holds  that 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  interpreted  in  Iowa»  is  dif- 
ferent, and  that  they  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin decisions.  The  law  merchant  and  the  common  lawf^ 
they  say,  must  be  conceded  to  be  the  same  in  both  States, 
and  the  only  point  is  that  the  courts  of  the  two  States  in- 
terpret it  differently.  We  must  decide  for  ourselves,  they 
conrhivio.  and  then  thev  decide  the  case  in  accordan^^e  with 
the  iuwa  rnlr*  and  ai^aiiist  the  lex  loci  contractus.  The 
decision  seems  to  have  created  some  surprise,  and  a  re- 
arcriiment  was  ]ind,  but  tlio  court  ;i<lhered  to  its  ruling,  and 
tiled  a  second  opinion  in  which  Swift  v.  Tyson  is  cited 
among  other  cases. 

The  next  case  in  point  of  time  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  was  decided  in  Illinois  in  187 but  the  new  doctrine 
received  no  countenance.  The  case  grew  out  of  the  loss 
of  goods  shipped  by  railroad  in  Wisconsin,  under  dream- 
stances  which  constituted  a  defense  by  the  decisions  in 
Wisconsin,  where  the  contract  was  made  and  was  to  be 
executed,  but  no  defense  by  those  of  Illinois,  where  the 
suit  was  brought.  The  Illinois  court,  however,  did  not 
decide  by  the  law  of  the  forum,  or  in  accordance  with  any 
supposed  general  principles,  but  applied  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Wiscou.sin  conrts.  "The  question,"  they 
say,  *'is  not  what  is  the  conimon  law  of  England  or  of  this 
State,  but  wliat  tlio  rommou  law,  in  this  respect,  of  Wis- 
consin?" To  this  rnlo  the  Illinois  courts  seem  to  have 
consistently  held,  the  latest  case  being  Coats  v.  Chic.  &c. 
E.  W.  Co.,«^  decided  in  1909. 

*^  It  Is  strange  that  the  common  States.  E<ach  one  adopted  only  such 

law  tan  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  parts  of  the  Engnsh  roramoii  law  as 

in  the  different  States,  but  this  idea  it  cbotte,  and  the  common  law  of 

runs  through  many  of  these  cases,  each  colony  was  different  from  that 

It  aeenis  tlinr  the  wrJtrrs  must  have  of  rvpry  other  at  any  partkMilnr  time 

had  In  mind  the  old  English  com-  during  the  colonial  period,  as  well 

mon  law  (tt  might  be  askod.  of  '  as  today. 

what  datp?V  but  that  law  never  Milwaukee  R.  Co.  V.  Smith,  74 

bad  the  slightest  authority  per  se.  111.  197. 

nor  was  it  ever  in  force  in  its  en-  "239  111.  IB4. 

tirety,  in  any  one  of  the  colonies  or 
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In  Now  York,  in  1880,  in  Faulkner  v.  Hart,  the  general 
principles  doctrine  was  distinctly  applied.   That  was  a 

suit  against  a  common  carrier  arrowicg  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  ^ouds  shipped  iu  New  York  for  Hoston, 
where  they  arrived  late  one  eveninsr  and  were  stored  by 
tho  carrier  in  its  own  warehoutie,  but  burned  that  same 
night.  Under  the  Massachusetts  decisions,  the  liability 
was  that  of  a  wnreliouseman  only,  and  liencc  under  the 
facts  of  the  case,  there  was  no  actual  liability.  Under  the 
New  York  decisions,  on  the  contrary,  the  carrier  remains 
liable  until  actual  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  his  lia- 
bility was  complete.  The  case  was  clearly  one  to  be  de- 
cided ordinarily  by  the  Massachuset  ts  law,  but  it  was  mled 
the  other  way  on  the  gronnd  that  it  depended  on  a  qnes- 
tion  of  general  commercial  law.  Swift  v.  Tyson  and  the 
other  federal  decisions  were  cited  and  the  opinion  based 
upon  them. 

In  Georgia,  again,  in  1886,  in  Krogg  v.  B.  Co.,*'  the  gen- 
eral principles  doctrine  was  a|)plied  in  a  case  depending 
cm  the  common  law.  The  case  was  a  neglip:ence  one,  grow- 
ing out  of  an  accident  in  Alabanui,  and  lui  ned  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fellow-servant  or  not.  The  eonrt  was  urged  to  fol- 
low the  Alabama  derisions,  but  did  not  lliink  them  clear, 
and  declined  to  fodow  them  anyliow,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  was  one  of  common  law.  As  to  what  is  the 
common  law  on  this  subject,**  the  opinion  tells  us,  **this 
conrt  is  not  only  competent  to  deeid(»,  altliough  the  accident 
happened  in  Alabama,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  decide,  the  com- 
mon law  being  the  same  in  both  jurisdictions.''  To  much 
the  same  effect,  also,  is  the  case  of  Atlanta  &  W.  P.  B.  Co. 
V.  Broome,**  decided  in  1907.  It  is  placed  on  two  grounds, 
however.  Coal  had  been  shipped  in  1\?nnessee  and  Ala- 
bama under  bills  of  lading  which  relieved  the  defendants 
from  liability  for  a  shortage  that  occurred,  and  ihe>e  stip- 
idations  were  perfectly  valid  in  those  States.   The  law  of 

••82  N.  Y.  413.  "T;  Ga.  202.  **  i  Ga.  641. 
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Georgia  iB,  however,  otherwise,  and  the  court  holds  that  they 
will  not  enforce  the  foreign  law,  because  clauseR  to  release 
common  carriers  from  their  negligeuce  were  against  the 
public  polifv  of  Georgia.  "Contracts  wliich  coutravene 
the  policy  of  our  law/*  say  tlio  Court,  ** though  valid  at 
the  place  where  made,  will  in  t  he  enforced  by  the  euurts 
of  this  Stato.  .  .  .  KsptM'ially  is  this  true  when  the 
conriict  arises  not  by  reason  of  a  statute  of  the  sister  State, 
but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  of  that  State  have 
construed  the  common  law  differently  from  what  our 
courts  have  construed  it  to  be/' 

In  North  Dakota,  too,  in  1909,  in  Hanson  v.  Great  North- 
em  B.  Co.,'^  a  question  was  presented,  very  similar  to  that 
in  the  last  mentioned  one,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  decisions  upon  the  question  in  the  place  of  contract. 
The  court  holds  the  carrier's  attempt  to  limit  its  liability 
void  *'both  at  common  law  and  under  the  established  rule 
of  public  ])olicy  of  this  State." 

The  cubcs  heretofuri*  examined  include  liie  only  ones  I 
iviiow  of  actually  following  Story's  rule,  but  they  show  that 
it  has  been  adopted  iu  Iowa,  New  York  and  Georgia,  and 
there  is  at  least  an  indication  of  its  adoption  in  North  Da- 
kota. It  has  been  already  shown  that  it  was  rejected  in 
Illinois,  and  in  three  other  cases  in  three  different  States 
the  Court  was  urged  to  adopt  it,  but  happily  declined.  I 
refer  to  Bridger  v.  B.  Co.'*  and  McMaster  v.  R  Co.,**  both 
in  1887,  and  to  Forepaugh  v.  B.  Co.,^«  in  1889.  In  the 
last  named  case  the  Court  was  most  strenuously  pressed 
by  leading  counsel  to  make  this  new  departure,  but  th» 
contention  met  with  little  favor.  "It  is  time  to  say  plain- 
ly," writes  Judge  Mitchell, 

"that  it  (the  doctrine  ot  a  geiierul  Lominerclal  law)  rcHt&  upon  au  entirely 
iaadmlsBible  and  ontentfble  baslB.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
eommarcIal»  or  general  common,  law.  separate  from,  and  Irrespective  of  a 
particular  state  or  government,  whose  authority  makes  It  law.  .  .  . 
There  must  be  a  state  or  gOTemment  of  which  every  law  can  be  predicated. 


•;121  N.  W.  78. 
•27  S.  a  466. 


"'65  Miss.  2$4. 
»128  Fa.  St.  217. 
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and  to  whose  authority  it  owes  Its  existence  m  law.  Without  such  eanc- 

tion.  it  is  not  law  at  all.  .  .  .  Such  sanction  it  is  the  prerogative  Of  the 
courts  Of  each  state  itself  to  declare." 

That  the  adoption  of  this  new  rule  hy  the  States  was  a 
most  natural  result  of  its  creation  hj  the  United  States 
Courts  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  up 

to  this  time  at  least,  its  existence  in  the  federal  courts  and 
now  in  those  of  some  of  our  States  has  resulted  in  little 
else  than  iiuccM  tainty  of  the  In  w  aDcl  some  chicanen.^ 

What  is  the  cure  for  all  tins  /  Prof.  S^-hofield  thinks  he 
has  found  one.  It  is  tliat  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  after  it  has  rendered  a  decision  on  State  law  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  State  courts  (as  in  Kuhn  v.  Fairmont 
Coal  Co.),  shall  assume  appellate  jurisdiction  of  and  re- 
verse all  State  cases  adhering  to  their  own  interpretation 
of  their  own  statutes,  common  law,  or  other  part  of  their 
system,  and  thus  force  the  State  courts  to  follow  the  federal 
ruling.  That  the  Supreme  Court  in  our  system  have  the 
power  to  do  this,  if  they  choose,  is  probably  true,  for  im- 
peachment is  the  veriest  scarecrow,  but  such  a  step  woukl 
certainly  be  judicial  revolution  and  would  be  in  the  teeth 
of  a  thousand  cases  which  have  been  incontinently  dis- 
missed for  the  reason  that  the  record  failed  to  show  any 
federal  question  involved.  Pen.  B.  Co.  v.  Baugh,^^  seems 
to  be  an  express  decision  against  any  such  claim  of  right, 
and  the  hosts  of  cases  dismissed  for  want  of  showing  any 
federal  question  on  the  record,  are  only  less  so;  see  also 
Delmas  v.  Insurance  Co./^  decided  in  1871. 

But  suf)i)0?e  the  Su])reme  Court  should  thus  sot  up  tlie 
red  flag  of  revolution,  would  the  medicine  work  a  cmel 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  how  it  would  lessen  the  confusion  re- 
sulting from  the  adoption  by  the  State  courts  of  the  gen- 
eral  principles  doctrine,^*  but  let  us  conBne  ourselves  to  its 

"  191  U.  S.  477  (1903).  way  in  v.  hi(  h  the  doctrine  c  an  Uf 

14  WalL  661.  brought  to  an  end  In  the  Stiite 

**PoMlbl3r.  the  very  recent  case  courts.   It  was  a  writ  of  error  to 

of  Louisville  A  Nashville  R.  R.  v.  flu-  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 

Melton,  218  U.  S.  36,  points  out  a  in  a  negligence  suit  growing  out  o( 
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results  on  the  federal  system.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ill 
effect  of  snch  a  step  on  the  court  itself  and  in  further 
raising  hopes  in  every  case  that  they  might  once  more  cat 
loose  from  principle  and  decide  in  the  teeth  of  plain  lan- 
guage, the  very  designer  of  this  new  panacea  admits  that 
the  disease  miglit  well  not  even  be  relieved.  For  he  sees— 
and  even  assei-ts.  apparently  so  as  to  avoid  curtailing  too  far 
"the  indeperiiii  2ice  of  the  States*'— that  the  State  legis- 
latures may  in  snch  eases  at  onoo  pass  an  aet  to  abroiyate 
in  turn  the  juineiple  established  by  the  Federal  courts. 
''The  constitution,"  he  writes,  "secures  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  complete  and  perfect  freedom  to  leg- 
islate any  federal  rule  of  judge>made  State  law  out  of  their 
States,  and  to  legislate  in  the  opposing  rule  of  judge-made 
State  law  declared  or  made  by  the  State  court. 

Confusion  worse  confounded!  One  rule  to  exist  in  a 
Stale  under  the  interpretation  of  its  own  courts,  another 
un«ler  that  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  then  a  tliird  rule  to 
be  brought  iu  under  a  State  statute  discarding  the  federal 


ill  I  injury  to  an  employe  suffered 
ill  Indiana.  Tlie  plaintiff  had  rest- 
ed his  case  on  an  Indiana'  statute 
regulating  the  liability  of  .railroads 
tor  injuries  to  employes,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Kentucky  court 
had  Interpreted  the  Indiana  statute 
in  a  way  illfrort  tif  froiii  tht'  diM  isions 
thereon  iu  Indiana.  This  was 
claimed  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
"full  faith  and  <  rtMlif*  dauso  of  the 
II.  S.  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  this  Federal 
question  had  not  been  properly 
raised  on  the  record  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  but  all  the  dtacuBBlon 
seems  to  assume  that,  if  It  had  been, 
the  case  would  have  been  reversed — 
i.  c.  that  the  declBlons  in  the  States 
as  to  thr»  moaniniT  of  their  statntos 
(and  presumably  as  to  their  com- 
mon law)  are  within  the  protection 
f)r  tht^  fall  faith  and  credit  clause, 
aiui  muist  be  enforced  In  other 
States  exactly  as  they  would  be  in 
the  State  where  rendered.  It  would 
l>e  a  most  curious  result,  if  the  Su- 


preme Court,  a  half  century  and 
more  after  It  Itself  evolved  the  gen- 
eral principles,  should  now  become 
the  means  of  thus  limiting  their 
application. 

I  quote  these  words,  as  they 
seem  conclusive  of  tbelr  anttaor's 
uoiriion  upon  that  point.  Yet  the 
very  next  sentence  of  Prof.  Scho- 
fleld  asks,  What  Is  the  use  of  the 
Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law.  "if  we  liave  no  constitutional 
means  of  securing  a  uniform  Judl* 
i  tnt.M  pv  tafinii  of  it?"  T  think 
it  Is  clear  that  we  have  none,  and 
the  language  quoted  in  the  text 
sr-.'ms  to  demonstrate  that  such  is 
Prof.  Schofleld's  opinion.  The  use 
of  the  various  Uniform  Acts  is  pre- 
sTimably  to  apprnxiviate  uniformity 
on  certain  subjects  as  nearly  as  may 
be.  but  it  cannot  be  attained  under 
the  system  we  Inht  rited  from  our 
fathers.  When  niuterlal  differeucea 
of  interpretation  arise  under  one  of 
(he  Uniform  Acts,  the  State  Legis- 
latures can  be  again  called  upon. 
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interpretatioa.  And  tMs  later  State  statute  to  be  again 
subjeet  to  interpretation— wbat  Benton  called  ''tbe  legis- 
latiTe  powel*  improper''— by  the  same  two  sets  of  courts, 
▼ery  likely  resulting  in  attributing  to  it  quite  different 
meanings  and  thus  calling  for  a  second  or  several  State 
statntes,  before  the  matter  is  finally  settled.  And  to  all 
this  must  be  added  the  questions  which  wonhl  arise  as  to 
what  cases,  in  point  of  date  of  orie^iii,  tlio  State  statute 
would  apply  to.  It  is  to  be  prosiimt'd,  under  the  well- 
known  tVdornl  nilf,  that  it  woiihl  only  M|>ply  to  tliose  arising 
after  its  date.  It  must  ho  loft  to  others  to  decide  how 
many  ruU's  of  property  mip^ht  then  exist  side  hy  side. 

Probably  the  TTnited  States  Supreme  Court  may  be 
trusted  not  to  lend  countenance  to  any  such  far-fetched 
design.  In  that  case,  Prof.  Schofield  would  have  Congress 
enlarge  the  court's  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State 
courtS)  ''enabling  it  to  give  practical  effect  to  Article  VI 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  ' 
clause  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause  as  applied 
to  the  conflicting  judge-made  laws  of  State  and  Federal 
courts." 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  moment  all  question  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  law,  is  it  not  at  least  gravely 

doubtful  whether  C/ongress  would  pass  it?  Many  an  M. 
C.  is  guided  by  what  some  think  a  narrow  spirit  and  pre- 
fers to  have  his  State  regulati>  alTaiis  foi-  its  citizens,  and 
it  does  not  soejii  likely  that  majorities  could  lie  secured 
for  a  proposal  which  would  at  one  swooj)  iniperialize  our 
whole  i'ldicial  svstem.  There  would  from  that  dav  be  not 
one  single  State  Supreme  Court  left.  All  questions  of  the 
devolution  of  property  and  every  otlier  qnestion  that  can 
arise  would  be  reserved  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  very  revolutionary  pro- 
posal are  then  immense.  So  are  undoubtedly  the  difficul- 
ties in  finding  any  other  cure  for  the  lamentable  confusion. 
Swift  V.  Tyson,  and  some  other  excrescences  have  probably 
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stood  too  loiiij:  to  bp  overruled,  but  the  woi\vt  ot  tlic  two- 
niles-of -property  result  has  flowed  from  the  later  case? 
always  and  even  still  today  most  grudgingly  accepted  by  the 
court  iself — ^as  shown  by  the  incessant  dissents almostalways 
accompanying  the  judgments  for  now  over  half  a  century. 
These  later  cases,  too,  are  very  conflicting,  so  that  it  wonld 
be  easy  in  any  case  to  find  precedents  and  reasons  for  fol- 
lowing the  rale  of  law  established  by  the  only  set  of  tribu- 
nals which  can  possibly  be  familiar  with  all  the  local  cus* 
toms  and  genera!  considerations  of  the  environment,  to 
use  the  cant  term  of  the  day. 

Tf.  then,  the  strictly  ireneral  commercial  law  doctrine  of 
SN\itl  vs.  Tyson  has  stood  too  \or\fi;  to  be  now  overruled, 
and  il*  possibly  some  portion  of  the  eo^ate  «r<»neral  princi- 
I)les  doctrine  must  also  for  the  present  remain  to  distigure 
our  jurisprudence,  it  is  at  least  easy  for  the  court  itself  to 
cease  deciding  cases  under  State  statutes  or  under  deeds 
and  other  muniments  of  title  in  the  States  in  a  way  differ- 
ent from  that  which  the  State  courts  hold.  Kuhn  vs.  Fair- 
mont Coal  Co.  itself  could  very  easily  have  been  decided 
the  other  way.  It  involved  for  instance  a  question  of  land 
law,  and  land-law  cases  are  the  Very  ones  in  which  the 
court  has  been  especially  slow  to  decide  otherwise  than 
does  the  State  tribunal.  If  tlu  majority  of  the  court,  how- 
ever, will  not  today  proceed  thus  to  limit  the  effeet  of  their 
uiifortiiriate  decisions,  if  they  will  «;till  adhere  to  the  rules 
wiiieii  ha\'e  let  in  this  chaos,  is  not  the  only  course  open  to 
the  opponents  of  these  decisions  to  keep  on  dissenting  and 
protesting  in  the  liopi*  that  new  blood  on  the  bench  may 
yet  some  day  see  that  the  true  course  is  to  follow  the  State 
courts  and  thus  at  once  largely  rid  our  system  of  the  horrid 
and  disgraceful  confusion  which  has  grown  upt 

Possibly,  too,  the  fact  tbat  Kuhn  v.  Fairmont  Coal  Co. 
was  decided  only  by  a  majority  of  one  is  a  hopeful  sign 
that  the  court  may  even  now  be  returning  to  some  extent 
to  the  earlier  rule  of  our  great  chief -justice.  Numbers  of 
cases  could  be  found  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier 
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in  whieli  almost  nnanimons  judgments  were  rendered  in 

such  cases,  and  the  result  in  the  recent  case  is  at  least  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  It  would  probably  be  conceded 
by  i-u])i^orters  oi"  the  dtcision  that  the  soundness  of  a  rule 
is  to  be  doubted,  when,  sixtv-two  years  after  the  lirst  like 
decision  was  made  in  Rowan  y.  Kunnels,  the  principle  in- 
volved has  gained  so  little  recognition  as  to  be  barely  able 
to  secure  a  majority  of  the  court  today,  and  that  in  a 
case  where  the  almost  universal  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  decision  in  the  State  court  was  wrong,  as  measured 
by  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Anglo-Saxon  jnris- 
pradence. 

PmAnetPHiA.  VViU^IAM  M.  MeIOS. 
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THE  CAKEER  OF  A  COUNTRY  LAWYER. 
Abrahui  Lincoln. 

{CottHmud  from  Novmber-Deeember). 

The  Springfield  law  office  has  been  described  many 
times.  In  the  reminiscences  of  the  late  J.  B.  Bennett, 
of  Cincinnati,  published  in  Kough  Notes,'-  appears  this 
description  of  the  man  in  his  office: 

"At  tlie  top  of  the  stairway  you  directly  entered  n  long  room,  desti- 
tute of  every  boiiest  claim  to  be  titled  an  office.  It  wae  a  low.  Mack 
schooner  aort  of  an  aflCair^uaty,  dingy  and  deatttute  of  omament. 

unless  the  lawyer's  old  rusty  stove,  like  the  one-horse  shay,  ready  to 
collapse,  might  be  so  rnn«tr!if^f|  Tho  front  part  of  the  room,  while 
absoiut«;ly  banen,  waa  neveiibeless  impreaslbly  full  of  emptiness.  At 
the  back  part  was  a  large  pine  table.  On  this  table  w^ere  a  few  law 
books,  scatter^  in  appropriate  disorder.  Towards  the  end  of  the  table* 
uncommonly  tall,  stood  a  giant  man  Intently  reading  a  law  book* 
impressing  the  spectntor  with  the  idea  that  the  man  was  either  too  tall 
for  thf  room  or  that  the  relllng  was  too  low  for  the  man  The  book 
he  was  reading  was  slightly  inclined  so  as  to  catch  the  faint  rays  of  light 
on  the  pages  from  a  rear  window.  The  sbnde  and  background  of  the 
whole  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  reader,  made  a  very  dark  picture,  and 
the  man  stood  like  a  silhouette  excepting  a  momentary  flash  of  the  eye 
whinh  he  gave  to  the  intruder  and  then  continued  lils  reading.  That 
glance  of  the  eye  was  the  only  recognition  or  sign  of  life." 

Mr.  Arnold*'  describes  the  man  thus: 

'Tincoln  was  six  feet  four  inches  In  height  and  would  be  instaatly 

recognized  as  belonging  to  that  type  of  tall,  large-boned  men,  prodticed 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Vallp-v  and  exhibiting  its  peculiar 
characteristlcf?  In  the  most  marked  degree  in  Tennessee.  Kenturky  and 
Illinois.  In  any  court  joodi  in  the  United  States  he  would  iuiiUiutiy 
have  been  picked  out  as  a  western  man.  His  stature,  llgnre,  dress, 
manner,  voice  and  accent,  indicated  that  he  was  of  the  northwest.  In 
manner  he  was  always  cordial  and  frank,  and  although  not  without  dig- 
nity, he  made  every  person  feel  quite  at  his  ease.  I  think  the  first 
impression  a  stranger  would  get  of  him,  whether  in  conversation  or 

»Vo].  41,  p.  78.  Ago,"  in  Fergus*  Historical  Series, 

"  Isaaf  N.  Arnold,  "Reminisceni-es     p.  146. 
of  the  Illinois  Bar,  Forty  Years 
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by  hearing  him  speak.  that  this  is  a  kind,  frank,  sincere,  genuine 

man:  of  transparent  truthfulness  and  integrity;  and  before  Lincoln  had 
uttered  many  wordn,  be  would  be  impressed  with  his  clear  good  sense, 
his  remarkably  simple,  homely  wit  and  humor.** 

Mr.  S.  WeBley  Martin,  now  living  in  California,  in  a 
recent  address,  has  described  Lincoln's  manner  and  looks: 

*1ie  was  a  conTtnclng  speaker.  He  used  no  sestures,  except  ocea* 
slonally  he  would  extend  his  long  right  arm  and  point  with  his  index 

finger  at  the  people  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  say,  'Don't  you  see!' 

"I  -hall  never  forget  how  Lincoln  was  dressed,  ills  toat  was  of  black, 
glosbv  alpaia.  It  neemed  to  be  several  inches  luo  short  for  him,  and 
he  buttoned  the  lowest  button  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  coat  spread 
outward  as  If  to  make  room  for  something  to  he  tucked  In  at  the  sides. 
The  hat  was  a  tall  sto^e  pipe  and  had  evidently  seen  many  better 
days  .  .  It  looked  as  If  a  calf  might  have  gone  over  it  with  it3 
wet  tongue." 

When  he  appeared  on  the  platform  or  in  the  parlor  he 
showed  his  respect  for  his  audience  or  his  associates  hj 
dressing  properly  and  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  dnst  or  mire  of  the  prairie 

roads. 

Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  made  between  1840 
and  1854.  From  traveling  the  Eighth  Circuit  and  the 
counties  adjoining  he  extended  his  practice  into  every  part 
of  the  state  until,  with  the  added  fame  wliicth  his  debates 
with  Douglas  in  185S  brought  him,  there  were  many  points 
in  Illinois  wliere  in  ever>^  important  rase  it  was  consid- 
ered! necessary  to  ent^age  the  services  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  One 
cannot  overestimate*  the  value  of  this  liard  life  on  the  cir- 
cuit, both  as  discipline  develo|)ino:  the  man's  powers  and 
as  an  avenue  toward  that  extraordinary  personal  acquaint- 
ance which  meant  so  much  to  him  in  his  political  straggles 
later  on. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  in  session  only  a  few  days  in 
the  year,  and  the  circuit  court  at  Springfield  sat  for  only 
a  few  weeks.  Instead  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  time  at 
farming  as  many  another  lawyer  did,  he  faithfnlly  "rode 
the  circnit"  by  stage  and  on  horseback  until  he  could 
afford  a  buggy,  visiting  at  almost  every  term  of  court  the 
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towns  in  the  Eighth  Cireuit/"*  which  at  tliat  time  included 
Springfield,  Pekin,  Bloomington,  Decatur,  Taylorville,  Mt. 
Pulaslsi,  Metamora,  Clinton,  Moiiticello,  Urbaiia,  Danville, 
Sheibyville,  livingaton,  and  Paris.  The  courts  in  the 
fourteen  counties  commenced  in  September  and  continued 
until  midsummer,  sitting  in  each  town  from  two  days  to 
a  week.  Besides  these  court  towns  in  the  Eighth  Circuit, 
whither  he  followed  Judge  Treat  and  Judge  Davis,  he 
tried  cases  more  or  less  regularly  in  almost  as  many  ad- 
joining towns. 

This  life  on  the  circuit,  hard  as  it  was,  with  judge, 
lawyers,  witnesses,  hangers-on,  and  even  prisoners,  trav- 
eling and  eating  and  sleeping  together,  the  food  unspeak- 
able, and  rest  for  nights  unknown,  must,  nevertheless,  have 
had  its  compensating  joys.  That  was  no  ordinary  com- 
pany. Not  unlike  was  it  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury. 
There  was  David  Davis,  the  companionable  judge  wlio 
knew  the  law  and  wlio  loved  a  laugh.  And  there  were 
Logan,  the  scliolarly,  and  Stuart,  the  shrewd  and  kindly; 
Swett,  the  clever:  and  Browning,  the  handsome;  and 
Lamon,  the  amusing;  and  Weldon  and  Gridley  and  Parks 
and  Harmon  and  Ficklin  and  Tjinder  an<i  "Whitney  and 
Oliver  L.  Davis,  and  the  best  heloved  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Some  of  them  traveled  to  only  two  or  three  counties,  but 
Davis  and  Lincoln  went  the  whole  circuit,  Davis  because 
he  had  to,  and  Lincoln  because  he  loved  it. 

**I  well  recollect",  says  Henry  C.  Whitney,  **a  term 
of  court  at  Urbana,  where  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  perjury, 
used  to  spend  his  evenings  with  us  in  the  judge's  room,  and 
a  term  at  Danville  where  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  larceny  not 
only  spent  his  evenings  in  our  room,  but  had  his  meals 
with  us  and  took  walks  in  our  immediate  company/' 

Leonard  Swett  says:  ''I  rode  the  eighth  judicial  cir- 
cuit with  Lincoln  for  eleven  years,  and  in  the  allotment 
between  him  and  the  large  Judge  Davis  in  the  scanty  pro- 

"Thp  stli  circuit  included  the  Macon.  Champaign.  Vermilion,  Ed- 
counties  of  SangamoQ,  Tazewell,  gar,  Logan.  Christian,  Shelby  and 
Woodford.  McLean,  Dewitt,  Flatt,  Moultrie. 
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vision  of  these  times,  as  a  rule  I  slept  with  him..  Beds 
were  always  too  short,  coftee  in  the  morning  burned  or 
otherwise  bad,  food  often  indifferent,  roads  simply  trails, 
streams  without  bridges  and  often  swollen,  and  had  to 
be  swam,  sloughs  often  muddy  and  almost  impassable,  and 
we  had  to  help  the  horses  when  the  wagon  mired  down, 
with  fence  rails  for  pries." 

Natarally  the  business  of  a  court  that  sat  for  only  a  few 
days  and  then  adjourned  for  six  months  had  to  be  crowded 
through  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  scant  opportunity  for 
preparation.  Thus  the  rule  of  the  Macon  circuit  court 
(1840)  reads:  "All  issues  are  required  to  be  made  up 
on  call  of  the  cause  for  trial." 

And  so  Judge  Davis  had  little  patience  with  technicali- 
ties. ''He  kept  the  lawyers  down  to  the  merits,"  Whit- 
ney  relates.  ''  'It  appears  to  me,'  Swett  once  commenced, 
in  an  argument  on  demurrer.  *I  don't  care  how  it  ap- 
pears to  you,*  was  the  judge's  tart  respouse,  4iand  up 
your  auiliorities,  if  you  have  any/  *' 

Tho  lawyers  were  wuut  to  follow  the  court  from  county 
to  eounty,  often  without  eni|tIoynient  except  what  they 
picked  up  on  arrival.  Somen mes  the  harvest  of  cases 
would  not  pay  the  eost  of  the  journey,  and  again,  after  a 
lawyer's  reputation  as  a  case  winner  had  l)ee()ine  estab- 
lished, the  husiness  would  he  all  tliat  euuJd  l)e  desired. 

The  trip  to  Tazewell  count \  .  as  shtrwu  hy  the  docket,  cost 
$21.25.  To  extend  it  to  Decatur  and  Danville  and  Paris, 
made  the  expense  one  which  a  less  successful  lawyer  could 
not  have  afforded.  The  business  that  came  to  Lincoln  on 
such  a  trip  must  sometimes  have  heen  disheartening.  I  lis 
first  case  at  Decatur  is  People  v.  Adkin,  in  which  the  de- 
fendant, charged  with  larceny,  having  ])leaded  his  inability 
to  employ  counsel,  Judge  Treat  appointed  Lincoln  to  de- 
fend. The  trial,  with  Ltincoln'-  kinsman.  Hanks,  on  the 
jury,  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  The  only  case  at  one  term 
at  Danville  was  Murphenheim  v.  Scott  (1850),  where  the 
jury  disagreed  and  the  parties  re-submitted  the  case  and 
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by  agreement  suffered  a  verdict  to  be  entered  of  H^7.50,  eacb 
party  to  pay  half  the  costs — ^a  conmieiidable  Bettlement 
no  doubt,  hut  a  meager  feast  to  stt  before  a  lawyer  who 
had  traveled  over  a  hundred  miles  across  the  prairie. 

At  the  fall  term,  1852,  at  Danville,  Lincoln's  entire  cal- 
endar consisted  of  three  small  cases,  a  criminal  appeal 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  verdict  in  his  client's  favor 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  judgment  by  default  on  a 
note.  At  Paris,  in  the  adjoining  county  the  next  week, 
his  appearance  is  entered  in  nineteen  cases,  which,  for  a 
term  of  less  than  a  week  held  one  hundred  fifty  miles  from 
home,  is  no  mean  showing. 

One  feature  of  Judsrf*  Davis*  itinerant  court  was  his 
"night  sessions".  The  lawyers  drawn  to  the  town  by  the 
ad\onf  of  the  court.  wonM  find  time  han.i?ln.ir  heavy  on 
tlieir  hands  and  at  the  afternoon  adjournment,  would  l)e 
notified  to  return  after  supper.  This  would  bring  together 
the  best  of  tlic  story  tellers  and  the  most  entertaining  of 
the  talkers.  Sometimes,  to  keep  up  the  foim  of  court  pro- 
ceedings and  thus  justify  the  so-ealled  night  sessions  a 
mock  trial  would  be  put  through  which  would  give  the  law- 
yers who  loved  a  practical  joke  the  opportunity  to  get  even 
with  one  another.  It  was  at  one  of  these  sessions  that 
Judge  Oliver  L.  Davis  tried  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  crim- 
inal side  of  the  court,  for  impoverishing  the  bar  and  his 
own  household  by  charging  nnreasonably  low  fees  and 
defending  poor  clients  without  pay.  'l'ra<Htion  tells  us 
that  the  judge  let  Lincoln  off  on  wliat  wouNl  now  be  called 
a  suspended  senlcncc  but  with  a  severe  reprimand. 

**At  these  meetings says  "Uncle"  Felix  Ryan,  of  Lin- 
coln, III.,  "The  lawyers  would  come  to  the  court  room 
and  have  Inn  toirotlipr  until  the  night  was  nearly  gone. 
Many  of  the  siories  would  be  told  by  Mr.  iiincoln.  Judge 
Davis  would  >it  i'wvw  and  pretend  to  read  his  docket  until 
Lincoln  would  gc-t  him  interested.  T  roeall  how  Judge 
Davis'  fat  sides  would  shake  with  Uiughter  as  he  said: 
"**Well,  well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  nextf  " 

Squire  J.  T.  Budolph,  of  Lincoln,  remembers  when  Judge 
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Davis  would  call  them  all  togt'ilicr  as  if  to  try  cases*  and 
llie  people  of  the  town  (Mt.  Pulaski)  would  crowd  in  to 
esjoj  an  eveninj^'s  entertainment  as  provided  by  the  law- 
yers. Ward  H.  Lamon,  Lincoln's  Danville  associate  in 
the  practice,  was  a  good  singer  and  would  mount  the  big 
walnut  table  and  sing  and  dance  to  the  delight  of  every 
one. 

When  the  night  sessions  were  not  held,  the  bar  would 
gather  at  the  tavern,  and,  doubtless,  to  forget  the  misery 
of  crowded  beds  and  unspeakable  meals,  would  keep  tlie 
talk  going  all  night  loug. 

One  of  these  taverns  advertised,  '^Entertainment  for 
Man  and  Beast",  and  like  many  of  the  rest  discriminated 
in  favor  of  the  beast.  Here,  decent  and  vulgar  men 
mingled  in  admired  confusion.  Money  was  won  and  lost 
at  cards  and  stories  hopelessly  coarse  had  no  less  currency 
ihaii  those  did  whose  wit  and  humor  have  unnk'  tlicni  im- 
mortal. To  the  promiscuous  character  of  these  gather- 
ings is  (liic  no  doubt  the  fact  that  a  half-i-entury  later  many 
stories  are  attrihuted  to  the  <^ivilized  men  of  tiie  company 
which  never  reached  their  ears. 

Tt  was  (liirin.Lc  this  |»eri()d  that  an  incident  occurred  of 
wliidi  .ludge  lilodgett,  for  many  years  United  States 
judge,  is  said  to  iiave  told.  Tt  had  raintnl  for  days.  an<l 
when  tiic  company  of  circuit  riders  came  to  a  swollen 
stream,  which  seemed  to  be  miles  wide,  Tancoln  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  the  country-  well  enough  to  act  as  guide. 
He  saw  his  opportunity  and  agreed  to  conduct  the  party 
across  if  they  would  do  exactly  as  he  required.  The 
pledge  was  criven  and  every  lawyer  was  compelled  to  strip, 
tie  his  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and,  mounting  his  liorso,  follow 
the  leader.  This  grotesque,  naked  company,  including  the 
cherubic  figure  of  David  Davis,  and  the  giant  form  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  wound  its  way  up  and  down  the  stream 
on  horseback,  until,  much  as  Moses  led  the  hosts  of  Israel 
through  the  Bed  Sea  without  wetting  a  garment,  Lincoln 
conducted  them  to  dry  ground  on  the  farther  side  of  what 
they  supposed  was  a  flood,  but  which  at  no  time  rose  higher 
than  a  horse's  knees.  One  can  imagine  Lincoln's  laugh  at 
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the  threats  of  revenge  which  his  associates  uttered  when 
they  found  what  an  absurd  picture  they  had  presented. 

Li  many  of  these  towns  a  few  old  men  still  live  who  tell 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm  their  recollection  of  that 
far-off  time.  Some  of  the  communities  are  in  few  respects 
unliko  what  they  were  seventy  years  ago.  Petersburg  is 
still  the  home  of  the  Butledges,  Greens,  Clarys,  and  Arm- 
strongs. And  all  over  the  circuit  it  is  possible  still  to 
learn  from  men  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  of  incidents  in  his 
practice  as  yet  unpublished. 

^'He  was  a  very  smart  trial  lawyer/'  Judge  Lyman 
Lacey  of  Havana,  relates.  ''As  he  went  along  in  easy  fash- 
ion, he  admitted  evidence  offered  by  his  opponents  and 
conceded  their  points  until  it  looked  as  if  he  had  given 
his  whole  case  away.  'I  don't  contest  this  point',  Lin- 
coln would  say.  '0!  I'll  freely  admit  that'  But  all  the 
time  there  would  be  one  or  more  strong  lines  of  defense 
left,  and,  after  waivinsr  aside  all  that  he  had  yielded,  he 
would  conclude:  *'But  here,  gentlemen,  is  the  real  point 
in  this  case,  and  on  it  we  rest  our  defense. '* 

Judge  Samuel  C.  Parks  has  noted  this  characteristic. 
He  says : 

M  closely  contested  case,  in  wliich  ho  was  assisting 
me,  in  his  closinar  speech,  he  was  extremely  lii^eral  in  his 
admissionn  in  favor  of  ilie  defendant.  We  got  a  verdict 
for  about  two-thirds  of  our  claim.  I  said  to  him;  'Lin- 
.  coin,  yon  admitted  too  much.'  'No',  he  answered,  'That's 
what  gained  the  case. '  ' ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  series  of  pleadings  and  the  skele- 
ton of  an  argument  as  we  find  them  sixty  years  after  and 
get  from  them  any  picture  of  the  comedy  or  tragedy  wliich 
was  enacted  when  such  a  case  was  tried.  Much  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination  if  the  picture  is  to  be  drawn.  But 
even  to  the  imagination  sometimes  these  old  records  sug- 
gest what  may  have  happened.  There  is  a  case  on  the 
docket  of  Edgar  County  for  1850  entitled  Albin  v.  Bodine^ 
for  slander.  The  record  entries  are:  "Lincoln  and  Linder 
for  defendant.  Trial  by  jury.  Verdict  for  defendant.'* 
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But  in  the  files  is  a  faded  sheet  of  legal  cap  in  Lincoln  *s 
handy  entitled  "Brief",  which  sets  out  the  synopsis  of 
points  for  the  argnment  to  the  jury.   And  every  point 

seems  to  be  for  the  other  side.  This  brief  is  a  rare  docu- 
ment, for  its  author  had  a  tenaeiuuh  lueiiiory  and  seldom 
Uftcd  any  notes.*** 

One  theory  of  tlu^  dt  lfrise  is  t)jat  tlic  dctViidant  said  ail 
that  lio  is  charged  with  saying  -  "dammed  liorsc  tlilff** 
and  all — and  that  his  counsel  in  one  of  liis  scalhiug  philij)- 
pics  held  the  plaintiff  up  to  deserved  contempt,  or  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  huii^hed  the  plaintiff  oat 
of  court.  The  other  is  suggested  by  the  two  latin  words 
falsi  at  the  end  and  hints  at  an  argument  charging 
perjury.  And  yet  all  that  the  record  shows  is  the  use  of 
language  of  the  most  slanderous  sort  and  a  verdict  for 
the  defense. 

"I  have  sat  on  the  jury  in  his  cases/'  says  Mr.  Byan. 
**He  knew  nearly  every  juror,  and  when  he  made  hiR 
speech  he  talked  to  the  jurors,  one  at  a  time,  like  an  old 
friend  wiio  wanted  to  reason  it  out  with  them  and  make 
it  as  easy  as  possil)]e  for  them  to  tiud  the  truth." 

"He  never  talked  h)ng,"  says  Mr.  John  Stromr  of 
Atlanta,  HI.  *'In  stating  a  disputed  proposition,  he  would 
say,  not  *This  is  the  way  it  is*,  but  *This  is  the  way  it  seems 
to  me,'  thus  allowing  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion." 

Judge  S.  A.  Foley,  of  Lincoln,  111.,  has  a  clear  memory 
of  his  court  room  manner.  ''When  Lincoln  examined  a 
witness  or  addressed  a  jury,  he  had  a  peculiarly  winning 
way  of  doing  it.  In  an  opening  statement,  he  seemed  to 


Hft  Hm  «e  tome  of  tbeae  pomta: 

1st  Alliin  stole  Blady'a  horse  out 
of  my  pasture  last  night.  He  is  a 
hone  titl«f  and  tliat  is  what  he 
came  here  for. 

"<?th  Von  know  you  stole  that 
hor.se  and  it  is  not  the  first  horse 
yau  have  stole;  and  I  believe  you 

folJow  tho  hiislness. 

"9th.  He  is  a  damned  little  horse 
tbief  and  bis  boaiiMtt  la  bene  etealf 


ing.  aii<l  *  ;«me  h*  i  ►  fn  -  that  hu.^i- 
neas  and  that  is  not  the  first  horse 
he  has  stolen.  He  Is  a  horse  tbief 
and  I  will  send  bim  to  the  penitent 

tiary. 

"^'Bt-nnHt  Murphy.  He  told  plaint- 
iff be  bad  atolen  bU  bone. 

"Jame»  Murphy.  Dr.  Albln  stole 
the  Priest's  horse  out  of  my  pas* 
tuie.  * 

-Crimea  /olH." 
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take  everybody  into  his  confidence  as  though  he  proposed 
to  keep  nothing  from  them.  In  cross-examination  he 
would  first  secure  the  witness'  good  will  and  then  lead  him 
gently  along  until  he  elicited  from  him  the  truth  for  which 
he  was  seeking.  When  he  came  to  the  argument  he  had 
something  to  say  to  each  juror,  and  he  led  each  one  to 
believe  that  as  attorney  his  only  duty  was  to  help  the  jury 
find  the  truth.  Sometimes  he  made  his  points  so  ])laiu 
with  a  story  that  there  was  no  escaping  his  conclusion." 

Jiidico  Parks,  who  had  a  large  practice  wliile  Lincoln 
was  riding  the  circuit,  and  who  is  still  living  at  Kansas 
City,  said:*" 

"flp  was  n  great  advocate  and  raore  successful  at  the  bar  than  many 
men  who  knew  morn  law  than  himself.  .  .  .  For  this  there  were 
two  reasons.  One  was  that  he  was  naturaliy  fair  minded,  and.  as  a 
rule,  would  not  advocate  any  cause  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  just. 
Owing  to  this  ctianusterlatlc  be  would  not  knowingly  take  a  case  that 
was  wrong,  and  If  he  ignorantly  got  Into  such  a  case  he  would  generally 
refuse  to  prosecute  or  defend  it  after  he  had  ascertained  his  mistake. 
He  was  Intellectually  lioiicst.  He  would  not  advocate  a  cause  in  which 
he  did  not  believe.  He  was  tlie  easiest  lawyer  to  beat  when  he  thought 
he  was  wrong  that  I  ever  knew.  Soon  after  beginning  to  practice.  I  was 
employed  to  defend  a  man  charged  with  larcoiy  and  Mr  Lincoln  was 
employed  to  assist  me.  I  really  believed  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial 
that  the  man  was  not  guilty.  But  the  evidence  was  unfavorable,  and 
at  its  close  Mr.  Lincoln  called  me  into  the  consultation  room  and  said: 
ir  you  can  say  anything  that  will  do  our  man  any  good,  say  It.  I  can't. 
It  1  say  anything  the  jury  will  see  that  I  think  he  is  guilty  and  will  con- 
vict him.*  And  so  I  proposed  to  the  prosecutor  to  submit  the  case  with- 
out argument.  This  was  done.  The  jury  disagreed,  and  before  the  case 
could  be  tried  again  the  man  died. 

"In  the  same  county  Lincoln  hrousjht  suit  on  an  account  and  provpd 
it  without  any  trouble.  Defendants  attorney  then  produced  a  receipt 
in  full  from  tlie  plaintiff  which  clearly  covered  the  account.  Lincoln 
took  the  receipt,  examined  it  till  he  was  satisfied,  and  handed  It  back 
to  the  opposing  attorney  who  proceeded  to  prove  It:  whereupon  the  pre> 
siding  judge  (Treat)  inquired:  'What  do  yon  say  to  that,  Mr.  Lincoln?' 
But  Lincoln  had  quietly  left  the  court  house  and  gone  to  his  hotel.  The 
court  sent  for  him.  but  he  decllued  to  return,  saying  to  the  sheriff:  "Tell 
Judge  Treat  that  my  hands  are  dirty  and  I  want  to  wash  them."  Owing 
to  this  habit  of  not  advocating  a  bad  case  be  had  the  advantage  of  feel- 
ing that  he  ought  to  gain  the  cMes  that  he  did  advocate.  He  also  had 

In  a  lecture  before  the  Unlventtj  of  M*^***f«* 
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the  advantage  of  having  the  confidence  of  the  court  and  jury  at  the 
outset  and  the  fairness  and  skill  to  keep  It  to  the  clOBe." 

The  leader  of  lliis  itinerant  l)ar,  without  whose  preseuce 
no  gathering  of  men  was  complete,  was  not  always  to  be 
found.  He  had  a  way  of  going  off  after  the  ooiiipanion- 
ship  of  rhildren.  One  of  these  old-time  little  hoys  now 
describes  the  serious  way  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
call  for  their  opinion  on  political  ouestions,  and  interrogate 
them  regarding  their  personal  h  )•  ( ;  and  nmlntions,  and 
advise  with  them  as  if  he  considered  them  to  be  men  of 
mature  judgment.  He  was  particularly  given  to  trying 
to  find  what  impression  the  young  fellows  had  of  his  argu- 
ments and  those  of  Douglas,  seemingly  hearing  in  mind 
the  ideal  of  his  own  youth  that  he  must  make  his  meaning 
so  plain  that  any  boy  he  knew  could  comprehend.  Another 
of  these  hoys  tells  of  the  delicious  way  in  which  he  talked 
foolishness  to  them  as  he  joined  in  their  games  of  marbles 
or  handbalL 

Mr.  George  S.  Cole,  of  Danville,  now  eiglity  years  old, 
describes  his  first  game  of  billiards  over  seventy  years 
ago: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  called  mc  in  to  sec  the  Rmt  billiard  table,  and  said, 
'Come  on.  Bub.  let's  play  a  game.'  My  awkwardness  with  the  cue 
seemed  to  please  him  hugely/' 

"Nothing  tickled  him  bo  much,"  says  Uncle  Felix  Ryan,  "as  to  get 

a  prank  on  the  boys.  Oner  they  stretrhed  a  ropo  across  the  walk.  Just 
high  pnoiiprh  to  catch  his  plug  hat.  He  pretentlerl  to  be  very  angry  and 
ran  all  over  the  place  until  he  had  caught  them  all.  making  them 
think  be  was  going  to  ponfeh  them,  and  then  took  tbem  Into  the  store 
and  stood  treat." 

Sometimes  the  seiui-aunual  .^f->i(»ii  ui'  ((mil  was  the 
oerasion  of  social  activity  of  a  more  I'ornial  character.  A 
re<cption  or  hall  would  draw  thf'  ircnthMiien  of  the  bar 
away  from  court  room  and  tnvciii  and  into  rc.il  s()(»iety. 
There  are  ladies  still  living,  who,  although  young  in  spirit, 
are  old  enough  to  recall  those  old  times.  They  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  seemed  to  care  so  little  for  his 
appearance  in  the  street  and  in  court,  was  yet  in  society 
"a  gentleman  of  the  old  school who  arose  at  once  when 
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a  lady  entered  the  room,  and  whose  courtly  manners  would 

put  to  shame  the  easy  flroinp  indifference  to  etiquette  whicli 
marks  tlie  twentieth  ctiiUiry  gentleman.  One  of  them 
who  must  have  heen  a  belle  in  *'the  Fifties**,  loves  to  tell 
how  many  a  pretty  girl  would  lead  her  escort  from  the 
dance  to  the  card  room  because  she  wanted  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  talk. 

Says  Mr.  Arnold:'"  *'T  iniist  not  omit  t<>  mention  the 
old-fashioned,  gonoroiis;  liospitality  of  Springfield,  hospi- 
tality proverbial  to  this  day  throughont  the  State.  Among 
others,  I  recall  the  dinners  and  evening  ])artie8  given  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  her  modest  and  simple  .home,  every- 
thing orderly  and  refined,  there  was  always  on  the  part 
of  both  host  and  hostess  a  cordial  and  hearty  Western 
welcome  which  pnt  every  guest  perfectly  at  ease.  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  table  was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  many  rare 
Kentucky  dishes,  and  in  season  it  was  loaded  with  venison, 
wild  turkey,  prairie  chicken,  quail,  and  other  game  which 
•wuf.  then  a!)inidant.  Vet  it  was  her  genial  manners  and  * 
ever  kind  Avekomc,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  u  il  and  humor,  anec 
doU's  and  unrivaled  conversation,  which  formed  the  chief 
attraction." 

Tlic  court  room  was  not  the  only  phivo  where  the  law 
yers  made  themselves  useful.  At  Decatur,  when  the  first 
piano  was  brought  by  wagon  across  the  prairie,  the  ad- 
journment of  court,  so  Mrs.  Jane  Johns  relates,  furnished 
an  anxious  young  lady  with  ample  skilled  labor  to  unload 
the  big,  delicate  instrument.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln  who 
superintended  the  removal  and  his  strong  arms  that  lifted 
one  end  of  the  piano  while  a  half  dozen  other  brawny  cir- 
cuit riders  handled  the  other  end. 

That  was  no  day  for  specialists.  The  collection  law- 
yer of  seventy  years  ago  won  insubstantial  rewards,  al- 
though he  did  not  hesitate  to  advertise  for  l)usiuess.  Kveii 
David  Davis,  soon  to  enter  upon  a  long  and  brilliant  judi- 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Reminiscences  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Forty  Years  Agu ; 
In  Fergus'  Historical  Series, 
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clal  career,  advertised  in  1837  in  the  Sangamon  Journal: 
Notes  and  accounts  entrusted  to  him  for  collection  will 
meet  with  a  most  prompt  attention.*'  And  Lincoln,  in 
collecting  six  hundred  dollars  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
under  dreumstances  embarassing  to  both,  set  the  mini- 
mum fee''  precedent  by  charging  three  dollars  and  a  half 
for  the  service. 

There  are  in  cinjulation  many  authentic  stories  that  were 
used  by  Lincoln  to  enforce  an  aiguiiient  at  law.  But  they 
have  all  been  pul)lished  long  ago,  along  with  many  that 
are  not  autiiontic.  Two  of  these  are  uo  (ioubt  familiar, 
but  they  will  serve  to  show  Lincoln's  method.  Tliey  are 
reported  by  Miss  Tarbell  in  her  life  of  Lincoln  and  by 
Mr.  Hill  in  his  ''Lincoln  the  Lawyer". 

One  of  these  is  told  by  the  late  Judge  Heckwith  of  Dan- 
ville. Lincoln  was  trying  to  make  plain  to  the  jury  the 
l^al  effect  of  self-defense.  **My  client,''  he  explained, 
*'wa8  in  the  fix  of  a  man  who  was  carrying  a  pitchfork 
along  the  country  road  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vicious  dog.  In  the  trouble  that  followed  the  prongs  of 
the  pitchfork  killed  the  dog.  'What  made  you  kill  my 
dog?'  the  farmer  cried  in  rage.  'What  made  him  try  to  bite 
met'  'But  why  didn't  you  go  at  him  with  the  ether  end 
of  the  pitchfork?*  *Why  didn't  he  come  at  me  with  the 
other  end  of  the  dog?'  The  jur>'  saw  what  self-defense 
meant. 

Mr.  T.  W.  8.  Kidd,  for  many  year.s  conrt  <Tier  at  Spring- 
field, says  he  once  heard  a  lawyer  arguing  to  the  jury  the 
controlling  authority  of  precedent.  When  Lincoln's  turn 
came  to  answer  he  took  up  the  argument  from  precedent 
in  this  way:  "Old  Squire  Bagley  from  Menard  came  into 
my  office  once  and  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  want  your  ad- 
vice as  a  lawyer,  lias  a  man  that's  been  elected  a  justice 
of  the  peace  a  riglit  to  issue  a  ni.n  i  lage  license?'  T  told 
him  no,  and  he  threw  himself  l)a('k  j in lignautly  in  his  chair 
and  said,  *  Lincoln,  I  thought  you  was  a  lawyer.  Bol) 
Thomas  and  I  had  a  bet  on  this  thing,  and  we  agreed  to 
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leave  it  to  you,  but  if  this  is  your  (>|)iiii(>n  I  don't  waut 
it,  for  I  kiiuw  a  tliuiidorin'  sight  better.  IVe  been  a 
{Squire  :nnv  vip^hi  years  and  T  liave  done  it  all  the  time.'  " 

He  once  cliaracterized  an  ultra-technical  judge  by  say- 
ing: "He  would  hang  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose  in  the 
street,  but  1k>  would  quash  the  indictment  if  it  failed  to 
sta^e  which  hand  he  did  it  with." 

The  value  he  put  upon  simplicity  is  summed  up  in  the 
remark  he  made  to  Herndon:  ''If  I  can  clear  this  case 
of  its  technicalities  and  get  it  properly  swung  to  the  jury, 
1*11  win  it*'  From  this  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred 
ihat  he  did  not  respect  the  requirements  of  the  practice, 
or  make  use  of  the  technical  points  in  a  case  where  occas- 
ion required  it.  He  was  a  practical,  well-trained  lawyer, 
who  accepted  all  proper  employments  and  gave  to  his 
clients  the  benefit  of  his  extraordinary  mental  and  legal 
equipment.  In  his  early  struggles  in  justices'  courts,  his 
discomfited  opponents  used  to  hint  at  pettifogging,  and  in 
his  supremo  court  aruiunents,  he  was  willing  to  win  on 
questions  of  {Ji-actice  and  what  careless  lawj^ers  and  ii^uor- 
ant  Uiynien  call  technicalities.  Lawyers  Vnow  that  a  neg- 
le<*t  to  take  such  advantage  as  the  rules  oi  the  practice 
permit  is  a  breach  of  the  duty  one  owes  to  a  client.  And 
they  know,  too,  that  one  who  '* plays  the  game**  according 
to  its  rules  may  yet  play  fairly  and  honestly. 

The  traditions  of  Lincoln's  humor  in  the  trial  of  his  cases 
are  well  established.  In  his  early  practice,  particularly, 
he  used  his  gifts  as  a  raconteur  and  a  mimic  most  effec- 
tively in  demonstrating  his  points.  The  evidence  of  this 
is  in  the  reminiscences  of  bis  colleagues  and  in  oral  tra- 
dition.  Old  men  of  middle  Illinois  still  repeat  his  stories. 
The  actual  court  record  of  his  kunior  is  very  slight.  I 
only  know  of  two  illustrations.  One  is  a  fiirnre  ])rt)bably 
employed  by  him  in  presenting  a  point  of  law  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  St.  Louis,  etc.  Railway  Company  against 
Dalby,  19  111.  353,  and  is  buried  in  the  mass  of  a  profound 
opinion  by  Judge  Caton  at  page  374.     The  other  is  a 
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hill  for  divorce/tlie  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  F.  B.  Fisher  of  Terre  Hautet  Ind.  At  that  tiine 
no  one  had  anj  good  will  for  the  negro.  The  bill  is  drawn 
in  a  jocular  vein,  referring  to  the  defendant,  who  was  a 
habitual  dmnkard,  as  **a  gentleman  of  colour'',  and  aver- 
ring that  the  couple  had  lived  together  for  many  years, 
''though  not  in  the  highest  state  of  connubial  felicity." 

Judge  Gustave  Koemer,  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
bench  in  the  early  period  of  Lincoln's  practice,  recalls 
in  his  Memoirs,  published  last  year,  "the  often  quaint  and 
(Iroll  language  used  by  him*'  in  his  arguments  in  that 
con  i  t. 

That  hp  had  the  Bible  at  his  tonsrue's  vud,  ami,  know- 
ing its  value  in  aiiy  appeal  he  might  make  to  tlie  sym- 
pathy, or  imagination,  or  reason  of  his  audience,  made 
use  of  it  in  his  public  utterances,  is  well  known.  That  he 
made  the  same  use  of  scripture  in  convincing  his  juries 
is  a  matter  of  tradition.  To  get  the  documentary  proof 
of  this  has  not  been  so  easy.  But  in  the  tiles  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Menard  county,  the  papers  in  Page  v.  Boyd, 
tried  in  1847,  afford  the  proof  that  his  use  of  the  Bible  in 
his  closing  speech  was  causing  his  opponent  some  uneasi- 
ness. It  was  a  damage  suit  against  Lincoln's  client  for 
injuries  suffered  by  two  mares  that  had  strayed  into  the 
defendant's  pasture  and  been  used  by  defendant  while  in 
his  custody.  In  the  files,  liniriedly  scrawled  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  by  plaintiff's  couu.sel,  Mr.  Kobbius,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Will  the  Court  instruct  the  .jury  that  the  passage  from 
Exodus  read  by  the  counsel  in  this  case  does  not  apply 
in  this  suit  as  law?" 

This  instruction  is  endorsed  "Given."  The  record 
shows  a  verdict  for  plaintiff. 

The  passage  referred  to  may  have  been  Exodus  XXn.t 
1-4. 

Any  lawyer  ol"  Lincoln's  ability  would  have  accumu- 
lated a  comfortable  fortune  with  such  a  jtracticc.  When 
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ho  left  Springfield  in  18G1  he  was  tifty-two  years  old  and 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Illinois  bar.  And  yet,  though 
living  far  from  extravagantly,  his  entire  estate  was  barely 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bnnn,  of  Springfield,  a  client  and  friend, 
tells  an  incident  which  fairly  illnstrates  Lincoln's  idea  of 
the  value  of  his  own  services.  Gteorge  Smith  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago  bankers,  had  written  to  Mr.  Bunn  to  get 
some  one  to  look  after  their  defense  in  an  attachment  suit 
involving  several  thousand  dollars.  Lincoln  conducted 
the  trial,  and,  winning  it,  charged  them  tweiity-tive  dollars. 
They  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Bunn:  "We  asked  you  to  .c:et  the 
best  lawyer  in  Spr  iugheld  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  you 
had  seciirod  one  of  the  cheapest.** 

For  deteiKliug  a  damage  suit  at  Paris,  involving  tlin c 
thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  ITnnter  says  the  tee 
charged  Mr.  Hunter's  father  by  Usher  F.  Linder  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  fifteen  dollars,  paid  in  wild-cat  cur- 
rency. 

The  instances  of  his  volunteer  service,  as  in  defending 
''Duff"  Armstrong  for  murder,  for  friendship's  sake,  are 
not  rare.  When  he  had  finished  a  case  he  seemed  indiffer- 
ent to  any  desire  for  adequate  compensation.  The  joy 
of  the  contest  had  been  his,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  his  best.  As  for  the  fees,  they  were  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

His  chaigc  in  the  defense  of  McCormick  v.  Manny,  a  case 
involving  some  of  the  McCormick  reaper  patents,  valued 
at  half  a  million  dollars,  was  two  thousand  dollars,  and* 
his  fee  in  the  case  of  ^tcLcan  County  against  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  was  live  thousand  dollars.  His 
average  yearly  income  when  he  left  the  practice  is  said 
to  have  been  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

When  he  had  finished  his  senatorial  race  against  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  and  paid  his  campaign  assessment  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  he  returned  to  take  up  the  practice, 
which  had  become  sadly  demoralized.   ^'It  is  bad  to  be 
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POOT'%  be  wrote  in  1859,      shall  ^^o  to  the  wall  for  bread 
and  meat  if  1  neglect  ray  busuu:.-^s  this  year  as  well  as 
last."    To  eke  out  bis  income  ho  ])repared  a  lecture  wliich 
\ie  delivers*  1  at  a  few  places.    But  as  a  lyceuin  speaker, 
he  was  as  free  from  the  mercenary  spirit  a.s  he  was  at 
the  law.   Mr.  Bobert  D.  McDonald,  of  Danville,  tells  bow 
the  yonng  men  of  Pontiac  engaged  him  to  lectnre  at  the 
Preshyterian  church  without  agreeing  on  terms  in  ad- 
vance. **When  I  came  to  settle  with  the  speaker  ont  of 
the  receipts  from  a  full  house,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  first 
ten  dollar  bill  I  handed  him  and  threw  up  his  liands  as 
he  protested,  'For  Heaven's  sake  don't  give  me  any  more; 
ten  dollars  is  all  it  is  worth.' '' 

Mr.  James  S.  Ewing  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
about  the  time  of  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency  and 
is  now  in  the  practice  at  Bloomington.  Probably  no  one 
now  living  is  better  qualified  from  personal  knowledge 
and  understaiidiug  to  speak  of  Lincoln,  the  lawyer.  He 
said 

Whpi)  I  first  know  anything  of  courts  Hon.  Samuel  l\.  Treat  was 
the  presiding  jud^ie  of  this  circuit.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Federal 
bench  and  the  Hon.  David  Davis  became  his  successor  and  continued  ftB 
tb«  circuit  Jndge  until  ftpipolnted  tuf  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  aasoelAte  JUKtlce 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then  the  habit  for 
such  lawyers  as  poflsessed  suffldent  experience  and  ability  to  attract  a 
rli'  Tita^p  to  follow  th«>  «  ourt  around  the  circuit.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  of  this 
nuijik»er  aii'1.  more  than  perhaps  any  other,  was  moat  constant  and  unre- 
mitting in  his  attendance. 

"During  these  fltteen  yean  I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  try  a  great  many  law 
sulU.  The  suits  themselYes  often  dealt  with  trivial  matters,  but  great 
men  were  engaged  ip  them.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  engaged  In  most  suits  of 
any  importance.  He  was  wonderfully  successful.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
masfrr-  j.)  all  that  went  to  make  up  what  was  called  a  jury  lawyer. 
His  wonderful  power  of  clear  and  logical  statement  seemed  the  beginning 
and  enH  of  the  ease.  After  hts  statement  of  the  law  and  the  facts  In  any 
particular  case  we  wondered  either  how  the  plaintiff  came  to  bring  such 
a  suit,  or  how  the  defendant  could  be  siu  h  a  fool  as  to  defend  it.  By  the 
fimp  thp  jury  was  pclected.  enrh  member  of  it  felt  that  the  great  lawyer 
was  his  friend  and  was  relying  on  him  as  a  Juror  to  see  that  no  injustice 

"Addresis  at  Bloomington,  Feb.  12,  1909. 
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was  (lone.  Mr.  Linrolns  ready,  homel}*.  but  always  pertiaent.  Illustra- 
tions, incidents,  and  anecdotes,  could  not  be  resisted. 

"Pew  men  ever  Uv^d  wbo  knew,  as  be  did,  the  main  springs  of  action, 
secret  motlvee.  tlie  passione.  prejudices,  and  Inclinations  wbfcli  Inspired 
the  actions  of  men,  and  be  played  on  tbe  buman  beart  as  a  master  on  an 
instrument.  This  power  over  a  jury  w.is,  however,  the  least  of  his  claims 
to  be  entitled  a  good  In-vy  v.  He  'vas  masterful  in  a  leca!  argument 
before  the  court.  His  knowledge  oi  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
was  extensive  and  accurate,  and  his  mind  so  clear  and  logical  that  be 
seldom  made  a  mistake  In  tbeir  application." 

The  best  of  lincoln's  earlier  biographers  waB  Isaac  N. 
Arnold^  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois  during  the  Cixi]  War  and  after- 
wards.  This  is  his  estimate: 

"Linecdn  was,  upon  the  vbole,  tbe  Wrongest  jury  lawyer  In  tbe  State. 
He  bad  tbe  ability  to  perceive  witb  almost  intuitive  quickness  tbe 
decisive  point  In  tbe  case.   In  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of 

a  witness  he  had  no  equal.  He  fould  compel  a  witness  to  tell  the  truth 
when  lie  meant  to  lie,  and  if  a  -v!tnoss  lied  he  rarely  escaped  exposure 
under  Lincoln's  cross-examination.  He  could  make  a  Jury  laugh  and 
often  weep  at  his  pleasure.  His  legal  argnments  were  always  clear, 
vigorous  and  logical,  seeking  to  convince  ratber  by  tbe  application  of 
principle  tban  by  tbe  citation  of  cases.  A  stranger  going  into  court 
when  he  was  trying  a  cause  would,  after  a  few  moments,  find  himself  on 
Lincoln's  side  and  wishing  him  success.  He  seemed  to  maenietize  every 
one.  He  was  so  straightforward,  so  direct,  so  candid,  that  every  spec* 
tator  was  impressed  with  tbe  Idea  tbat  he  was  seeking  only  trutb  and 
Justice.  He  excelled  In  tbe  statement  of  bis  case.  However  complicated, 
be  would  disentangle  it  and  present  the  real  issue  in  so  simple  and  clear 
a  way  that  all  could  understand.  Indeed,  lii.=^  statement  often  rendered 
argument  unnecessary,  anrl  frequently  the  court  wouUi  stop  him  and 
say:  'If  that  Is  the  case,  Brother  Lincoln,  we  will  hear  the  other  side.' 
His  illustrations  were  often  quaint  and  bomely,  but  always  apt  and 
clear  and  often  decisive.  He  always  met  bis  opponent's  case  fairly 
and  squarely,  and  never  Intentionally  misstated  law  or  evidence.**" 

No  one  knew  Lincoln  tho  lawyer  better  tlinn  Pavid 
Davis,  once  jndiro  of  tlie  Kiglitli  Circuit  and  tlien  asso- 
ciate justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  said: 

"I  enjoyed  for  over  twenty  years  tbe  personal  friendship  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. We  were  admitted  to  tb«  bar  about  tbe  same  time  and  traveled  for 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Life  of  Ahrabam  Lincoln,  p.  84. 
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many  years  what  Is  known  fn  Illinois  as  the  Eighth  Jndiriai  firrult.  In 
1848,  when  i  lirbi  went  on  the  bench,  the  eircult  embraced  fourteen  coun- 
ties, and  Mr.  Lincoln  went  with  the  court  lo  every  county.  Railroads 
were  not  then  tn  use,  and  our  mode  of  travel  was  either  on  horseback 
or  In  buggies.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  transferred  from  the  bar  of  the  elrcnlt' 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  having  been  without  official 
position  since  1S4n.  In  all  the  elfnif^nt^  that  rnnstitnte  a  ^eat  lawyer 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  iVw  pqiial?.  He  was  great  both  at  nisi  jjriu.s  and  before 
an  appellate  tribunal.  I4e  seized  the  strong  points  of  a  cause  and  pre> 
seated  them  with  cleamees  and  great  oompactnesa.  His  mind  was  logical 
and  direct,  and  he  did  not  Indulge  In  extraneous  discussion.  His  power 
of  comparison  was  large  and  he  rarely  failed  in  a  legal  discussion  to  use 
that  mode  of  reasoning.  The  framework  of  his  mental  and  moral  being 
wsis  honesty,  and  a  wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended  by  him.  In  order 
to  bring  into  full  activity  his  great  powers,  it  was  necessary  that  be 
should  be  convinced  of  the  rlfl^t  and  Justice  of  the  matter  which  he 
advocated.  When  so  convinced,  whether  the  cause  was  great  or  amall. 
he  was  usnally  successful.  He  hated  wrong  and  oppression  everywhere, 
and  many  a  man  whose  fraudulent  conduct  was  undergoing  review  in 
a  court  of  justice  has  writhed  under  his  terrible  indignation  and  rebuke." 

In  the  Douglas  debates,  in  his  first  inaugural  address, 
and  in  the  emergencies  of  the  civil  war,  of  which  the 

Mason  and  Slideli  incident  is  a  type  when  lie  had  to  over- 
rule hi.s  adv  isers  and  render  liis  own  final  judgment,  and 
in  every  sicrnificant  utterance  as  i)residerii.  are  to  be  foinni 
the  prot»f  of  the  trained  lawyer.  Witli  polities  and  hintory 
this  paper  has  nothing:  to  do.  It  is  the  country  lawj'er 
whose  career  we  have  heen  studying.  To  the  question, 
who  taught  the  author  of  the  Gettysburg  oration  and  the 
Second  Tnaugural,  and  whence  came  that  Himplicity  of 
stylet  we  have  sought  our  answer  in  the  story  of  Ins 
career  at  the  law,  of  how  he  began,  a»  a  boy,  with  the 
determination  to  pnt  his  thonght  *'in  language  plain 
enough  for  any  boy  he  knew  to  comprehend";  of  the  in- 
flnence  of  his  public-spirited  teachers,  the  opportunities 
he  had  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  in  the  legislature  to 
know  the  men  who  were  to  control  public  opinion  in  the 
new  State,  the  value  of  a  gigantic  physical  strength  which 
eiia])k'(i  liiiii  to  endure  the  hardshii)s  of  the  lil'c  on  the 
circnit  and  thrive  upon  them,  nnd  how  in  all  these  exper 
lences  two  ambitions  controlled  him — to  master  the  study 
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of  hninan  nature,  and  to  express  his  thought  in  language 
plain  enough  for  any  boy  he  knew  to  comprehend.'* 

Men  of  America  have  erected  a  shrine  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Some  love  best  to  think  of  him  as  he  appealed 
to  his  dissatisfied  fellow  coujitrymen*'  in  1861;  others, 
as  he  dedicated  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  The 
boys  who  wore  the  blue  and  who  are  now  wearing  the 
gray  of  Ck»d'8  providing,  think  of  him  as  the  Father 
Abraham"  of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  To  others  there 
comes  the  picture  of  the  man  of  sorrows  whose  only  cheer 
came  when  he  could  pardon  a  soldier  boy.  To  still  others 
he  is  the  emancipator  of  the  slaves.  It  is  no  less  a  man 
whose  picture  we  see  today — in  fancy  or  in  memory — the 
simple-minded  country  lawyer,  who  loved  the  ( hildrtii,  and 
who  understood  human  nature  as  he  studied  it  in  the  un- 
couth countrymen  of  a  prairie  frontier.  As  lie  stood  out- 
side the  court  house,  lonjr  after  court  had  adjourned, 
explaining  tilings  to  his  nei.i»:libors  and  friends  who  gath- 
ered, as  they  always  did,  to  hear  his  talk,  we  can  see  his 
giant  figure  with  its  earnest,  kindly  face  traced  in  the 
twilight  of  an  autumn  evening  against  the  rude  brick  walls, 
the  figure  of  Lincoln  the  country  lawyer,  trusted  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Indianapolis.  Inu.  ChaBLES  W.  MoOEES. 
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> 

OuK  OoNTRiDUTORs. — Frederic  J.  STlM^^^^^^  thc  author  of  "The 
Law  of  Combined  Action  or  Pdssossion,"  is  a  native  of  Massa- 
o.hu«Ptt?.  a  'j:!n«luatp  of  Ilarvai'd  in  arts  and  law;  has  been 
i\5siaUiiii  xVtiornty-General  and  Comrnis.'iioner  on  Uniform  6Late 
Laws,  and  is  Professor  of  Comparative  Legislation  in  Harvard 
University.  He  is  senior  niember  of  the  Taw  firm  of  Stinuson 
&  Stockton  of  Boston,  a  member  of  many  societies  and  ( 1ul»;  and 
ha>'  iiiado  a  nnnio  in  literature,  being  the  nnthnr  of  two  woll- 
knowii  works  <»f  fiction,  The  Crimo  of  TToiirv  Vane,  and  First 
Harvests,  and  of  one  of  the  best  short  ^lorict!  in  the  Engli:ah  lan- 
guage— Mrs.  KnoUys.  But  he  is  known  best  to  the  bar  as  llie 
compiler  of  a  Dig^t  of  American  Statute  Law  in  two  volumes  and 
as  the  writer  of  Tlie  Law  and  the  Constitution  and  Popular  Law 
Making.  Mr.  Stim.^son's  article  was  prepared  for  the  annual 
address  at  the  last  meeting  of  thc  Indiana  Bar  Association. 


E.  M.  Grossman,  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  "The  Growing  Dis- 
n^sp^^t  for  the  Law"  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School  and 
has  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in  St.  Louis  since  1897.  He  is 
attornev  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  Saint  f^ouis. 


VV  iLLi.vM  \f.  Meigs,  the  author  of  "Drci-ions  of  Federal  CourtsS 
Mil  Slate  J.,aws/'  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1852,  received  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.  and  A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  har  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1879. 
lie  is  the  writer  of  an  article  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Judiciary 
til  the  r'on-titntion"  (Americnn  Law  Review.  Vol.  19,  March- 
April.  l^S.'.  p.  17r»}  :  hp  nl<o  edited  ihv  hile  [irintoii  Coxc's  Judi- 
cial Power  and  Unconstitutional  Ixgislalion,  and  has  been  the 
author  of  other  articles  upon  law  subjects,  several  of  which 
have  appeared  in  this  magazine.  The  latest  of  these  contribu- 
tions ir^  contained  in  the  Scpt.-Oct.  number  for  1906  (Vol.  40, 
page  041.  et  feq.)  nndcr  tho  (itlc  <»r  "S'onie  Recent  Attacks  on 
the  .\merican  Doctriiic  of  Judicial  Powi  r,"  Mr.  Meiji;,s  is  also 
the  author  of  The  Growth  of  the  Constitution,  a  work  tracing  the 
daily  growth  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  each  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  also  of  Lives  of  Josiah  Moigs, 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  Thomas  H,  Benton. 

VOL.  XLV,  7 
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Chiep  Justice  White. — ^Tbe  appointment  of  Edward  Doug- 
lass White  to  be  the  ninth  Chief  Justice  of  Iho  United  States  ha- 
^iveii  universal  s'ati«fnction  in  all  parts  of  the  countr}-.  Chief 
Justiee  W  hite  was  born  in  T.ouisiana  in  1845,  wa*:  educated  in 
Jesuit  schools  and  Georgetown  College  in  the  Disftrict  of  Columbia. 
In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Louisiana,  became-  a  Statu 
Senator  in  1874  and  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana  in  1880.  Later  he  wa.**  elected  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Ixinisiana,  and  it  was  while  holding  this  office  that  he 
was  appniiited  by  Prej^ident  Cleveland,  In  1894.  an  As^orinte 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  succeed 
Mr.  Justice  Blatchford.  His  career  on  the  bench  has  been  notable 
and  he  has  been  recogriized  a.s  the  strong  man  of  that  galaxy  of 
great  jurists.  It  is  this  which  has  caused  his  elevation,  in  spite 
of  precedent  and  whal  |)()litieians  might  term  expediency — for 
he  is  the  first  Chief  .Tu-^ticf  to  be  promoted  from  tne  p<)>ltion  of 
associate;  he  i.s  a  Ronjau  Catholic  and  a  Democrat  and  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier.  The  bar  of  the  land  extends  to  its  new 
Chief  Justice  its  heaitio-t  congratulations  and  wishes  him  happi- 
ness and  length  of  days  in  his  exalted  position. 

Mb.  Justice  Hughes. — Charles  Evans  Hughes,  whose  latest 
photograph  we  present  to  our  readers  this  month,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  and  was  educated  at  Colgate  College,  Brown 

University  and  Cnlumhia  University,-  at  tlie  last  df  which  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  T,L.  B.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
Bar  in  1884  and  excepi  for  a  couple  of  years,  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  Cornell  liaw  School,  he  was  a  practitioner  in 
New  York  City  until  his  election  to  the  governorship  of  New 
Yoric  State  in  1906.  His  second  term  had  less  than  a  year  to 
expire  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Taft  last  fall  to  an 
Asso<riate  Jii^tii  tship  of  tlx'  Sui^ivuie  Court  of  tlie  United  States. 
The  great  Keforni  Governor  jh  .-lill  a  young  ujan  and  may  hope 
to  give  many  years  of  spondid  service  to  the  nation. 

Tin:  Ni:<  Ror,(H;v  ok  \\)U). — The  deaths  in  one  year  of  two 
Judges  of  the  h\<^]n'>\  court  of  tlie  nntion,  one  of  theTn  \i<  pre- 
siding oflicer.  marks  in  a  striking  way  tlie  legal  necrology  td"  li>iO. 
The  passing  away  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Mr.  Justice  Brewer, 
the  resignation^  through  ill-health,  of  Mr.  Justiee  Moody,  and  the 
death,  in  1909,  of  Mr.  .Tn-(ico  Peclvhani  have  given  President  Taft 
the  responsihility  of  sdccling,  dnnnc:  the  first  part  of  hi-  tenn 
of  almost  a  majority  of  the  most  august  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
world. 

The  Federal  bench  has  likewise  lost  Albert  C.  Thompson  of 
Ohio  and  Edward  Whitson  of  Washington,  and  the  Federal  bar, 
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Lloyd  W,  Bowers  of  lUiiioiis.  Solicitor  GcTHMtil  of  the  I  iiilcd 
States,  and  who,  had  he  lived  a  few  months  longer,  would  doubt- 
less have  attained  a  seat  on  the  Federal  Supreme  bench.  George 
H.  Williams  of  Orespn,  Fresident  Grant's  Attorney-t  jeneral,  once 
nominated  by  him  for  Chief  Justice,  but  fottunately  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  dies  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  almost 


In  Mi««(>!iri  liit-  decease  within  the  In^^t  thiee  month-*  of  two 
Chief  Justices  of  the  State,  James  D.  Fox  and  (  Javon  D.  iiuigeHs, 
has  turned  over  to  another  political  party  the  domination  of  the 
Supreme  Gourt  in  which  it  has  been  in  a  minority  for  oyer  thirty 

years. 

Amonic  well-known  >State  judges  of  courts  of  last  resort  who 
have  died  during  the  past  year  are  Benjamin  D.  Magruder  of 
IIliDois,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  celebrated  Anarchist  Case; 
Thomas  6.  Turley  of  Tennessee,  afterwards  a  United  States  sen- 
ator: Edward  T.  Bartlett  of  New  York  :  John  Lalhrop  of  Massa* 
chnsetts;  William  TT.  T'pson  of  Ohio;  Thomas  Wilson  of  Minm- 
sota;  James  15.  Rolford  ;iii<l  l{ol)ert  W.  .^teolo  ftf  Guloradn:  M.  1,. 
Maginnis  of  Wyominji;  li.  I^.  L).  Guffey  of  Kentucky;  John  8. 
Barkalow  and  James  B.  Dill  of  New  Jersey ;  James  E.  Shepherd 
of  Maryland;  George  K.  Melburn  of  Montana;  Charles  P,  Stone 
of  New  Hampshire;  T.  II.  Woods  of  Mississippi;  Horace  Hem- 
enwav  of  Arkansas:  W.  T).  licaii  of  Tcnnossoe:  and  Willinin  I*. 
Bynum  of  North  r'arolinti.  Othi-r  judges  *if  inferior  courls. 
but  of  more  than  local  reputation,  arc  Edward  Patterson,  Charles 
Donohue,  Edward  L.  Fuisman  and  Charles  H.  Truax  of  New 
York;  James  Aldrich  of  South  Carolina  and  Thomas  B.  Womack 
of  North  Carolina. 

From  thf  bar  X<  w  York  l(>ses  her  former  Governor  and  Sen- 
ator, Daviil  III  nil*  tt  Hill:  mIio  was  for  many  years  an  aetivf  jirac- 
titioner;  and  Virginia  her  representative  in  the  Seuale  for  njore 
than  two  decades.  John  W.  Daniel,  whose  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
was  national  and  whose  great  work  on  negotiable  instruments 
forms  with  that  of  anotbf  r  *-finthern  senator  of  an  earlier  day, 
Benjamin  on  Sales,  the  South  s  greatest  contributions  to  modern 
legal  learning.  A  noted  Kentuckian  has  passed  away.  John  0. 
Carlisle,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  United  Stales 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  . 
Cleveland.  Other  lawyers  of  reputation  who  died  in  KMO  ;  re 
Svlvf-tor  Dana,  the  <>ldr-t  mcnil^or  of  tlie  New  Hamp-bire  })ar:  I). 
H.  -Mcliityre,  j>i<>l»ably  the  Nestor  of  the  Missouri  bar.  and 
Altoj-ney-General  of  the  state,  before  many  of  its  i»res('nt  lawyers 
were  born;  James  Barr  Ames,  the  Bean  of  Deans  of  American 
Law  Schools:  John  L.  Beveridge,  once  Governor  of  Tllinois;  Henry 
Crawford,  Edward  C.  Ritsher  and  E.  H.  Sin  rman  «»f  Tllinois;  John 
A.  Kasson  of  Iowa  and  Lambert  Trop  of  Illinois,  diplomats  as  well 
as  lawyers;  J.  Wade  McDonall  and  Ji»hn  C.  Norili  of  California; 
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Walter  B.  Clarksou  of  Florida;  James  P.  Helm  of  Kentucky; 
^Samuel  L.  Gilmore  and  F.  L.  Zachrie  of  Louisiana;  John  C.  CSobb 

and  Cliarlf  ^-  P.  Mattocks  of  Maine;  Julian  J.  Alexander  and  Rich- 
ard M.  Venable  of  Maryland;  Frank  D.  Allen  and  Samuel  D. 
Warren  of  Massjachusetts ;  Ashley  Pond  of  Michigan;  Jacb  Klein. 
Henry  T.  Kent  and  V.  H.  RolM'r1<  of  Mi.^M)uri  ;  \V.  W.  Dixon  (A 
Montana;  William  A,  Walker  and  Ciiuiie.s  L.  Burr  of  New  York; 
J.  C.  Flanders  of  Oregon;  Oalvin  H.  McCauley,  Edmund  D. 
North,  .T(»li!i  1.  Rogers,  Edward  N.  Willard  and  Simon  P.  Wol- 
verton  of  Pennsylvania;  Maurice  H.  Moore  of  South  Carolina; 
Ednmnd  D.  Baxter  of  Tennessee:  B.  B.  Munford,  Daniel  A. 
Grimsley  and  William  B.  Robertson  of  Virginia,  and  Joshua 
Stark  of  Wisconsin. 

Canada  loses  a  former  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick,  George  T.  Gregory;  France,  Henri  Baroux,  eminent 
advocate  and  author,  and  En^rland  Mr  TuFtice  Walton  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 


pRKhiiDKNT  1  Ai  J  AND  Law  Rki okm. —lu  ilis  luessage  to  Con- 
gress in  l)eccml)er  last  President  Taft  again  calls  its  attention  to 
Reform  in  our  Legal  Procedure,  saying: 

One  great  c  rylns  need  In  the  United  States  is  cheapening  the  cost  of 
litigation  by  i^impllfying  judicial  procedure  and  expediting  final  Judgment. 
Under  present  conditions  the  poor  man  is  at  a  woeful  disadvantage  in  a 
legal  contest  with  a  corporation  or  a  rich  opponent.  The  necessity  for  tite 
reform  exists  both  in  United  States  courts  and  in  all  State  courts.  In 
order  to  bring  it  about,  however,  it  naturally  falls  to  the  general  govern- 
ment by  its  example  to  fumtsli  a  model  to  all  States. 

lie  points?  out  that  while  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United 
States  has  the  power  to  frame  rules  of  equity  practice  for  the 
Federal  Courts,  it  has  practically  done  nothing  in  this  line  for 
over  a  hundred  yearj*.  May  we  ti  1  <  xpeet  that  the  new  judges 
just  appointed  may  l)o  able  to  induci'  llicir  hrotliors  to  look  at  this 
matter  a  little  and  tn  .-ini|)lify  a  procrduri'  which,  in  patent  and 
copyright  cases  especially  is  a  scandal  in  th«"  administration  of 
justice.  He  urgcit  that  our  highest  Federal  tribunal  should  be 
relieved  from  unnecessary  appeals. 

"No  man."  hp  says,  "ouirlit  to  h:iv<',  as  a  nuitter  of  right,  a  revlow  of 
his  case  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  should  be  satisfied  by  one  bearing 
before  a  court  of  first  Instance  and  one  review  by  a  court  of  appeals. 
The  pi'oppr  and  chief  us^fnliu'^s  of  a  snprcTno  (  n\ii-t,  and  eaperinlly  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  the  cases  which  come  before 
it  so  to  expound  the  law.  and  especially  the  fundamental  law — ^the  Consti- 
tution as  to  furnish  proccdpnts  for  thf  inferior  <  ourts  In  fiitui  o  litigation 
and  for  the  executive  officers  in  the  construction  of  statutes  and  the  per- 
formance of  their  lei^al  dntles.  Therefore,  any  provlstons  for  review  of 
rasf-s  by  the  Suprpm*'  f'on  t  that  cast  upon  that  court  the  duty  of  passing 
on  questions  of  evidence  and  the  construction  of  particular  forms  of 
InstruBieiita.  like  imfictments,  or  wills,  or  contracts,  decisions  not  of 
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genpral  application  or  Iniportancr,  meroly  dog  and  burden  the  court 
and  render  more  difficult  its  higher  function,  which  malces  it  so  Impor- 
umt  a  part  of  th«  framework  of  our  Government.  The  Supreme  Conrt  is 
now  rnrryinp  nn  nnnecessary  burden  Of  appeals  of  this  kind,  and  I  earn- 
estly urge  that  it  be  removed." 

The  President  (  Tidorse?*  the  recommendation!'' of  the  American 
Bar  Association  through  its  committee  of  fifteen,  and  the  bills  now 
before  Congre^  embodying  those  recouimeudations.  He  urges 
the  passage  of  a  law  reRulatiDg  the  issuing  of  injunctioDs,  and 
asks  that  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  Judges  be  increased.  He 
says: 

I  further  recommend  to  ConRres«»  thf»  passape  of  thf  bill  now  pending 
for  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  judges,  by  which  Mie  (.Miiuf 
Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  $17,500  and  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  $17,000;  the  circuit  judges  constituting  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  shall  receive  $10,000,  and  the  district  judges 
$9,000.  These  Judges  exercise  n  wide  jurisdiction,  and  their  duties  require 
of  them  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  great  ability  in  the  dispati  li  of 
business,  and  care  and  delicacy  In  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  so  as  to 
avoid  conflict  whenever  possible  between  the  Federal  and  the  State  courts. 
The  positions  they  occupy  ought  to  be  filled  by  men  who  have  shown 
the  greatest  ability  iu  their  professional  work  at  the  bar,  and  it  Is  the 
poorest  economy  pcselble  for  the  Government  to  pay  salaries  so  low  for 
Judicial  service  as  not  to  be  able  to  command  the  best  talent  of  the  legui 
profession  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  living  is  such,  espe- 
cially  in  the  large  cities,  that  even  the  salaries  fixed  In  the  proposed 
bill  will  enable  the  incumbents  to  accumulate  little.  If  anything,  to  support 
their  families  after  their  death.  Nothing  Is  so  Important  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  country  and  Its  beloved  Institutions  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
lnd<^pendence  of  the  judiciary,  and  next  to  the  life  tenure  an  adequate 
salary  is  the  most  material  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  Independ- 
enee  on  the  part  of  our  judsea. 

It  Li*  to  be  hoped  that  Congreiis  will  take  this  view  of  the  matter. 
If  aur  representatives  should  as  far  as  this  in  remunerating  the 
Federal  judiciary,  and  pass  this  bill,  we,  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  will  be  actually  paying  bur  Federal  Court  judges 
nearly  linlf  ms  much  as  the  people  of  En^'hmd  pay  their  trial 
judges  nid  not  quite  as  Tiiuch  as  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  London 
pay  tlieir  nnniieipal  judges. 


The  Law's  I>blay  (Conhwticrf).^— 8.  In  1898  Scott  Bibb,  a 
Negro,  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  his  petition  for  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  city  autlioritits  of  the  City  of  Alton  to  admit  his 
two  children,  Minnie  I>ilil>.  llun  sevpn  years  old,  and  Atiihro?c 
Bihh.  tlieri  eipht  years  old.  to  a  public  school  in  thai  city.  Issues 
of  fact  having  been  made  by  the  pleadings  the  Supreme  Court, 
following  its  previous  practice  in  such  cases,  which  practice  haa 
prevailed  for  about  eighty  years,  sent  the  issues  to  the  Circuit 

*  Continued  from  last  number.  Vol.  44.  page  910. 
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Court  of  Madisou  County  for  trial  bv  jury,  trial  being  there 
had  it  rosultod  in  a  verdict  aiiairi^l  \\u-  petitioner,  which  verdict, 
bring  cenilicd  to  the  Supreme  Court,  was  set  aside.  (People 
e.K  rcl.  v.<.  Mayor,  utc.j  of  Alton,  179  111.,  615.)  Six  .^ub>«  quent 
trials  by  jury  were  had  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  two  of  which  the 
juries  disjigreed  and  in  the  other  four  of  which  verdicts  wer6  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  rrspoiidcnts.  (People  ex  rel.  v.  Mayor,  etc., 
of  Alton,  r.cl  111.  DO!):  p.'oplr  .-v  ivl.  v.  Mavor,  etc..  of  Alton, 
209  111.  UW  :  iVopl,.  ox  rel.  v.  Mavor,  etc..  of  Alton,  221  111.  275; 
People  e.\  rel.  v.  Mayor,  etc..  of  Alton,  233  111.  542.)  Each 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  respondent.^  prior  to  the  last  one  was  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  an  order  made  sending  the  issues 
back  to  till  Circuit  Court  for  another  trial.  When  the  la?^t  verdict 
came  before  tbr  Omrt  in  1908.  ten  years  had  elap.-ed  since  the 
nicnccinent  of  the  suit  and  Scott  Bibb's  daughter  Miimio  bad 
readied  the  age  of  .seventeen  years  and  his  son  Anlb^o^e  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  Court  then,  for  the  first 
time,  discovered  that  there  was  no  constitutional  riefat  of  trial 
by  jury  in  a  mandamus  case  originally  brought  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and.  finding  that  the  hist  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury  wm-^ 
plainly  and  palpably  again.st  tlie  evidence  in  the  case,  the  Court 
set  it  aside,  found  that  all  the  material  facts  alleged  in  the  peti- 
tion were  true  and  that  the  relator  was  entitled  to  the  writ  of  man- 
damus- prayed  for,  and  ordered  the  issuance  of  the  writ,  in  and 
by  which  the  city  authorities  of  Alton  were  commanded  to  admit 
the  then  grown-up  children  of  the  relator  to  the  inl^lic  school  in 
<[ue<tion.  Two  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  (  nurt  dis.«ented 
from  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  of  trial  bv  jury  in  a  mandamus  case  brougiil  orig- 
inally in  the  Supreme  CourtI' 

This  ( :i-e  nccdi«  no  comment.  Rrs  !pm  hupiltur.  It  may  be 
rt  iiiarked.  however,  in  passing,  that  after  it  bad  been  comnionced. 
but  before  it  wa-  finally  dreided.  the  held  that  it  wa-  vested 

witb  a  sound  legal  di^eit  lion  as  to  wbellicr  it  would  e.xereise  its 
original  jurisdiction  in  mandamus  cases,  and  determined  it  would 
only  exercise  it  for  the  protection  of  the  rights,  interest^  and  fran- 
chivies  of  the  State  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public,  to 
enforce  performance  ()f  liigh  otlicial  duties  aflfecting  the  public  at 
large,  and.  in  omorgencies.  in  ease^  affecting  local  public  interests 
or  private  rigiils.  when  tin  n  wa.s  no  oilier  adequate  renudy  and 
when  the  exerci.se  of  such  jurisdiction  wiis  necessary  to  prevent 
a  failure  of  justice;  and  this  conclusion  of  the  Court  was  based 
mainly  upon  the  propo9iti(«n  that  when,  in  a  mandainus  case,  an 
issue  of  fact  was  made  up,  it  became  necessary  to  certify  the  case 
to  an  inferior  courl  fur  trial  by  jury.  l!in<  occasioTiir\g  unnecessarj' 
delay  and  inconvemence  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  parties 

*FM»ple  T.  Mayor  of  Alton,  233  HI.  542,  Id. 
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interested.  (People  ex  rel.  Koeourek  vs.  City  of  Chicago  et  al., 
19:^,  111..  507;  People  ex  rel.  Taylor  vs.  Board  of  Education,  197 

ni.  43.) 

9.  Tn  JtiIv.  1901,  Micliacl  McAndivws  wa>  severely  injiired  by 
roanni  oi  certain  cars  boiiii;  thrown  by  a  locomotive  engine  under 
the  control  of  thi  servant.^  of  liie  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern 
Railway  Coropanv  against  a  car  whicn  he  was  unloading.  For 
the  purpose  of  bringing  and  prosecuting  an  action  aeainst  the 
railway  company  hf  employed  an  able  lawyer,         in  Febmarj', 
iy02,  filed  a  declaration  containing  one  munt.    In  November. 
190.'<.  more  tliaii  two  years ,sul)sequent  to  tho  date  of  his  injury,  it 
having  been  discovered  that  the  declaration  was  defective,  and 
that  it  did  not  state  a  cause  of  action,  it  was  amended  by  the  filing 
of  two  additional  counts.    To  these  counts  the  defendant  filed 
plea.^  of  the  statute  of  limitations  and,  a  demurrer  having  been 
intcrpo-t  d  In  fhe«e  pleas,  the  Court  sustained  it  and  a  trial  of  the 
case  \vfi.«^  Lad  upon  the  merits,  with  the  result  that  the  plaintiff 
recovered  a  judgment  for  $12,000.    Upon  appeal  to  the  Appellate 
Court  of  the  first  district  this  judgment  was  reversed  on  the  ground 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  presented  a  good  defense  to  the 
additional  counts  to  the  declaration  and  a  judgment  wa.s  rendered 
in  that  court  in  favor  of  the  defendant.    T"'pon  a  writ  of  error 
from  the  Supreme  Court  this  judgment  was  artirnied.    The  result 
of  the  decisions  was  that  the  plaintiff,  a  poor  laboring  man, 
crippled  for  life,  and  legally  and  justly  entitled  to  $12,000  as  com- 
pensation  for  his  injuries,  was  not  only  defeated  of  his  right  to 
recover,  but  had  a  judgment  for  costs  entered  against  him  and  in 
faM.r  of  the  corporation  to  blame  for  his  injury.    This  occurred 
thr<nigh  no  fanlt  of  hi-  own.  but  merely  because  of  a  mistake  of 
bis  lawyer,  a  ini.«.take  the  correction  of  which  would  have  worked 
no  injury  or  injustice  to  the  defendant.* 

10  In  August,  1906,  Lillian  Walters  was  injured  hy  n  agon  of 
a  defective  sidewalk  over  which  she  was  passing  in  tlio  City  of 
Ottawa.  In  the  following  month  .^he  filed  with  the  city  attorney 
and  the  city  eli  rk  the  notice  in  writing  which  the  law  required 
hvv  to  file,  gi\iu^  iier  name  and  residence,  the  tunc  and  place  of 
the  accident,  and  the  name  and  address  of  her  attending  phy- 
sician. She  employed  competent  and  able  hiwyei-s.  who  brought 
Mlit  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  siime  month  and  filed  a  declaration 
con -i -if in II  of  three  eount-i.  Neither  of  thr-e  efanits  contained  any 
rr  tVrenee  u>  the  iiotiee.  The  city  pleaded  the  general  issue  to  the 
d« «  lara(ifai.  hut.  on  Noveuiher  20,  J^HIT.  more  than  a  year  after 
the  plidntili  s  injury  and  the  conmicncement  of  the  suit,  withdrew 
its  plea  and  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  which  was  sus- 
tained. The  plaintiff's  attorneys  thereupon  amended  the  declara- 
tion by  adding  to  each  count  averments  showing  the  giving  of 

•  McAndrews  v.  Chicago  &  H.  Co.,  222  111.  232. 
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the  notice  and  setting;  out  copies  thereof.  The  city  again  pleaded 
the  general  iV^^no  niid  alsd  the  one-yonr  statute  of  limitations.  The 
Court  sustained  the  denuirrer  to  thr  ploa  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions and  thereupon  the  ease  was  tried  with  the  result  that  tlie 
plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  $1,000,  which,  upon 
appeal,  the  Appellate  Court  affirmed.  Upon  further  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  judgments  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  Appellate 
Oouit  were  reversed  mid  it  was  held  that  the  statut<'  of  limitation? 
barred  the  plaiiitiif  from  recovenni]:.  So  this  vvi»inaii.  who  had 
a  good  cause  of  action  for  which  she  was  entitled  to  recover  $1,000, 
who  notified  the  city  promptly  of  her  injury  as  the  law  required, 
who  employed  competent  and  able  lawyers  and  commenced  her 
suit  within  thirty  days  after  her  injury,  was  finally  denied  justice, 
not  for  any  fault  of  her  own.  hut  bocan^-p  her  lawyers,  able  and 
competent  as  they  were,  could  not  foresee  that  the  Suj)rc!ii<'  CouTt 
of  the  State  would  decide  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  forth  in  the 
plaintiffs  declaration  the  ^ving  of  the  notice  referred  to/ 

11.  In  December,  1905,  Ruth  Klinkrath,  then  twelve  years  and 
eight  months  old.  was  injured  while  p^tvitig  with  other  children 
upon  a  railroad  turntable.  To  recover  damages  for  her  injury, 
she  brought  an  action  by  her  next  friend  in  the  Circuit  Court 
jigainst  the  railroad  company.  The  trial  resulted  in  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  for  $2,000,  which  judgment  the'  Appellate 
Court  of  the  third  district  affirmed.  Upon  a  further  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  it  was  in-ged  by  the  defendant  that  the  trial 
court  erred  in  giving  the  following  instruction  to  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff : 

"You  are  Instructed  that  if  yon  bellpvf>,  from  the  evidence]  that  the 
plaiatiS  did  exercise  such  care  and  caution  as  children  of  her  age,  capacitj  . 
and  Intelligence  are  capable  of  exercising  under  the  aame  circumstances, 
then  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  charged  with  the  want  of  reascmable  care  for 
her  own  safety." 

It  was  objected  that  this  instruction  was  erroneous  because  it 
did  not  require  of  the  plaintiff  the  exercise  of  such  care  and 
caution  "n«!  children  of  her  age.  capacity,  intolligcnce  artd  experi- 
encc  arc  cnpahlc  of  exercising  under  the  same  circumstances," 
and  it  wa.s  insisted  lliat  the  omis^iion  of  the  word  ''experience'' 
required  the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Circuit  and  Appel- 
late Courts.  Five  judges,  the  two  other  dissenting,  so  held  ana  the 
judgments  of  the  Circuit  and  Appellate  Courts  were  reversed 
accordingly.  .    .  , 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  being  a  mere  child,  was  incapable 
of  protecting  her  own  rights  in  or  out  of  court.  If  the  judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  and  me  judges  of  the  Appellate  Court  wm 
incapable  of  detecting  the  legal  difference  between  care  which 

*  Walters  v.  City  of  Ottawa,  240  111.  25i>,  Id. 
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could  be  exercL-ed  by  a  child  of  the  plaintifi''s  *'age,  capacity  and 
iiitflligence,"  and  that  which  could  be  exerci.-icd  by  a  child  of  her 
"age,  capacity,  intelligence  and  experience."  it  was  not  her  fault. 
Yet  this  mistake,  if  it  was  a  mistake,  of  these  four  judges  (which 
mistake,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  two  judges  of  the  Suprenie  Court 
also  labored  under)  was  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  this  crippled 
child  the  cost.s  incurred  by  the  railroad  company  in  the  appeals  to 
the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Court?,  and  the  further  cost?:  and 
expense'  «he  would  be  compelled  to  incur  in  another  trial  by  jury, 
to  be  followed,  in  case  of  her  .success,  by  further  appeals  to  the 
Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  provide 
by  statute,  or,  if  necessary,  by  constitutional  amendment,  that  the 
costs  of  mistakes  made  by  judges  as  to  the  law  shall  be  paid  either 
by  the  judges  theniselve?  or  out  of  the  State  treasury  and  not  be 
imposed  upon  cripples  or  widows  or  children  w  lio  bring  suits  in 
our  courts Might  it  not  also  be  well  to  amend  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  provide  that  circuit  judges,  in  addition  to  being  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  residents  of  the  State  for  five  yell's  next  preced- 
ing their  election  and  residents  of  the  circuits  in  which  they  are 
elected,  shall,  like  petit  jurors,  be  persons  "of  «nund  judgment, 
well  informed.' and  who  understand  the  English  huiguage"? 

How  bright  and  intelligent  must  have  been  the  twelve  jurors 
in  this  case  if  they  perceived  this  exceedingly  fine  point,  which 
though  it  was  seen  by  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  not 
apparent  to  the  other  judges  of  that  Court,  the  three  judge?  of  the 
Appellate  C<iurt.  or  to  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  who  presided 
at  the  trial!  Is  it  not  a  traveisty  upon  justice  for  five  judges,  in 
a  simple  case  hke  this,  to  overrule  six  other  judges  presumptively 
of  equal  intelligence  with  themselves,  and  reverse  a  judgment  for 
the  omiasioii  from  an  instniction  of  a  word  the  insertion  of  which 
every  one  must  be  snti-H-  'V  to  a  moral  certainty,  could  not  have 
affected  the  verdict  of  tiie  jurv?*' 

12.  A  man  was  driving  along  the  highway  in  a  wagon  on  a 
load  of  hay  when  he  was  knocked  from  it  by  an  overhanging 
telephone  wire  which  had  been  negligently  allowed  to  fall  down, 
ana  permanently  injured.  He  sued  the  company  and  proved 
the  injury  and  tlie  nej^ligenee.  The  jur>'  found  f<»r  the  plaintiff 
and  as:?essed  dainages  to  compensate  him  for  the  injury.  The 
defentlant  look  an  a]jpeal,  and,  for  the  first  time,  before  any 
court,  raised  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  averments  of 
the  petition.  The  Supreme  Court,  two  or  three  years  after  the  suit 
wafl  instituted,  reversed  the  case  on  the  ground  of  the  insufliciency 
of  the  averments,  holding  that  the  complfiint.  1)ad  in  this  particu- 
lar, without  regard  to  wliether  the  record  showed  a  fair  trial  and 
just  result.  It  inled  that  an  uliegHlion  tlial  j>iuintifi'  was  driving 
along  and  upon  said  street  on  a  load  of  baled  bay^  and  without  sec- 

*  LaXe  Erie,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t.  KUngrath,  227  111.  439,  Id. 
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ing  or  ^nowin^  the  condition  of  said  telephone  wire,  he  drove 
against  and  wti.<  caught  by  said  wire  and  was  thrown  from  his 

wnjTon,  dnoR  not  .«liow  that  plaintiff  was  thrown  hecause  of  such 
wire,  on  acfdiiiit  of  iho  absence  of  the  avormetit  tliat  ho  wsif  thore- 
b}'  thrown.  J^efore  the  case  reached  a  j^econd  judgment  the  plain- 
tiff died,  and  his  action  died  with  him  and  *'he  appeared  before  the 
Jud^  of  all  Judges,  who  heard  him  and  judged  him  according 
to  his  merits,  without  searching  the  recoid  to  find  whether  his 
attorney  wa.«  skilled  in  technicalities,  and  whether  his  plea  was 
by  direct  :n  (  ruient  or  by  way  of  recital  or  stated  conclusions."* 
13,  The  plaintiff,  a  woman,  had  been  at  a  hoi>pital  in  St.  Louis 
for  some  time  as  a  patient  and  had  so  far  recovered  from  a  serious 
operation  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  her  home.  But  she  was  still 
very  weak  and  ill.  And  through  an  attendant  a  bargain  was 
made  with  a  livery  ^fnhlo  (the  defendant)  to  carry  her  home.  A 
carriage  soon  arrived,  with  a  colored  drivor.  and  on  the  morning 
of  February  12,  1908.  she  was  assisted  d<»\vii  the  steps  of  the  hos- 
pital and  to  the  carriage  by  a  nurse  and  her  sister.  Upon  entering 
the  carriage  she  personally  paid  the  driver  and  he  was  instructed 
as  to  her  destination  After  having  pron;res.<5ed  to  within  five  or 
six  block-  of  plainlifl  -  rosidenro  tlit>  driver  sto]>ped  the  onrr-iage 
and  notified  her  that  ii  would  be  impoj-^iijle  for  him  to  tonipiete 
the  journey,  in  view  of  the  muddy  condition  of  the  streets.  All 
of  the  way,  except  the  last  few  blocks,  the  streets  were  solid 
enough,  but  were  unmade  and  muddy  for  six  or  eight  blocks  next 
to  plaintiff's  residence.  Tlio  carriage  had  pa,«sed  tiirough  several 
iiiurl  hrilo--  of  considenible  proportions  when  tho  driver  notified 
plainldf  and  Ik  r  si.-tcr  that  he  would  not  complete  the  journey, 
and  inquired  if  j»laintiff  could  not  walk  the  remainder  of  the 
way.  They  told  him  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to 
wolk,  in  view  of  her  enfeebled  condition  and  suggested  that  he 
might  procure  aiiotlior  conveyance  and  complete  the  transit. 
Whereupon  the  driver  left  them  in  the  carriage  and  went  to  a 
telephone,  and  on  returning  to  the  carriage  informed  plaintift* 
and  her  sister  that  the  ''boss''  said  for  him  to  return  them  to  the 
hospital  and  not  attempt  to  proceed  further  through  the  mud. 
Plaintiff  replied  she  wa«  not  able  to  lake  the  long  drive  back  to 
the  starting  point  and  requested  the  driver  to  procure  a  lighter  con- 
veyance and  continue  the  journey,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
j>laiMtiH  in  her  condition  to  return  to  the  hospital.  The  driver 
went  a  second  time  to  the  telephone  and  coming  back  again  ip\d 
plaintiff  that  the  "boss"  said  he  was  to  bring  plaintiff  to  defend- 
ant's livery  1  arn  and  there  transfer  her  into  a  storm  buggj^  by 
means  of  wbich  she  would  be  conveyed  to  her  home.  Phuntiff 
agaiji  told  the  <lriver  that  hei'  condition  was  .such  .-*he  was  unable 

*  "Lawyen  and  Courts/'  citing  170  Ind,  543,  Cassius  C.  Hadley,  Proceed* 
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io  withstand  the  strain  of  the  trip.  The  driver  was  very  rude 
throughout  and  eventually  by  the  aid  of  a  passing  boy  the  plain- 
tiff got  word  to  the  family  cp'ocer  who  came  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  with  an  open  oih -hor-^t'  surrey  and  took  the  woman  home. 
But  by  her  long  wait  in  the  carriage  and  the  ride  in  the  open 
wagon  she  contracted  a  severe  cold  which  resulted  in  a  severe 
illness.  For  the  breach  of  the  contract  with  her,  the  plaintiff  sued 
the  defendant  for  damages.' 

Now  there  i?  nothing  diffieult  m!  tlii«  cnse.  Whether  the  livery- 
man was  a  common  carrier  ur  not  wils  immaterial,  for  whatever 
you  may  call  him,  he  had  made  a  contract  to  do  a  c*;rtain  thing, 
viz..  cnvry  the  plaintiff  to  her  house,  and  he  had  not  done  so.  The 
pi  rfcrmance  was  not  ''impossible*' ;  at  the  most  it  was  merely  more 
difficult  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads  than  perhaps  the 
defendant  contemplated.  But  that  was  no  excuse.  It  was  such 
H  ca.«e  as  any  judge  should  be  able  to  decide  at  once  after  hearing 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  both  as  to  the  liability  and  the  amount 
which  should  be  awarded  to  the  plaintiff.  But  on  Ma^  31,  1910, 
when  the  ea-'^e  is  decided  on  appeal  by  the  Missouri  Court  of 
Appeal^*  it  takes  a  written  opinion  of  «ix  printed  pac:p«  (double 
i-olumn).  Not  to  <1»M'ljii<'  final  jnds^Tiicut— oii.  no!  but  to  reverse 
the  decision  below  and  send  it  back  for  another  trial.  And  the 
major  part  of  the  opinion  is  taken  up  with  discussing  in  a  most 
learned  style  the  difference  between  an  action  on  contract  and  in 
tort — the  form  of  the  action,  not  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all. 
And  after  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  the  plaintiff  is  just  where 
.«he  was.  so  far  fu*  obtaining  justice  is  concerned,  when  in  Ma}'. 
1908,  she  sat  in  the  carriage  and  had  her  unpleasant  experience 
with  the  rude  driver. 

The  case  must  be  tried  over  again  with  the  certainty  of  another 
appeal  and  a  good  chance  of  another  reversal.  Ts  it  not  strange 
that  among  our  pooplo  any  one  can  be  found  bravo  enough  to 
lio  to  law.  Sixteen  mi'Mi,  a  trial  jndtie.  twelve  jurynifu,  and  three 
appellate  judges  have  all  given  their  time  to  llie  woman's  case,  and 
it  is  all  to  do  over  again.  And  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  the  * 
fault  of  the  sixteen,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ''system." 

That  such  a  systeni  should  continue  to  be  borne  })y  the  people* 
of  the  T'nited  States,  is  really  the  wonder  of  the  r^(\  It  exists 
nowhere  ei.^e  in  the  civilized  world.  Tt  is  unknown  on  tlie  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Ill  Englund,  where  we  found  it  less  than  two 
centuries  ago  it  has  been  unknown  for  over  half  a  century.  Had 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  been  in  England  instead  of  Mis-sjuri  she 
would  have  gone  to  the  county  judjie,  the  week  af1<  r  the  occur- 
ri  TU  '  ;ind  l);n'ing  snnnnoned  the  defendant  to  appear,  would  have 
tuid  iu  i  >iory.  A  jury  of  tive  men  might  have  been  called,  but 
probably  the  judge  would  have  heard  the  ca.«e  himself.  No  formal 

*  Trout  T.  WatktBS  Livery  Co.,  180  S.  W.  1S6. 
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pleadings  would  have  been  required.   The  judgment  either  for  or 

against  ht  r  would  have  been  prononnecd  tlie  same  day  and  (liat 
would  have  been  the  end  of  it.  No  appeals  on  questions  of  form; 
no  long  opinions  on  bygone  technicahties.  At  the  jubilee  of 
Queen  victoria,  the  bar  of  England  was  able  to  say  as  a  tribute 
to  law  reform  during  her  sixty  years'  reign:  "Justice  today  is 
cheap  and  expedition?,  and  is  done  in  our  courts — no  honest 
litip^ant  can  he  defeated  by  any  technicality  or  accidental  slip." 
And  yet  we  live  in  Missouri  under  a  State  Constitution  which 
declares  that  the  courts  shall  afford  u  certain  remedy  for  every 
.  injury  and  that  right  and  justice  shall  be  administered  without 
delay. 


Let  Well  Enough  Aioxh. — There  is  an  old  adage  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  good  thing  lo  let  well  enough  alone  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  put  in  the  form  of  a  warning.  "Let  sleeping  doga  lie." 

In  a  recent  criniinfil  case  in  England  a  similar  mistake  was  ^ 

made.  One  Jackson  was  indicted  for  stealing  electric  lamps  from 
a  house.  The  case  for  the  Crown  diseloFcd  nothing  which 
amounted  to  legal  evidence  against  him,  but  neither  he  nor  the 
judge  took  that  objection.  Witnesses  were  then  called  for  the 
defence,  and  in  cross-examination  they  made  admissions  which 
showed  that  the  accu.sed  had  been  in  possession  of  electric  lamps 
for  which  he  could  not  satisfactorily  account.  This  fnct.  when 
added  to  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  conviction,  and  Jackson  was  convicted.  On  appeal  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  sustained  the  conviction,  holding  that 
although  the  judge  might  have  stopped  the  ca.«e  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prosocntion,  yet,  since  he  had  not  done  so 
and  the  evidoncc  hmuglit  in  by  the  defence  had  supplied  the 
legal  proof  previuu.^ly  lacking,  the  conviction  must  be  sustained.* 
Two  cayes  decided  during  the  pa.st  ifunimer  in  our  own  courts 
teach  the  same  lesson.  An  old  lady  struck  by  a  street  car  in  New 
Orleans  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  rib  and  of  tlu^  right  hand  and 
contusions  about  the  body  and  limbs.  The  >h<>fk  afTccted  her 
neiTOus  sv^teni  and  heart,  and  she  wn^  cnnHiicd  to  lied  for  two 
or  three  month.s,  and  it  was  four  nu>nth>  Ijefore  she  could  go  out. 
even  for  a  carriage  ride,  and  the  fracture  of  the  rib  superinduced 
pneumonia.  She  had  permanently  lost  the  use  of  one  hand,  and 
was  unable  to  go  about  at  the  time  of  the  trial  without  the  use  of  a 
"itiek.  The  actual  exp(>nses  in  doctor's  fees.  nur«c«,  drugs,  etc., 
amonnted  to  S11.70!i.nO.  The  jury  allowed  her  $1,000.00.  It 
would  be  lijird  to  say  how  they  arrived  at  that  kind  of  a  verdict. 
But.  at  any  rate,  the  defendant  was  not  satisfied  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and*  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  w^hich  afiirmed  the 

*  Jacksou'B  Case,  5  Crim.  App.  Cas.  22. 
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jutisment  ag«Tinst  it  and  iiitrciised  the  ainonnt  to  5^^4,799.69 — 
$3,000.00  for  the  injury  and  the  balance  for  the  expenses.*  In 
the  other  case  the  eleven-year-old  son  of  the  plaintiff  xrast  killed 
by  the  defendant's  autoinobile,  the  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  $ly500» 
and  the  defendant,  not  being  content;  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal 
made  it  $3,000." 


Proper  U.sk  ok  Bailed  Chattel. — ^The  uso  of  a  bailed  chattel 
is  ver>'  strictly  e(»nfined  by  the  c<  urtc  the  object  for  which  the 
bailment  is  made.  A  hiror  ninsl  eonhne  himself  to  the  use  con- 
templated in  the  hiring,  and  if  the  thing  be  Uhed  by  him  in  a 
dillVrtni  way,  it  i^  a  breacii  of  the  contract,  rendering  him  liable 
absolutely."  But  as  said  by  a  writer  on  the  subject,  "the  leaven 
of  common  sense  which  keep?  our  law  in  con.'^tant  ferment  is  hm 
at  work  recalling  the  injustice  of  visiting  blameworthy  and 
hin nicies?  deviation  with  the  ^nme  penalties  of  al)^^olnte  or  insur- 
ancf  accuuntability.  One  hiiv.<  a  hor«e  for  a  given  journey,  but 
UHexi>ectedly  encounters  a  friend,  and  turns  oti  to  visit  him, 
using,  all  the  while,  a  prudent  caie  of  the  animal;  or  he  finds 
obstructions  in  the  road,  and  changes  the  point  of  destination  to 
another  which  must  have  equally  suited  his  bailor,  or  he  misses 
his  way.  Such  instance^-  are  matter?  of  everyday  occurrence."" 
One  who  liires  may  be  presumed  U>  have  much  latitude  as  to 
time  and  methods  of  enjoyment;  and  local  usage  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  contract  should  interpret  favorably,  where  restrictive 
use  was  not  clearly  specified.  If  the  hiring  be  general,  any 
prudent  use  of  the  thing  is  permissible ;  and  even  if  it  bo  |)articular, 
term.-:  not  fairly  monnt  for  exclusion  need  not  warp  the  hirer's 
dL«cretion.  In  a  late  Alabama  case,  the  defendants  hired  from 
the  plaintiff  two  teams  of  horses  and  drivers  therefor,  to  haul 
heavy  iron  castings,  in  which  business  defendants  also  had  teams 
of  their  own.  One  of  defendants'  wagons  got  into  a  hole  where 
the  street  paving  had  !•<  i n  torn  up,  whereupon  one  of  plaintiff's 
drivr-'--  >vhM  had  ju.'^t  had  a  similar  experience  at  the  same  place 
unlnuiuMi  Inn  teani  and  took  it  back  to  help  defendants'  team, 
and.  Ucau.-e  hi.-^  team  would  not  work  in  the  lead,  hitched  it  to 
the  wagon  with  defendants*  team  in  the  lead,  and  in  the  effort  to 
extricate  tlu  wagon  a  casting  fell  on  one  of  plaintiff's  horses  and 
killed  it.  This  use  of  the  bailed  horses  was  held  not  a  breach  of 
the  contract  nf  hiring  so  as  to  make  the  defendants  liable  for  tho 
value  of  the  horse.*" 


*Haima  ▼.  N.  O.  R.  Co..  52  Santh.  "  l^ws.  Bail.  Sec.  21. 

855.  La.  Sohoul.  Ball.  Sees.  140,  141. 

"Burnant  v.  WoUe,  52  South.  1025,  "  Weller  v.  Camp.  52  South.  »29. 
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Da2sGJ£Roi;s  Premises — INVITATlo^  to  Fikeman. — In  Lunt  v. 
Post  Printing  Co.,"  the  defendants  were  a  printing  company,  and 
an  acid  carboy  having  accidentally  broken  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  its  building,  a  nL«h  of  fnmes  from  the  room  resembling  smoke 
causod  ono  of  the  cuiployeos  to  think  that  tlic  building  mi 
fire  and  to  turn  the*  fire  alarm.  The  fire  department  at  oiuje 
rciipouded  and  a  tireman  who  tirsL  reached  the  room  where  ilie 
fire  was  supposed  to  be  was  overcome  and  suffocated.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  was  no  fire  at  all.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Colo- 
rado rules  that  the  defendant  by  turning  on  the  alarm  did  not 
invito  decea.<ed  on  it^'  promise??,  but  that  he  came  there  in  the  per- 
fornianc*'  of  hi<  public  duty  a.s  a  fireman,  under  the  rule  that 
firemen  wlio  enter  a  building  in  response  to  a  tire  alarm  are 
licensees  merely,  and  the  owner  or  occupant  is  not  liable  for  their 
injury  by  reason  of  any  defects  in  the  premises. 


I.KCISLATIVK    1)ELK<;AT10N    OF    PoWER    TO    MaKE    KuLKS  TO 

Ti  HLK"  Service  Corporation. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabauju 
decides  that  au  act  of  the  Legislature,  authorizing  street  railroad 
companies  to  make  reasonable  rules  regarding  transfers,  and  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  to  fraudulently  or  willfully  violate  such  rules,  is 
not  unconstitutional  ns  (Iclftiatiiig  to  stroet  rtulroad  officials  not 
oulv  the  to  legislate,  but  to  suspend  the  law  by  a  suj^pen^ion 
or  ab(>liti(»n  of  the  rules:  the  right  to  make  reasonable  rules  exist- 
ing independently  of  the  act,  and  the  authority  thereby  given 
not  being  the  delegation  of  authority  to  legislate,  but  merely 
reiterating  the  right  to  make  such  rules.  Three  of  the  seven 
judge?!  dii-^sont,  Slayfirld.  J.,  regards  the  -irt  as  nothing  more 
nor  ler«s  than  an  aitciupt,  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  author- 
ize any  aoil  all  persions  in  this  state  who  operate  a  street  railroad, 
or  the  president  or  managing  officer  of  a  corporation  which  operates 
such  a  street  railroad,  to  make  and  unmake  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  state  pertaining  to  the  i:^sue.  use.  or  disposition  of  transfers 
used  in  connection  with  street  railroads. 

"If  these  favored  pernon?  :uithorized  to  make  the  laws  on  this  subject 
make  uo  rules  or  regnlation.H  thereou,  then  there  can  be  no  crime  under 
this  act.  If  they  inRl<<-  rules  on  this  subject  there  wtll  be  Just  that  many 
laws,  and  no  more,  un'iei  this  art;  If  they  make  rules  on  the  subject  to-day. 
there  are  that  many  ]a\vs>  on  the  subject  Lo-day;  it  they  repeal  or  abolish 
all  these  rules  to-morrow  there  will  be  no  laws  on  the  subject,  until  they 
niakp  Komp  more  rules  and  regulatJons.  If  two  or  more  of  these  persons 
make  different  and  inconsistent  rules,  no  matter  how  inconsistent,  they 
are  all  law.  The  erlminal  law  on  the  subject  of  transfers  may  and  will 
be  one  thinp  today  and  another  to-morrow:  one  thing  in  one  town  or 
city,  and  another  in  other  towns  or  cities.  A  given  act  will  be  a  crime 
In  Montgomery,  and  not  In  Birmingham;  it  will  be  a  crime  on  one  street 
t-ar  in  Montgomery,  and  not  on  niiotber;  it  will  be  a  crime  on  one  car, 
and  not  on  another  of  the  same  train." 

"  110  i'ac.  203,  Colo. 
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Ill 


And  if  the  law  is  vaiiti,  tay  the  dis.^enliiig  juti^4e£>,  how  can 
this  court  or  any  citizen  desiring  to  observe  or  enforce  the  crim- 
inal law  relating  to  these  trans^rs^  knom-  or  find  it?  Only  by 
interrogatinp;  every  person  who  by  this  act  is  authorized  to  make 
the  Uiw.  And,  if  yon  conld  n  ncli  iill.  while  yon  were  interroj^at- 
inp,  one.  thp  others  might  he  making  other  law<  "i-  repealing  those 
then  cxi>iiiig.  The  act  ^iKuild  be  declared  niicMU.-iiiutional.  l^e- 
<*ause  it  i^  an  unwarranted  delegation  of  legislative  power  to 
individuals:  and  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  authorize  iudividuals 
to  suspend  the  laws  at  pleasure.^*^ 


The  Diffebence  Between  Loan  and  K\(  iiange. — In  an 
Ainfiati.a  liqnor  prosecution  it  Avas  charged  that  tho  defend- 
ant "did  sell,  barter  or  exchange  '  a  quart  of  whisky  contrary 
to  the  statute.  He  tried  to  evade  the  charge  by  pleading,  and 
in  this  the  party  who  received  it  confirmed  him,  that  he  had  lent 
the  liquor  to  the  latter  who  was  to  return  the  same  amount  to 
him  at  a  future  dav.  His  counsel  ar^ed  that  this  was  a  loan 
:ni<I  that  (lio  word  loan  was  not  used  in  the  statnlc.  The  court 
:i(ltiiitt«'(i  that  if  tlio  transaction  was  a  ''loan"  the  defendant  was 
not  guilty,  but  ruled  that  it  was  not.*'  A  sale  is  a  transfer  of  the 
title  to  personal  property  for  a  price  in  money.  A  "barter"  is  a 
transfer  of  pro{>erty  for  something  which  passes  for  money  at 
the  time  or  place,  but  which  is  not  money — as,  for  instance, 
tobacco  or  skins  of  ntiimnl^  wliidi  bavo  somotiinos  taken  the  place 
of  rrronoy  nnder  extraordinary  (•irfiiin>1aiH'e<.  Afi  ''exchanut" 
is  tin*  tmnsfcr  of  one  piece  of  property  for  another  piece  instead  of 
for  moiu\v  paid  or  promised,  while  a  "loan"  is  the  temporary 
delivery  of  a  chattel  to  be  used  by  the  other  without  paying  for 
the  use  and  to  be  retnnied  to  the  owner  on  demand  or  when  the 
use  is  acc()mplished.  Here  the  receiver  did  ii<»t  iiUend  to  retnrn 
the  same  whisky,  but  only  the  same  qnaiitily  of  other  whisky, 
it  conld  not  Im?  a  'ioaii  "  l>ui  was  an  "exeliauge."  The  civil  law 
recognized  a  bailment  of  this  character  as  a  loan  for  consumption 
which  it  called  a  mutuum^  but  both  Lord  Holt,  in  Coggs  v.  Ber- 
nard, and  Sir  William  .Traies.  in  his  Essay  on  Bailments,  while 
adopting  the  other  civil  law  bailments,  rejected  tliis  onc  as  not 
applicuble  to  the  principles  of  the  conunon  law.'' 


C\};ui  \(-i:  Mi  T.TVK  Animals — Pkkkctivk  Tr atixg.— The  right 
of  a  it.irnnon  carrier  to  inspect  proll'ered  shipments  and  to  refuse 
tnich  as  are  not  properly  packed  is  well  settled.    But  that  it  i$ 

"Wbaley  v.  State,  &2  Soutb.  941.       "Clark  v  state,  52  South.  894. 
Ala.  *'  Laws  Bail.  Sec.  8. 
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the  dut^r  of  (he  earner  to  refuse  to  accept  goods  which  ordinary 
observation  would  discover  to  be  in  an  unfit  and  unsafe  condition 

for  transportation  i?  affirmed  in  a  recent  case  in  Alabama,"  with 
thp  result  that  on  the  earrirr  and  not  the  shipper  will  fall  the 
responsibility  for  a  loss  caused  by  such  unsafe  packing  or  condi- 
tion. The  plaintiff  sued  for  the  value  of  a  dog  which  he  had  deliv- 
ered to  a  nulioad  but  which  had  escaped  en  route  from  the  crate  in 
which  it  was  confined.  The  railroad  set  up  as  a  defense  that  the 
crate  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  and  that  the  l(>?s  wa?^  therefore 
due  to  the  noclifjotire  of  the  snipper.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  carrier  ban  the  right  to  ins]>ect  prollered  shipments 
and  to  refuse  their  acceptance  when  nut  iu  fit  condition  for  trans- 
portation; that,  if  unfit  for  shipment,  and  ordinary  observation 
would  discover  that  fact,  it  i.«  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  refuse  the 
shiprrw^nt,  in  order  that  tlie  shipper  may,  if  In-  can.  conform  the 
shipment  to  a  fit  condition  fur  transportation  :  and.  that  the  accept- 
ance of  a  sliipment  for  transportation,  without  qualification  or 
dissent  in  respect  of  the  fitness  of  its  condition  for  that  pur|)ose, 
subjects  the  carrier  to  all  the  liabilities  ordinarily  attaching  to  an 
accepted  shipment  of  the  character  to  which  that  shipment  telong?. 


NoN-A(  TioNAJJLE  C(>Nsi'iKA<'Y.- — A  curious  case  of  non-net  ion- 
able  con!?i>iracy  appears  in  the  MinncMita  Supreme  Court."  The 
plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  some  real  estate  iu  a  city,  the  rear  of 
which  abutted  upon  a  public  alley  ;  and  on  which  he  had  erected 
a  large  tenement  Iniilding  sufficient  for  occupancy  by  several 
families.  Defcnrlant-  were  the  owners  of  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  and  abutting  upon  the  .same  alley.  He  eoniplainefl  that, 
subsequent  to  the  erectif>n  of  his  tenement  hou.^e,  the  defendants, 
together  with  one  Walker,  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  conspired 
to  injure  him  by  petitioning  t^e  council  to  vacate  the  alley,  as 
it  was  of  no  value  and  would  cost  a  good  sum  to  grade  and  fill 
it,  and  that  tliev  wer<'  a  niainrity  of  the  property  owners  con- 
eerned.  The  ])lMinli(l'  chiu-'ji'd  that  they  knew  their  statement.* 
to  be  t'al«e  and  that  ihty  made  them  to  injure  him.  In  holding 
that  no  action  would  lie,  the  court  says: 

"If  the  Insult  to  be  obtained  be  lawftU.  and  lawful  means  be  adopted 

for  its  a( foniplishinent.  it  is  Inimatprlal  what  motive  prompted  those 
engaged  therein,  and  no  action  lies  against  them.  The  end  80us;ht  by  the 
defendants,  the  vaeatlon  of  the  alley,  wa«  lawful,  and  they  applied  to  the 
proper  triliunal  for  relief.  But  it  Is  ronteiided  that  the  means  einployeil 
by  defendants  were  unlawful.  In  this  resj;»ect  the  complaint  alleges  that 
defendants  falsely  and  raaUdously  stated  In  the  petition  that  the  alley 
was  ot  no  value,  tliat  it  would  entnil  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars upon  the  city  to  grade  it.  and  that  the  petitioners  constituted  a. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  v.  Rice,  52      "Boas  v.  Walker,  127  N.  W.  467. 
South.  918. 
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majority  of  the  property  owners  who  would  be  affected  by  the  vacation. 
It  further  alleges  tliat  tbeee  etatements  and  representations  were  false 

815(1  untnip.  and  so  known  to  be  by  defendants.  Thr-o  nllcpnflons  do  not 
bring  the  case  within  the  rule.  The  charge  that  defendants  falsely  repre- 
sented that  they  constttuted  a  majority  of  the  property  owners  Is  not 
RiT?talned  by  the  record.  Tho  petition  for  the  vanatlon  of  the  alley  was 
made  h  part  of  the  complaint,  and  no  such  representation  appears  therein, 
and  It  was  not  claimed  that  the  particular  representation  was  otherwise 
made  than  In  the  petition.  The  other  statements  In  the  pr>titlon.  to  the 
effect  that  the  alley  was  of  no  value  and  that  the  grading  thereof  would 
involve  the  city  In  considerable  expense,  are  exprMstons  of  opinion,  and 
not  assf  -rfnns  of  existing  facts  which  woiild  naturally  tend  to  mislead 
or  deceive  the  city  council,  and  are  not.  therefore,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  unlawful.  The  rale  applicable  to  cheating  and  fftlse  pre* 
f^rsef;  Is  analogous.  nn*l  controls  this  particular  branch  of  the  case.  It 
is  held  in  oises  involving  representations  of  that  kind  Uutt  opinions  as 
to  value  are  not  wrongful  or  unlawful,  and  create  no  offntse  against  the 
person  who  expresses  the  same." 


Tmk  Cakk  iKKD  np  Dritggists. — In  it  reronf  Maine  case, 

where  a  mnn  had  })re<cntod  a  prosTriptioii  l(t  a  {lru<;!]rist  railing 
for  .''onie  ehlonulyne  tablet?,  a  iHMi-puiM)n<mH  medicine,  and  the 
druggist  bad  given  him  corrosive  i^ublimatc  tablets  containing 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  muriate  of  ammonia — one  grain  of 
which  would  cause  death — from  the  efl'ect  of  the  taking  of  which 
the  patient  nearly  died,  the  8n promo  Court  lays  it  down  (hat  the 
ordinary  caro  roquircvl  of  a  druggist  ii»  compounding  medicines 
and  tilling  ]»ro>criplions  requires  u  decree  of  vigilance  and  pru- 
<lenco  commensurate  with  the  dangers  involved,  and  the  highest 
practicable  degree  of  prudence,  thoughtfulnes8,  vigilance,  and  the 
iiiojt  exact  and  reliable  safeguards  consi^^tent  with  reasonahle  con- 
duct of  the  business  that  human  life  may  not  bo  exposed  to  the 
ilnnger  resulting  from  substitution  of  dondly  poisons  for  harm- 
less medicine.  The  Suprcnie  Court  ailirms  a  judgnient  for  dam- 
iige*  against  the  druggist,  in  spite  of  the  argument  of  hia 
counsel  that  for  a  druggist  to  mistake  a  large  white  tablet  stamped 
with  the  word  **poijK)n'*  for  a  small  dark  green  one,  was  not  neg- 
Ugence.*^ 

RK<;rL.\Tio.N  OK  Xkwsi'.vfkms. — Tht  l■^)ll^tituUonalitv  of  a 
Pennsylvania  stiitute  of  1907  recjuiring  all  newspapers  to  print  in 
a  conspicuous  place,  in  every  issue,  the  names  of  the  owners, 
prt)prietorp,  or  publishers  and  the  managing  editors,  being  con- 
tested by  a  weekly  newspaper  in  that  state.  hn=  boon  affirmed  by 
the  .Supreme  Court  a=  a  valid  oxcrci-o  of  the  police  power.'*  The 
court  niles  that  if  the  newspaper  i-  a  iMirtnei-ship,  the  names  of 
tlie  partners  shoiUd  be  given,  if  a  limited  partnership,  the  names 
of  the  partners,  officers  and  managers,  ana,  if  a  corporation,  the 
names  of  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

^Trtrnblay  v.  Kimball,  77  Atl.  406.       "Com.  v.  Short.  77  A.  449. 
VOL.  XLV.  8 
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The  Likn  Of  a  IIvilkk. — Tlx?  coiDiiioii  law  Hen  of  a  bailee 
arose  \vh(riv«  r  Un-  Icjileo  luid  l>y  lii-  labor  or  r^kill  imparted  an 
additional  vahie  to  llic  property,  and  hcnco  one  doin^  work  upon 
a  thinjn  had  a  lien  and  >«•  had  a  (uirrier  who  is  prer<uined  to 
have  added  to  its  value  by  taking  it  to  where  it  i<  wanted.  But 
one  who  merely  kept  the  goods  for  hire  had  no  lien,  though  by 
statute  in  many  states,  a  wareh 'iiseinan  is  given  the  ritjjht.--  Tn 
a  New  York  enso.-^  a  lathe  had  been  stored  wiili  llic  dcfendanl 
for  the  mutual  henetit  of  both  parties.  After  a  time  be  notified 
the  owner  to  take  it  away,  which  he  did  not  do,  and  when  four 
month<!  later,  the  owner  demanded  it  the  other  refused  to  deliver 
it  until  he  paid  him  a  rea.'^onable  storage  charge.  The  court 
hold  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  storage  but  not  to 
hold  tbf  broods;  that  no  lien  arises  in  favor  of  a  ca.«inal  bailee  and 
that  the  (;ise  was  not  within  the  statute  .giving  a  lien  to  a  ware- 
liousemau  for  the  latter  is  a  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
storing  goods  which  the  defendant  was  not 


The  Assiokment  ok  a  Liability. — ^In  a  recent  case  in  New 
Jersey,  a  resident  of  France  had  made  a  contract  with  one  Victor 

E.  Freeman,  of  N(mv  Jei*sey.  to  pnrehase  a  largo  luimber  of 
sfnves  to  be  niannfactured  and  delivered  by  said  Freeman.  Sub- 
sequently a  inanufaeturing  corj juration  was  formed  U)  which 
Freeman  assigned  his  contract,  but  the  Frenchnjan  refused  to 
recognize  the  assignment,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  rules  that 
the  contract  wa.s  not  assignable.-* 

Though  modern  law  favor.*  the  fi*ecdom  of  the  assignment 
of  rights,  the  contrary  is  true  as  t^)  liabilities,  and  one  can  rarely 
be  compelled  to  accept  performance  of  a  promise  from  one  who 
was  not  a  party  to  it."  As  said  by  an  English  judge,  "You 
have  a  right  to  the  benefit  you  contemplate  from  the.  character, 
credit.  ;ind  substance  of  the  party  with  whom  you  contract/*  or 
as  pollock  put-  it.  the  intention  of  a  contracting  party  is  to  creato 
an  ohligaiion  lu  iween  hitiiself  and  another  certain  person,  and. 
if  that  intention  fails  to  take  its  proper  effect,  it  cannot  Im^ 
allowed  to  take  the  different  effect  of  involving  him  without  his 
consent  in  a  contract  with  soma  one  else.^* 

In  an  earlier  Kew  .Jersey  case  an  assignment  by  a  New  JerM.v 
corporation  to  an  Arizona  corporation  of  a  contract  to  publish 
sebf)o|  honlrs  wn*'  held  inelleeuial."^  Of  course,  whore  the  eon- 
tract  uivolves  no  question  of  skill  or  per.^onal  conlidt-nee  (wliiclj 


■-  Laws  Bail.  S'  <  .  J7 

» Altnii  \  X  Y.  Taxicab  Co.,  121 
N.  Y.  Supp.  -7J. 

"  Schlessinger  v.  Forest  Products 
Co.,  76  AU.  1028.  N.  J. 


•  Lawa  Contr.  Sec.  3&S. 

^Contr.  467. 

"Wooster  v.  Crane  Co.,  73  N.  J. 
(Eq.)  22;  66  A.  1093. 
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was  clearly  present  in  the  piincipi  i  lii^e)  there  iii  uo  objcctiou  to 
the  promisor  dele^atin^  its  perfornianoe  to  others,  he  remaming 
liable  for  the  work  being  properly  done«  but  as  said  in  that  case, 

"tho  injiistiee  of  permitting  an  as.-^iginnent  of  a  contract  for  per- 
.«onal  scrvifr-.  for  the  pniiiting  of  a  picture,  for  a  partnership,  is 
nhviou.-.  .V  (.i 'I III, H  i  fur  the  sjile  of  goods  to  he  manufactured 
iflaiidis  on  .similar  t'ioiiiid>  where  the  vendee  relies  upon  the  skill 
and  e:cperienco  of  the  iitfltiufacturer  as  well  as  upon  the  iiui>lied 
waminty  of  quality.  No  man  who  has  employed  a  tailor  to 
nmke  a  suit  uf  clothes  ought  to  be  compelled  to  accept  a  suit 
made  by  the  tailor assignee." 

MA.\-i.Ar«.ii  I  f  nkxctsawlk  Homk  ipk.  What  was  iniciul- 
ed  a:;;  a  practical  joke  was  followed,  jis  it  (ifteu  i^,  by  very  serious 
oonsequeuces  in  a  recent  case  in  Kansas.  A  baud  concert  was 
in  progrciiH  on  a  temporary  stand  erected  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Arkansas  City.  \\  h(  re  defendant  was  employed  as  a  member  of  the 
lire  dejt;irtriiciit.  A  Inrgo  crowd  of  pcoplo  having  gathered  \n  the 
street  lo  li-ttMi  to  tlic  inii<ic.  ihe  liio  cliii  f.  who  was  intoxicated 
and  had  been  tttl  duly  all  day,  concluded  it  would  be  fine  sport 
to  turn  on  a  false  alarm  and  scatter  the  crowd  by  driving  rapidly 
through  it  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  reaching  the  fire.  After 
communicating  his  ideas  to  the  prisoner  the  two  proceeded  to 
carry  them  out.  The  chi»  f  turned  on  a  fake  alarni.  his  con- 
federate ]i itched  np  the  chiefs  horsf.  and  they  started  down  thr 
street  toward  lh«-  crowd  as  fa.«t  ai?  they  could  get  the  horse  to 
ran,  the  prisoner  driving  and  the  chief  whipping  the  horae. 
Their  vehicle  struck  a  buggy,  which  overturned,  injuring  one  of 
the  occupants  s(»  seriously  as  to  cause  her  death.  The  Kansju* 
statutes  m;ike  homicide  excusable  when  cnmmittc'd  by  accident  or 
niisfortuiM  .  or  in  doing  a!iv  «»ther  lawful  net  by  lawful  means 
with  usual  and  ordinary  caution  and  wilhoiil  unlawful  intent. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  in  affirming  the  prisoner's  con- 
viction of  manslau^ter,  holds  that  the  intent  govems,  and  that, 
a.s  the  injury  was  the  result  of  reckles.*,  wanton,  and  uncalled  for 
aH-  tlip  iTitont  was  unlawful.  ;uid  the  liomir-ide  inexcusable.^" 
What  \va>  done  with  the  chief,  wlio  .^ecms  to  have  been  even 
more  guilty,  the  report  does  not 


The  Right  to  Chanob  One's  Namb, — In  a  suit  on  a  life 
insurance  policy  in  New  York  the  defense  wa«  that  the  assured 
had  declared  in  his  application  that  bis  name  was  "Maurice  W. 
Mansfield,"  which  th'-  compjmy  said  was  nntrue.  in  that  his 
fatlicr"<  name  wa.s  Muyiiard.  'I'hc  j>!'M»f  <|p»\\t  (l  that  this  was  <n 
and  that  until  1802,  when  he  wai>  a  lillie  over  age.  he  had  been 

*  State  T.  Brecount.  107  Pac.  763. 
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called  Myron  \\\  Mansfield,  but  that  about  that  time  he  changed 
his  name  to  ''Maurice  W.  Mansfield''  and  had  been  known  by  that 
ever  since.    The  trial  court  told  the  jury  that  if  that  were  so, 

{]ii>  was  hi^:  name  nt  the  time  of  his  death,  and  on  appoal  the 
nilini:  is  atlinned  by  tho  Court  of  Appeals.**  A  very  interest- 
ing judgnic'iit  i.s  that  of  Vann,  J.,  who  goes  into  the  origin  and 
history  of  names: 

"While,"  he  says,  "the  legal  name  of  a  person  now  consists  of  a  given 
name,  or  one  given  by  his  parents,  and  a  surname,  or  one  descending  from 
them,  history  ibows  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  early  life  of 
all  races  suniaiues  were  unkuown.  while  given  names  have  been  used 
from  the  most  distant  times  to  identify  and  dtetlnguiah  a  particular  indi- 
vidual from  bis  fellows.  In  England  surnames  were  unknown  until  nbout 
the  tenth  century  and  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  or  become 
hereditary  until  many  yeais  later.  At  first  they  were  used,  sometimes 
for  an  ea^^y  vi* 'hod  of  identifiration  and  at  others  from  accident,  capiice* 
taste  and  a  multitude  of  other  causes.  Mr.  Bardsley  in  his  History  of 
English  Surnames  gives  thousands  of  Instances  of  cliange  througli  salse- 
rlon,  the  action  of  neighbors  In  applylne:  flp-r  riptive  epithets,  the  use  of 
nicknames  and  pet  names  and  the  gradual  development  through  circum- 
stances and  the  necessity  of  ideattflofttlon  as  popnlatlon  increased.  ThiiB 
the  son  of  John  or  Peter  became  known  as  John's  son  or  Peter's  son,  and 
finally  as  Johnson  or  Peterson,  aside  from  bis  given  name.  It  is  well 
known  that  tbe  word  meaning  'son'  in  different  languages,  such  as  Fits 
and  Mac  was  prefi.xed  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  father  to  trive  the 
son  a  surname  and  'O'  to  give  one  to  the  grandson,  and  thus  we  have  the 
names  91t»Oerald.  MacDonovgh,  O'Brien,  and  many  others.  The  place 
of  birth  or  rosidpnrp .  the  name  of  an  estate,  the  bnsiness  pursued,  physical 
characteristics,  mental  or  moral  qualities  and  the  like,  were  turned  into 
surnames.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  surname  in  its  origin  was 
not  as  a  rule  inherited  frota  the  father,  but  elfbr^r  ndopted  by  the  eon  or 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  people  of  the  community  where  he  lived. 
Pather  and  son  did  not  always  hays  tlie  same  Bumame,  and  It  was  net 
regarded  as  Important,  for  both  froquontly  had  more  tbnn  oni^  Coke 
wrote  in  the  forepart  of  the  seventeenth  century:  'Special  heed  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  name  of  baptism  as  a  man  cannot  haTe  two,  though  he 
may  have  divers  surnames.'  .  .  .  Camden  mentions  a  man  with  elgjht 
sons  each  with  a  different  surname  and  not  one  with  that  of  bis  father. 
In  a  scholarly  opinion  by  Cliief  Judge  Daly,  to  which  we  are  much 
indebtt-cT,  n..iny  instances  are  mentioned  where  rtip  rolor  of  the  Individual, 
as  White,  Black  or  Brown,  his  height  or  strength,  as  Little,  Long.  Hardy 
or  Strong,  mental  or  moral  attribates,  as  Good,  WOey.  Gay,  Moody  or 
Wise,  fixed  the  surname." 

The  judge  gives  a  number  of  inrtancop,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  the  change  of  name  by  persons  of  fame.  Melanchton's  family 
name  wns  Sehwartzerde.  meaning  hhwV  ( nrth.  but  as  soon  a?  hi« 
literary  lnlcnt«  developed  and  he  began  to  forecast  hi?  fntnrr 
he  ehanged  it  to  the  ela.ssical  synonym  by  which  he  i.s  known 
to  history.  Rembrandt's  father  had  the  .surname  Gerretz,  but 
the  son,  when  his  tastes  broadened  and  his  hand  gained  in  ctin- 
ning,  changed  it  to  Van  Ryn  on  account  of  ita  greater  dignify. 
A  predecessor  of  Honore  de  Balzac  was  bom  a  Guez,  which  means 

'Smith  V.  U.  S.  Casualty  Co..  90  N.  E.  Rep.  947. 
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beggar,  and  he  '^row  to  manhood  under  that  >-urnarno.  When  he 
became  conscious  of  hb  powers  as  a  writer  he  did  not  wish  his 
works  to  be  published  under  that  humble  imuic,  so  he  selected 
the  surname  Balzac  from  an  estate  that  he  owned. 

Voltaire,  MoUere,  Dante,  Petrarch.  Richelieu,  Loyola,  Erasmus 
and  T,innar'n<<  wero  a??nnipd  nannec.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  changed 
his  name  after  aniazin^  vietories  had  lured  him  toward  a  crown, 
and  he  wanted  a  grander  name  to  aid  bi*«  darinj^  aspirations. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  by  blood  a  Wellesley,  but  a 
Colley,  his  grandfather,  Richard  Golley,  having  assumed  tne  name 
of  a  relative  named  Wesley,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Wellefclcy.  General  Grant's  Imptisnial  name  was  Hiram  Ulysses — 
he  changed  it  to  Uly.^scs  Himpsoti.  President  Cleveland's  name 
was  Stephen  (1.  lie  changed  it  to  Grover.  And  the  jud^]fc  cites 
the  following  paragraph  from  Walsh's  Handbook  of  Literary 
Curiosities: 

"Authors  and  attois  liiiow  ilip  value  of  a  mouth-fllling  name.  Herbert 
Lythe  becomes  famous  as  Maurice  Barry  more.  Bridget  O'Toole  charms  an 
ftndlenee  as  Rosa  d'Erlna.  John  H.  Broadribb  becomes  Henry  Irving, 
Samuel  C.  Clemens  and  Charles  R.  lirowne  attract  attention  under  the 
eccentric  maiiks  of  Mark  Twain  and  Artemus  Ward.  John  Rowlands 
would  never  have  become  a  great  explorer  unless  he  had  first  changed 
his  name  to  Henry  M.  Stanley.  James  B.  Matthews  and  James  B.  Taylor 
might  have  remained  lost  among  the  mass  of  magazine  contributors  but 
for  fhelr  cunning  In  dropping  the  James  and  standing  forth  as  Brander 
Matthews  and  Bayard  Taylor.  Would  Jaoob  W.  Reld  have  succeeded  as 
well  as  Whltelaw  Heid?" 

.\n  En{!;lish  writer^"  says  that  the  law  of  most  countries  sccnis 
to  have  been  little  disturbed  by  .iny  drfjiil^  ;is  t<»  tlit^  TiriiiM'«  v  lilc  h 
individual.**  bear,  how  they  come  to  iurquire  and  use  them,  an<i 
when  they  may  change  them.  Human  nature  seems  di.'^posed 
to  sit  easily  under  the  routine  which  habit  engenders,  parent^ 
bestowing  and  children  taking  and  adopting  their  names  without 
question  of  complaint,  as  naturally  as  the  rain  falls  or  the  Rin 
«hines.  The  impoi*t;iTiep  atul  necessity  of  a  n!^nu»  miv  most  con- 
spicuously shown  it!  (onvi  vanc«*s  of  ptopt-ily,  in  reui-tris  of  mar- 
riage, in  bequests,  in  wills,  and  in  legal  procedure;  and  when  a 
mi^ake  occurs  in  description  serious  difficulties  arise,  which  are 
usu^ly  only  overcome  by  an  expensive  array  of  evidence  to  vin> 
dicate  the  identity  of  person.  The  statutes  pre-(Til)iM<j;  how  ono 
may  change  his  name  through  n  judicial  proctH  diti^.  ]>v  nn  appli- 
cation to  a  coiu't.  do  not  mt'an  lluit  it  require.-^  ."latiitoiy  ;nilh<>ri(y 
to  change  one's  name  but  only  that,  by  doing  it  in  thiti  way.  the 
date  of  the  change  may  be  accural <  ly  {iroved.  and  the  fact  of  the 
change  be  afterwards  indisputable.  The  safety  and  seciirity  of 
all  person.s  are  obviou.«ly  much  enhanced  by  keepiui;  and  adher- 
ing to  one  distinctive  name,  and  though  it  is  no  presumption 

*•  Patterson,  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  vol.  1,  p.  428. 
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of  law,  that  a  change  of  Jiuiue  i>  prima  lacic  evideuce  of  fraud, 
yet  meh  u  .step  alniost  always  requires  some  explanation^  and  it 
Is  one  of  the  artifices  often  resorted  to  for  the  concealment  a> 

well  as  tlie  perpt  t ration  of  crime.    But  the  law  has  not  found  it 
iiccc.-.-.irv  to  Hcclnn^  it  tr»  Ito  n  penal  ott'ence  to  chimijc  one's  nnnic 
in»r  i>  any  lialiiliiy  uhau  vi  r  incurred  for  the  iiu w  change. 
there  necessarily  result.-^  .some  inconvenience  in  any  sudden  opi  ni- 
iion  of  that  kind. 

There  is,  8ay.s  Patenson,'*  no  ceremony  or  legal  act  required 
in  or<ler  to  cfTect  a  change  of  name,  except  only  the  declaration 
of  a  settled  purpose  and  the  ndo|>liou  of  -:o!)io  means  of  making 
it  known.  .\iiy  mode  of  teiiin^  on«''s  neiglibor-  find  the  puhlie 
that  a  new  name  has  Ix-en  and  i.s  intended  to  be  adopted  and 
rrrojc;niKed  i»  sufficient  to  constitute  a  change  of  name,  and  no 
di*od  need  he  executed,  and  no  mynl  licen.se  or  act  of  parliament 
nood  lie  obtained  for  this  purijose.  These  are  only,  as  just  pointed 
out.  anotlv'f  Tjie;in«-'  of  publicity.  ;iii«l  nothing  more  T.ord  Eldon 
said  the  King'.«^  iicr'iise  is  nothing  more  than  ]>ei!ni.**sion  to  take 
the  name,  but  doc.<  not  give  it ;  and  that  a  man  taking  such 
now  name  may  take  a  legacy  if  loft  to  him  under  the  old  name. 
And  Tindall,  C.  J.,  .said  the  royal  ^^ign  manual  is  a  mode  whieh 
person>  often  have  recourse  to,  beenuse  it  inves  a  greater  sanction 
to  it.  and  keeps  it  more  notorious:  Viiit  :i  man  mav.  if  he  please?, 
and  if  it  is  not  for  any  fiatidulein  |»urpO'^e.  take  a  name,  and 
work  his  way  in  the  WJirlti  with  his  new  nanu'  a?*  well  a.«  he  can. 
And  Lord  Tenterdeu  Hflid  that  a  name  assumed  by  the  voluntary 
nvi  of  a  man,  adopted  by  all  who  know  him.  and  by  which  he  i« 
c(»nstniitly  called.  l>ecomes  for  all  purposes  as  much  and  effe{?tually 
hi>  mime,  as  if  lie  had  obtained  nn  net  of  pnrHnincTit  to  ronfer  it 
upon  him.  The  g«'?ieral  use  an<l  li.ibif  i-'  evervtliini;.  wbeu  the 
true  name  of  a  person  at  a  j)articular  time  is  required. 

TiiF-:  Nation'.m,  Pi  FfF  F<>oi>  ],\v,  'I'be  Fiflern!  r*nirt  reported 
cM-e-  are  b(  ginning  t<»  show  the  etleei  of  otu'  Nalional  Pure  I'ood 
Law.  and  the  need  there  wjls  for  it.  The  reiL-^on  for  nalionnl 
legislation  is  briefly  suTumcd  up  by  McPhcrson.  J.,  in  a  case  in 
Iowa 

"Several  f>r  thr  .states  within  the  p.isi  few  years  have  enacted  pure 
food  statuteH.  Cougress.  June  30,  lt)o6,  enacted  the  statute  in  question. 
All  these  statutes  were  enacted  to  cure  evils  «*e1]-nlgh  Intolerable  that 
had  grown  up  during  this  ngo  of  greed  and  avarice  and  eommer<  i  ilism 
that  has  made  money  getting  the  prime  object  of  life  with  so  many. 
Thf  evllR  were  such  that  much  of  the  foods  we  ate,  whether  meats  of 
any  kind.  liK-Jiiding  fish  and  poultry,  or  fruits  in  all  forms,  and  bread- 
stuffs,  were  so  adulterated  and  'loaded'  or  'doctored'  as  to  deceive  tlw 
eoufiuraer.   And  the  same  was  true  of  flavors  and  condfments.   The  evil 

''Liberty  of  the  Subject,  antt*.         siiawnee  Milling  Co.  v.  Temple, 

i7;»  Fed.  .'.IT. 
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as  Co  confeettonery  «ad  extracts  was  as  great   Still  greater  was  tbe  evil 

as  to  drugs  and  medic  irit'S.    Tii  fact,  the  eVila  wevr  everywhere  present, 

as  to  food  and  medicine,  and  other  things.  And  to  eliminate  some  oC 
these  evils,  and  to  enable  the  purchasers  to  receive  what  they  ordered 

and  paid  for,  many  states  past^ed  statutes  ainiPd  at  those  frauds.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  tbe  states  in  some  instances  were  disposed  to 
condone  as  to  some  articles  of  local  manufacture,  and  fn  many  other 
instani  OS  the  ;>tates  wore  powerless  To  work  out  a  remedy.  Tliereupon 
Congress,  acting  upon  the  theory  that  the  evil  was  of  national  concern, 
enacted  the  statute  in  question.  The  debates  in  Congreia  show  that  tbe 
measure  was  earnestly  fought  as  being  one  of  paternalisiD,  and  a  police 
regulation  with  which  the  states  only  couhl  act." 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  a  milling  company,  contested  in  the 
Federal  Grcuit  Court  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject,  but  without  sacces.s.  The  Court  pointed  out  the  various 
Inpio!^  in  which  r(in<jrcr!f^  hud  acted  under  the  wide  authority  to 
reguliitc  coiuineree  betwct  ii  the  states.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
hiw  piuliibiting  the  carriage  of  lottery  tickets  from  state  to  state, 
Congress  ^ 

"has  enacted  a  safety  appliance  law  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  limb. 
Congress  has  enacted  the  anti-trust  statute  to  prevent  Imniorality  in  <  on- 
trarts  and  business  affairs.  Congress  ha.s  enacted  the  live  stock  sanita* 
tion  act  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.  Congress  has  enacted  tbe  cattle 
rontaglous  disease  a;  t  to  more  effectively  suppress  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  live  stock.  Congress  has  enacted 
a  £itatute  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  and  maintain 
quarantine  districts.  Congress  has  enacted  the  meat  inspection  act.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  second  employers'  liability  act.  Congress  has  enacted 
tbe  obscene  literature  act.  Congress  has  enacted  the  lottery  statute  above 
referred  to.  Congress  has  enacted  (but  a  year  a^jo)  statutes  prohibiting 
the  sending  of  liquors  by  Interstate  shipment  with  the  privilege  of  the 
vendor  to  have  the  liquors  delivered  c.  n.  n.,  and  to  prohibit  shipments 
of  liquors  except  when  the  name  :ind  address  of  the  consigrnee  and  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  liquor  is  plainly  labeled  on  the  package.  These 
statutes,  police  regulations  in  many  respects,  are  alike  tn  principle  to  the 
at  t  of  June  30,  1906,  under  consideration.  Can  it  be  possible  they  are 
all  void?" 

The  need  officii  a  law  shown  in  another  opiniori  \>y  the  same 
judge,  fitting  in  a  Fedornl  cnnrt,  in  Missouri."  The  claimantH 
wliosc  property  had  been  fieized  undor  the  Pure  Food  Law  opcr- 
jitr<l  .1  fMnniivj;  fnrtfn-v  in  Beiiton  TfiulMtr.  .Mich.,  whpre  fruits 
txrowii  ill  Micliijian,  a.*  \mA\  a-'  in  "thtM-  stat*^';,  woro  canned  nnd 
j>ropaied  for  .«ale.  They  canned  certain  "tepee  '  apples  and  black- 
berries^ grown  in  Arkansas,  sold  under  a  label  on  which  was 
printed:  "Tepoo  Apples  (or  lilackberrirs.  ;  -  the  cape  niiijht  Ite). 
P  u  kcd  by  r  IT.  Ctodfrev'  &  *Son.  Rcntmi  llariior  and  Wntorvliet. 
Michigan.'^  The  evidence  was  tlmt  Michigan  apple?  and  black- 
berries were  l.cttt  r  tli  in  those  iirown  in  .\rkan*a.s.  It  wns  helfl 
that  the  labels  indicated  that  tlie  fruit  Wius  grown  in  Miclii<ian, 

■*  U.  8.  r.  100  Cases  of  Apples.  179  Fed. 
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and  that  the  daimants  were  ^ilty  of  misbnmdiag,  in  violation 
of  the  act.   McPhenson,  J.,  said:  , 

"'Adulteration  of  goods  and  falie  labeling  had  become  'so  cmnmon  that 

It  was  well-nigh  Impossible  to  purchase  pure  goods  or  that  which  was 
called  for.  The  same  was  true  as  to  medicines.  Congress  undertook  to 
remedy  It.  The  one  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterations.  The 
other  purpose  was  to  enable  a  purchaser  to  obtain  what  he  called  for  and 
was  willing  to  pay  lor.  And  under  this  latter  view  it  is  immaterial  whether 
Michigan  fruits  are  better  than  those  grown  in  Arkansas.  A  purchaser 
of  canned  goods  may  prefer  Michigan  frnlts.  He  maj'  believe  them  to 
be  better  than  Arlcansas  fruits.  He  has  the  right  to  call  lor  them,  and 
when  he  pays  or  is  debited  for  them  he  has  the  right  to  have  Michigan 
fruits.  The  purchaser  has  the  right  to  determine  for  himself  which  he 
will  buy  and  which  he  will  receive  and  which  be  will  eat.  The  vendor 
cannot  determine  that  for  the  purchaser.  He,  of  coarse,  can  make  his 
arguments,  but  they  should  be  fair  and  honest  arguments. 

"In  this  case  the  label  is  very  attractive  to  the  eye,  aud  oi  course  its 
only  purpose  Is  to  sell  the  fruit.  But  for  that  the  label  would  not  be 
on  the  can.  That  is  what  the  purchaser  at  retail  looks  for,  and  that 
is  what,  more  than  any  other  statement  or  argument,  induces  the  pur- 
chase. The  evidence  shows  that  to  be  misleading,  because  the  words 
thereon,  'Packed  by  C.  H.  Godfrey  &  Son.  Benton  Harbor  and  Watervliet, 
Mich.,*  is  understood  by  all  adults  and  children  as  not  only  being  there 
packed,  but  fruits  grown  in  that  vicinity.  Of  course,  it  is  idle  to  insist, 
as  Mr.  Godfrey  does,  that  the  fruits  could  not  have  been  raised  within 
the  City  oi  Bentou  Harbor.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  any  purchaser  from  this  label  would  be  deceived,  in  that  be 
would  be  receiving  Arkansas  fruits  Instead  of  Michigan  fruits.  Deception 
la  seldom  practiced  by  a  literal  falsehood,  but  is  usually  joined  with  some 
truth,  80  that  the  entire  statement  will  deceive.  And  so  in  this  case.  Of 
course  the  statement  is  true  that  Godfrey  A  Son  reside  and  dn  business 
at  Benton  Harbor;  but  that  one  true  statement  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  packing  of  the  fruits,  and  I  repeat  that  I  would  believe  from 
that,  as  would  all  others,  that  it  is  Michigan  fruit  within  the  cans.  And 
If  Godfrey  &  Son  believe,  and  if  It  be  true,  that  Arkansas  fruits  are  as 
good  or  better  than  Michigan  fruits,  let  that  fact  be  disclosed  by  labels 
and  otherwise.  This  statute  is  to  protect  consumers,  and  not  producers. 
It  is  a  most  beneficent  and  righteous  statute,  and  within  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  legislate  concerning,  and  should  be  enforced.  It  cannot  be 
enforced  if  It  is  to  be  emasculated,  as  is  sought  In  the  present  case.  The 
order  will  be  thai  the  fruits  and  cans  under  seizure  will  be  sold  by  the 
marshal  after  being  properly  branded.  This  will  be  done.  Instead  of 
destroying  them,  as  the  fruits  are  not  deleterious." 


Liability  oi.  Skllkk  oi<'  PoisdNous  .Vrticlej^. — It  .seems  liiat 
the  time  was  fully  l  ipe  for  a  National  Pure  Food  and  Dru;;  Law 
if  one  can  judge  of  the  necessity  by  the  numerous  eases  in  the 
current  reports  wliore  actions  arc  lirought  for  injuries  caused  by 

the  noc:li£r«nit  |»iittiTvi2:  on  the  marki  t  l)y  tiianiifacturers  and  trnders 
of  d{  lrifTi(')i<  .-.ubstanci's.  One  of  tbc  latp.«t  h  Darks  v.  Setiddor- 
<nilo  Grocer  Co./^*  in  the  Mis.soiiri  Coiul  of  Appeals.  The  gro- 
cery company  had  sold  to  a  retail  firm  in  another  state  a  dozen 


130  S.  E.  430. 
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bottler*  of  extract  of  ginger,  which  their  agent  said  was  used  for 
mt'diciiuil  purposes,  aud  was  quite  harmless.  One  of  the  partners 
being  slightly  indisposed  and  feeling  the  need  of  medicine,  xnized 
the  ginger  with  water  and  drank  a  moderate  quantity,  and  as  a 
result  thereof  died.  Tt  turned  out  that  the  ginger  was  prepared 
of  wood  aleohol.  and  was  a  deadly  poison.  The  preparation  was 
not  manufactured  Ijy  the  grocery  company  but  by  one  Shelley, 
a  manufacturing  cliemist,  doing  businesi^i  under  thy  name  of 
the  Slielley  Manufacturing  Co.,  out  on  the  invoice  of  the  goods 
shipped  and  sent  to  the  deceased  was  the  following:  "All  goods 
hoarinp:  our  Buffalo  Brnnd  are  guarnntccd."  On  the  bottles  con- 
taining the  .irinn;er  oxtrnct  was  a  label  as  foll(nv>::  ''Buffalo  Brand 
Pure  Tringer.  Scudder-Gale  Grocer  Co.,  St.  Louis,"  and  in  addi- 
tion the  head  of  a  buffalo  was  printed  on  each  bottle.  The  court, 
in  a  very  interesting  opinion,  holds  the  grocery  company  liable; 
and,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  tile  well-known  case  of  Thomas 
V.  Winchester,**  the  chemical  company  would  be  liable  also.** 


The  Modern  and  the  AnuieaNt  Highwayman — Methods 
Have  Chanobd  But  Law  Has  Not. — ^The  evidence  in  the  case 
of  Warshow  v.  Elwood  Sons,**  a  recent  Connecticut  case,  is  as 
interesting  as  a  modern  novel.    Max  Warshow  had  been  a  dealer 

in  wallpaper  and  painters'  supplies  in  Stamford,  and  Elwood 
Sons  wrn;  auctioneers  in  Bridgeport.  Two  other  character?  in 
the  comedy  of  tfirors  were  one  Andereon,  an  insurance  and  real 
estate  agent,  and  one  Busey,  a  painter.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Max  Warshow,  they  made  an  agreement  to  buy  paints  and  paint- 
ers' supplies  of  a  poor  quality,  mark  them  with  the  labels  of 
n-putahle  niannfacturers,  and  with  labels  indicating  they  were 
of  superi<»r  equality,  and  advertise  them  as  bankrupt  stock.  Part 
of  the  iiieaiis  to  be  employed  to  cheat  tiiu  public  was  to  mix 
some  good  stock  with  the  poor,  and  another  ruse  was  to  take  some 
of  the  stock  from  Bridgeport  to  Hartford,  sell  all  they  could  there 
and  th(  n  when  they  could  sell  no  more  have  a  Bridgeport  shcrifl' 
i^n  to  llurtt'ord,  .seize  it,  and  bring  it  bnrk  tn  be  sold  as  bankrupt 
stuck.  All  the  parties  were  to  contribute  equally  in  cash  to 
the  pailnership,  but  all  of  them  failed  to  do  so;  and  in  the  end 
the  oiisiness  turning  out  not  to  be  as  profitable  as  it  was  expected, 
Max  Warshow,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  in 
the  business,  found  himself  saddled  with  a  considerable  debt. 
Ho  thereupon  tiled  u  bill  asking  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  business,  for  an  accounting,  aud  that  the  other 
j)arties  should  be  required  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  payment 


"^6  N.  V.  397.  third  pftrttes*  see  44  Am.  Law  Rev. 

For  a  review  of  the  cases  holding  272. 
tbe  original  manufacturer  liable  to       "76  Ail.  531. 
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of  de\A<  and  losses.  But  the  trial  court  (whose  decision  was 
affirmed  on  appeal)  figuratively  kicked  the  plaintiff  out  of  court, 
telling  him  that  he  had  violated  conscience  and  good  faith  in 

his  conduct  in  the  matter;  that  he  did  not  come  into  court  with 
clotiTi  hand-;  lluit  lie  had  nctod  in  hiul  faith,  both  with  hir^  a?so- 
ciatrs  and  wilh  tho  public,  who  were  or  might  be  affected  by  the 
consequences  of  this  scheme,  wiiich  wa;?  corrupt  in  its  origin 
and  corrupting  in  its  tendencies,  and  it  refused  to  interfere  in 
the  matter  at  all  or  to  give  him  any  remedy. 

The  highwayman  of  old  held  up  the  public  by  the  aid  of  a 
^n.fu1  horse,  a  rna«k  and  a  enuple  of  pistols;  the  modern  high- 
\va\  Mian  holds  up  the  public  to-day  with  the  aid  of  gilt  signs, 
lying  advert isc men ts  and  false  labels.    The  old  freebooter  rarely 
ventured  into  court,  for  if  he  did  and  was  discovered  it  was  aU 
nver  with  him.    A  long  time  ago  a  bill  in  equity  was  filed  in  the 
English  chancery  which  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  skilled  in 
dealing  in  sr-vornl  commodities,  such  as  plnte.  rings,  watches,  etc.; 
that  tlir  d(  tVndant  applied  to  him  to  become  a  partner;  that  they 
cniercil  into  a  partnership,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
equally  provide  all  sorts  of  necessaries,  such  as  horses,  saddles, 
bridles,  and  equidly  bear  all  expenses  on  the  roads  and  at  the 
inns,  t  \  r  i~.  ale-houses,  markets  and  fairs;  that  the  plaintiff 
and  tilt  (l(  leadant  proceeded  jointly  in  the  said  business  with 
good  sucecss  or)  TTf'uii^low  Heath,  where  they  dealt  with  a  gentle- 
man for  a  gold  waleh;  an<l  afterwards  the  defendant  told  the 
plaintiff  that  Finchley,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  was  a  good  and 
<-onveni»'iit  place  t<>  deal  in,  and  that  commodities  were  very  plenty 
it  Finchley.  and  it  would  be  almost  all  clear  gain  to  them;  that 
tlii  v  went  accordingly,  and  dealt  with  several  gentlemen  for  divers 
wiUelies.  rings,  swords,  canes,  hats,  cloaks,  horses,  bridles,  saddles, 
and  other  things;  that  about  a  month  afterwards  the  defendant 
informed  the  plaintiff  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  Blackheath. 
who  had  a  good  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  watch,  sword,  cane,  and 
other  things  to  dispose  of  which  he  believed  might  be  had  for 
little  or  n<»  njojicy;  that  they  accordingly  wrnf  and  met  with 
th«'  said  gentleman,  and  aftor  some  sniall  dise(tnr>c  they  dealt  for 
the  said  liorse.  etc. :  that  the  fdaintiff  and  the  defendant  coutiuued 
thoir  joint  dealings  together  until  Michaelmas,  and  dealt  together 
at  several  places,  vi/...  Bag>hot.  Salishnry,  Hnm|"-h!id.  afid  else- 
where to  the  anioiml  of  •i.CHXI  j)outids  and  upwards.  Tlic  rest  of  the 
bill  was  in  tlu?  ordinary  form  for  ;»  nu'tnersliip  arconnl ,  The 
bill  ua>  di>nii.-"Scd  with  e(t.-<-t>  to  he  pairl  by  the  eouti.-cl  who  signed 
it;  and  the  solicitors  fop  the  plaintiff  were  attached  and  fnud  fifty 
pounds  apiece.    The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  both 
hanged,  and  one  of  the  solicitors  for  the  plaintiff  was  afterwards 
transported. 

The  Conncetient  highw ;:v?tirn5  <n^^'red  only  the  inconvenience 
of  losing  hia  case,  imd  no  modern  court,  in  the  United  States  at 
least,  ever  presumes  to  interfere  with  a  highwayman's  lawyers. 
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Livery  ST.\r.T.KTs'Ei:PER  Not  a  Oommox  Carrier.-  Tn  n  recent 
Missouri  case  llu-  rights  and  liabilities  of  livery  stabiekeeper-!  fir«; 
di>ou?-sed  at  kngth.^"  The  court  helds  that  they  arc  not  connnun 
carriers,  as  they  do  not  hold  themselv^  out  to  serve  any  and  all 
persous,  but  operate  only  under  a  special  contract,  and  deaj  with 
such  persons  only  a.-*  they  choose;  that  therefore  they  are  not 
under  the  ohlifrntion  to  use  the  hicli  (lec:ree  of  care  towards  per- 
sons they  have  in  char^^e  that  the  eoininon  carrier  is  required 
to  use  towards  his  passengers.  This  case,  for  other  i-easons, 
will  be  found**  among  those  which  we  print  tms  month  illustrative 
of  the  Law's  Delay. 


What  are  "Toys." — ''Toys/*  says  the  Federal  Court  in  a  recent 
revenue  case,  are  }>laythings  for  the  amusement  of  children.^'^ 
Therefore  imitation  roses  of  celluloid  and  metal,  wliich  are  worn 
as  boutonnieres,  chiefly  by  children  on  occasions  of  frolic  and 
ftui.  are  sold  by  toy  dealer?  and  used  as  ^fts  in  prize  package?, 
art'  not  *'toys*'  within  the  meaning  of  the  Tariff  Act,  but  are 
■  iirtiticial  tiowcrs"  under  another  section  of  the  act. 


Railroad  Tnuos  and  Passengers'  Perils. — The  railroad  cor- 
porations of  the  country  are  constantly  heard  to  complain  that 
they  v»'i  y  rarely  receive  fair  treatment  or  justice  at  the  hands  of 
juries.  The  answer  i-  tliat  ihey  arc  largely  tn  l)lame  thonisolves 
for  Hp'-  condition  of  things;  that  their  constant  (lisreirard  of  the 
right-  of  shippers  and  of  the  traveling  [>uhlic  ha.s  caused  this  deep- 
.sealed  prejudice.  What  can  a  railroad  expect  which  not  only 
justifies  and  defends  but  retains  in  his  place  a  brakeman  like  the 
on«'  whose  forbidding  personality  is  revealed  in  the  record  in 
Tatljey  v.  St.  Louis,  etc..  R.  Co.,"*'  (Iccided  by  the  Court  (»f  Appeal-^ 
uf  .Missouri  last  sutrimer.  On  a  morning  in  Octoltoi-  tlio  plaintiff 
wlio  had  purchnsi'd  a  ticket  and  put  it  in  his  poekelbook  found 
on  iTaching  tlie  ])latform  that  there  was  quite  a  crowd  boarding 
the  train  so  that  before  he  could  reach  the  car  steps  it  had  begun 
to  move.  As  the  plaintiff  got  on  the  lower  step  with  his' hand 
on  the  side  rail  the  brakeman.  who  was  on  the  upper  step,  de- 
Jiianded  his  ticket  in  these  polite  and  (to  f)assengei*s  on  some 
niilr<>ads)  familiar  term?:  •'You  (iod  dau)u  s(»n  of  a  bitch,  you 
can  t  ride  ou  this  iram  without  showing  your  ticket,*'  at  the  same 
time  emphasizing  his  requeft  by  kicking  him  in  the  mouth,  knock- 
ing him  from  the  movuig  train  to  the  platform,  where  he  was 
picked  up  stunned  and  bleeding  and  with  his  teeth  broken  and 

*  Trout  V.  Waikins  Livery  Co.,  130       *•  Hamburg*  r  v.  I'.  S.,  ISO  Fed. 
S.  W.  1S6.  632. 
*^AMe,  V*  106.  "  130  S.  W.  131,  Mo. 
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loose.  When  the  brak^nan  asked  him  for  his  ticket  he  told 
bin)  he  had  it  in  his  pocket  and  would  show  it  as  soon  as  he  got 

in  the  car,  that  he  was  a  cripple  and  could  not  hold  on  to  the 
rail  and  got  out  hi.«:  pocketbook.  There  wn?  no  conflict  as  to  the 
facts,  for  hero  is  the  testimony  ftf  tho  gentle  brakeman:  "I  did 
not  kick  him  any  baidor  tlniu  I  intended  to;  intended  to  kick 
him  just  as  hard  as  1  did:  kicked  liiui  with  my  right  foot;  I 
belted  him  just  as  hard  as  I  could.  I  was  26  yean  old  at  that 
time  and  weighed  173  pounds,  and  was  an  ordinarily  stout  man. 
Didn't  notice  that  the  plaintiff  only  had  one  foot  at  the  time; 
1  paid  no  attention  to  that;  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference.'' 
The  jnry  gave  tlie  plaintiff  $50  actnal  and  5?4'n  oxemplary  dam- 
ages. Here  i.^  a  ca^e  where  one  would  think  that  the  railroad 
got  oil  easily,  and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know  that  in  Pemiscot 
County,  Missouri,  the  destruction  of  a  man's  teeth  by  a  kick 
given  by  an  infuriated  !)rutc  i.s  valued  at  fifty  dollars.  But  the 
railroad  wa.^^  not  satisfied,  it  sought  to  c<myinoe  the  Appellate 
Court  tlmt  because  it  had  a  rule  that  pa<<engers  must  show  their 
tickets  hefore  entering  the  car?;,  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause  of 
action  at  all,  and  next  it  argued  that  the  damages  were  too  large! 
Fxirther  comment  is  imnecessary. 


RiiSTBAiMT  ON  Marriaoe  IN  WiLLS. — ^Mr.  Justice  Lamm,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  in  deciding  in  a  late  case  that  a  , 

condition  isub'-'equrnt  in  a  will  in  total  restraint  of  marriage  is 
void  as  ap»iii?t  public  policy,  has  this  say  in  regard  to  the  well- 
.«ettled  exception  to  tlie  rule  in  the  case  of  widows: 

"There  is  only  one  mala  qualiflcatlou  to  the  rule  against  total  restraint 
of  marriage,  and  that  Is  an  exception  touching  widows.  It  seems  settled 
law  that  men  have  a  sort  of  mournful  property  right,  so  to  speak,  In  the 
vidulty  of  titeir  wives,  and  that  a  grant  or  devise  to  them  may  be  defeated 
by  the  violation  of  a  eondftfon  subsequent  providing  lor  the  grant  or 
(U\is(»  becoming;  inoperative  or  reverting  In  case  of  remarriage.  The 
exception  has  been  put  on  sundry  grounds,  and  courts  have  not  always 
been  able  to  find  common  reasons  to  sustain  it.  But  it  has  been  long 
estaMl.shed  and  is  almost  universally  followed.  It  is  a  curiosity  In  the 
law  that  when  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot  and  a  wife  makes  a  grant, 
which  by  condition  subsequent  Is  to  be  defeated  on  the  remarriage  of 
her  liusband.  tho  general  docti  ine  that  ( oiiditlons  in  restraint  of  mar- 
riage are  void  as  contra  honos  mort's  has  been  applied  with  vigor  (see» 
for  example,  Waters  r.  Taeewell.  9  Md.  291),  though  the  English  rule 
seems  to  be  the  other  way  (2  .Tarnian  on  Wills  [6th  Eld  !  886),  and  there 
are  later  decisions  following  the  English  rule  (2  Pom.  Eq.  933).  Solid 
grounds  for  any  distinction  between  husband  and  wife  In  this  regard  is 
hard  to  nial:e  out.  It  was  once  tartly,  but  shrewdly,  remarked  by  a 
pundit  of  the  bar  that  the  distinction  now  up  may  have  its  root  in  the 
fact  that  mati  tioth  ntalw  and  conefcme  the  law,  and  wodimi  atand  voice- 
less  in  that  behalf.  Whether  this  he  so  or  not  maw  he  left  to  the  deeiston 
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Of  flOiii«  case  involying  the  point.  We  need  not  meddle  with  it,  for  no 
eieeption  or  Inoongrultr  mlUtatae  against  the  general  mle/*** 


No  Duty  to  Deny  Newspaper  Reports. — One  does  not 
enter  into  eontractnal  relation?:  with  another  because  he  keeps 
silent  and  doos  n(»t  ivjett  an  <>i\vr  made  to  him.  "If  yon 
don't  write  nie  by  return  mail  that  you  do  not  want  my 
horse  at  the  price  stated  I  will  consider  him  youis/'  does  not 
make  a  contract  binding  on  the  offeree  because  he  makes  no 
reply."*^  In  a  recent  Missouri  case  it  was  [ittomptcd  to  even 
further  than  this  and  to  hold  a  man  liable  for  not  denying  a 
.'itatemenl  ruadc  in  a  newspaper  that  he  had  made  a  contract. 
The  suit  was  on  an  alleged  subscription  by  the  defendant  to  the 
9tock  of  the  Louisiana  E^ositioa  CSompany,  which  the  defendant 
denied.  To  prove  its  case  the  company  introduced  in  evidence 
an  article  piibll-licd  in  a  newspaper  in  the  town  where  defendant 
resided,  in  wliieli  it  wa?  stated  that  dcfeiulant's  ''subscription  of 
$2,500  to  the  W  uild  n  Fair  enterprise  is  probably  the  largest 
individual  subscription  outside  the  City  of  St.  Louis."  The  Ap- 
pellate Court  properly  decided  that  even  thou^  the  defendant 
may  have  k  ad  the  article  he  was  not  bound  to  deny  ite  correct- 
nesit  nor  is  lie  estopped  now  to  do  the  same  thing/* 


Injubies  to  Pebsons  Attenmnq  Show. — ^In  King  v.  Ring- 
bug,"  an  action  was  broup;ht  againf-t  the  proprietors  of  a  circus 
for  injuries  receivrd  Ity  a  spectator  from  the  tent  being  blown 
df>wn  while  he  wa-^  watching  the  performance.  The  r'onrt  of 
Appeals  <»f  Missouri,  in  revei-sing  a  judgment  for  plainuti,  says 
that  while  persons  engaged  in  the  busineai  of  providing  pubuc 
annisements  must  observe  care  commensoratc  to  tbe  circumstances 
"f  the  situation  to  protect  their  patrons  against  injury,  yet  tents, 
however  well  ennstnicted  and  erected,  are  n()t  as  ynbstnntial  as 
other  structures  fur  hou-^ing  people,  and,  in  voluntarily  occupy- 
ing the  tent  of  defendants,  plaintiff  a^^sunied  all  the  natural  and 
inherent  risks  pertaining  to  habitation<i  of  that  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  inviting  the  public  to  occupy  their  tents  for 
their  own  profit,  defendant-  bound  themselv  ^  t  »  exercise  ren?on- 
able  care  to  protect  their  invitees  against  injury  from  other  than 
natural  or  accidental  cau.ses.  The  Court  holds  that  it  is  not  a 
case  for  the  application  of  the  rule  of  res  ipm  lonaitur,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  the  tent  collapsed  in  a  severe  windstorm  will  not 
support  an  inference  of  negligence. 

«'Kno8t  V.  Knost.  129  S.  W.  l2Si.     Emerson.  IZH  S.  W.  753.  Mo. 

Laws  on  Contr.,  Sec  18.  •  130  B.  W.  482. 

**LQaiaIatia  Parchaee  Ex.  Co.  v. 
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A  Protection  that'Did  Not  Protect— Water  Companies. — 
An  example  of  strained  construction  of  a  contract  is  found  in  a 
late  case  in  Maine,  where  it  is  mlcd  by  (lie  Supromo  Court  (hat 
n  wntor  ooinpiiiiy  ajjrooiiiG:  with  n  rifv  to  fiiriiisli  watcT  for  lire 
pidtt  ( tioii  i-j  not  liablo  for  nmiiieipal  properly  burned  throupjli 
ihe  eoniDuiiy's  failure  to  furiii<ili  an  adequate  supply.  To  argue 
that  sucn  a  loss  is  not  a  natural  result  of  the  breach  of  such  a  con- 
tract and  that  it  could  not  have  been  fairly  within  the  meaning 
of  the  contract  seems  rather  absurd.  There  itJ  a  good  deal  of 
dispute  m  in  whether  a  property  owner  in  the  city  whose  hou^e 
Ava.s  destroyi'<l  by  the  failure  of  the  water  company  to  keep  it-- 
promise  could  sue  as  one  for  whose  benefit  the  contract  had  been 
entered  into,  but  when  it  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
who  seeks  to  enforce  it,  to  deny  a  remedy  and  construe  the 
contract  to  mean  what  no  ordinary  person  would  think  for  a 
moment  that  it  meant,  seems  wrong.^* 


The  .\«kxcy  of  a  Telegraph  Company. — Is  the  telegraph 
company  the  nj^ont  of  the  sender  so  as  to  bind  him  to  the  receiver 
to  the  terms  of  a  nicssnge  which  has  been  altered  by  the  (om- 
pany?  We  have  been  accustorned,  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer 
on  the  principles  of  the  law  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
aflTirmative.  But  here  comes  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho,  in  an 
opinion  of  nearly  twenty  pages,  and  says  that  it  is  not.*'  And  it 
seems  to  have  much  modern  authonty  on  its  ^ide.  though  tlic 
new  view  is  hardly  logical.  If  the  postofiice  is  the  agent  of  the 
offerer,  as  it  is  not  disjmted  it  is,  why  is  not  the  telegraph  com- 
pany? To  say  that  the  telegraph  company  is  not  authorized 
to  deliver  an  incorrect  message,  doc^  not  meet  the  question,  for 
neither  it  nor  the  postofTice  is  authorized  to  delay  the  communica- 
tion and  vet  if  it  does  so  the  person  using  the  agency  is  bound 
by  its  default  us  in  the  case  of  any  other  agent. 


Initriks  to  CinT.r>RFx-  Invitation. — It  has  been  laid  down 
in  numerous  i':\>v<  ttiat  where  danf^orous  machinery  or  tilings 
of  a  character  likely  to  excite  tlie  curiosity  of  eliildren  and  allure 
them  into  danger,  have  been  left  unsjnarded  in  exposed  places 
close  to  the  highways,  or  playjEirouiids  of  eliildren,  even  though 
on  the  premises  of  tht;  o^mer,  and  children  have  been  attracted 
to  them  and  mot  with  injury,  the  owner  or  person  leaving  the 
danireron'-'  niachimry  or  thimi  is  liable  for  such  injury.  The 
railroad  lurnlalklc  has  furnished  many  applications  of  this  doc- 


**Mllford  V.  Bangor  Co..  76  A.  696.      **  Strong  v.  Tel.  Co.«  109  Pac.  910. 
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trine.   In  a  AVashington  case,  the  defendant  maintained  a  covered 

exhaust  barrel  in  cdnnoction  with  its  shhiglc  mill.  The  hanel 
w;is  located  jil  the  ed.<;o  of  an  old  mill-pond.  and.  though  accessible 
from  a  railroiid  track,  was  4S  feet  ea«t  thereof,  and  cpaarded  on 
three  side*  hv  dcl»ri>.  It  was  full  of  hot  water  from  which 
steam  or  vapcjr  cmisitaiitly  arot^c,  and  from  which  people  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  obtained  water  for  domestic  purposes.  A 
child  nine  years  old,  started  with  her  mother  to  the^  barrel  for 
wMter-  hut.  while  her  mother  slopped  to  talk  with  a  neighbor.  «he 
took  the  bucket  to  the  barrel,  and  while  in  the  act  of  dippinii 
water  therefrom  a  cedar  plug  fastened  in  the  bunghole  came 
out,  and  hot  water  poured  on  her  leg  and  injured  it  The  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  the  barrel  was  an  appliance  connected 
with  an  ordinary  manufacturing  plant,  so  surrounded  with  ordi- 
nary safeguards  ns  to  warrant  the  inference  llint  immature  chil- 
dren unattended  would  not  approach  it.  and  not  an  attractive 
nuisajicc,  and  hence  defendant  was  not  liable  for  the  injur}'  so 
sustained.^* 

The  Court  says  that  if  this  barrel  of  wat(  r  wua  inherently  dan- 
gerous, so  as  to  render  the  owners  liable  for  accidents  to  chil- 
dren, then  the  barrel  of  rainwater,  or  the  pond,  or  the  cherry 
tree,  <»r  a  lire  on  a  vacant  city  lot  near  where  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  play,  is  an  attractive  nuisance,  and  if  children  are 
drowned  or  injured  therein  the  owners  of  such  lots  are  liahle. 
And  it  quotes  with  approval  the  language  of  a  Virginia  judge:** 
"Almost  everything  will  attract  some  child.  The  pretty  horse, 
or  the  bright  red  mowing  machine,  or  the  pond  in  the  farmers 
field,  the  mill-pond,  canal,  the  railrond  cars,  the  moving  carria;.ie 
in  the  street,  electric  works,  and  intinite  other  things  attract  the 
child,  as  well  as  the  city's  re^rvoir.  To  what  things  is  the  rule 
to  be  limited?  And  where  will  not  the  curiosity,  the  thoughtles.s- 
ness.  and  the  agile  feet  of  the  tiuant  lioy  carry  him?  He  climbs 
into  the  high  barn  and  the  high  cherry  tree.  Are  thev.  too.  to 
be  watched  and  guarded  against  him?  This  rult,'  wtaild  charge 
the  duty  of  the  protection  of  children  upon  every  member  of  the 
community  except  their  parents?    A  very  onerous  duty  P 

*•  Gordon     Lamber  Co.,  109  Pac.       "  Rliz  v.  Wlteetlng.  45  W.  Va.  270; 

1044.  .  S.  E.  994. 
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NOTES  OP  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

CoNTRArrs— -Advkktiskmkxts  in  Newspaper— Damages— An  order  was 
given  (Ti  i  a  epted  for  an  adTQrtlaement  iu  a  trade  Journal  for  flfteem 
months  at  the  rate  of  $.'00  a  year,  and  aft^r  the  advprtlsement  had  been 
running  for  a  few  months  the  advertiser  ordered  it  discontinued.  Heldf 
that  the  damages  are  prima  facie  the  amount  of  the  wages  for  the  fall 
term,  and  the  I  nrd»  n  of  proof  Is  upon  the  defendant  to  show  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  damages  by  reason  of  what  may  have  been  earned  from  other 
advertisen.* 

Contracts — Fbaud — Signiso  bv  Pkrsox  U.vaule  to  Read. — A's  agent.  In 
negotiating  the  sale  to  the  defmdant  of  a  secoml-liana  threshing  outfit, 
assured  him  that  the  separator  was  in  first  olass  condition  and  would  do 
firstH?lass  work  and,  il  not,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  return  it  B  agreed 
to  tak  it  upon  these  tefms  and,  not  being  able  to  read  English,  elgned  the 
usual  order  form  upon  being  assured  by  the  agent  that  it  was  a  paper 
showing  the  bargain  made.  Held,  that  B  was  not  bound  by  anything  con- 
tained in  the  order  which  was  an  addition  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
verbal  agreement  made  between  A's  agent  and  himself,  and  that  he  had  a 
right  to  return  the  machines  when  he  found  that  they  were  not  as  repre- 
sented, and  to  have  the  promissory  notes  he  had  given  delivered  np  and 
canceled,  as  the  property  in  the  goods  liad  not  passed  to  B.' 

CoxsFIRArV— COMIUNATION    OF    E.MPLOYKBS — IlLWSAI.TTV— PrXlTIVK  DaM- 

AGfcis. — 1.  A  combination  of  employeni  to  furnish  to  each  other  the  names 
of  striking  employees  and  other  persons  whose  employment  for  any  canse 

Is  undesirable  Is  not  unlawful,  so  long  as  It  Is  formed  and  used  for  pro- 
moting the  legitimate  business  of  the  employers,  but,  when  the  combina- 
tion is  made  an  instrumentality  of  injuring  others  through  malice  or 
tin-  nt:  nf  intimidation,  a  right  of  action  for  resulting  injuries  arises.  2. 
The  refusal  of  an  employer  to  withdraw  the  name  of  an  employee  from  a 
blacklist,  after  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  employee  was  net 
a  striker,  and  that  he  could  not  get  employment  from  others  while  his 
name  remained  on  the  blacklist,  proved  malice  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
Justifying  punitive  damages.' 

CouHTS — CoNKMcn XG  Ji  RisPicTioN — JUDGMENT — ExFOHCEMKVT, — A  defend- 
ant in  an  action  In  a  state  court  filed  a  petition  for  removal,  which  was 
overnilpd  Thereupon  It  filed  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  the  Federal 
coui  t.  and  a  motion  by  plaintiff  to  remand  was  denied.  The  action  was 
tried  on  the  merits  in  the  state  court,  resulting  in  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  whlrh  was  taken  on  writ  of  error  by  defendant  to  the  highest 
rourt  of  the  »Late,  and  from  there  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  it  was  affirmed  on  the  ground  that  the  petition  for 
removal  was  not  sufTu  ieTit  to  oust  the  state  court  of  jurisdiction.  In  the 
meantime  the  case  was  also  tried  on  the  merits  In  the  Federal  court,  result- 
ing in  a  Judgment  for  defendant.  Heid.  that,  while  such  judgment  was 
valid,  the  defendant  was  estopped  to  enforce  it  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  obtained  at  its  Instance,  and  that  It  could  not  be  made  the 
basis  for  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  Judgment  of  the  state 
court/ 

*  McDermott  v.  DeMeridor  Co.,  76  *  Rhodes  v.  Oranby  Mills,  68  9.  B. 
Atl.  330,  N.  J.  825.  S.  C. 

'American  Abell  Engine  Co.  v.  «I1I.  Cent  R.  Co.  v.  Sheegog,  177 
Tourond,  19  Han.  Rep.  660,  Man.      Fed.  766. 
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Divorce — Drt  rk>  — Foukign  Judt.mknt — Jubisdictios. — 1.  Where  a  wife 
secured  a  judgment  of  dlvo.ce  In  Illinois,  and  the  husband  remarried, 
and  the  divorred  wife  mbsequently  sued  In  the  rourt  granting  the  f^tvorf 
to  annul  such  judgniem.  the  husband's  second  wife,  who  was  not  a  party 
to  either  suit,  could  no»  in  New  York  enjoin  the  divorced  wife  from 
proceeding  In  the  annulment  suit  and  from  questioning  In  any  court  the 
validity  of  the  Illinois  judgment.  2.  Where  defendaut  iu  a  divorce  action 
in  Illinois  personally  appeared,  and  the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, its  judgment  Is  conclusive  upon  the  courts  of  New  York  so 
long  as  It  remains  In  force,  and  it  cannot  be  attacked  collaterally 
or  its  validity  be  In  any  way  questioned.  3.  Wher«'  the  jarlfldiction  of  a 
court  and  the  right  of  plaintiff  to  prosecute  a  suit  In  it  have  once  attat  hpd. 
the  right  cannot  be  arrested  or  taken  avav  by  proceedings  iu  another 
court,  and,  where  plaintiff  in  a  divorce  action  scekn  to  have  the  Judgment 
in  her  favor  vacated,  she  must  apply  to  tbe  courta  of  the  state  where  tlie 
judgment  was  rendered.* 

UivoBCK— "CRtEj.TV.** — "Cruelty."  in  the  statute  authorizing  a  divorce 
on  tbe  ground  of  cruelty,  means  physical  acts  of'Tlolence,  bodily  harm 
endangering  life  or  limb,  and  such  acts?  as  mlse  a  reasonable  apprehension 
of  bodily  barm  and  show  a  state  of  personal  danger  incompatible  with  the 
married  state;  and  bad  temper,  petulance  of  manner,  rude  langaafe»  want 
of  cirll  attentions,  or  angry  or  abusive  words  are  not  sulilcient.' 

DoMK  II. — "Pi-ATK  (11  Auoof ."  - -0.  in  May,  1SS4,  was  married  to  A,  and, 
while  she  was  still  bis  wife,  during  tbe  same  month  he  married  E,  she 
being  hi»  pltiral  wife.  Thereafter  be  went  to  Sni^and  as  a  missionary, 
and  tooI<  .  ifh  liim  his  wife  E  and  her  children,  and  resided  and  worked 
there.  During  his  absence  in  England,  his  wife  A  built  a  house  in  Salt 
liske  City  wifli  money  furnished  by  plaintiff,  and  during  pluinttlTs  absence 
I'.ed  therein.  G  never  saw  the  house  nor  lived  in  it  until  after  his  return 
from  England,  during  which  time  summons  was  attempted  to  be  served 
on  bim  In  an  action  brought  by  L  by  leaving  a  copy  at  sueb  bouse  with 
his  wife  A.  on  which  judgment  was  rendered  against  him  b.v  dorault. 
concerning  which  he  had  no  knowledge  until  be  returned  from  England. 
Held,  tlwt  sueb  house  was  not  0*b  'Visual  place  of  abode"  within  a  statute 
authorizing  substituted  service  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  process  at  the 
defendant's  usual  place  of  abode  with  a  suitable  person  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age:  tbe  term  *'ptace  of  abode**  aa  so  used  being  the  place  wbere 
'!ef.  ndant  lives  or  abides,  bls  **tben  present  residence,'*  and  is  not  synonym- 
ous  wlUi  "domicil."' 

n,\MF. — What  ih  to  "Ship."-  One  who  deli\crs  pstnie  birds  to  a  carrier 
for  transportation  to  a  point  out  of  the  state  violates  the  statiite.  providing 
tliat  no  person  shall  ship  any  game  birds  out  of  the  state,  though  they 
wer»  taken  from  the  carrier  by  the  state  authorities  while  in  the  state;  the 
word  "ship"  meaning  delivery  to  a  carrier  for  the  purpose  of  being  trans- 
ported.* 

IitFAKCY — ^AcBaeMETrr  to  Purchask  Land— SrKOinc  Prrforuaxck. — 
1.  The  appointment  by  an  infant  of  an  agent  to  art  for  him  Is  not  void 
but  only  voidable  if  It  is  to  his  advantage,  and  an  intani  may  elect  to 
ratify  and  take  advantage  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  an  agent  for  bim 
and  tbe  Court  will,  in  tbe  exercise  of  its  equiUble  JurisdlcUon.  assist 

•Guggenheim  v.  Wahl.  122  N.  Y.        'Grant  v.  Lawrence,  108  Pa.  933, 
Supp.  941.  Utah. 
*  Trenebard  v.  Trenchard,  92  N.  E.      *  State  v.  Carson.  126  N.  W.  698,  la. 

243,  in. 
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tbe  Infant  in  enforcing  Ills  righto.  2.  An  infant  can  purchase  land  and 

enforce  the  contract  against  the  vpiiflnr.  at  least  to  the  extent  of  recover- 
ing daiimKfc's  against  the  vendor  for  breach  of  the  contract.* 

Insurance — Bueclary — Thkft  by  Membeb  of  Business  Stat^t — Acct:s- 
SOBY  BirPOBE  THK  pACT. — By  the  terms  of  a  burglary  policy  the  plaintiff  a 
were  Insured  against  "loss  (or)  damapp  hy  theft  or  robbery,  with  or 
without  violence,  or  burglary,  of  the  property  herein  specified,  or  any 
part  thereof.  .  .  .  Provided  always  that  there  shall  be  no  claim  on 
this  jiolif-y  .  .  .  for  loss  by  theft,  robbery,  or  misappropriation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  assured's  houaebold,  business  staff,  or  other  inmates  of  the 
assured  premises."  A  loss  wa«  sustained  In  consequence  of  a  robbery 
committed  by  a  gang  of  thieves  who  gained  admltt.ance  to  the  premises 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  porter  In  the  employ  of  the  assured,  who, 
beyond  receiving  a  share  of  the  plunder,  took  no  further  part  In  the  theft. 
In  a  claim  against  the  underwriters  under  the  policy:  H'  Jd,  that  the  por- 
ter was  an  accessory  before  the  fact  and  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had 
been  the  sole  thief,  and  therefore  the  case  eamo  within  the  profVliHi,  and 
the  defendanta  wre  not  liable.** 

Insurance,  Fire — What  Constitotes  "Fob.** — A  lire  in  a  furnace  of  ma- 
terial so  highly  Inflammable  in  character  as  to  cause  such  volumes  of  heat 
and  smoke  to  escape  through  the  registers  into  the  rooms,  damaging  the 
house  and  furniture,  though  without  Ignition  outside  of  the  famace.  la 
a  "fire"  within  a  policy  of  insurance  against  "direct  loss  or  damage  by 
flre."« 

INSURA.NCK.  Life — Sale  of  Businejss — Liability  of  Buying  Company  fok 
Seller's  Breach  of  Agent's  Contract. — ^A  life  insurance  company,  which 
purchases  the  business  and  assets  of  another  v;fp  Insurance  company,  and 
agrees  to  underwrite,  assume,  reinsure,  and  guarantee  all  of  the  insurance 
or  investment  contracts  and  policies  of  the  selling  company,  thereby 
becomes  liable  to  an  agent  of  the  selling  company  In  f  n  ri'^tlon  to  recover 
the  present  damages  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  the  cun tr  act  by  the  sale, 
and  the  burden  is  upon  the  purchasing  company  to  show  that  the  policy 
holders  did  not  reinsure,  or  that  they  were  Insolvent,  2.  In  such  an  action, 
brought  by  the  agent  against  the  purchasing  company,  the  makers  of 
Installment  premium  notes  are  not  presumed  to  be  insolvent  with  respect 
to  install rn en tH  not  due,  although  at  the  time  of  the  sale  one  or  more 
installments  had  become  due  and  were  not  paid.'* 

Judges — Di8QUalificatio.\ — "Party." — A  statute,  providing  that  no 
Judge  shall  sit  in  any  cause  where  either  of  the  parties  may  be  connected 

with  him  by  afiSnity  or  consanguinity  within  the  third  degree,  does  not 
disqualify  a  judge  from  trying  an  action  merely  because  he  Is  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  attorney  of  plalntift,  who  is,  under  the  contract  with  plain- 
tiff, to  receive  for  his  «ervires  a  specified  part  of  the  amount  recovered* 
the  word  "parly"  being  aijidi'  d  only  to  the  parties  to  the  suit.** 

Landlord  and  Tenant — IIoldinq  Over — Renewal  of  Tknakcy  by  the 
Month.— A  tenant's  holding  over  and  paying  monthly  rent  beyond  the 
term  of  a  lease  for  a  year,  relating  to  urban  prernist's.  in  which  le:'.se  rent 
is  reserved  by  the  month  and  is  payable  at  monthly  periods,  does  not, 
alone,  imply  a  renewal  by  the  year.  A  renewal  of  the  tenancy  by  the  month 
is  thereby  implied.** 


*Johannson  v.  Gunmundaon,  17 
Man.  Rep.  83.  Man. 
»  Saqul  V.  Stearns,  102  L.  T.  915, 

Eng. 

"  O'Connor  t.  Ins.  Co.,  122  N.  W. 
X038  Wis. 


"  Israel  v.  Ins.  Co.,  127  N.  W.  187. 

Minn. 

''Missouri  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Mitcham, 
121  S.  W.  871  Tex. 

"  Kaufman  v.  Martin,  W  S.  B.  92» 
W.  Va. 
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Landlobd  axd  Tenant — Lf.ase — Implied  Right  ok  Way. — A  lease  of  a 
room  In  a  hotel,  to  be  used  as  a  restaurant,  the  room  fronting  and  having 
Its  entrance  on  a  street,  and  being  connected  with  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel 
by  a  doorway,  does  not  carry  by  necessary  implication  the  right  to  use  the 
door  Into  the  rotunda;  a  right  of  way  by  implication  arising  only  from 
necMBlty.  and  never  from  ooDTenience." 

Lascckt— Broker — MieAFVWWEiATtON  oi-  Monet. — broker  who  was 

given  an  orflrr  by  a  cuBtomer  to  purchase  stock,  places  the  order  with  his 
correspouUcut^,  who  buy  the  stock  and  carry  It  upon  marginal  account 
for  kSm,  notifles  hie  customer  that  it  Is  purchaMd  and  of  tbe  cost  and 
commissions,  rccolvcs  a  cherk  for  the  amonnt  and  deposits  It  with  his 
firm  s  account,  exhausts  that  account  by  drawing  on  it  for  firm  and  indi- 
Tidnal  Indebtednees  without  paying  for  the  stock,  which  was  never  taken 
up  from  his  rorrespondents,  and  Is  shortly  thereafter  adjudged  a  bank- 
rupt, is  guilty  of  larceny  for  the  misappropriation  of  the  customer's 
money.** 

LoTTERT — SpEcmc  Perfobmavcb  OF  IixBGAi.  AoBEKMEKT^— Where  an 

owner  of  land  divided  it  Into  a  considerable  number  of  lots,  varying  widely 
In  value,  and  made  contracts  purporting  to  sell  a  certain  number  of  lots 
to  various  parties,  without  reference  to  what  lots  were  to  be  sold  to  any 
particular  person,  this  being  left  for  determination  later,  and  after  a 
certain  number  of  "applications"  had  been  sold,  at  an  appointed  time  the 
names  of  purchasers  were  by  a  committee  of  such  purchasers  put  Into 
one  hox  and  the  numbers  of  tho  lots  placed  In  another,  under  rules 
prescribed  by  and  at  the  direction  of  the  seller,  and  names  and  numbers 
were  drawn,  the  agreement  being  that  the  lots  drawn  In  connection  with 
the  name  of  a  purchaser  should  be  conveyed  to  him  by  the  seller,  this 
was  a  lottery  scheme  and  illegal,  and  such  an  agreement  was  not  en- 
forcible  by  an  equitable  proceeding  for  specific  performance  brought  by 
one  who  drew  certain  lots.** 

Maucious  Prosecution — Want  or  Reasonable  and  Probable  Cause — 
HoNirsT  Belief  of  Phosecutob — Province  of  Judge  and  Jury — Questions 
TO  JuBY — Malice — Hkasonable  Care  in  Ascertaining  Facts — Search 
Wabbant. — 1.  Although  a  prosecutor,  before  commencing  the  prosecution 
of  a  person  whom  he  suspects  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  must,  to  protect 
himself  from  a  subsequent  action  for  damages  for  malicious  prosecution, 
take  reasonable  care  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts,  such  reasonable 
care  does  not  necessarily  include  maklug  inquiries  of  the  suspected 
person  himself  or  asking  him  for  an  explanation,  especially  when  the 
preset  liter's  solicitor  advises  him  to  refrain  f  rom  doing  so. 

2.  The  question  nf  reasonable  and  probable  cause  being  for  the  Judge, 
and  not  the  Jury,  to  decide,  after  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  when 
necessary,  upon  any  facts  in  dispute  upon  which  such  question  depends, 
it  wa?  not  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  safe  or  proper  to  submit  to 
the  Jury  the  question  "Did  the  defendants  take  reasonable  care  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  true  facts  of  this  case?"  as  covering  all  facts  upon 
which  the  question  of  roa'=^^on;ibIe  and  probable  cause  deiie;:'led. 

3,  If  the  prosecutor  lias  hud  a  search  warrant  issued  and  executed  in 
order  to  obtain  evidence  in  support  of  his  charge,  the  plaintiff,  in  a 
subseqnent  arfinii  for  innlif  ions  prosecution,  would  have  a  riKht  t  j  Imvo 
that  considered  iu  u.ggravation  of  damages  in  the  event  of  his  Keitiug  a 
Terdict  in  the  action;  but,  If  he  falls,  he  can  have  no  sepalrate  cause  of 
action  based  on  the  Issue  or  execution  of  the  search  warrant." 


**Jemo  V.  Tourist  Hotd  Co.,  104  "Glenvllle  Co.     Grace,  68  S.  B. 

Pac.  820  Wash.  301  Ga. 

**  People  V.  Meadows,  43  N.  Y.  h.  ^  Benton  v.  Gallagher,  X9  Man.  L. 

J.  1256  N.  T.  H.  478  Man, 
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MA?fi)AMiis — Tjcr.NHK  TO  PnvrTTCK  MEDTf  i\K — Arbitrary  REFrsAi,  to 
— 1.  Licensing  boards  are  not  vested  with  personal  or  arbitrary 
power,  but  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  courts  wben  It  appears  ther 
bave  acted  arbitrarily  in  refusing  a  license. 

2.  A  party  applying  tor  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  this  District 
is  entitled  to  sucb  license  upon  a  showing  that  he  had  been  licensed  to 
practice  in  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  medical  licensing  board  of  that 
State,  and  had  practiced  tiiere  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  making 
his  application  In  this  District:  that  he  held  a  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the 
Maryland  Medical  College,  and  was  of  good  moral  character;  and  upon 
refusal  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Supervisors  of  this  District  to  grant 
him  a  license,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  ap- 
jilir  :in(  passed  his  examination  in  Maryland  were  not  equivalent  (o  the 
conditions  existing  in  this  District  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  b7  the  board,  in  that  such  rules  and  regulations  proTlde  for 
a  different  sy: tpyi^  of  grading  from  that  adopted  In  Maryland,  mandamus 
will  lie  to  compel  the  grant  of  the  license.** 

MaSTKR    AM)    SmVAXT — ACRKKHENT    HV    SkBVANT    NoT    TO    RE  PERTOBMED 

Within  a  Ykak — Siailtk  of  FiiAuns. — In  1903  the  defendant  entered  the 
service  of  the  plaintiff,  a  dairyman,  upon  the  terms  of  a  written  ngroo 
ment.  which  was  expressed  to  be  terminable  by  a  week's  notice  on  either 
side.  By  one  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  it  was  provided  that  the 
defendant  should  not  for  thirty-Mz  months  after  leaving  the  service  ol 
the  plaintiff  conimence.  carry  on.  or  be  concerned  In  any  w^y  in  the 
business  of  a  dairyman  within  a  radius  of  four  milcn  of  that  of  the 
plaintiff.  In  1906  the  defendant  was  discharged  by  the  plaintiff.  In  1908 
he  was  verbally  re  engaged  upon  the  terms  of  the  written  agreement  of 
1905.  In  lyU)  the  defendant  left  the  plaintiffs  service  and  started  busi- 
ness as  a  dairyman  on  hlB  own  account  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  of 
the  plaintiff's  business.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  tool\  proceedings  in  the 
County  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  eommittlng 
a  breach  of  his  agreement,  and  an  Injunction  was  duly  granted  by  the 
learned  judge.  Hrld,  that  the  agreement  being  one  which  was  incapable 
of  being  performed  within  a  year  by  the  defendant,  and  it  not  being  the 
intention  of  the  parties  that  it  should  be  performed  by  the  plaintiff  within 
a  year,  the  agreement  did  not  come  within  the  exception  laid  down  in 
Donellan  v.  Read  (3  B.  &  Ad.  899).  It  therefore  came  within  section  4 
Of  the  Statute  of  FraudSt  and,  not  being  in  writing,  was  unenforceable." 

Hastbb  ano  Skbvakt— CoRTBimrroBY  Neougbkcb— AseuMpriox  or  Risk — 

Assault.— Plaintiff  and  her  husband  were  engaged  by  defendant  i  om 
pany  to  present  their  imitation  of  a  hen  and  rooster  at  defendant's 
theater.    The  actors  and  stage  hands  agreed  among  themselves  that 

at  the  last  pnrfnrninn.-c  of  the  encrngenif^nt  they  would  engage  in  a 
charivari.  Plaintiff  previous  to  the  time  of  receiving  the  injuries,  had 
participated  in  this  charivari.  "Virhtle  plaintiff  and  her  husband  were 
giving  their  performance  the  other  actor.';  were  hurling  oyster  cans,  old 
shoes  and  other  articles  at  them.  During  the  performance  plaintiff 
mounted  a  chair,  which  was  not  necessary  and  which  was  not  her  eus- 
tom.  and  upon  stepping  to  the  floor  her  ankle  was  struck  by  a  can. 
Held,  that  there  could  be  uo  recovery.^'' 

MoRTUAiiK.s — Ruiin  or  Holukr  of  Phimahv  I.ntirkkt  in  MonrnAor  to 
Dkal  With  Ski  i  hitv  Without  Cos.sk.nt  ok  IIol-d^ji  of  Seco.ndamv  Imkr- 
S8T. — ^1.  The  holder  of  the  superior  Interest  in  a  mortgage  on  real  prop- 

*»U.  S.  v.  Custis.  38  Wash.  L.  R.  "Reeve  v.  Jennings.  102  L.  T. 
396  D.  C.  Rep.  871. 

^Novelty  Theater  Go.      Wtaltoomb,  106  Pac.  1012  Colo. 
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«rty  h«14  eiititl«d  to  satisfy  tbe  same  of  record  without  recelying  pay- 
ment thereof,  arifl  without  the  roTisent  of  the  holder  of  the  secondary 
interest,  though  tbe  participation  agreement  between  the  parties  did 
not  exproasly  give  the  holder  of  the  superior  Interest  such  authority,  it 
appearing  that  the  art  of  satisfying  the  mortgage  was  In  good  faith,  with- 
out fraud  and  for  the  purpose  of  protectinj^  the  security  of  the  mortgage. 
2.  The  holder  of  tho  snpotlor  interest  In  a  nortme  held  not  a  trustee 
ft>r  the  benellt  of  the  holder  of  a  secondary  interest" 

MOKIGAGES  WaIVIK   Oi'    MoBKiAOK   LiK.N    I'.V    A  TI  AC  11  .\r  KM  — III    UH  aC'tiOU 

to  foreclose  a  mortgage  tbe  defendant  pleaded  that  tbe  plaintifT  had 
waived  the  mortgage  lien  by  securing  an  attachment  on  the  mortgaged 
goods  in  a  pilov  action  on  the  mortgage  note.  Hild.  the  attathment 
was  not  a  waiver  uf  the  mortgage  lien  nor  did  it  estop  the  mortgagee 
from  later  setting  up  the  mortgage.* 

MuNicn»AL  Corporations — Pdbuc  Nuisance — Right  to  Restrain  and 
En.join.-  The  (U'fendantH  operated  a  sugar  refining  plant  from  which 
quantities  of  smoke,  soot,  dust,  and  cinders  escaped  and  fell  upon  tbe 
streets  and  public  places  of  tbe  city  and  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  residents.  The  city  council  had  power  to  df  tt  iinlue  and  abate 
public  nuisances  but  had  passed  no  ordinance  declaring  the  defendant's 
manufacturing  plant  a  nuisance.  In  an  action  by  tbe  city  to  enjoin  the 
maintenance  of  the  nuisance,  held,  that  in  the  absence  of  express  statutory 
authority  a  municipal  corporation  cannot  maintain  an  action  in  equity 
to  enjoin  a  public  nuisance  of  this  ctuuracter  whkh  does  not  specially 
affect  corporate  property,  even  though  the  private  property  of  many  dtt- 
sens  may  be  affected  thereby.*' 

Municipal  Corporations — Injurv  to  Siiaue  Taucs  is  mie  Strket — 
Rights  of  Abuttiso  Owxci. — ^A.  lighting  company  having  a  general  fran- 
chise and  contract  with  the  city  for  lighting  purposes  cut  and  mutilated 
a  shade  tree  in  front  of  tbe  premises  of  an  abutting  owner  who  did  not 
own  tbe  fee  in  the  street.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  cutting  was  reason- 
ahly  necessary  for  the  lighting  of  the  streets.  In  an  action  by  the  abut- 
ting owner  for  damages,  held,  that  plaintiff  "has  a  right  in  tbe  nature 
of  an  equitable  easement  therein,  to  grow  and  maintain  tbe  shade  tree 
and  to  maintain  an  action  against  a  wrongdoer  for  injuring  the  tree." 

MCJflCIFAI.  OOBPOKATIO^CS — OBBTBUOTIOA    IN  STBICITr— Ilf  JDBT    TO  PkDKS' 

TRiANS. — A  step  four  one-half  Inchf^s-  high  and  ten  and  orr  h:i!f  inches 
wide,  close  up  to  a  building  in  front  of  which  It  is  placed,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  access  to  St  from  the  street,  does  not  constitute  an  unlawfnl 
obstruction,  and  does  not  Interfere  to  an  appreciable  or  unreasonable 
extent  with  the  nse  of  the  sidewalk  so  as  to  sustain  an  action  by  a 
pedestrian  inlured  by  stumbling  over  It" 

HUNICIPAI/    CORPOHATIONB — NUlSANtKS — EXF.RTtSK    OF    POLICE    POWER. — 

The  defendant  in  violation  of  a  municipal  ordinance  which  prohibited  the 
erection  of  cotton  gins  within  prescribed  limits,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  nuisances,  was  erecting  a  steam  cotton  gin.  The  plaintlif  sought 
by  injunction  to  restrain  him.  Power  to  regulate  cotton  gins  was  not 
expressly  conferred  on  the  town.  Held,  that  as  the  erection  of  the  gin 
was  not  a  nuisance  per  «c,  the  ordinance  as  an  exercise  of  the  general 
poltco  power  of  the.  town  was  too  broad  and  hence  invalid." 


"Lowenfeld      Empire  City  Co., 

43  N.  Y  I>.  J.  1651  N.  Y. 

*  Stein  V.  McAuley.  126  N.  W. 
m  la. 

*Cliy  of  Yonkers  v.  Federal  Su- 
gar Befining  Co.,  121  N.  Y.  Supp.  494. 


"Adams  V.  Syracuse  Lighting  Co., 
121  X.  Y   S'upp.  762. 

City  of  Richmond  v.  Liambert, 
68  S.  E.  276  Va. 

"  Swalm  V.  Morris,  125  8.  W.  432, 
Ark. 
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NATUB4UZATIOW— "Fbks  Whitb  PEB80NB."— Revlsed  Statutes.  §  2169. 

relating  to  naturalization,  provides  that  the  title  shall  apply  to  aliens 
being  "free  white  persons"  and  to  persons  of  African  nativity  and 
descent.  Seldt  thsi  a  Syrian  is  a  free  white  person.** 

NeoorriABLE  iNSTRHMEin's — Note  Payable  on  Coxtingej^ciies.-— When  a 
promissory  note  contains  special  stipulations  and  its  payment  Is  subject 
to  contingencies,  it  fails  to  possess  the  character  of  a  negotiable  instru* 
ment  and  is  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee  to  any  defense  which 
would  be  available  if  it  were  still  held  by  the  original  payee.  Whenever 
the  payment  of  a  note  is  expressly  made  subject  to  the  equities  growing 
out  of,  and  defenses  based  upon,  an  existing  or  contemporaneous  agree- 
ment, a  person  taking  snch  note  holds  it  subject  to  such  equities  and 
defenses.^" 

N£60TlAi)L£  IiNSraUMENTS — BoXA  FiDE  HOLDERS — ALTEBAXIO;?  OF  PLACE  OV 

Patusivt. — ^The  defendant  made  a  note  upon  a  printed  form,  leaving 
blank  the  space  after  the  \\oid  "at"  In  which  the  place  of  payment  Is 
usually  written.  The  payee  filled  in  the  blank  and  endorsed  the  note 
to  tlie  |ilal&tlff»  a  dona  fiOe  purchaser.  Held,  that  the  payee  had  implied 
authority  to  do  so." 

New  Trial — Coiouci  Ac.RKE^irxT  of  Jury. — Upon  disagreement,  the 
court  Instructed  the  jury  that  although  no  one  could  object  as  long  as 
a  juror  held  an  honest  opinion,  still  It  was  willful  contempt  to  stick  to 
an  opinion  regardless  of  the  arguments  of  others,  and  then  ur^rorl  ihom 
to  agree,  as  a  wrong  verdict  could  be  corrected  by  an  appellate  tribunal. 
Heldt  the  Instruction  was  improper  as  tending  to  coerce  the  jury  and  to 
minimise  the  importance  of  a  yerdict*" 

Physicianb  axd  Suboeons— MAunuonOE.-~l.  The  degree  of  skill  and 

learning  which  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  required  to  possess  and  exer- 
cise is  that  ordinarily  possessed  and  exercised  hy  members  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  same  line  of  practice  In  the  same  locality.  3.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  special  contract  a  physlr  lnn  or  surgeon  Is  not  an  insurer,  and  no 
Inference  of  negligence  can  be  drawn  from  the  result  of  the  treatment, 
but  there  must  be  evidence  of  negligence  by  witnesses  qualified  to  testify. 
3.  In  an  action  where  plaintiff  claimed  that  she  was  burned  In  the 
course  of  an  X-ray  diagnosis  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  trial  court  properly  refused  an  Instruction  that  if  she  was 
burned  in  the  course  of  the  operation  that  fact  was  of  itself  evidence  of 
negligence  and  imposed  on  Uie  defendant  the  burden  of  showing  that 
the  injury  was  not  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  his  negligence.  4.  The 
general  rule  in  actions  of  malpractice  is  that  the  burden  i-  al  vays  on 
the  one  alleging  it;  and  even  in  exceptional  cases,  where  a  prima  f<scie 
case  is  made  by  proof  of  the  operation  and  resultant  injury,  the  plaintiff 
still  has  the  burden  of  establishing  his  case  by  a  preponderance  of  Uie 
evidence.  5.  The  use  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diaguosis  and  treatment  of 
human  ills  is  recognized  and  practiced  by  the  medical  profession]  and 
no  different  rule  applies  in  actions  against  practitioners  in  this  line  for 
alleged  negligence  than  is  applied  to  other  practitioners.  6.  An  X-ray 
physician,  to  whom  a  patient  is  referred  by  a  competent  surgeon  who 
had  himself  been  treating  her,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  X-ray  diag- 
nosis made,  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  jud|^ent  of  the  surgeon  that 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  as  to  enable  her  to  submit  to  the 
operation.**  - 

"In  re  Najour.  174  Fed.  735.  Lcvinson  T.  SEltkltt,  110  N.  Y. 

**  Klots  Co.  V.  Manufacturers  Co.,  43     Supp.  680. 
N.  T.,  L.  J.,  1827  Fed.  ■"Sweeney     Bwing,  38  Wash.  L. 

**  Diamond  Distilleries  Go.  r,  Goth,    R.  295  D.  G. 
126  S.  W.  131  Ky. 
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Post  Office — Fuavdvixxj  Use  of  lid  ails — Powebs  of  Pobtmasteb- 
GnnEBAi.. — The  PostmasCeimeneral  has  the  power  conferred  on  him  by 
law  to  entertain  a  r harge  that  a  certain  person  Is  engaged  In  using  the 
mailB  in  a  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining  money  or  property  by  means 
of  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or  promises:  and  where,  after  due 
notice  to  the  parties  rhargf  d  an<I  upon  a  hearing  accorded  them,  he 
finds  the  charge  proved,  and  issues  a  fraud  order  against  them,  the 
correctneaa  of  his  detennlnation  can  not  he  reviewed  bj  eerttorart.** 

PuxctPAi.  AWD  AoKirr — Pukchabc  of  PBnrctPAL's  Paoprarrr  bt  Aoewt. — 

Plaintiff  employed  defendant  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  enable  the  plaintiff 
to  prevent  a  sale  of  his  real  estate  under  foreclosure  proceedings.  De- 
fendant did  not  get  the  loan.  There  was  a  public  sale  of  the  property, 
and  the  defendant,  being  the  hlRhe?t  blddor.  purchased  the  property.  H0 
paid  for  the  property  by  securing  a  loan  on  the  property  as  security. 
Plaintiff  brought  action  to  have  a  trust  declared  on  the  ground  that 
defendant's  fiduciary  relation  made  a  purchase  hy  him  Invalid.  Held,  that 
defendant's  relation  to  plaintiff  was  not  such  as  would  create  a  trust 
relationship.'* 

Qdabi  CoiiTBACTfl-^lMrBOVEUcNTS — HtoHWATs. — ^The  plalntllf,  by  advice 

of  an  officer  without  authority,  repaired  a  bridge  on  a  county  road.  TTcJd, 
the  county  must  either  allow  him  to  remove  the  materials  used  or  make 
compenaatlon  for  them.** 

RAiLMAoe — CowTRAOTS — Ultba  Vibks  —  Advebtisiwo — Undvi  Picm> 

Fxrrs — 1.  A  railroad  chartered  for  the  general  purpose  of  transporting 
people,  merchaudise,  and  property,  liad  no  implied  power  to  malce  a  con* 
tract  granting  the  exclusive  right  of  dieplaylns  advertloementa  on  its  box 
cars.  2.  A  state  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  transportation  company  to  give 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  any  particular  per- 
•on.  corporation,  etc..  or  to  any  particular  description  of  traiBe,  in  any 
respect  whatsoever,  etc.  Held,  that,  a  contract  whereby  defendant  railroad 
gave  plaintiff  the  exclusive  right  of  displaying  advertisements  on  all  box 
cars  controlled  by  defendant,  the  latter  to  carry  free  the  material  and  fur> 
nlsh  storage  therefor,  and  transport  plaintiff's  employes,  when  cnf^r^ged 
in  the  business,  gave  plaintiff  an  exclusive  privilege,  constituting  an  undue 
and  unreasonable  preference  and  advantage,  and  was  void.*" 

Railboadb—  Oi «  HATioif  OF  TSAINS — Right  to  Compel. — 1.  A  railroad  has 
some  discretion  in  the  management  of  Its  road  and  the  running  of  trains 
thereon,  and  the  courts  may  not  interfere  unless  the  company  does  not 
comply  with  its  duty  as  a  carrier;  but  this  duty  does  not  require  a  com- 
pany to  provide  facilities  to  meet  demands  that  do  not,  and  may  never, 
exist.  A  railroad  company  operated  parallel  lines  between  two  points. 
The  lin^  were  at  no  place  between  the  points  farther  apart  than  three* 
quarterB  of  a  mile.  It  operated  its  passenger  and  freight  trains  in  one 
direction  on  each  line.  No  public  demand  was  shown  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  in  both  directions  on  either  line.  Held,  that,  mandamus 
did  not  lie  to  compel  the  company  to  operate  passenger  trains  in  both 
directions  on  one  of  the  lines.** 

Railboads — Sajttt  AWMAifCB  Act.— The  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Safety  Appliance  Act  that  all  cars  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic  shall 
be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  coupling  by  impact,  and  which  can  be 
uncoupled  without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  the 
cars»  is  absolute;  and  It  Is  no  defense  to  an  action  against  a  railroad  oom- 

**Degge  V.  Hitchcock.  88  Wash.      **  Floyd  County      Allen.  186  8. 

L.  R.  "On  D.  C.  W.  124  Ky. 

Clarlc  v.  Delano,  91  N.  E.  299,  "  Nat.  Car  Ad.  Co.  v.  R.  Co.,  06  & 
Mass.  B.  88  Va. 

« People     B.  Co.,  89  N.  B.  74S,I1L 
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pany  for  its  violation  by  using  ears  <ni  which  the  couplers  were  so  out  of 
repair  as  to  necessitate  men  f^olng  between  the  cai-s  to  operate  the  same 
that  the  eomi)aiiy  uspd  due  diligence  to  keep  the  couplers  in  good  repair.** 

Ktxtivtas— FoBKiu.N  CoRPORATio.N— Appointment — Fees. — 1.  The  court 
has  no  power  to  appoint  a  receiver  of  a  corporation  upon  the  application 
of  a  mere  rredllor  at  larpp  The  court  has  no  power,  In  the  absence  of 
oonuent  or  waiver  by  or  on  b«half  of  a  corporation,  to  decree  the  pay- 
ment of  expense  of  ancillary  recefvemhlp  out  of  Its  property  where  the 
appointment  was  unauthorized.  2.  Compensation  of  ancillary  receivers 
limited  to  commisstons  upon  sums  of  money  received  and  paid  out  ex- 
clusive of  other  proper^.'* 

Relkase — ^Fbavo. — t.  A  contract  whereby  an  injured  party,  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  releases  a  railroad  company  from  all  claim  for  dam- 
ages for  the  injury,  is  valid  and  binding  where  the  minds  of  the  parties 
have  met  as  to  all  matters  involved  in  the  settlement  and  the  release  is 
procured  without  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake.  2.  Where  it  ap- 
peared that  the  plaintifT,  a  woman  with  little  experience  in  business 
aifairs,  was  called  upon  to  sign  a  release  the  morning  after  the  accident, 
when  she  was  in  a  nervous,  excited  condition,  suffering  from  her  injuries, 
and  she  testified  that  she  had  been  led  to  believe  by  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  company  obtaining  the  release  that  It  was  merely  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  her  hat  and  three  days'  time  and  did  not  know  that  she 
had  signed  a  release  until  some  days  afterwards,  it  was  held  that  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  release  was  properly  submitted  to  the  Jury." 

Sales — Agkeemjcmt  to  Replace. — ^Tbe  contract  of  a  seller  of  an  automo- 
hile  to  rvlace  such  parts  "as  may  break  in  normal  service**  does  not  bind 
him  to  replace  parts  which  are  worn  or  defective."* 

Salf_s— Tmpi iKi>  Warranty. —  In  a  preEf nt  and  p\(  (  uipil  s:i]p  of  a  stallion, 
by  one  who  is  not  a  dealer  in  such  horses  for  breeding  purposes,  there 
Is  no  Implied  warranty  that  the  stallion  is  reasonahly  At  for  breeding 
purpoHPB.  although  the  seller  knows  that  the  vendee  buys  the  horse  tor 
such  use." 

Seduction — -'Pri  vr*>!  >i  Th.^htk  CHAR.^nTR." — A  woman  who  has  l>een  at 
some  time  in  her  lite  unchaste,  but  who  has  reformed  and  acquired  the 
virtue  of  cbastity,  is  then  a  female  of  '*previous  chaste  character,"^ 

8Ai.VAon— TmBoar  and  Ptmroec  or  ltiifUNnATioK>~8BsvioBS  RKm>RaB> 

UxT  vu  Employmknt.— The  principles  which  frovprn  the  allowance  of  com- 
pensation for  a  salvage  service  are  not  the  same  where  the  service  is  ren- 
dered under  an  onployment  and  where  it  Is  volunteered.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  more  meritorious  nm!  the  salving  vessel  tak^?;  fho  rlvk  of  rprph- 
ing  nothing  if  the  service  is  unsuccessful,  and  if  successful  is  entitled  to 
a  liberal  reward;  while  If  employed  stae  ie  entitled  to  payment  on  a  qnan- 
turn  merit  in  any  event,  and  whether  entitled  to  more  In  case  of  success 
depends  on  the  circumstances  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  service  is  ren- 
dered.* , 

8oHO0i.a — TBaii  or  Employment  of  Ts&ohbs.--'A  rule  of  a  tKMird  of  edu- 
cation that  teachers  should  hold  their  positions  during  good  conduct  and 


••Wabash  R.  Co.  v.  U.  s..  17J  FchI. 
864. 

»Moe  V.  McNally  Co..  43  N.  Y.. 
L.  J.,  1187  N.  Y. 

"Bait.  it.  Co.  V.  Morgan*  S8 
Wash.  L.  R.  326. 

"Pacific  MaU  Co.  t. 


=' Barry  v.  Am.  Co.,  119  N.  T. 
Supp.  287. 

Thompson  v.  Miser.  92  N.  £.  420, 

Ohio. 

State  V.  Preoss.  127  N.  W.  438, 

Minn. 

c.  Cable  Co.,  ITii  Fed.  2s. 
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efficieDcy  was  in  tfa«  nature  of  a  legislative  act,  and  not  a  term  of  eadi 

contract  of  emploTmeDt.  Since  the  charter  of  Bayonne  coatemplatcs 
annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  statntoir  sntliority,  bad  no  power  to  otmtract  that 
a  school  teacher  should  hold  bis  position  during  good  behavior  and  ©IB- 

ciency." 

Specific  Pkbformance — Building  Coxtbacts. — The  plaintiff  asked  spe- 
cific performance  of  a  contract  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
logging  tramway.  Held,  a  decree  of  specific  performance  should  not  be 
granted  since  the  contract  is  one  requiring  performance  of  personal 
senrices* 

Specikic  PEBtoaMA.Nt  E — CoNTftAcT  NoT  Enfobciusle  AS  A  WHOLi;. — Three 
parties  held  the  adjoining  front  lots  on  a  certain  square.  They  entered 
into  :iTi  lArreement  to  create  a  private  alley  across  the  rear  of  their  lots 
to  connect  with  the  side  streets.  The  agreement  was  not  recorded.  Later, 
the  owner  of  one  of  tbe  comer  lots  sold  to  a  third  partjr,  who  refnssd 
to  be  bound  by  the  agreement.  The  defendant,  the  owner  of  the  other 
corner  lot,  gave  notice  to  the  other  two  parties  to  the  agreement,  that 
unless  they  began  work  on  the  alley  wlthhi  ten  days  he  would  close  the 
right  of  way  across?  his  lot.  No  action  was  taken,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  days  the  defendant  commenced  the  erection  of  a  stable  at  the  rear 
of  his  lot  over  the  right  of  way.  The  owner  of  the  middle  lot  filed  a 
bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  further  erection  of  the  stable,  and  for  spe- 
dflic  performance  of  tbe  agreement.  Held,  tliat  as  the  purchaser  of  the 
Other  emmer  lot  had  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  agreement  there  was 
no  longer  any  consideration  for  the  defendant  ?^  promfsp,  and  as  tbe 
agreement  could  not  be  carried  out  as  a  whole  the  court  would  leave  the 
parties  to  their  remedy  at  law." 

Sunn'  I  Biuv  lynetumat  bt  Ihufliiro  Nam. — The  erasure  of  the  name  of 

one  surety  on  a  bond,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  sureties,  discharges 
all  sureties  who  signed  subsequent  to  the  surety  whose  name  was  erased. 
The  erasure  changes  the  Implied  contract  of  eontrflmtloo  among  the  svre- 

ties.  Tbey  are  pf»^?umed  to  have  signed  In  reliance  upon  the  responsibility 
of  each  of  the  sureties,  and  the  cancellation  of  the  liability  of  one  of  them 
materially  alters  their  obligation.** 

Taxation — Exempiio.ns — Alienability  of  Conikact  Exemption.— A  rail- 
road had  a  contract  exemption  from  taxation.  The  State  Constitution* 
adopted  subsequently,  prohibited  the  granting  of  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion. On  foreclosure  under  a  mortgage,  all  the  property,  rights  and 
franchises  of  the  railroad  company  were  bought  In  in-  tht>  State  and 
later  granted  by  it  to  the  defendant,  who  resisted  payment  of  taxes.  Held. 
that  the  grant  hy  the  State  did  not  carry  the  exemption  to  the  grantee." 

TOBTS — UCENHEE'S   RIGHT   OF   ACTION    ON   A   MaNDAIOHV  STATUTE. — The 

owner  of  a  building  maintained  an  unguarded  elevator  shaft  contrary 

to  the  New  York  City  Building  Code  A  licensee  was  Injured  by  falling 
into  the  shaft.  Held,  that  the  act  enjoined  a  duty  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  lawfully  upon  the  premises  and  the  violation  of  the  duty  was 
evidence  of  actionable  negligence  sufllclent  to  sustain  a  jadgraent  for  the 
plaintUL* 


"Yroom  v.  Bayonne.  74  A.  262, 
N.  J. 

"  Sims  V.  Vanmeter  I.umber  Co., 
:.l  South  459  Miss. 

**  Banneret  v.  Davidson,  75  Atl. 
417  Pa. 


"Hllllboe  V.  Warner,  118  N.  W. 

1047  N.  D. 

•'Great  Northern  R.  Co.  v,  Min- 
nesota, 30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep  :^4  4  IT.  S. 

"Racine  v.  Morris,  121  N.  Y. 
Supp.  146. 
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Tbadb  Masks — Tbadb  Naicb»-^1.  The  words  "Crown"  and  "Jamestown." 

af5  applied  to  products  of  a  baking  company,  are  mere  fanciful  words,  and, 
standing  alone,  do  not  indicate  origin  and  manufacture:  but  in  associa- 
tion with  other  words  they  have  that  effect  and  entitle  the  user  to  claim 
a  trade  mark  for  the  combination.  2.  Tho  trade  marks  "Crown,"  used 
in  connection  with  soda  crackers,  and  "Jamestown."  witti  a  kind  of  cake 
known  as  "drops."  are  not  Infringed  by  the  use  of  "Crown'*  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  plnpersnaps  and  of  "Jamestown"  In  connection  with  "jumbles," 
a  kind  of  cake  four  or  five  times  as  large  and  having  a  hole  in  the  center 
as  large  as  a  "drop,"  the  right  to  claim  a  trade  mark  being  eo-^ztenslve 
only  with  the  nse  made  tbereot* 

Trial — Opexiko  Statement — Dibectixg  Vebdrt— The  opening  state- 
ment to  the  jury  cannot  be  treated  as  an  admission  of  facts  binding  upon 
the  client,  so  as  to  justify  a  directed  verdict.  It  is  otherwise  where  the 
opening  statement  shows  that  the  cause  of  action  Is  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  such  as  no  oonrt  wonid  entertain.** 

Thiai, — OFFTr' n8 — ^Pbosecutinc;  Attorxet. — A  certain  dcgrfe  of  discre- 
tion is  confided  to  a  district  attorney  la  Institntlng  and  conducting  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  and  he  cannot  be  removed  becanse  of  tals  conduct 
therein,  !n  absence  of  abuse  of  such  discretion*  or  a  dear  sbowlng  of 

corruption  or  incompetence." 

UsDBT — ^ExACTioA  OF  BoNvs. — In  ah  action  to  recover  a  bonus  usurlously 
exacted  for  money  loaned,  if  the  eviddloe  supports  a  ilnding  that  a  direct 

contract  was  made  for  the  pujrment  of  the  e\  n-sive  amount  In  consider- 
ation of  the  loan,  the  intent  to  evade  the  statute  defining  usury  is  pre- 
sumed.** 

VsifDoa  Ain»  PuBCHABKB — ^Lofls  OP  TnvR  m  Gbaktob's  Act. — ^The  plalnttif 
sued  for  damages  suffered  by  reason  of  loss  of  land  resnltlng  from  defend- 
ant's sale  to  an  innocent  party  without  notice  of  defendant's  previous 
sale  to  plaintliTs  grantor*  the  second  grantee's  deed  having  been  lint 
recorded.  Beld,  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause  of  action  Bounding  In 
tor." 

WaBSHOUSEUAM — CABaiEB — CaBBIAQE  BT  WaTEB  AKCILLABT  to  BUSIICESS 

or  WAXBaousiUAN — ^Dawaoe  to  Goods  I>ir8nf«i  TBAivaiT.— ^e  defendanti, 

who  were  warehousemen,  undertook  the  carriage  of  a  limited  class  of  goods 
from  import  steamers  to  their  warehouse  for  storage  ther^sin..  The  goods 
were  carried  In  barges  supplied  by  a  Arm  of  barge  owners,  with  whom 
the  defendants  had  a  sub-contract  for  such  transit.  Held,  that  as  the  car- 
riage of  the  goods  was  merely  ancillary  to  the  defendants'  business  as 
warehousemen,  they  •were  not  liable  as  common  carriers  for  damage 
occurring  during  the  transit.* 

Waters  and  WatxboOTTbses — Title  to  Bed  of  Navigable  Lakes. — The 
plaintiffs  as  owners  of  lands  surrounding  a  navlgablt'  lake,  claimed  exclu- 
sive control  over  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  souKht.  by  Injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants,  their  lessees  of  lands  abutting  on  the  lake*  trwa 
maintaining  a  boat  for  purpofses  of  commerce.  Held,  that  there  wa<?  no 
basis  for  relief,  as  title  to  the  bed  of  navigable  lakes  is  in  the  state  in 
trust  for  the  publle  use.* 

» Virginia  Baking  Co.  v.  South-  Nelson  v.  State,  71  Cent.  Lu  J. 

em  Biscuit  Co.  68  a  E.  Ml  Ta.  61  Minn. 

«<  ptetsch  V.  Pletsch.  71  Gent  L.  "  Hilllgas  v.  Kuna,  U4  N.  W. 

J.  81  111.  Neb. 

**  State  V.  Hospers,  126  N.  T.  881.  **  Consolidated  Tea  Co.  v.  Olivers* 

la.  1"''  T.  T  Rpp.  648  Eng. 

*"  Conneaut  Lake  Ice  Co.  v.  Qulgley.  74  Atl  648  Pa. 
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The  ease  ami  rapidity  with  which  a  jury  is  selected  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  haa  been  coniniented  upon  by  the  Docket  in  the  last 
two  issuea  of  this  Review.  The  difficulty  of  empanelling 
a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  of  any  great  public  interest  has 
been  illustrated  {sufficiently  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  Thaw 
case  in  New  York  and  in  the  .tjraft  proscci]tion«:  in  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago.  The  Engli-li  habit  is  no  new  thin<2;.  There  was 
no  more  trouble  in  the  old  days  before  their  crinuual  procedure 
was  reformed  than  tiiere  is  today.  To  go  back  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  being  tried  for  high  treason 
in  that  great  hall  at  Winchester,  which,  the  Docket  visited  this 
summer  and  where  hang«  the  Ronnd  Table  of  King  Arthur's 
Knitjht?  and  wliere  the  bloody  Jetfreys  rondoinned  Alice  Lisle, 
we  read  that  on  that  trial  when  Sir  Walter  li^deigh  was  asked 
whether  he  would  take  exceptions  to  any  of  the  jurors,  he 
•  answered,  "It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  they  are  all  Christians  and 
honest  gentlemen,  I  object  against  none." 


But  the  trouble  has  been  present  in  our  courts  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  difficulty  of  empanelling  a  jury  was  never 
more  appnrent  tliari  on  the  trial  of  Polly  Bodine,  a  r(nixe  eehhre, 
in  New  York  in  the  year  1844.  The  house  of  a  man  immed 
Houseman,  who  lived  on  Staten  Island,  was  burned  one  nig^ht 
during  his  absence,  and  the  bodies  of  his  infant  child  and  wife 
were  fnmid  in  thf^  ruins  witli  marks  of  violence  upon  them,  show- 
inc  that  they  had  b<  «»n  killed  before  the  house  was  set  on  tire. 
Polly  Bodine  was  the  .^i.ster  of  Houseman  and  was  a  handsome 
woman  of  thirty-five.  She  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  her  sister- 
in-law  and  on  the  trial  several  pawnbrokers  in  New  York  identi- 
fied  her  as  having  pawned  with  them  jewelry  and  other  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Tlon«eman.  Tt  was  a  much  talked  of 
cai^c  and  innst  ppoj)lp  Ix'licved  ihe  prisoner  miilty.  Tlio  first  trial 
took  place  in  IliL-hniund  County,  and  after  many  days  spent  in 
selectmg  a  jury  and  many  more  in  hearing  the  evidence,  the 
jury  announced  they  could  not  a^^ree,  and  were  discharged.  An 
attempt  to  empanel  a  second  jury  in  the  county  was  unsuccessful, 
whereupon,  upon  application  of  the  stato.  the  case  was  removed 
to  New  York  City.  The  court,  Judc;e  KdnK>nds  presiding,  was 
two  weeks  and  a  half  laboriously  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  cm- 
pwel  a  jury;  between  five  and  six  thousand  had  been  summoned 
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and  called  as  talesmen  and  upwards  of  four  thousand  of  those 
personally  examined  by  the  court  either  as  U)  their  fitness  for 

jurors  or  in  TTlntinn  to  thrir  oxrnsef*.  It  ivFulted  in  a  dismissal 
of  the  few  juroi-<  cinj>anelled  iuid  of  an  abandonment  of  a  trial 
within  the  Countv  o(  New  York.  It  vva.-'  .^aid  at  the  time  that 
many  who  were  summoned  in  Bodiuc's  case  had  the  precaution, 
before  being  called,  to  remark  to  a  bystander:  "I  thmk  Bodine 
ought  to  be  hanged/'  and  then,  when  his  name  was  announced, 
ho  truthfully  confessed  that  he  had  expressed  nn  opinion— aTia 
was  excused  of  course.  "Had  the  prisoner,"  observes  a  writer 
of  the  dav,  "the  good  loriunc  U)  have  had  twelve  friends  among 
the  multitude  who  attended,  they  would  have  been  strained  out 
of  the  four  thousand  examined,  and,  by  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
would  have  illustrated  the  fairness  of  the  trial  by  jury  as  secured 
by  t  f'o  in'2f'fiin*f  V  <^f  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
A  M  (  Olid  lime,  after  a  lonp;  stniKfcle  over  the  jury,  a  trial  was 
had  wiiK  h  resulted  in  a  conviction,  which,  however,  was  reversed 
the  Supreme  Court  on  account  of  numerous  errors  in  the 
selection  of  the  jury.  It  being  hf)pcle.s.^  to  get  auotiier  jury  in 
New  York,  the  case  was  removed  to  Orange  County.  liy  this 
time  some  of  the  witncp«e«  had  disappeared,  the  prosecutiiio;  otJi- 
cers  were  woni  out  and  tired  of  the  case,  and  the  defense  was 
able  to  secure  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 


Thb  decisions  in  New  York  at  tiiat  time  showed  that  a  man 

was  incompetent  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  a  case  in  which  his  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  had  been  formed  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  fact?  in  i<<«ue.  although  he  wn.*'  wholly  free  from 
all  fnvor  or  rnalice  tx)\vards  either  of  the  parties;  also,  tliat  he 
wui  incompetent  in  a  case  in  which  he  had  formed  or  expressed 
an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  founded  on  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  newspapers  or  any  source;  also,  that  a  man 
called  as  a  juror  might  be  interrogated  as  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  rnntmversy 
and  his  confession  that  lie  had  formed  or  expressed  such  opinion 
was  of  itself  evidene*'  of  hi.s  incompetency. 


In  the  Bodine  case  on  the  first  trial  where  the  jury  disagreed, 
the  evidence  was  very  clear,  and  no  one  looked  for  anything  but 

a  conviction.  Finally  th(^  jury  came  into  the  court  and 
announced  tiiat  they  could  never  agree,  luid  they  were  aecordinirly 
discharged.  It  was  soon  learned  that  eleven  of  them  had  l»een 
for  conviction.  One  of  the  counsel  for  the  state,  Mr.  Dewitt,  took 
the  liberty  of  asking  tlie  juror  who  held  out  a^^ainst  the  convic^ 
tion  upon  what  ground  he  was  for  acquitt4il.    This  juror,  who  was 
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a  80H  of  village  oraele  of  dogmatic  proclivities^  always  disagreeing 
with  everybody  in  respect  to  everything,  replied  that  he  was  not 

for  acqtiittal. 

M  r .  De witt :    "  Were  you,  then,  for  conviction  ?' ' 

.Juror:  "No." 

Mr.  Dewitt:    "What  verdict  were  you  in  favor  of?" 
Juror:   "No  verdict  at  all." 
Mr.  Dewitt:   "How  is  that?" 

Juror:  "It  was  all  circumstantial  evidence.  I  would  not  ren^ 
der  any  verrlirt  on  circumstantial  evidence;  that  is,  not  unless 
it  was  in  the  fourth  degree." 

Mr.  Dewitt:  "What  do  you  nieaii  by  circumstantial  evidence 
in  the  fourth  degree?" 

Jutor:  ''Four  eye  witnesses  who  swear  that  Uiey  saw  the  act 
committed.*' 

Thiic,  sayp  the  author  of  Clinton's  Extraordinary  Cases,  was 
llir  life  of  Polly  Hodiiif  saved  by  this  incorrigible  juror,  who 
iiivented  the  doctrine  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  fourth 
dogrree. 


Tbs  American  Procedure  in  the  empanelling  of  a  jur^-  is  gsn^ 

erally  believed  to  be  based  on  the  English  Common  Law,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  wliether  it  should  be  described  as  a  survival,  or  a 
devoloprnrnt.  f»r  an  almse  of  the  common  law.  Ccrluinly  nothing 
like  it  lias  been  kncnvii  in  1  England  for  many  a  long  year.  There 
it  is  not  now  the  practice  to  examine  on  the  voire  dire  a  juror  who 
is  challenged  por  to  ask  him  his  views  on  capital  punishment,  or 
what  be  has  read  about  the  case  in  which  it  i.^^  ]>n)p<)^ed  to  make 
him  a  juror;  but  objections  to  jurors  are  usually  intimated  to  the 
rit  rk  of  the  court,  who  leaves  out  the  names  ohjiH  tcd  to  in  eallinjx 
over  the  panel.  A  juror  may  be  examined  as  lo  his  legal  qualifi- 
cations to  be  on  a  jury  or  his  fitness  to  serve,  but  disqualification 
for  partiality  must  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  And  parti- 
ality or  bias  means  a  different  thing  there  from  what  it  does 
here.  It  means  that  the  juror  has  a  leaning  towards  one  of  the 
pnrtif «  \^hieh  rnnkes  him  an  unfit  judge,  not  that  he  has  formed 
an  opinion  "ii  one  «idp  from  what  he  has  heard  or  read,  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  when  he  hears  the  evidence  iie  may  not 
change  his  opinion — ^the  English  view,  as  the  Dockkt  has  pointed 
oat.  beins;  that  the  fact  that  a  man  forms  an  opinion  from  the 
facts  as  they  have  come  to  his  ears  before  the  trial,  does  not  prove 
IhBt  he  is  not  an  irnpartial  arbitrator,  it  only  proves  that  he  is 
no;  a  cold-blooded  fool. 

TiiK  leading  Enp]i«;h  ea?e  on  the  subject  is  King  v.  Edmonds 
(  4  K.  tt  Aid.  471).  It  n  ehar2;o  of  consj)iracy  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  who  presided  iiad  refn.-ed  to  allow  questions  to  be 
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put  tf)  tlif  jurvmcn  a.«  to  whether  they  had  before  tlic  trial 
expressed  tlieinselves  adversely  to  the  prisoners.    The  matter  was 
considered  by  the  full  court  of  King's  Bench  and  the  ruling  was 
unanimously  sustained,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  delivering 
the  judgment,  which  is  very  full  and  clear  a.s  to  the  law.  This 
challenge,  he  said,  was  made  on  the  ground  of  opinions  supposed 
to  hnvo  been  expressed  by  those  gentlemen  hoptilo  to  the  dcfond- 
antis  and  their  eause.    Tliero  was  n<>  offer  to  prove  sueh  an  expres- 
sion, by  extrinsic  evidence,  but  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  proof, 
by  questions  put  to  the  jurymen  themselves.   The  Lord  Chief 
Baron  refused  to  allow  sueh  questions  to  be  answered ;  and,  in 
hi*5  opinion,  ho  was  right  in  this  refusal.    It  does  not  appear,  dis- 
tinctly, in  what  preeise  form  the  q'K^^tion  was  propounded;  but 
in  order  to  make  the  answer  available  to  any  purpose,  if  it  could 
have  been  received,  it  must  have  been  calculated  to  show  an 
expression  of  hostility  to  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  a  pre- 
conceived opinion  of  their  personal  guilt,  or  a  determination  to 
find  them  guilty;  anything  short  of  this  would  have  been  alto- 
gether irrelevant.    The  language  of  Sergeant  Hawkins  upon  this 
subject  (Lib.  2  c.  48,  s.  28),  is,  that  if  the  juryman  "hath  declared 
his  opinion  beforehand,  that  the  party  is  guilty,  or  will  be  hanged, 
or  the  like,  yet  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  juror  hath  made  such 
declaration  from  his  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  not  out  of  any 
ill  will  to  the  parly,  it  is  no  cause  of  challenge."    So  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  learned  writer,  the  declaration  of  a  juryman  will 
not  be  a  good  cause  of  challenge,  unless  it  be  made  in  terms  or 
under  circumstances  denoting  an  ill  intention  towards  the  party 
challenging.   A  knowled^  of  certain  facts  and  an  opinion  that 
those  facts  constitute  a  cnme.  are  certainly  no  grounds  of  chal- 
lenge, for  it  i^  clearly  settled,  that  a  juryman  cannot  be  chal- 
lenjjed  by  reason  of  his  having  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  auotlier  person  charged  by  the  same  indictment.  The 
charge  of  Babington  to  the  triers,  as  given  in  the  Year  Book, 
(7  Hen.  6  fo.  25)  is  thus.    Addressing  himself  to  the  tpers,  he 
says:    "Tf,  whether  the  matter  be  true  or  false,  he  will  pa.«s  for 
the  one  or  the  otlur.  in  that  case  he  is  favouraMe  (/.  c,  biassod 
and  therefore  incompetent)  ;  but  if  a  man  ha>  said  twenty  times 
that  he  will  pa.'^s  for  the  one  or  the  other  you  will  inquire,  on  your 
oaths,  whether  the  cause  be  for  affection  that  he  had  to  the  party, 
or  for  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  matter  in  issue:  if  for  affec- 
tion that  he  has  to  the  party  then  he  is  favorable  but  otherwise 
ti'it:  !tnd  if  he  has  more  affection  to  one  than  to  the  other:  but 
if  he  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  is.-ue,  if  he  be  ^worn 
he  will  speak  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  affection  he  has  for 
the  party,  then  he  is  favorable."    These  ancient  authorities 
show,  that  expressions  used  by  a  juryman  arc  not  a  cause  of 
challenge  unless  they  are  to  be  referred  to  something  of  personal 
ill  will  towards  the  party  challenging. 


XHB  OOOKEC. 


While  it  is  sometimes  intimated  by  En^^]i«h  writers  that  it  is 
hardly  ]"}j:ical  to  exclude  the  juror  a?  a  witiie.-^s  to  prove  his  own 
impartiality,  yet  the  incoiiveiiieuce  of  exposing  jurors  to  an  elab- 
oiate  or  fishing  inquiry  as  to  their  qualincations  is  most  ohvious; 

the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  if  allowed,  enables  eveij  juror 
-who  wishes  to  escape  from  the  box  to  give  answers  as  to  his  views 
on  ponishment  or  some  other  subject  which  will  in«nre  hi?  release 
from  attendance.  And  is  it  not  clear  that  if  a  man  desires  to 
get  on  a  jury  to  serve  in  the  interest  of  a  suitor  or  a  prisoner,  he 
will  not  scruple  to  swear  that  he  is  impartial''and  has  not  formed 
an  opinion.  The  New  York  way,  as  illustrated  In  the  Polly 
Bodine  case,  of  accepting  the  men  who  have  not  got  iny  impression 
from  what  they  hearfl.  i\ud  rejecting  all  t1uv-e  who  liav(\  i^neeeeds 
in  taking  all  the  stupid  ones  and  leaving  out  all  the  thoughtful 
ones. 


Tt  is  often  ?aid  that  we  are  the  most  consen-ative  people  in  the 
world.  Our  constitutional  safeguards  and  the  limitations  which 
are  put  upon  speedy  legislation,  have  trained  us  for  a  century 
in  this  haoit.  The  present  agitation  for  law  reform  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this.  It  finds  us  still  following  the  technical  prece- 
dents which  we  brought  from  Eiii^land,  but  which  have  been 
abolished  there  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  wa?  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  eentiirv  that  Jeremy  Bentham,  the 
first  law  reformer  began  his  crusade ;  it  was  in  1852  that  Charles 
IM<^ens  attacked  the  Court  of  Ghancerr  in  Bleak  House  with 
all  the  success  tliat  Mrs.  Stowe  afterwards  achieved  in  attacking 
slavery  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  And  it  was  in  1826,  over  three 
qnartors  of  a  century  nco.  that  Lord  Denman.  Chief  Justice  of 
Kn^Iaiid,  speaking  in  tlie  Ilonse  of  Lords  in  favor  of  a  bill  to 
reform  the  procedure  in  chancery,  thrilled  the  hou.«e  by  the 
recital  of  some  cases  which  had  come  tmder  his  observation. 
"Really,"  exclaimed  the  speaker,  "after  a  hi.^tory  of  the  conse- 
quences of  drlay  as  tins,  and  after  seeing  the  ghost-like  forms  of 
tne  suitors  thai  ate  daily  hovering  about  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
inisfrnhle.  Inart-wraried.  heart-broken,  their  h(»])es  bla.«ted,  and 
their  fortunes  ^^quaiidcred,  the  admirsible  dej^cription  by  the  poet, 
Spenser,  would  appear  no  exaggeration,"  and  then  he  quoted^ 
with  great  effect,  tne  lines: 

"Pull  little  knowest  tliou  who  hast  not  tried 
What  IT^'ll  It  Is  In  sniup  lonp;  to  hide. 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  vviLli  cares,  ' 
To  cat  tby  heart  with  comfortless  despairs, 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  write,  to  ride,  lo  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

But  none  of  the  ca^es  which  the  Chief  Justice  cited  are  worse 
than  some  not  so  bad,  as  those  which  are  appearing  each  month 
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under  the  heading,  ''The  i^aws  Delay.  "  in  the  Current  Topics  of 
this  Review.  Thie  farmer  who  waii  killed  while  a  passenger  on  a 
railroad  and  whose  representatives  recovered  $5000  ait«r  three 
trials  and  two  reversals,  and  after  seven  years  in  the  courts;  the 
Polish  laborer  who  recovered  jadgment  after  judgment  which 
the  Appellfite  courts  kop(  on  rnvpr^ini^  ntttil  when  they  did  allow 
one  to  stand  after  seveti  vears,  the  defendant  and  his  bondsmen 
had  become  insolvent  and  the  plaintiff  got  nothing;  the  miner 
whose  case  was  eVen  worse ;  the  emigrant  who  could  not  get  the 
small  sum  of  $300  of  which  he  had  hem  swindled,  until  six  years 
liad  gone  l)y  and  his  life  had  been  wrecked  ]>y  poverty;  the  woman 
in  Philadelphia  whose  case  against  the  city  for  an  injury  was  not 
reached  for  trial  for  sixteen  years:  the  relatives  of  the  victims 
of  a  marine  distister  who  could  not  learn  until  nine  years  and  a 
half  had  gone  by  that  the  courts  could  not  give  them  any  relief; 
the  colored  man  in  Alton,  Illinois,  who  had  to  go  through  seven 
trials  in  the  lower  courts  and  five  hearings  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and,  after  ten  year'-  when  his  rhildren  were  too  old  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  lliat  tliere  never  was  any- 
thing for  a  jury  to  try  and  granted  the  mundamus  asked  for;  the 
locomotive  fireman  and  the  woman  whose  eases  were  lost  by 
an  unnecessary  hard  construction  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations; 
the  hair-splitting  ruling  of  the  8n[)reTne  Court  of  Illinois  in  the 
case  of  a  child  injured  upon  a  turn-table;  the  sick  woman  who  was 
being  driven  from  the  hospital  to  her  home,  and  after  more  than 
two  years  the  lawsuit  has  evidently  just  begun — is  not  this  a 
recoiii  to  be  proud  of?  The  English  law-givers,  it  is  said,  were 
thrilled  by  Denman's  words.  But  where  is  the  American  Chief 
Justice  who  is  tcllinfi;  mir  law-makei*s  of  the  wrnnn;  and  the  siif- 
ferings  and  the  injustice  that  he  'seos  every  day  in  the  court  in 
which  he  sits,  unmoved  and  indifferent? 

The  perusal  of  such  cases  of  wrong  committed  by  courts  of 
justice  are  so  harrowing;  that  the  Docket  was  «cekin^^  a  livelier 
and  more  cheerful  tofjie  when  he  ran  acioss  another  illustration 
thai  he  reeords  on  account  of  its  sheer  absurdity.  It  is  a 
noto  of  oi>era  hovge,  in  the  song  of  legal  delay  and  uncertainty.  ' 
Would  not  one  think  after  a  century  and  more  of  law  making, 
with  scores  of  law  schools,  with  increiused  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  and  with  judges  selected  bv  the  voicx>  of  the 
people,  which  the  voice  of  (iod.  that  one  wh(f>e  cat  was  killed  on 
her  door-step  by  a  neighbor's  dog  might  expect  to  find  a  tribunal 
that  could  decide  for  or  against  her  claim  instanter?  But  the 
lady  in  question,  when  she  brought  an  action  in  the  Municipal 
Conri  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  obtmned  judgment,  had  to  follow 
it  the  Supreme  Cfmrt  of  the  State,  where  a  new  trial  was  granted 
aud  a  learned  written  opinion  was  filed.    It  had  taken  more  than 
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Si  year  ir>  ^oi  thi?  far.  Ap:oin  the*  case  of  pooi-  pii?,-;  is  trird  and 
the  owner  gets  anotli(<r  verdict,  which  again  goes  to  the  Snpreme 
Court,  where  this  time,  acc^Jiiipanied  by  another  learned  opinion, 
she  is  allowed  to  collect.    (Buchanan  v.  Stout,  108  N.  Y.  Supp. 


ji  sadder  and  n  wiser  wnnian  for  she  had  much  l>etter  have  replaced 
the  murdered  pet  with  the  most  expensive  Angora  kitteji  than  to 
have  ventured  into  that  mo8t  costly  of  raartcf,  a  court  of  law. 


In  pi^Rsrix*;  tlio  cat  ca.se.  the  Docket  came  across  a  number  of 
amusing  cases  ofiuiimals  in  court,  all  of  them  in  England  and 
none  of  them,  one  may  be  sure,  in  the  Appellate  courted.  Long 
ago  an  En^liBh  judge  laid  it  down  (and  this  is  the  American 
rule),  that  every  dog  is  entitled  to  one  bite,  which  is  another  way 
of  .raying  that  the  owner  of  an  animal,  not  naturally  ferocious 
like  the  lion  or  tiger,  is  not  responsible  for  an  injur\'  it  does  ix) 
another,  unless  he  has  notice  of  its  vicions  disposition,  and  that 
it  bit  some  one  l)efore,  is  evidence  of  that  kind  of  disposition.  But 
the  one  bite  mle  is  shaken  by  a  decision  of  a  county  court,  where 
it  was  not  y)roved  that  the  offending  animal  had  actually  bitten 
anyone  before  it  bit  the  plaintifl",  i)ut  the  judge  found  that,  to 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  defendants,  it  liad  a  pn»p<'!isity  to  bite  people, 
and  gave  a  judgment  in  favor  of  (he  j)laintiir.  There  is  .some 
color  of  autiiority  iu  favor  of  the  popular  view.  In  Beck  v.  Dysou 
(4  Gamp,  198),  Lord  Ellenhorough  non-suited  the  plaintin  he- 
cause,  although  the  dog  was  proved  to  be  of  a  savage  dispoauion, 
there  was  no  proof  that  it  had  previously  bitten  anyone ;  and 
formerlv  in  England  it  was  usual  to  aver  in  the  declnration  that 
the  dog  was  nccu-toined  to  bite  mankind.  H(»wever,  in  Worth  v. 
Gilling  (L.  K.  2  C.  P.  L.)  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  held  that 
it  was  enough  to  show  that  the  dog  had,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner,  evinced  a  savage  di^josition  by  attempting  to  bite.  an<i 
that  decision  ha<  been  followed  ever  since.  But  where  a  dog  had 
a  ch"  r  TorffTc\.  except  for  the  unhappy  incident  that  having  once 
fallen  Hiin  bad  company  it  had  chased  and  worried  a  goat,  the 
Queen's  Bench  held  that  tlierc  was  no  evidence  of  a  ferocioas  dis- 
position to  human  beings.  (Osborne  v.  Chacqueel — 2  Q.  B.  109.) 
Tliis  opinion  is  based  on  a  smmd  appreciation  of  canine  nature. 
There  are  many  dogs,  addicted  to  worrying  other  animals  or 
eager  to  engage  in  quarrels  with  their  own  kind,  who  ncv<  r  think 
of  iinrtiiig  human  beings.  The  exi.-ling  .<tate  of  the  law  is.  how- 
ever, not  ahogether  .satiiifactory.  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  the  owner  of  a  dog  .should  be  bound  to  keep  it  at  * 
his  risk.  At  present  the  law  has  a  more  tender  regard  for  cattle 
than  human  beings. 


38,  123  Id.  724.)    She  doubtless 
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•  A  COURT,  the  liko  of  which  this  country  has  never  seen,  is 
about  to  open  in  England  for  the  second  time  in  more  than 
seventy  years,  but  its  very  existence  is  an  illustration  of  the  orderly 
and  well  appointed  setting  of  any  great  function  in  an  European 
cnuntrv.  The  Docket  has  many  times  brcn  present  at  a  pnblie 
dinner  or  reeeptinn  in  the  I'nited  States  wliere  all  was  confusion 
and  no  one  knew  wherg  he  was  expected  to  sit  or  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  as  nothing  had  been  planned  beforehand,  but 
everything  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  He  recalls  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Portland  in 
1907,  where  ;iti  assemblage  of  gentlemen  of  the  bar  had  to  fight 
like  a  mob  of  voters  at  a  primary  to  get  iheir  places  at  the  table; 
and  he  remembers  a  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association 
where  a  half  hour  before  ,  the  time  set  for  the  dinner,  the  land- 
lord announced  that  all  the  waiters  were  on  a  strike  and  that  he 
could  do  nothine;  whereupon  the  trea-snrer  of  the  association. — 
since  then  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, — bribed  the  serv^ants 
with  a  promise  that  they  should  be  the  residuary  legatees  of  all 
the  wine  and  spirits  not  consumed  during  the  evening.  The 
dinner  was  duly  served,  but  the  next  morning  most  of  the  trees 
in  the  hotel  grounds  sheltered  a  negro  dead  asleep  and  dead  drunk. 


There  is  seldom  any  hitch  at  a  foreign  function  of  this  kind. 

Not  only  the  sen^ants.  reared  and  trained  in  their  particular  serv- 
ice from  their  youth,  hut  everyone  who  has  any  duties  to  perform 
knows  officially  what  is  required  of  him.  And  that  the  ceremon- 
ies at  the  coronation  of  Geurge  V  shall  be  according  to  precedent 
in  all  respects  is  the  reason  wliv  the  Court  of  Coronation  Claims 
has  been  called  together  by  Royal  proclamation.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  several  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Appeal  and  of  the  Privy  Cmuicil  are  members  of  this  unique 
court.  Tt  has  not  met  since  the  year  1901,  when  it  passed  ui)on 
the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII,  and  before  that 
it  had  not  sat  since  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  sixty  and 
more  years  earlier.  But  it  is  a  court  of  great  anliqui*  v  ;  th*  first 
record  of  its  existence  is  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  fourteenth  eentury,  and  all  through  the  centuries 
since  then.  wheTiever  a  new  sovereign  haa  to  be  crowned,  this 
tribunal  assembles. 


The  dceisinns  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII  have  been 
reported  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Court  of  Claims,  by  G.  Woods 
WoUa.^^ton,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  M.,  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Inner  Temple." 
It  is  interesting  to  a  student  of  Real  Property  to  find  that  many 
of  the  claims  grow  out  of  the  tenure  of  Grand  Serjeanty,  which 
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aooording  to  Coke,  is  where  "a  man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  by  such  services  as  he  ought  to  do 

in  his  proper  person  to  the  King,  as  to  carry  thr  banner  of  the 
Kinsr,  or  Ins  lancp,  or  to  lead  his  army,  or  to  he  his  Marshall, 
or  to  carry  his  sword  before  him  at  his  coronation,  or  to  be  his 
sewer  at  bis  coronation,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one 
of  bis  Chamberlaines  of  tbe  receipt  of  bis  exchequer,  or  to  do 
other  like  ser\4ce5.''  Tenures  of  this  kind  have  Been  abolished 
in  Engli'iul.  ljut  tin/  statutes  exprr=s1y  reserve  the  honorary  ?cr\'ice« 
of  Grand  Serjenntry.  The  coronation  claims  not  foiiiided  on  this 
tenure  are  based  on  the  services  which  the  particular  claimant  or 
his  ancestors  had  performed  at  the  coronation  of  a  previous  mon- 
arch. A  full  report  of  one  case  may  be  of  interest  to  those  to 
whom  Mr.  WoUaston's  Reports  are  not  accesible.  It  Ls  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  "admit  the  said 
Dran  and  Chapter,  and  their  Ministers,  to  perform  the  said  serv- 
ices as  the  Abbots  and  Convents  as  their  Ministers  at  nil  times 
heretofore  have  done,  and  to  have  such  allowances  and  fees  as 
tbe  Abbots  have  had  during  the  time  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say: 

First : 

Ten  yariis  of  sciiriet, 

8ix-  ells  of  dark  colored  cloth, 

>^ix  yards  of  sarcanet, 

Two  pieces  of  double  worsted, 

For  tbe  Dean's  robes. 

Also : 

Four  ells  of  black  cloth,  and  a  piece  of  double  worsted  for 
each  of  tbe  Dean's  three  Chaplains  for  their  robes. 

-rUso: 

Robes  for  six  Ministers  of  tbe  said  church  by  the  King's  gift. 

Also: 

The  King's  Upper  Vestments,  in  which  he  comes  into  the 
church  at  his  coronation. 

Also: 

All  the  oblations  and  offerings  at  the  time  of  the  coronation. 
Also- 

The  .-lage,  thrones,  royal  seats,  tapestry,  chairs,  cushions, 
carpets,  cloths,  and  all  the  ornaments  with  which  the 
stage  and  the  church  shall  be  embellished  at  the  time 
of  the  coronation. 

Also: 

Tbe  four  poles  or  staves  which  support  the  canopy  and  the 
four  little  bells  that  bang  at  each  comer  of  tne  canopy. 
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Also  : 

Tbo  hhw  clotli  upon  wliich  the  King  walks  from  the  weet 
door  of  the  church  to  the  stage. 

Also: 

The  Great  01iHfjt^»r  of  the  cbmrh  tn  havf  ;in  omico  of  gold 
by  the  hands  of  the  treuMirer  of  the  King  ^  Chamber, 
Also : 

A  hundred  niauchets,  the  third  part  of  a  ton  of  wine,  and  Mi 
according  to  the  bounty  of  his  said  Royal  Majesty  for  the 
said  Dean  and  Chapter's  repast  on  the  coronation  day.*' 

The  petitioners  were  represented  by  counsol  who  .^howcd  that 
their  clainis  had  always  been  granted  mid  were  allowed  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.    Whereupon  the  following  judg- 
ment was  delivered  by  the  court.    '*It  is  considered  and  adjudged 
by  the  eourt  that  the  claim  of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  he 
riilowed,  except  as  to  the  retiiining  and  keeping  the  robe«  and  i 
ornanient5^  of  the  coronation  in  the  vestry  of  the  Collegiate  Church  J 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  which  the  said  Commissioners  do  I 
adjudp;e  to  be  kept  there,  unless  His  Majesty  shall  at  any  time  be  | 
pleased  to  ordiT  the  same  to  be  kept  elsewhere ;  and  also  that  the  j 
fee.^  (claimed  by  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the  pleasure  of 
His  Majesty." 


^losT  of  the  claims  are  iis  curious  as  this  in  an  American  law- 
yer,— as  for  example  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  carry 
the  Orb ;  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  carry  the  Sceptre  with  the 
Dove;  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  to  he  assigned  a  place  at  the 
coronation  in  hi^  capacity  of  Hereditary  Falconer;  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  to  b<'  permitted  to  carry  the  rod  or  baton  of  his  office 
of  TTeriUible  Mjister  of  His  Majesty's  llon^clmld  of  Scotland;  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  to  bear  the  stall  of  Saint  Edward;  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntington,  to  carrj'  the  sword  of  State;  of  the  Sheri^ 
of  Ijondon,  to  walk  in  the  procession ;  of  Sir  Henry  Bernard,  to  be 
bow  bearer;  of  the  Archhishoj)  of  York.  1^)  place  the  crown  on  the 
Queen's  head  (the  Archl>i<hoi>  of  Canterbury  havinc:  the  inde- 
feasible privilege  of  crowning  the  Sovereign)  ;  of  tlic  Bi-liop<  «>f 
Durban)  and  Rath  and  Wells,  '*to  support  His  Majesty  at  the 
coronation";  of  Mr.  H.  Scrymgeour  Wedderburn,  '*to  carry  a 
white  wand  as  symbol  of  his  office  of  Ix>rd  High  Steward  of 
Trelatid";  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "to  provide  a  glove  for  the 
King's  right  hand";  of  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  **to  bear 
the  caTinpio-  within  Westminster  Abbey";  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Roede 
Morley,  hear  the  Royal  Standard  of  England";  of  the  Mayor 
and  Council  of  London,  "to  betu:  the  crystal  sceptre  or  luaoe'*; 
of  three  different  petitioners,  "to  carry  the  Great  Spurs'' ;  of  the 
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Maiquess  of  Cbolmondeley,  "to  be  allowed  forty  ells  of  crimson 
velvet  and  a  box  containing serent^-three  seats  at  the  coronation''; 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "to  provide  a  glove  for  the  King's  right 
hand  and  5npport  TTi.^  Majrsty'.-  right  nrm  wliilr  he  \^  holdiiiix 
the  ^^cpptre"  :  dl"  the  Earl  of  Errol.  "to  walk  in  the  pr(>c«'.s<i()ii  with  a 
silver  bakiu  tipped  at  cuth  eiui  with  gold  with  Hiy  Majesty's 
arms  at  one  ena  and  his  own  at  the  oSier";  of  the  scholars  of 
Westminster  S<diooly  "to  be  present  at  the  Abbey  and  aodaim 
their  Majesties";  of  the  editor  of  the  Lfondon  Globe,  "to  be  present 
and  rpport  tlie  proceedings  as  his  predecessor?  have  done  at  former 
coronatioii.s" ;  of  Dr.  Robertson,  "to  U;  prei^eiil  as  Honorary  Sur- 
geon and  Oculiht.  "  Other  novel  jmd  unusual  elainiti  were:  to  be 
Chief  Butler;  to  be  Almoner;  to  present  three  maple  cups;  to 
preeent  two  falcons;  to  serve  the  King  with  a  towel  when  he 
waslies  before  the  banquet;  to  })e  T,ardei-er;  to  funiish  a  mess  of 
dillegrout ;  to  ho  Naperer;  to  be  Sergeant  of  the  Silver  Scullery; 
to  make  wafei's;  to  be  Carver  and  to  be  Fantcrer. 


What  a  mess  of  dillegiout  is.  the  Docket  knows  not.  perhaps 
it  is  the  English  for  Bouillabaisse,  that  "rich  and  savory  stew" 
in  the  South  of  France, — fh»  Docket  tasted  it  at  inn  on  the 
Mediterranean  last  winter — which  Thackeray  has  immortalized  in 
one  of  his  ballads  it  was  served  with  a  bottle  of  Chambertin 
^nth  tlie  ^•ellow  seal  at  the  Tavern  of  Terry,  on  the  New  Street 
of  the  Little  Field-*,  in  Paris: 

"This  Bouillabals8<>,  a  noble  dish  is, 
A  sort  of  soup  or  broUi  or  brew, 
Or  hetebpot  of  all  aorta  of  flshea 

That  flrepinvirh  never  could  outdo. 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffron. 
Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roaeb  and  dace; 

All  this  you  eat  at  Terry's  Tavern, 
In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse." 


The  Dof'KKT  liardly  knows  the  duties  of  the  Napcier.  ihe 
.Vlmoner  and  the  Panterer,  and  it  i*?  difficult  to  vujdei-st^uui  wliy 
one  should  desire  to  be  Carver  at  a  great  banquet.  But  after  all, 
it  remains  true  that  it  is  well  when  you  set  out  to  do  anything,  to 
see  to  it  beforehand  that  it  shall  be  well  done. 
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The  Law  Relatiso  to  Ihtoxicatino  Ltqi  ors. — By  Howabd  C.  JorrK.  of 
New  York  City,  author  of  "Law  of  Injunctions,"  "Law  of  Indictments." 
etc.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Matthew  Bender  A  Company.  1910. 

Mr.  Joyce  has  prepared  a  book  of  Pr.o  papes  upou  the  construction  and 
application  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
traflc  In  intoxicating  liquors  and  ▼lolatlons  of  the  liquor  laws.  This  is 
certainly  a  wide  field  and  considering  the  manner  in  which  our  state 
legislatures  arr  grinding  out  liquor  laws  at  every  session,  many  of  them 
never  Intended  to  be  enforred,  and  most  of  them  oppressive,  ill-considered 
and  dishonest,  the  lawyer  who  wants  to  know  just  what  these  laws 
mean  and  how  they  may  be  construed  by  the  courts,  win  he  glad  to  have 
80  ezhanstlTO  a  digest  as  this  at  his  call.  The  present  prohibition  wave 
as  it  is  called  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  spent  Its  force.  The  ordinary 
citizen  watches  it  sometimes  with  amupement  and  generally  with  Indif- 
ference, knowing  well,  like  the  American  in  Kipling's  poem,  that  he  is 
going  "to  flout  the  law  he  makes."  The  book  treats  In  regular  order  of 
d^nltlon  and  terms;  the  Federal  constitutional  provisions  relating  to 
state  laws;  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  trafflc;  particular 
statutory  provisions;  mualdl^  powers  and  regulations;  licenses;  local 
option  laws:  civil  damage  a<  t^::  search  and  seizure  laws;  injunction  and 
abatement:  clubs  and  evidence. 

The  chapter  oa  clubs  Is  valuable  aud  shows  a  large  amount  of  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  dedsfon  on  this  subject. 

▲  social  club  is  simply  a  cooperative  home.  It  enables  a  number  of 
persons  who  could  not  individually  afford  certain  luxuries,  as  they  might 
be  railed  to  obtain  them  by  subscribing  to  a  common  fund  and  to  enjoy 
iu  common  the  things  which  that  fund  can  procure.  It  is  not  In  any  sense 
engaged  in  business  or  trade,  and  its  property  is  beneficially  owned  In 
common  hy  the  members.  Bo  far  as  It  can  be  used  by  all  the  members  mo 
special  charge  is  made  against  any  man,  hut  everyone  pays  alike  either 
In  monthly  or  quarterly  dues.  Thus  the  use  of  the  sitting  rooms,  the 
reading  rooms,  the  magazines  and  newspapers  and  all  those  things  which 
are  not  consumed  in  the  use  are  free  to  every  man,  but  where  one  member 
must  have  a  greater  use  than  another,  as  where  he  occupies  one  of  a 
restricted  number  of  rooms  adapted  for  sleeping  purposes  or  where  he 
consumes  food  or  drink  of  the  common  property  he  pays  therefor  as  this 
is  the  only  equitable  way  of  apportioning  thin  expense  among  the  mem- 
bers. But  It  Is  clear  that  the  club  In  neither  one  case  or  the  other  is 
making  a  sale  to  a  member  of  anything  at  all.  In  the  case  of  a  meal,  the 
furnishing  of  Individual  arttdes  at  that  meal  cannot  he  said  to  be  a  sale 
either.  Bven  a  guest  at  a  hotd  who  sits  down  to  the  table  agreeing 
Impliedly  to  pay  the  legolar  price  of  the  meal,  and  who  ibds  on  the 
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table  butter  or  salt  or  wlno  or  fruit  and  wbo  helps  himself  to  those 

things,  at  liis  will,  cannot  be  said  to  have  bought  those  things — if  he  had 
lie  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  carry  them  away  at  his  pleasure.  But 
the  contract  of  the  guest  Is  that  the  inn-lteeper  will  furnish  him  the  meal 
and  not  that  he  w^lU  sell  him  any  particular  article.  Notwithstanding  this 
not  a  few  iMmrts  have  mled  that  the  famishing  of  liquor  to  the  members 
of  a  club  Is  a  sale  of  liquor  within  the  dramshop  laws  of  a  particular 
state.  The  cases  on  this  i>oint  cited  by  Mr.  Joyce  will  show  that  they  are 
founded  not  on  logic  and  lepal  construction-— hut  on  an  Idea  that  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  li(iuoi-  laws  of  a  state  or  a  community,  people 
frequently  form  clubs  for  the  very  purpose  of  selling  and  purchasing  the 
liquors  they  so  much  desire.  This  Is  very  true,  but  it  reveals  a  great 
weakness  in  our  law.  in  our  lawmakers  and  in  those  in  whose  hands 
the  execution  of  the  law  is  placed  that  they  are  not  able  to  dl8tfnp:ulsh 
between  a  real  and  a  fake  club.  The  detlsions  of  those  courts  that  hold 
that  the  distribution  of  liquor  among  the  members  of  a  club  is  not  a  sale, 
dearly  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  clubs,  the  kind  where  the 
object  is  social,  literary,  scientlflc,  or  for  the  purpose  of  physical  culture, 
and  of  which  the  drinking  of  liquor  is  only  an  incident  like  the  reading 
of  a  newspaper,  the  taking  of  a  meal  or  the  smoklnp:  of  a  cigar,  and  the 
kind  which  is  formed  bh  a  mere  scheme  to  aell  liquor  in  evasion  of  the 
law.  This  is  the  law  ot  England;  the  licensing  acts  not  being  applied  to 
bona  fide  clubs  where  liquor  is  distributed  among  its  members.  For 
the  English  law  Is  wsU  settled  that  the  supply  of  liquors  to  a  member 
Is  not  a  "sale"  within  the  acts  but  is  a  release  by  the  other  members  of 
their  share  In  the  property.  Rut  the  English  Llfcn.slng  Acts  are  enforced 
In  a  way  that  ours  are  not,  and  no  organization  calling  Itself  a  club 
which  Is  really  a  dramshop  can  exist  for  a  day.  The  authorities  have  a 
rl^t  and  do  examine  into  the  charter  and  rules  of  the  club,  and  if  they 
Ibid  that  it  is  «  ml  dub  they  issue  a  certificate  which  exonpts  it  from 
further  interference  so  long  as  It  maintains  Its  status.  If  It  cannot  come 
lip  to  the  test  of  bona  fuu  s  then  It  must  have  a  license  like  a  regular 
dramshop  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  liquor  laws  of  some  of  our  states  have  called  into  existence  multi- 
tudes of  fUte  dubs.  Their  existence  is  a  standing  disgrace;  but  there  is 
no  reason  in  tiie  world  why  a  law  should  treat  alike  the  co-operative  home 
and  the  co-^p^rfitive  blind  tiger.  It  la  hut  a  step  from  tliis  to  a  legis- 
lative declaration  that  every  man's  house  in  which  may  be  found  a  thimble- 
ful of  intoxicants  Is  a  "dramshop." 

WosK  Accidents  awd  the  Law.— By  Chrystal  Eastman.  Member  and 
Secretary  New  York  State  Emplo3'ers*  Uablllty  Commission.  The  Pitts- 
burg Survey.  New  York  Charities  Publication  Committee.  1910. 

This  is  the  record  of  an  Investigation  made  possible  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  to  detennlne  whether  our  work  accidents,  which  aie  of  daily 
occurrence  and  more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world, 
do  not  call  for  some  change  in  our  laws,  considering  their  enormous  eco- 
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nomic  cost  to  the  workman,  his  ramlly  and  to  the  state.  The  iuvestiga- 
tfon  was  restricted  to  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  greul 
centers  of  industrial  activity,  but  tlie  iulormation  drawn  from  this  quar* 
ter  could  be  duplicated  In  many  paru  of  the  United  States.  In  that  one 
county.  In  on«  yaar,  62S  men  were  killed  by  work  accidents*  and  men 
were  more  or  leaa  severely  Injored;  and  If  we  go  outaide  of  this,  we 
And  that  In  th«  United  Stafi'f;.  In  1907.  272  railroad  enip!ov<-es  were  klllpd 
while  engaged  In  coupling  hvj\  o^■'  r  four  thousand  injured.  This  1«  only 
pan  of  the  yearly  tribute  our  modern  industrial  struggle  pays  in  dead 
and  wounded— «  number  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  In  tlio  case  of 
modem  public  war.  The  problem  !■  sot  out  In  tho  beginning  In  four 
stated  cases  as  follows: 

I.  In  December  4,  1906,  R.  n  young  Btrurtural  iron  worker,  employ 
by  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Company,  while  passing  over  a  scaffold  to  get 
to  his  work  on  the  Walnut  Street  Bridge.  Fourteenth  Ward,  Pittsburg, 
feU  85  teet  to  tke  ground  and  was  killed,  TeaUmony  at  the  eoronor's 
Inquest  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  plank  broke  under  him.  Two  pieces 
of  the  plank  were  picked  up  where  they  fell.  At  the  broken  end  of 
i  H'  h  th»-  frost  and  dirt  had  w^rkpfl  Into  the  wood  several  inches,  testi- 
fying eloquently  to  nn  old  i;raik  of  at  least  two  weeks'  existence  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  th(^  who  looked  at  the  pieces.  B  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  building  of  the  scaffold. 

II.  On  May  1,  1907.  K,  a  Lithuanian  anglo^earman,  mployod  by  tho 
McClintic  and  Marshall  Company,  at  Rankin,  Fa.,  had  finished  his  work 
for  thf>  day  and.  in  ordei  to  t^rt  some  waste  with  which  to  rlpan  his 
hand.s,  went  to  a  big  punching  ujachine  with  whi(  h  he  was  familiar.  Tt 
had  a  heavy  last- revolving  wheel,  boxed  in  with  iron  down  to  within  two 
or  three  Inches  of  the  floor,  to  guard  the  workmen  from  accident.  At 
one  comer  of  the  machine.  In  a  bole,  was  some  waste.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  superintendent,  K  got  down  on  his  knees  and.  leaning 
with  his  left  hand  on  the  prcasy  platform  a  few  inches  from  the  wheel, 
rcai  lie^i  with  his  right  hand  lor  the  waste  As  he  hore  his  weight  on  his 
left  hand,  it  slipped  and  slid  into  tlie  wheel,  in  a  second  the  hand  was 
crushed. 

HI.  On  October  17,  190$.  R.  a  Russian  laborer  employed  at  $1.60  a  day 

by  the  Iron  City  Grain  Elevator  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  was  sent  with 
two  other  men  to  do  some  work  in  an  adjoining  building,  used  by  the 
company  for  storage.  On  the  floor  above  them  grain  was  stored  in  bags. 
The  support  of  the  Uoor  gave  way  and  it  fell.  One  of  the  workmen 
escaped,  another  was  Injured,  R  was  killed.  At  the  inquest  a  building 
inspector  teatllled  that  the  floor  supports  were  obviously  InadcQuate.  R 
had  a  u  lf--.  and  four  children,  ages  ten,  six,  Ave  and  two;  but  he  had  no 
.savings.  According  tn  Mrs,  R.  the  claim  agent  of  the  company  ofTered 
to  settle  with  hei  for  $4t>0.  which  nhe  rffust'd.  She  put  her  ca.se  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  suit  was  entered  lor  $20,000.  Mrs.  R  got  some 
washing  to  do:  the  city  poor  relief  gave  her  10.00  worth  of  groceries  a 
month:  she  begged  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Sundays;  her 
sister,  with  a  family  of  six,  did  what  little  she  could;  an  occasional  $10 
was  advanced  by  her  lawyer.   She  was  seen  In  severe  winter  weather. 
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with  shoes  so  old  that  her  fset  w«rs  exposed.  Six  months  after  the 
soeldent  another  child  was  horn;  It  was  the  end  of  the  year  before  her  suit 
came  to  trial.   The  oourt  instructed  the  Jnry  to  return  a  verdiet  for  the 

defendant    The  woman  had  lost  her  case. 

IV.  On  August  5,  1907.  K,  a  United  States  postal  clerk,  was  working 
in  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  yards  in  Pittsburg.  The  engine  to  which  his 
csr  was  attached  collided  sUgbUy  with  another,  so  that  by  the  Jar  he  was 
thrown  against  one  of  the  iron  hooks  on  which  mall  pouches  are  huas 
and  a  bone  behind  his  ear  was  injured.  He  was  four  days  In  the  hospital, 
tlip  (  (j:irges  for  which  the  railroad  company  paid.  lie  did  not  go  back 
to  work  for  four  weeks.  During  this  time  his  salary  was  i>ai(l  in  full  by 
the  government.  183.30.  He  received  in  addition  $64  from  a  Mail  Clerks' 
Association  to  which  he  belonged  and  to  which  he  paid  dues.  He  settled 
with  the  railroad  for  f 260,  of  which  his  lawyer's  fee  took  $100.  Thus  R*s 
slight  Injury,  resulting,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  nothing  permansnt.  gave 
him  a  month's  vacation  on  full  pay,  with  ft  BO  thrown  in. 

The  problems  growing  out  of  these  cases  are  considered  by  Mr.  East- 
man from  the  social  as  w^l  as  from  the  legal  side.  From  the  former 
It  would  seem  that  In  the  cases  of  B.  K  and  A,  the  aocidents  resnltsd 
In  great  suffering  to  their  families  and  much  cost  to  the  community, 
while  in  tiio  case  of  R,  the  injury  left  him  much  better  off  thnn  if  he 
had  not  been  hurt  From  a  legal  staii  li  oint.  In  the  present  state  of  law, 
it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  of  the  sufferers  could  have  recovered  damages 
against  Che  employer.  The  fellow^senrant  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of 
sssnmed  risk  would  stand  In  the  way. 

But  the  common  Uiw  In  regard  to  work  accidents  settus  to  be  on  Its 
last  1pr:s.  ConRr^fi  has  practically  overthrown  it  In  the  Federal  Employ- 
ers'  Liability  Act.  New  York  and  Montana  havf  made  a  start  in  the  same 
direction.  A  commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  i»  now  couaidering 
th«  subject  in  Missouri  and  the  legislatures  of  many  states  will  be  die* 
cussing  the  Question  this  winter.  At  the  convention  of  the  International 
Law  Association,  held  at  London  last  August,  this  was  one  of  the  leading 
subjects  of  dl55cussion. 

The  law  of  most,  if  not  all  ot  the  continental  nations  made  the  employer 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  one  of  his  employees  which  caused  injury  to 
another  emidoyee,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  the  latter  were  a  stranger; 
and  did  not  admit  the  defense  of  common  employment  and  assumption 
of  risk  by  an  pmployee,  which  were  so  iinfortunritely  and  illogically  adopted 
by  the  Engiitib  courtn  and  by  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States.  But  in 
the  last  twenty-five  yearH  or  so,  most  of  the  European  countries  In  order 
to  fix  definitely  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  an  injured  servant 
and  not  leave  It  to  the  whim  of  a  jury  have  psssed  statutes  making  the 
employer  prsctically  an  insurer  of  his  workmen's  safety.  These  laws  are 
founded  fl)  upon  the  theory  that  when  a  person  on  his  own  respon.sibility 
and  for  iii8  own  profit  setn  in  motion  agencie*?  whit  h  create  risks  for 
others,  he  ought  to  be  civilly  responsible  for  the  consequences,  but  that 
the  taw  should  detennlne  the  limit  of  his  liability:  (2)  upoa  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  Industry  should  bear  its  own  cost  in  human  life  as  well 
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as  in  wear  and  tear  on  machlnerr:  (8)  upon  the  practical  Kronnd  tliat 
the  GompenBatton  required,  becoming  a  regnlar  coet  of  prodnction,  would 

be  transferred  by  the  employer  to  the  conmimers  of  hfs  product  in  the 
form  of  a  slightly  increased  selling  prlt-o.  and  thus  would  result  in  taking 
a  share  of  the  economic  lorn  of  each  accident  in  each  industry  irom  the 
worker's  family  and  distributing  it  among  the  whole  body  of  conaumera, 
upon  whom  It  would  be  no  burden  at  all. 

England  baa  discarded  its  old  rule  and  so  have  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
British  possessions.  The  United  States,  with  Its  well-known  conservative 
habit,  is  the  last  of  the  nations  to  fall  in  with  the  procession.  The 
statutes  of  the  different  countries  are  not  the  same  and  the  points  in 
which  they  vary  from  one  anotber  Include  the  following: 

1.  Whether  the  employer  Is  personally  liable  to  the  employee  or  bound 
to  provide  or  contribute  to  the  coet  of  an  insurance  fund  out  of  which 
payment  la  to  be  made. 

2.  Whether,  when  the  employer  is  liable,  his  liability  ia  for  accidents, 
however  rnnf'ed.  or  only  for  those  due  to  ncffllsenre  of  the  superintendent 
appointed  l)y  him  or  by  his  authority,  or  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
appliances  used  In  the  work. 

3.  Hie  occupatlonfl  to  wbleb  tbe  mactments  relate. 

4.  The  maximum  amount  of  annuid  earnings  which  exclude  an  employee 
from  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

5.  The  acts  of  the  employee  in  relation  to  the  accident  which  diaentiUe 
him  to  establish  his  t  laim 

6.  The  extent  of  the  claim  of  the  employee  or  his  dependents. 

7.  How  the  statute  is  to  be  administered. 

8.  Whether  sickness  and  disease  not  arising  from  accident  are  to  be 

provided  for. 

0.  The  bearing  of  the  enactment  upon  the  limit  of  liability  of  alilp> 
owners  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  Injury. 

10.  Whether  the  employee  should  be  entitled  to  enforce  a  claim  against 
a  foreign  shipowner  realding  out  of  tbe  Juriadlction  of  tbe  courts  of  tbe 
country  where  tbe  employee  resides,  by  arrest  of  hla  ablp,  altuate  for  tbe 
time  being  within  the  Jurisdiction. 

11.  Whether  the  employee  should  be  entitled  to  contract  with  the 
employer,  under  any  and  what  circumstances,  not  to  claim  the  benefits  of 
the  enactment. 

To  .those  who  are  now  engaged  In  inyeatigatlng  and  legislating  on  thla 
Important  topic  thla  book  will  be  of  tbe  hlgbeat  posallile  value. 

Ethical  Oi!IJ(.ation.s  ok  tiir  Lawykr. — By  OuCASOir  "L.  AncSBBi  LI«.B. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Company.  1910. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  of 
Legal  Ethics.  It  attests  the  profession's  awakeniug  to  the  npressity  of 
remedying  the  shortcomings  for  which  the  aroused  public  is  calling  it 
to  account.  Dean  Arcber  la  In  sympathy  with  tbe  movement  to  codify 
and  make  more  definite  and  binding  the  recognlxed  ethical  prtndplea  of 
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the  profession,  and  this  volume,  as  Its  preface  states,  'Is  a  treatise  ezplaa* 
atorr  of  tlie  prlnelplss  underlrlng  tbe  rules  of  professional  conduct 

adopted  by  bar  associations,  together  with  such  other  principles  as  would 
confront  the  lawyer  in  his  everyday  practice."  Canons  of  ethics  framed 
by  lawyers  for  their  own  guidance  seem  to  need  explanation  and  amplifi- 
cation as  much  as  statutes  codifying  the  law  of  sales  or  the  law  of  nego- 
tiable Instruments. 

The  volume  is  a  companion  to  the  author's  "Law  OiBce  and  Court  Pro- 
cedure," which  appr::rr>d  a  few  months  ago.  Though  intended  to  be  used 
by  lawyers  generally,  it  will  find  its?  sale  among;  law  students  and  young 
practitioners.  The  chapter  on  "Location  of  Law  Office,"  for  instance, 
could  only  have  been  intended  for  tbem.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
chapters  on  "Liabilities  of  a  Lawyer  to  His  Client"  and  ''Disbarment  and 
Suspension."  there  is  little  to  interest  the  experienced  practitioner.  But 
there  is  much  of  wholef?omfi  supereatlon  to  the  younger  man  and  it  is 
^ven  In  Dean  Archer's  most  attractive  vein.  His  professional  ideals 
are  never  in  tiie  background — and  he  would  have  lawyers  guard  their 
profession's  honor  more  closely.  "How  long,"  he  asks,  "would  the  clergy 
be  honored  and  rrapected  by  the  public  if  the  clergymen  were  to  admit 
generally,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  false  sense  of  humor,  that  as  a  class 
they  were  hypocrites  and  dissemblers?"  And  he  cannot  escape  this 
analogy  between  the  "law  and  the  gospel."  "Candidates  for  the  clergy 
are  taught  that  there  are  certain  worldly  customs  that  they  must  lay 
aside  upon  entering  the  profession.  The  same  attitude  should  perhaps 
be  taken  by  the  lawyers  of  the  land.**  In  an  Interesting  discussion  of 
lawyers  and  politics,  he  points  to  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  to  illustrate  "the 
possibilltieis  awaiting  the  upright,  fearless  lawyer  who  enters  politics  In 
the  full  maturity  of  his  powers." 

An  appendix  to  the  Tolume  contains  the  American  Bar  Association 
Canons  of  Bthics,  Hoffman's  Fifty  Rssolutlons  in  Regard  to  Professional 
Deportment  (both  of  which  are  the  subjects  Of  frequent  reference  In  the 
text),  and  a  schedule  of  ie?ni  fees  recently  adopted  by  a  prominent 
bar  association  in  New  England. 

Questioned  Documents. — A  Study  of  Questioned  Documents  with  an  out- 
line of  Methods  by  which  the  Facts  may  be  Discovered  and  Shown. 
By  Albert  S.  Osbobn.  Examiner  of  Questioned  Documents.  Two  hun- 
dred illustrations.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  The  Lawyers  CoH>perative  Pub* 
llshing  Co.  1910. 

Mr.  Osborn's  book  is  a  study  of  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  trials  in  court,  and  he  Insists  that  the  lawyer  should  haVe  special 
knowledge  of  such  matters  in  all  cases  where  he  Intends  to  present  or 
to  utilize  the  evidence  of  an  expert,  so  that  ho  may  be  qualified  to  test  In 
advance  the  force  and  truth  of  such  testimony,  and  most  important  of  all, 
that  he  may  be  prepared  to  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses  with  intelU* 
genee  and  skllL  A  case  Is  always  in  grave  danger  it  an  attorney  is  try- 
ing by  the  aid  of  witnesses  to  get  before  a  Jury  that  which  he  himself 
does  not' clearly  understand.  The  successful  lawyer  Is  he  who  not  only 
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knows  the  law,  but  knows  the  facts.  As  well  said  by  a  reviewer  in  the 
Journal  of  Criminal  Lair  and  Criminolopv.  with  the  exception  of  treatises 
on  Medical  .Turlspnideuie  we  have  no  legal  literature  on  any  of  the 
seieuees  in  their  relation  to  law,  and  none  whatever  of  a  similar  plan  and 
scope  to  the  preMnt  work.  After  a  classification  of  tho  vurious  kinds  of 
questioned  documents  the  author  treats  ot  standards  of  comparison,  of 
photography,  the  microscopic  and  other  Instruments  and  appliances  used 
in  the  study  of  handwriting  and  then  of  the  various  technical  elements 
of  writing  such  as  movements,  line  quality,  alignment,  pen  position, 
pressure  and  shading  and  arrangement,  size,  spacing  and  slant  in  writing. 
Writing  Instruments,  tke  ▼arlous  S7>tems  of  wrlUng.  varletsr  of  forms  and 
mathematical  calcolatloas  applied  to  Questioned  writing  are  nest  coasld- 
eipd  These  chapters  are  preparatory  and  lead  up  to  a  full  discussion  In 
separate  chapters  of  simulated  and  copied  forgeries,  traced  forgeries,  and 
anonymous  and  disputed  letters.  Supplemental  to  this  discussion  the 
autlior  treats  of  Ink  and  paper  In  rdlatkni  to  writing,  of  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  sequence  of  writing,  erssures  and  alterations,  additions  and 
Interlineations,  of  the  age  of  documents  and  of  methods  of  detecting  forged 
typewriting.  Finally,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  conduct  of  a  questioned 
document  case  in  court. 

Mr.  Oiiuoru  s  work  can  have  no  higher  endorsement  and  no  more 
weighty  recommendation  to  the  lawyers  of  the  land  than  the  Introduetlon 
written  by  Professor  John  H.  WIgmore,  the  great  American  authority  on 
evidence,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  in  full: 

"A  century  ago  the  science  of  handwriting  study  did  not  exist.  A  crude 
empiricism  still  prevailed.  This  hundred  years  past  has  seen  a  vast 
progress.  All  relevant  branches  of  modem  science  have  been  brought  to 
hear.  Skilled  students  have  focused  upon  this  Held  manifold  appurtenant 
devices  and  apparatus  A  science  and  an  art  have  developed.  A  Ann 
pi:up  has  now  been  made  for  the  expert  witness  who  Is  emphatically 
scientific,  and  not  merely  empiric. 

"Each  age  has  its  crimes,  with  the  corresponding  protective  measures — 
all  alike  the  product  of  the  age's  eondltlons.  In  eaeh  age,  crime  takes 
advantage  of  conditions,  and  then  society  awakes  and  gradually  overtakes 
crime  by  discovering  new  expedients.  In  modern  history— since  Charle- 
magne and  the  beginning  of  the  recivilizatlon  of  Europe,  some  twelve 
hundred  years  ago  there  have  been  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of 
documents.  In  the  iirst.  skin-parchment  is  the  vehicle,  and  writing  is  an 
esoteric  art  for  the  monkish  few.  Forgery  flourished  In  the  middle  ages, 
chiefly  as  a  successful  method  of  acquiring  land  titles.  The  forged 
Decretals  of  Isidorus  come  down  to  us  as  a  typical  imposition  of  that  age. 
In  the  next  cpo  )i  ]»?iper  Is  made,  then  printing  is  inventpd,  and  educa- 
tion in  writing  becomes  gradually  almost  universal.  Amidst  these  new 
conditions,  the  falsifier  again  outstrips  society  for  a  while.  A  Ctiatterton 
and  a  Junius  can  baffle  the  community.  Wen  down  In  the  1800a,  the  most  ' 
daring  Impositions  remain  possible.  But  soelety  at  last  seems  to  have 
overtaken  the  falsifier  once  more.  Science  and  art,  In  the  mass,  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  isolated  individual.  We  have  now  apparently  entered 
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ftirtber  upon  a  wmiewliat  Tartant  documentary  epoch— that  of  the  type> 
writing  raachlne.  But  evnn  this  novel  possibility  will  remain  within  tbe 
protective  control  of  science — as  tho  present  book  shows. 

"The  feature  of  Mr.  Osborn't>  book  which  will  perhaps  mark  its  most 
progrsMdye  aspect  la  its  insistence  upon  the  reuons  for  an  oplnloik— not 
the  bare  opinion  alone.  If  there  is  in  truth  a  science  (and  not  memdj 
an  IndlTldital  empiricism),  that  science  must  be  based  on  reasons,  and 
these  reasons  must  be  capable  of  belnp  stated  and  appreciated.  Through- 
out this  book  may  be  s;een  the  spirit  of  candid  reasoning  and  firm  Insist- 
ence on  the  use  of  it.  i  believe  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  future  for 
the  Judicial  attitude  towards  Mcperts  In  documents.  If  judceo  and  lawyws 
can  thorouf^Iy  grasp  the  author's  faith  In  the  Talue  of  explicit,  rational 
data  for  expert  opinions,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  such  Inquiries  will 
be<"ome  more  healthy.  The  status  of  the  expert  will  be  properly  strengths 
ened,  and  the  processes  of  a  trial  will  be  needfully  Improved. 

'The  book  abounds  iu  the  fascination  of  solved  mysteries  aud  celebrated 
cases.  And  it  Introduces  us  to  the  world>wlde  abundance  of  learning  In 
this  Held.  French  and  German  inveetigations  are  amply  drawn  upon. 
Psychology',  mathematics,  and  literature,  as  well  as  chemistry,  photog* 
raphv  and  microscopy,  are  made  to  serve.  The  reader  arises  with  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  science  and  the  multifarious  dexterity 
of  the  art" 

8TR^:^-r  Railway  Rkpobts  Anxotateu).  Edited  by  Mkxvin  Bendfr  and 
Haroij)  J.  HixMAX.  cS  the  Albany  Bar.  Vol.  VI.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Matthew 
Bender  4  Cktmpany.  1910. 

This  series  Of  reports,  as  is  well  known,  give  the  electric  and  street 
railroad  decisions  In  both  the  FMeral  and  state  courts*  and  the  present 
Toiume  has  an  Index  to  the  cases  and  notes  of  the  whole  series.  It  is  one 
of  those  special  publications  which.  In  this  day  and  country,  appeal  to 
the  busy  lawyer  who  brings  a  snlt  for  or  defends  one  against  a  street 
mil  road. 

FoR.Ms,  RiLKN  AM»  GKN'KaAT.  Oriikrk  IX  Bankri.ptcv.  Collated,  revised  and 
annotated  by  Mar.shall  S.  Haoar.  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  Thomas 
ALEXANDER.  Clerk  of  the  United  State  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York^  and  United  States  Commissioner.  Albany*  N.  T. 
Matthew  Bender  A  Company.  1910. 

rtalnly  a  most  complete  collection  of  hankniptcy  forms  are  brought 
tospther  in  this  volume.  More  than  three  hundred  are  given  in  a  large 
octavo  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  furnish 
a  complete  working  collection  of  forms  which  must  be  used  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  The  work  Is  annotated.  The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1908,  Includ* 
ing  the  amendments  of  1910,  are  given  In  full.  The  general  orders  In 
bankniptcy  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  set  out,  and 
the  rules  In  bankruptcy  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  most  Important  dis- 
tricts are  Included.  The  book  is  well  printed  in  larcre,  clear  type,  and 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  practitioner  in  the  courts  of  bankruptcy. 
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The  Fedkbal  Pkxal  Code  In  force  January  1,  1910,  together  with  other 
Statutes  having  Penal  Provisions  In  force  December  1,  1908,  annotated 

by  Gkoui.k  F.  Tickku.  joint  author  of  "Gould  and  Tucker's  Notes  on 
the  United  States  Statutes."  and  Charles  W.  Blood»  of  the  Boston  Bar. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  A  Company.  1910. 

This  admirable  collection  of  all  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Federal 
BtatQtei  in  foree  Janittry  1,  1910,  will  mv9  mftosr  a  aearclier  the  freauent 
time  that  la  wasted  tn  looking  through  nnmerona  lndi<^8  and  ▼olumes  of 

consolidated  stiitutes  and  session  laws.  Not  only  do  we  find  here  the 
whole  Federal  Penal  Code  as  revised  and  amended  by  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1909,  but  in  the  appendix  are  set  out  all  the  Federal  laws  havfnp  penal 
provisionii  not  properly  separable  from  the  administrative  provisions  and 
not  contained  in  the  penal  code  ^ut  embraced  in  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  such  provisions  as  these  that  would  be  likely  to 
escape  the  searcher  because  they  are  lost  in  the  mass  of  general  laws. 

Trichotomy  in  Roman  Law. — By  Hfxkt  Goudy,  D.  C.  L..  Keglus  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford.  The  Clarendon 
Press.  1910. 

Trichotomy  in  religion  is  the  division  of  the  human  nature  into  body, 
soul  and  spirit;  in  1(^  It  is  the  three>fold  dlTlslon  of  a  genus  or  class. 
Dr.  Goudy's  monograph  Is  devoted  to  showing  how  In  the  Roman  law  the 

three-fold  divf<;ion  was  always  present. 

In  modern  times,  he  says,  in  his  introduction,  one  does  not  attach  any 
particular  signii^cance  to  numbers  as  such,  outside  the  realm  of  mathe- 
matics. **One  does  not  at  all  r^;ard  than  as  Influencing  actions  or  events 
either  In  public  or  private  life.  Least  of  all  have  modem  writers,  if  we 
except  perhaps  Hegel,  been  c  onsclously  Influenced  by  them  In  the  composi* 
tlon  of  their  writings.  What  literary  or  scientific  author  nowadays.  In 
dividing  his  treatise  Into  parts,  books,  etc.,  or  dividine:  his  stihject-matler 
into  heads  and  categories  or  genera  and  species,  would  attach  any  special 
Importance  to  what  the  number  of  these  might  be?  But  in  former  times 
it  was  different;  to  the  ancients  certain  numbers  had  a  mystical  value 
or  fixed  traditional  force,  and  ancient  writers  frequently  made  the  die* 
tributionc  of  their  subject-matter,  as  well  as  the  external  arrangement  of 
their  works,  depend  upon  their  acrordanre  with  one  or  other  of  these 
numbers.  The  influence  of  this  symbolism,  or  whatever  it  be  called,  can 
be  demonstrated  to  have  existed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  among  all 
ancient  nations  with  whose  culture  we  are  acquainted,  especially  the 
Hindus,  Hebrew,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  numbers  3,  4,  7, 
and  12  seem  to  have  been  above  all  sacred,  but  9  and  10  were  also  tml- 
versally  symbolic.  By  the  vulgar  they  were  generally  regarded  as  lucky 
numbers,  while  philosophers  sought  a  rational  basis  for  them.  It  is  in  the 
last  degree  improbable,  for  Instance,  that  the  Commandments  given  to 
Moses  would  ever  have  been  published  as,  say,  eight  or  eleven,  or  the 
decenivlral  rode  of  the  Ronni^s  In.  pay,  thirteen  tables.  How  far  this 
mysticism  of  numbers  continued  to  affect  mediaeval  writers  or  left  Its 
Impress  on  mediaeval  institutions  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire.  That 
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It  still  continued  to  exercise  a  certain,  though  ^'radually  decaylnp  influence 
is  undoubted.  On  this  point  it  will  suffire  to  quote  a  passage  from  our 
Lord  Coke,  a  dry  but  not  wholly  unlmagiaatlve  writer.  Speaking  of  the 
Bnglitb  JOTF,  he  says.  'It  eeemeth  to  me  that  the  law  In  this  case  dellghtftth 
herself  in  the  number  of  twelve.  For  there  must  he  not  only  12  jurors 
for  the  trial  of  matters  of  fact,  but  18  Judges  of  ancient  time  for  trial  of 
matters  <>f  In  v  In  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  .  .  .  And  that  number  of 
twelve  in  much  respected  in  holy  writ  as  12  apostles,  12  stones,  12 
tribes,  etc"* 

But  It  Is  with  the  number  three  that  the  Oxford  professor  and  author 
la  eoneemed.  and  he  has  discovered  and  dlseussee  In  this  work  no  lees 

than  nineteen  tripartite  classifications  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and 
Justinian^  in  the  Rules  of  Ulpian,  and  in  the  Digest  These  are: 

1.  The  precepts  or  maxims  of  law — honette  vivere,  alterum  non  loedtfre, 

tuum  mi  que  trxtnerr. 

2.  Pnhlir  law  consist.s — In  sorrts.  In  sacerdotibua,  in  maoisfratibua. 

3.  Private  law  is  composed  of  jus  naturale,  jus  gentium,  and  civile. 

4.  All  law  was  either  made  by  consent,  or  established  by  neossslty*  or 
settled  by  custom. 

5.  Praetorian  law  was  introduced  by  the  praetors  for  the  purpose  either 
of  as.siseing.  or  supplying  deficiencies  in,  or  correcting  the  rigour  of  the  jut 
civile,  in  the  public  interest. 

6.  Constitutions  of  the  emperors,  as  a  source  of  private  law,  are  decreto 
vet  edieto  «el  <|>i«f  alo. 

7.  The  subject-matter  of  private  law  relates  either  to  persons,  or  to 
thingi^.  or  to  actions. 

8.  All  law  is  concerned  with  either  the  acquisition,  or  conservation,  or 
restriction  of  rights. 

9.  Persons  are  grouped  into  (1)  liberi  and  servi,  (2)  cives,  latinit  and 
peregrini  and  (Z)  9ui  jwit  and  ollcni  fuHt. 

10.  Persons  are  divided  into  liderl,  seriH,  and  Ubertini. 

11.  The  conditions  upon  which  slaves  might  acquire  civitas  are  three, 
and  the  modes  of  manumission  under  iu9  civile  are  also  three,  vis.,  vi»- 

dicta,  vtrisu.  and  (catajn^nto. 

12.  Preedman  are  divided  into  vives.  luUni  and  dediticiorum  numero. 
18.  Persons  olieai  /arte  are  either  in  pot  ettole,  in  mann,  or  in  manidpio. 

14.  Marriages  under  /tM  civile  are  contracted  farreot  coempiione  and  uea. 

15.  Emancipation  and  adoption  of  filiifantaioB  is  elfeeted  by  three  manei* 
patlons  nnd  three  manumlsalons. 

16.  Of  pi-rsons  <iut  inns  it  is  said:  "(luaedam  vel  in  tutela  tunt  vel 
in  curatione,  quaedam  nentro  jure  tencntur. 

17.  Tutors  are  divided  into  **legitimi  aut  tenatnt  conevltia  con«(ifii»  aut 
sioH6iia  introducti. 

18.  fitatus  consists  of  libertas.  civitas,  familia, 

19s  CopitiM  4emiHutio  is  divided  into  maxima,  media^  and  minUna. 
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MARCH-APRIL,  1911. 


CRIMINAL  PBOCBDUBE  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law  at  Chicago,  niinoiSi  in 
Jnne,  1909,  the  following  resolution  was  nnanimonsly 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  It  is  wMely  asserted  and  popularly  believed  that  the  admlnl»> 
tratfon  of  the  criminal  law  in  certain  foreign  countries  Is  more  efficient 

thnn  In  the  ITnltefl  States; 

"Ilesolved,  That  this  conference  appoint  a  committee  of  five  persons, 
preferably  jurists,  practicing  lawyers  and  students  of  comparative  legal 
institutions,  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  in 
other  eoiintrles»  particularly  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  aacortalnlns 
In  what  respect,  if  any,  they  are  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
report  whether,  in  its  opinion,  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted 
abroad  for  mooting  certain  of  the  evils  that  have  developed  In  American 
procedure  are  suitable  for  adoption  in  the  United  States,  and  whether, 
with  a  view  to  minimizing  delays,  decreasing  miscarriages  of  justice  and 
strengthenlns  popular  confidence  In  oijr  presmt  agencies  for  the  admlnls* 
tntion  of  Justice,  a  more  simple,  expeditions,  certain  and  Inexpensire  sys- 
tem of  criminal  procedure  clearly  suited  to  American  conditions  cannot  be 
devLud." 

The  conference  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.  The 

comnuUee  called  for  by  the  resolution  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  Jolm  11.  Wigmore  of  Chicago, 
and  was  composed  of  the  following  persons: 
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Judges  Albert  C.  Barnes  and  Marcus  A.  Kavaiiaugli  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Chicago,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Giuo  C. 
Speraiiza  of  New  York,  and  Frederick  Baupmnn  of  Seattle, 
practicing  lawyers;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  sociologist  and  penologist;  James  W. 
Gamer,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology;  Rosroe  Pound,  William  E.  Mikell,  Howard 
L,  Smith  and  Edwin  B.  Keedy  of  the  faculties  of  the  Law 
Schools  of  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  North- 
western, and  John  D.  Lawson,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  editor  of  the  Amebioak 
Law  Bevibw.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  the  chairman  and  Professors 
Pound  and  Lawson  are  also  members  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  of  tlic  American  Bar  Association  to  suggest  remedies 
and  formulate  laws  to  prevent  delay  and  unnecessary  cost  of 
iitii^ation. 

Only  two  members  were,  however,  able  to  spend  the 
length  of  time  abroad  which  was  required  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  subject.  The  last  two  named  members 
of  the  committee  were  therefore  delegated  to  represent 
the  whole.  Their  mission  being  brought  to  the  notice  of 
President  Taft,  who  has  always  been  a  leader  in  Law 
Beform,  he  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  instruct  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  officers  of  the  United  States  at 
London  to  render  the  members  of  the  committee  such  assist- 
ance  as  they  were  able,  consistent  with  their  official  duties, 
that  the  object  of  the  mission  might  be  accomplished,  and 
the  President,  himself,  gave  to  the  editor  of  the  American- 
Law  Review  a  personal  letter  of  introduction  to  our  Ambas- 
sador and  Consul-General  at  London.  Both  Ambassador 
Reid  and  Consul-General  Grifiiths  actively  interested  them- 
selves in  the  wdfaio  of  the  two  delegate?  and  their  en- 
dorsement and  introductions  insured  a  generous  welcome 
on  the  part  of  the  English  judiciary  and  the  English  bar. 

Every  opportunity  was  given  the  committee  to  see  at 
dose  hand  the  workings  of  criminal  procedure  in  England. 
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The  two  delegates  were  invited  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the 
judges  in  every  court  in  London,  from  the  Bow  Street  Police 
Court  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Bbtibw  went  on  circait  in  the  country  with  two  of  the 
King's  Bench  Judges. 

The  conunittee  acknowledges  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  the  members  of  the  English  bench  and  bar  on  every 
occasion  without  exception,  and  it  especially  remembers, 
with  latitude,  the  good  offices  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England;  of  Mv.  Justice  Dar- 
ling, Mr.  Justice  Bray,  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  aiid  Lord  Cole- 
ridge of  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench:  of  Tjord  Gorell  of  the 
Judicial  Coinrniltoe  of  the  T^ri^'^^  Couueil;  of  Lord  Justice 
Kenuedy  of  the  Court  of  Apiirjal;  of  Sir  Samuel  Evanf, 
the  President  of  the  Divorce  Division  of  the  High  Court; 
of  Sir  Forest  Fulton,  the  Recorder  and  Sir  Frederick 
Bosanquet,  the  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London; 
of  Judge  Wallace,  K.  C,  of  the  London  Sessions; 
of  Sir  Charles  Mathews,  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecu- 
tions, and  Magistrate  Marsham  of  the  Bow  Street  Police 
Court;  of  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  High  Sheriff  of  Warwick- 
shire; and  of  B.  B.  D.  Acland,  K.  C;  M.  A.  Buszard,  K.  C; 
and  J.  Arthur  Barrett,  Esq.,  of  the  English  Bar;  and  of 
Sheriffs  Slazenger  and  Tippetts,  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  report  opens  with  a  description  of  the  criminal  juris- 
diction which  is  vested,  it  says,  in  six  tribunals,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  two,  as  follows: 

1,  Thfi  TJonsf  of  Lnrd^. 

This  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  In  r  ases  ot  lmitt'a(  hment,  and 
where  a  peer  indicted  for  felony  or  treason  claims  llie  rigbl  to  be  tried 
by  hiM  peers.* 

2.  The  King's  Bench  Division. 

ThB  orlglaa!  JuiiBdictloa  of  tbto  Conrt,  wblcli  extends  OTer  all  Indictable 
offenses.  Is  seldom  ezereised  ezceirt  in  prooeedlngs  npon  information.  In- 

dktments  may  in  special  cases  be  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari  into  tbe 
Kings  Bencb  Division  from  an  inferior  court. 

*  Also  the  House  of  Lords  Is  given     tion  from  that  Court.    See  po«^, 
by  the  act  creating  the  Court  ot    p.  186. 
Criminal  Appeal*  appellate  Jurisdlo 
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3.  The  Assise  Courts. 

Most  Indict nhip  offenses  are  tried  In  the  Courts  of  Assize  and  quarter 
sessions.  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  acting  under  commissions  of  oyer 
and  tenniner*  and  gaol  delivery,  sit  at  the  assizes,  wliich  are  held  in  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  compoelng  circuits.  Tliere  are  eight 
circuits  and  the  assizes  are  held  four  tiroes  a  year.  The  arrival  of  the 
judge  in  an  nsslzo  town  Is  an  occasion  of  great  Importance,  and  the  court 
Is  opened  with  much  ceremony.  The  judge  In  his  red  robe  Is  accompa- 
nied upon  the  bench  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  often  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city.  It  Is  believed  that  these  cere- 
monies foster  a  respect  for  the  law  and  the  conrts. 

In  certain  cases,  when  a  Judge  Is  unable  to  go  on  circuit*  a  King's  eonn- 
sel  is  appointed  special  commissioner  to  sit  nt  the  assizes.  He  has  not 
the  right  to  wf.^r  the  red  ro?)e,  but  sits  In  a  black  gown.  It  Is  said  to  be  a 
source  of  much  disappoiutmtnt  to  the  prisoners  when  a  King's  counsel  pre- 
sides at  the  assizes,  as  they  consider  It  their  lawful  privilege  to  be  tried 
by  the  *'red  Judge." 

4.  The  QitarUi  Htssions  and  Recorders. 

The  quarter  sessions,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  lesser  Indict- 
able offenses,  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  the  counties  and  borough 
towns.   In  the  county  sessions  the  Justices  of  the  peace  act  as  Judges. 

There  must  be  two  or  more  justices  on  the  bench  fit  enrh  sitting  of  the 
court.  The  justices  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman.  He  is  the  pre- 
siding officer,  and  sums  up  the  evidence-  to  the  jury.  In  the  borough  ses- 
sions, the  Recorder  of  the  borough  is  judge. 

T^iilike  the  American  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  is  a  petty 
judicial  officer,  elected  generally,  for  a  short  term  and  with 
power  to  try  civil  cases,  as  well  as  minor  criminal  offences 
and  also  to  commit  for  trial,  the  Snglish  Justice  of  the 
Peace  takes  liigh  rank  both  in  society  and  in  legal  admin- 
istration. He  need  not  be  a  lawyer  but  he  is  usually  a 
man  of  standing  in  the  community.  He  has  no  iurisdiction 
in  ordinary  civil  causes  l)iit  hoai  .s  and  dett  rijiinos  minor 
offences,  and  in  serious  ones  commits  for  trial  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  or  tiie  Assizes;  he  has  also  jurisdiction  in 
bastardy  cases, 

disputes  between  employers  and  workmen,  clnlms  for  poor  rates,  dis- 
pnte?:  as  to  making  of  roads  and  tlie  repairs  of  sewers,  granting  or  with- 
holding of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  school  attendance, 
▼acclnation  orders*  orders  for  the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives  on 
the  ground  of  cruelty,  and  the  like.  The  Justices  are  assisted,  so  far  as 
the  legal  aspect  of  their  duties  is  concerned,  hy  a  clerk  to  the  justices,  who 
must  be  a  lawyer  of  five  years'  standlnc  Every  hearing  before  them  must 
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take  place  In  public,  and  in  open  court.  At  this  hearing  the  accuaed  U 

entitled  to  be  represented  hy  counsel  or  solJeltor,  may  put  such  qnostlons 
to  the  witnesses  called  against  him  as  he  thinks  fit,  may  give  evidence 
on  his  own  behalf,  or  may  make  such  statement  in  mitigation  as  he  de- 
etres.  After  the  case  has  been  beard,  unless,  from  its  gravity,  it  is  one 
of  thoee  which  are  bound  to  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  asBbea,  the  iuBtlcee» 
If  they  are  satlsfled  that  the  offense  was  committed  by  the  accased.  may 
convict,  and  either  fine,  send  to  prison  or  bind  over  the  prisoner  to  be  of 
good  behavior  for  a  certain  period.  Tf  the  offense  la  one  which  the  pris- 
oner has  the  option  of  having  dealt  with  bummarily  or  sent  tor  trial  to  the 
assizes,  and  the  prisoner  elects  to  go  to  trial  by  a  jury,  the  chairman  of 
the  magistrates,  before  allowing  him  to  make  any  statement*  Is  bound 
to  read  to  him  the  following:  "Having  heard  the  eyldenoe,  do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  In  answer  to  the  charge?  You  are  not  obliged  to  say  any- 
thing unless  you  desire  to  do  ?o.  but  v.hatever  you  say  will  be  taken  down 
In  writing:,  and  may  he  given  in  evidence  apalnst  you  nt  yo\ir  trial."  If 
the  complaint  is  in  respect  of  an  imlictable  oiteuse,  and  the  prisoner  be 
sent  for  trial  as  above  Indicated,  then  the  procedure,  so  far  as  Its  essence 
is  concerned,  in  bringing  the  prisoner  to  trial  before  a  Jury,  is  the  same 
as  In  a  trial  at  the  assizes.  In  the  borough  towns,  the  v.  orU  of  the  jus- 
tices Is  performed  by  the  Recorder.  He  is  a  member  of  the  bar,  of  high 
standing,  usually  a  King's  counsel,  residing  !n  T.ondon.  His  jiuiii  lal  dutie.'^ 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  Recorder  of  Loudon),  do  not  wiihuiaw  him 
from  practice  and,  when  not  sitting  as  Recorder  In  Ills  borough,  he  may 
be  leading  a  case,  either  for  the  prosecution  or  defense.  In  the  London 
Criminal  Court  or  on  circuit.  In  the  great  County  of  London  the  magis- 
trates sit  In  two  divisions  and  are  presided  over  by  two  permanent  and 
paid  chairmen  who  have  all  the  (luallflcatlons  of  King's  Bench  judges. 

5.  The  Central  Criminal  Court. 

This  court  was  established  by  act  of  Parliament  in  and  took  the 

place  of  sessions  held  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ex- 
tends over  all  indictable  offenses  committed  wlfhln  the  city  and  county 
of  London,  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  parts  of  adjoining  counties.  The 
whole  area  constitutes  an  artificial  county  for  purposes  of  venue.  In  prac- 
tice the  judges  of  the  Central  Criminal  Conrt  are  a  judpe  of  thr  High 
Court,  the  Recorder  of  London,  the  Common  Serjeant,  and  one  or  both  of 
the  judges  of  the  City  of  London  Court. 

6.  The  Petty  f^f^saionfi  and  Pnhrr  Mnnist rati  s. 

The  courts  of  potty  sessions  are  compo.'-cd  of  justices  of  the  iieace.  They 
may  exercise  a  summary  jurisdiction,  or  may  commit  an  accused  to  trial 
at  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  specially 
appointed  police  magistrates  have  a  similar  jurisdiction. 

The  AppeUote  Procedure  in  England  Is  vested  in: 

1.  The  Quarter  SeuUme, 

Appeals  lie  In  certain  cases,  specifically  named  by  statute,  from  the 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  (the  petty  sessions  and  police  magistrates). 
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to  the  quarter  Hesbions,  where  the  Justices  of  the  peace  sit  in  banc.  Upon 
the  hearing,  either  party  to  the  appeal  may  call  evldeiice  which  was  not 
given  at  the  trial.  The  decision  of  the  justices  upon  the  appeal  Is  final 
unless  they  state  a  case  for  the  decision  o(  the  High  Court. 

2.  The  Court  of  CfimiiMiZ  AppetO, 

n. 

THE  JUDICIAL  ^  OEC£  AND  SALABIES. 

The  committee  points  out  that  a  mistake  is  frequently 
made  by  American  writers  (in  comparing  the  English  with 
the  American  judicial  force)  by  assuming  that  the  six- 
teen, now  eighteen,-  judges  of  the  Court   of  King's 

Bench  are  the  only  judixes  trying  indictable  offences.  As 
a  inntter  of  fact  it  lindtj  that  the  criminal  judges  of  Eng- 
land are  the  eicrhteen  King's  ])cn(li  judges,  about  sixty 
rocordors  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  counties,  who  form  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
in  T.ondou  the  reycorder,  the  common  serjeant  and  two  city 
judges. 

But  the  judges  (not  the  justices)  try  civil  cases  as  well, 
English  sentiment  being  against  purely  criminal  judges. 
Men  who  try  criminal  cases  only,  it  is  thought  are  apt  to 
lean  too  strongly  either  for  or  against  the  accused. 

Comparing  the  salaries  of  the  English  judiciary  with 
what  we  pay  our  judges,  the  committee  finds  that  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  receives  $40,000  a  year,  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  $25,000,  the  recorder  of  London 
$20,000,  the  common  sei^eant,  $15,000,  the  com- 
missioners and  the  chairman  of  the  T.ondon  ses- 
sions $10,000  each.  Even  a  Ijondon  police  mag- 
istrate receives  $7,500  a  year.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  bench  in  England  is  filled  liy  tlie  best  talent 
the  country  can  produce,  and  it  costs  England  ])roportion- 
ately  less  than  it  costs  the  United  States  because  of  the 
smaller  judicial  force  and  the  large  number  of  men  who 

'  Through  a  misprint  In  the  He-  King's  Bench  appears  as  20  instead 
port  the  nnmtier  of  judges  of  the    of  18. 
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serve  without  pay.  In  this  class  are  included  all  the  magis- 
trates of  all  the  counties  of  England  who  are  paid  nothing, 
"but  who  accept  the  lahor  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
o£^ce  on  account  of  its  dignity  and  out  of  public  spirit. 


BAIL. 

Though  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  right  to  o^rant  bail  in 
criminal  cases,  such  as  some  of  our  state  constitutions  con- 
tain— **A11  offenses  shall  be  bailable  except  murder  in  the 
first  degree  where  the  proof  is  evident  and  the  presump- 
iion  great** — it  being  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  conrtt 
yet  it  is  rarely  granted  in  cases  of  felony.  In  very  minor 
cases  wHere  the  aoeased  person  is  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  police  station,  the  inspector  in  ehaiige  will  nsnally  let 
bim  go  free  until  he  can  be  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
if  his  address  can  be  verified  and  he  seems  respectable  and 
likely  to  come  up  when  wanted. 

IV. 

SIABTINQ  XS£  PB0S£CUXI0N. 

The  prosecution  is  started  either  by  arrest  or  STunmons. 
The  law  as  to  arrest  with  and  withont  warrant  is  about 
the  same  in  England  as  with  ns. 

The  snmmons  is  used  lar^fely  in  offences  not  involving  any 
serious  consequonces,  when  it  is  not  likely  that  the  accused 
will  endeavor  to  escape.  If  the  sunununs  to  attend  the 
court  and  answer  the  criminal  charge  is  not  obeyed,  the 
warrant  is  then  issued.  A  warrant  must  uavov  I  c  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  a  person  whose  attendance  can  l)e  secured 
by  summons.  In  a  case  heard  by  the  committee  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  a  shop-keeper  was  on  trial  for  receiving 
stolen  property,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  arrested  upon 
a  warrant.  The  judge  inquired  particularly  why  a  warrant 
was  issued,  criticised  the  policeman  for  making  the  arrest 
and  said  that  a  summons  would  have  been  sufficient. 
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In  short,  the  English  idea  of  personal  liberty  does  not  per- 
mit the  arrest  of  a  person  unless  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
his  attendance  to  answer  the  criminal  charge.  The  despotic 
power  of  arrest  given  to  the  police  in  the  United  States — 
and  Bussia — is  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 

After  the  commitment  by  the  magistrate  the  proceed- 
ings  are  continned  by  information,  indictment,  or  coroner*8 
inquisition.  Au  iDiormation  lies  only  for  a  misdemeanor 
of  a  public  kind,  as  for  example,  a  seditious  libel.  All  other 
oflPences  must  be  tried  on  indictment.  The  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  jury  cliarf2:ing  murder  or  manslaughter,  has  the 
same  effect  as  an  indictment. 

Where  an  indictment  and  a  coroner's  inquisition  co- 
exist against  an  accused  })erson  for  the  same  ofitence  there 
is  no  rule  which  precludes  the  giving  of  him  in  charge  to 
a  jury  upon  both  the  indictment  and  the  inquisition  simnl- 
taneonsly,  and  in  practice  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  London  this  is  generally  done* 

V. 

DBPBOTS  IN  nSTDIOTMBNT. 

Tliis  subject  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  our 
criminal  appeals  and  which  is  the  ground  for  so  many 
reversals  in  our  courts  is  practically  unheard  of  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  olden  days  it  was  common,  and  our  hair- 
splitting rules  in  regard  to  what  an  indictment  should 
contain  are  taken  from  the  ancient  English  law.  But  an 
English  barrister  who  should  set  up  such  an  objection  to  an 
indictment,  as  our  criminal  lawyers  do  every  day,  would 
be  told  by  the  judge,  as  Pollock,  C.  B.,  told  a  technical 
counsel  half  a  century  ago,  ''Your  point  has  nothing  in 
it,  though  it  is  likely  that  a  hundred  years  ago  you  m^ht 
have  succeeded." 

There  is  really  no  use  in  an  English  lawyer  of  today 
relying  upon  a  defect  in  an  indictment  to  help  him  out,  for 
in  the  first  place  the  indictments  are  brief  and  without  any 
technical  words;  in  the  second  place  every  objection  to  an 
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indictment  must  be  made  by  a  motion  to  quash  or  demurrer 
before  the  jnry  is  sworn;  and  in  the  third  place  the  court 
will  always  amend  the  indictment  to  make  it  fit  the  case. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  an  American  and 
English  indictment,  here  is  an  example  of  an  indictment 
for  murder  in  most  of  the  states: 

Stats  op  M.  In  tbb  ▲.Cucuit  Goubt. 

CooKTT  w  A.  Adoubt  Tbbk,  a.  D,»  1906. 

The  grand  jurors  for  the  State  of  M.,  impaaeled,  sworn  and  charged 
to  Inquire  within  and  for  the  body  of  the  County  of  A.  and  State  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  present  and  charge: 

"That  G.  W.  and  C.  W.,  late  of  the  County  of  A.,  and  State  of  Missouri, 
on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1904,  at  the  County  of  A.  and  State  of  Mia- 
aonrl.  did  then  and  there,  in  and  upon  the  hodjr  of  one  B.  P.,  then  and 
there  being  anlawfoUy,  willfully,  felonlouBly,  premeditatedly.  on  purpose, 
nri'l  of  maliee  aforethought  make  an  assault,  and  with  a  certain  dangerous 
and  deadly  weapon,  to-wit,  a  club,  which  said  '  !iib  was  then  and  there  of 
the  length  of  four  feet,  of  the  breadth  of  two  inches,  and  of  the  weight  of 
ten  pounds,  and  which  said  club  the  said  G.  W.  and  C.  W.  then  and  there 
in  bands  had  and  held,  the  eaid  O.  W.  and  C.  W.  did  then  and  there  un^ 
lawfully,  wUlfuUy.  feloniously*  premeditatedly*  on  purpose,  and  of  their 
nuilice  aforethought  strike  and  beat  him.  the  said  E.  P.,  and  at  and  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  head  of  him,  the  said  E.  P.,  with  the  club  afore- 
said, and  inliictiug  on  and  giving  to  him,  the  said  E.  P.,  in  and  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  head  of  him,  the  said  E.  P..  one  mortal  wound,  which 
said  mortal  wound  was  of  the  length  of  four  Inches  and  of  the  breadth 
of  two  inches,  of  which  said  mortal  wound  the  said  B.  P.,  from  said  16th 
day  of  January,  1(104,  the  year  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  until 
the  18th  day  of  January,  In  the  year  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
did  languish,  and  languishing,  did  li^"*,  on  which  said  18th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  said  E.  P.,  in  the  county  and  state  afore* 
said,  of  the  mortal  wound  aforesaid,  died;  and  so  the  grand  Jurors  afore> 
said  upon  their  ofllclal  oath  as  aforesaid,  doth  ssy  that  the  said  0.  W.  and 
C.  W.,  him  the  said  E.  P..  In  the  manner  and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  will- 
fully, unlawfully,  feloniously,  premeditatedly.  on  purpose,  and  of  malice 
aforethought  did  kill  and  murder,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
state." 

This  is  almost  exactly  in  the  form  of  the  English  indict- 
ment in  the  first  three  periods  of  English  history  from  the 
days  of  the  Normans  to  the  days  of  Victoria.  But  today 
here  is  the  form  used  in  England: 

'Tha  Jurors  for  our  Lord,  the  King,  upon  their  oath  present  that  G.  W. 
and  C.  W.  on  January  16,  1904,  feloniously,  ^wilfully,  and  of  their  malice 
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aforethought  did  kill  and  murder  one  B.  P.,  agalnat  tbe  peace  of  our  Lord, 
the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity." 

The  joke  in  this  kind  of  technical  and  long-drawn  out 
]i]iraseology  is  that  after  long  argument  over  the  indictment 
just  set  ont  the  court  reversed  the  con\'ietion  and  ordered  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  document  did  not  sulhciently 
show  whether  the  mortal  blow  was  inflicted  with  a  ciub.^^ 

VT. 

XHE  PBOSSCUIOB. 

There  are  no  such  officers  in  England  as  our  prosecuting  attorneys.  Froflp 
ecntlons  are  begun  and  carried  through  by  either  (1)  a  jnlvate  person 
callefl  the  "prosecutor."  usually  the  sufferer  by  the  crimiual  act,  (2)  the 
police,  or  (3)  the  director  of  public  prosecutions. 

(1)  The  private  prosecutor  begins  the  prosecution  and  nnploys  coun- 
sel to'  conduct  It.  At  the  trial  he  has  no  standing  other  than  that  of  a 
witness  and  Is  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  case.  His 
costs  are  provided  for  by  statute,  and  his  duty  ends  with  the  con?iction 
or  acfiuittal  of  the  prisoner. 

(2)  If  the  complainant  is  poor  or  is  unwilling  to  prosecute  or  If  there 
Is  no  complainant  hut  the  police,  then  the  police  carry  on  the'  prosecution 
with  counsel  supplied  by  the  Crown. 

(S)  The  director  of  public  prosecutions  Is  an  official  appointed  by  the 
government,  whose  duty  it  Is,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  attorney- 
general,  to  institute  or  carry  on  erlniinal  proceedings  in  cases  which  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  of  importance  or  advise  persons  concerned  in  such  pro- 
ceedings; and  to  appear  for  the  Grown  in  criminal  appeals. 

The  consent  of  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  la  required  In  prose* 
cutlona  for  Incest,  and  for  being  an  habitual  criminal. 

vn. 

TEE  JTJBT* 

The  members  of  the  jury  panel  are  summoned  by  the 
sheriff  from  a  list  of  qualified  y'>ersons  furnished  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  and  townships. 

The  qualifications  are  ownership  of  real  estate  or  that 
he  is  a  householder  paying  a  certain  rental. 

The  grounds  of  disqualification  are  (1)  propter  honoris 

%  State  V.  Woodward,  191  Mo.  167. 
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respectum,  i.  e.,  that  he  is  a  peer  or  lord  of  Parliament; 
(2)  propter  defectum,  i.  e.,  that  he  is  personally  deficient, 
as  an  infant,  alien,  lunatic;  (3)  propii  r  dvlietiim,  i.  e.,  that 
he  is  an  outlaw  or  convict;  (4)  propter  affectum^  i.  e.,  that 
he  is  biased  on  account  of  words,  relationship  or  employ- 
ment. But  a  man  is  not  considered  as  having  a  bias  simply 
because  he  may  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  he  has  heard  them  from  others  or  read  them 
in  newspapers. 

Challenges  of  a  juror  are  very  rare.  The  committee  in 
all  the  cases  it  saw  tried  in  nearly  three  months  in  London 
and  the  country,  did  not  witness  a  single  challenge. 

Nevertheless  the  law  of  England  recognizes  the  right  of  challenge.  In 
t«loiif«8  tbe  acciued  Iwb  twenty  peremptory  challenges,  but  the  Crown 
has  none.  If  the  Crown  objects  to  a  certain  Juror  the  court  orders  him 
to  stand  aside  until  the  panel  has  been  exhaustf  d  or  a  jury  obtnined.  Then* 
on  tho  panel  being  called  over,  if  the  j'.iry  box  Is  not  flllcil.  the  Crown 
must  challenge  for  cause  only.  There  is  no  peremptory  challenge  in  mis- 
demeanors. 

Challenges  for  cause  are  unlimited,  the  causes  being  the  four  mentioned 
aboTe.  But  where  our  practice  and  the  Bngllsh  practice  Is  so  wide  apart 

Is  in  the  matter  of  the  examination  of  the  Juror.   While  the  English  law 

permits  a  question  to  be  put  to  a  juror  to  pho-v  that  b'^  i:-;  inrompntcnt 
propter  drill  tuvi  or  propter  (fffrrtum,  the  question  must  be  based  on  a 
previous  challenge,  naming  the  ground  and  based  on  evidence;  neither  the 
Crown  nor  the  defense  is  permitted  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  In  the 
hope  of  dlsooverlng  from  the  Juror*s  answers  some  ground  which  they  bad 
no  prertous  evidence  to  support  And  a  challenge  propter  atfectuvni  1.  e.. 
thnt  the  Juror  is  not  indifferent,  but  Is  binned,  must  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence aliunde:  It  is  not  allo'.valile  to  ask  a  juryman  whether  he  has  an 
opinion  or  has  expressed  one.  The  counsel  must  challenge  the  juror  he 
objects  to,  must  state  the  ground  of  bias  and  must  then  produce  his  wit- 
assaes  In  support  of  his  charge;  and  the  question  is  decided  not  by  the 
Court,  hut  \u  triers. 

The  examination  of  tlio  juror  on  the  voir  dire,  so  familiar 
in  our  courts  was  never  witnessed.  The  practice  is  for  the 
counsel  to  agree  beforehand  that  a  juror  or  jurors  they 
object  to  shall  not  be  called,  the  clerk  is  notified  and  does 
not  call  him;  and  if  on  arraignment  the  prisoner  objects 
to  one  or  more  of  the  jnrymen,  the  court  promptly  orders 
them  to  leave  the  box  and  others  take  their  places. 
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The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  reason  which 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  confidence  of  court  and  connsel 

in  the  fairness  of  the  men  called  as  jurors  is  the  influence 
of  the  courts  upon  the  press  and  the  authority  wliich  they 
exercise  in  preventing:  the  newspapers  from  prejndging  a 
pending  ease.  From  the  day  tlie  i)roseention  is  begun  until 
the  jury  renders  its  verdict,  a  newspa]Ter  is  not  })erinitted 
to  comment  upon  the  evidence  or  express  opinions  u])on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  Anything  beyond  a  fair 
report  of  the  evidence,  as  it  is  given  in  the  magistrates' 
or  the  trial  court,  is  forbidden.  For  a  newspaper  to  pub- 
lish a  comment  upon  pending  judicial  proceedings^  either 
criminal  or  civil,  which  comment  would  be  likely  to  inflnence 
the  minds  of  persons  who  might  become  jurors,  is  a  con- 
tempt of  court  and  is  severely  punished.  Examples  of  this, 
m  recent  cases  have  been  referred  to  in  a  former  issue  of 
the  Review.* 

vin. 

ATTITUDE  OF  COUNSEL  FOB  PB08ECUTI0N. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  prosecutions  in  England  are  of  two 
kinds,  public  and  private.  In  a  public  prosecution  the  goTemment  re- 
talna  a  barrister  to  act  in  that  ]»articu1ar  ease.  All  the  pvblic  prosecutions 
during  a  term  of  court  may  be  conducted  by  different  counsel,  and  it  often 

hnpppTis  that  at  a  single  term  of  court  the  same  barrister  may  represent 
the  Crown  in  some  cases  and  the  defense  in  others. 

In  public  prosecutions  counsel  for  the  Crown  is  not  a  partisan  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  convict  His  function  Is  to  conduct  an  investigation  to  de^ 
termlne  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tbe  accused.  In  opening  tbe  case  for  tbe 
prosecution  counsel  generally  states  the  circumstances  favorable  to  tbe 
prK-nTip-r,  a-^  well  as  thow  tenfUng  to  show  his  guilt.  lie  also  ^^arns  the 
jury  of  points  of  v.cakness  in  the  prosecution's  case;  for  instance,  that 
the  testimony  of  a  certain  witness  is  open  to  suspicion.  In  cases  where 
the  prisoner's  mental  or  physical  condition  is  materia^  counsel  for  tbe 
Crown  puts  the  prison  doctor  on  the  stand,  and  his  testimony  may  dispose 
of  the  case  in  the  prisoner's  favor.  If  the  prisoner  has  made  a  statement 
before  the  mafrlstrate.  this  is  read  to  the  jury  at  the  close  of  the  evidence 
for  the  Crown  as  part  of  the  prosecution's  case.  In  some  instances,  when 
Justice  seemed  to  demand  it,  questions  favorable  to  the  prisoner  were  put 
to  witnesses  by  counsel  for  the  Crown.  In  the  trial  of  Re9  v*  Kutierow 

'  See  Vol.  44  Am.  Law  Rev.,  p.  941. 
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(Central  Criminal  Court,  July  19),  wher*>  it  seempd  that  the  prosecuting 
witness  was  not  telling  a  trnp  story,  counsel  [or  the  Crown  examined  the  oth- 
er witnesses  in  favor  oi  the  prisoner,  asking  several  questions  as  to  bearsay« 
for  which  he  eicuaed  himself  to  the  Jadge  on  the  ground  that  he  was  doing 
it  on  behalf  of  the  prieoner.  In  some  casee  where  the  prisoner  pleaded 
guilty  counsel  for  the  Crown  told  of  extenuating  circumstances.  The  non- 
partisan attitude  of  the  prosecntion  is  more  marked  where  the  prisoner  is 
undefended. 

It  Is  provided  by  statute  that  in  certain  cases  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion must  give  notice  to  the  defendant  of  matters  that  will  be  proved  at 
the  trial.  Thus,  on  an  indictment  for  an  offense  for  which  drunkenness 

is  a  contributing  cause,  where  the  prosecution  Intends  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  Is  an  habitual  drunkard,  "unless  evidence  that  the  offender  is 
an  habitual  drunkard  has  been  given  before  he  is  committed  for  trial,  not 
less  than  seven  days'  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
coart  by  which  the  defendant  is  to  be  tried,  and  to  the  off«ider,  that  it  is 
intended  to  charge  habitual  drunkenness  in  the  indictment'* 

Upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  where  the  prosecution 
intends  to  introduce  evidence  of  previous  convictions  of  similar  offenses 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  in  the  case  on  trial  the  defendant  had 
guilty  knowledge^  seven  days'  notice  in  writing  must  be  given  to  the  de- 
fendant ttat  it  la  tntffiDded  to  Introduce  evidence  of  the  previous  convlo* 
tions.  Where  the  prosecution  calls  witnesses  whose  depositions  were  not 
tsken  before  the  trial  and  whose  names  are  not  upon  the  back  of  the  in- 
dictment, notice  of  intention  to  call  such  witnesses,  with  a  copy  of  their 
evidence,  should  be  given  to  the  defendant  and  also  to  the  trial  court. 

Where  the  prosecution  intends  to  introduce  evidence,  in  accordance 
with  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  of  a  conviction  for  fraud  or  dis- 
honesty, not  less  than  sevra  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  defendant 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution  has  the  right  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the 
Jury  except  in  cases  ^vliere  the  prisoner  l  -  undefended  and  has  been  the 
only  witness  in  his  own  behalf.  This  right  is  seldom  exercised,  espe- 
cially where  the  evidence  for  the  defense  is  only  as  to  character.  In  gen- 
Mai  It  may  be  nid  that  counsel  for  the  Crown  sums  up  his  case  only 
where  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  which  he  wishes  to  correct  or 
when  he  desires  to  explain  apparent  contradictions  in  the  testimony.  In 
exercising  his  ri^ht  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  counsel  for  the  Crown  is  for- 
bidden by  act  of  Parliament  to  (omment  upon  the  failure  of  the  prisoner, 
or  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  prisoner,  to  testify.  When  the  prisoner  is 
tindefended  counsel  for  the  Crown  very  rarely  sums  up  the  evidence. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  defers  very  much  to  the  Judge.  Sometimes  during 
the  trial  the  judge  is  consulted  regarding  the  order  in  which  the  witnesses 
for  the  pro5;ecution  are  to  be  called,  and  Is  even  asked  if  further  evidence 
need  be  Introduced. 

Counsel  for  a  private  prosecutor  is  more  of  a  partisan  than  counsel  for 
the  Crown  in  a  public  prosecution,  but  can  prejudice  his  case  with  judge 
and  Jury  by  a  display  of  too  much  partisanship. 
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Later  information  from  an  authoritative  source  shows 
that  the  stntcment  above,  "when  the  prisoner  is  wnde- 
lended,  counsel  for  the  Crown  very  rarely  sums  up  the 
eridencei"  is  not  quite  accurate.  It  seems  that  when  the 
prisoner  is  undefended  eounsel  for  the  crown  has  no  right 
to  BUDi  lip  the  evidence  and  even  when  an  undefended  pris- 
oner (rails  witnesses;  in  his  liflialf,  eoiinsel  for  the  Crown 
only  excr(  !-«-<  his  right  of  reply  when  the  interests  of  the 
case  demand  it. 

IX. 

ATTITUDE  or  COtTSSEL  FOB  DEFEX8B. 

The  atiituae  cf  (.oun.scl  for  the  defftose  seneralljr  appears  to  be  that  oC 
one  wbo  Is  endeavoring  to  bring  out  facta  tending  to  disprove  his  rllent's 
gulU,  rather  than  to  confuse  the  Issue  po  as  to  make  a  decision  ilimcuU, 
or  to  get  ciTor  oii  the  re<ord  which  may  be  the  basis  of  an  app^-al.  This 
attitude  is  due  to  at  least  two  causes — one  of  which  is  the  high  standard 
of  the  profession:  the  other  1b  the  careful  supervision  by  tbe  judge  of  tbo 
proceedings  of  the  trial. 

Couneel  for  the  pt  iiioner  it«  allowed  and  generally  takm  more  latitude 
than  counsel  for  the  Crown,  In  the  eKaminatlon  and  croea^canlnatlon  of 
witnesses,  nnd  In  his  rpmnrk^  to  the  jury.  He  makes  more  fretjuent  ob- 
jections to  the  cjucstions  ol'  tspi  osing  courif^f-l,  He  Is  sometkues  permitted 
to  excuse  tbe  puttliiR  of  question!)  otherv.iKe  objectionable  on  fho  gronnd 
that  tbe  CAM  la  an  Important  and  serloua  one.  Thus,  in  one  case  caunael 
for  the  prisoner,  who  was  asking  a  witness  questions  on  coUateral 
niattirs,  \\h<n  rautloned  by  the  judge,  replied:  "It  Is  a  very  Import- 
ant case  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  give  me  every  possible  lati- 
tude." Counsel  for  defense  likewise  has  considerable  freedom  In  sum- 
mint;  IIP  Ms  ease.  "In  summing  up  the  evlJent-e  for  the  tlofen.'^f,  the 
prisoner's  counsel  is  not  to  bo  restricted  merely  to  remarks  on  tbe 
•▼ideiice  of  bis  witnesses,  bat  it  anTtblag  occurs  to  him,  which  It  Is 
deslrn1i!(?  to  pay  on  the  whole  caae,  he  Is  at  liberty  to  say  it."  The 
extent  to  which  tbe  prisoner's  counsel  is  allowed  a  privilege  not  en- 
]03red  by  counsel  for  the  Crown  varies  with  the  particular  trial  Judge. 
There  Is  also  the  following  formal  limitation:  "In  the  opln'f>n  of  the 
Judges  It  is  contrary  to  the  administration  and  practice  of  the  crim- 
inal law  as  hitherto  allowed,  that  counsel  for  prisoners  should  statB 
to  the  jury,  as  alleged  eilstlng  fticts.  mattors  which  tliey  have  been 
told  In  their  Instructions,  on  the  authority  of  the  prisoner,  but  which 
they  do  not  propose  to  prove  In  eviitcnre"  (Resolution  of  Judges, 
November  26,  1881.)  Counsel  for  the  defense  Is  permitted  to  crosa- 
azamliie  tlM  proseeotJon's  wltaasses  by  nggMtJiig  to  tlNiii«  •>  tX9», 
facts  whlL'h  are  Inconi^lstent  with  the  testtnunUf  Of  fbOM  witnesses^ 
but  which  have  not  appeared  in  evidence. 
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X. 

OBNEBAXi  OOMliBNTS  OK  OOXnSSBU 

In  tlM  ttlBl  of  a  criminal  case  in  England  there  are  comparatively 
few  objections  made  to  the  QueBtlons  of  opposing  counsel.  This  Is  due 
to  two  reasons:  first,  counsel  does  not  endeavor  to  get  before  the  jury 

Inadmissible  evidence  by  suggesting  It  In  the  form  of  a  question;  seo- 
end.  the  orposiug  coun^'pl  dor"^  tint  generally  object  to  questions  v.hich 
are  only  teclinically  improper,  if  the  merits  of  the  case  will  not  be 
thereby  affected. 

Tho  practice  of  counsel  is  not  Invariably  In  accord  with  the  above 
statement,  but  depends  somewhat  upon  the  temperament  of  opposing 

counsel,  antl  the  prrpnnnl  attitude  of  the  trial  judge.  In  one  case  there 
were  many  objections  and  much  wrangling  by  counsel.  In  another  ca.se 
counsel  for  both  sides  Indulged  in  considerable  levity.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  rare  exceptions. 

The  division  of  English  lawyers  Into  two  classes,  vis.,  barristers  and 
8<dlcltors,  affects  in  some  d^sree  thtf  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases.  Onp  advantageous  feature  of  this  division  is  that  counsel  are 
trained  advocatf  ",  whose  experience  is  oonnned  to  the  trying  of  cases. 
They  are  speclaliritii  in  this  art.  and  aie  tuabled  to  reach  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency.  The  traditions  of  this  branch  of  the  profession  have  influ- 
ence in  securing-  the  proper  trial  of  cases. 

The  division  of  the  bar  has  also  certain  disadvantageous  and  unsatla* 
factory  frnturr??.  Totmsel  for  the  prisoner,  for  Instance,  receives  hi-  In- 
structions tiom  the  solicitor,  and  very  seldom  hns  any  communication 
with  the  prisoner  himself.  In  many  cases  counsel  has  not  toubulted  with 
the  witnesses,  and  knows  nothing  of  their  personal  characteristics  before 
thoy  appear  on  the  witness  stand.*  Although  the  solicitor  may  endeavor 
to  Inform  counsel  folly,  many  points  arise  In  the  course  of  the  trisl  on 
which  counsel  has  not  been  instructed.  The  prisoner  and  h\'r.  counsel 
cannot  communicate  directly  with  each  other  during  the  trial,  Inn  must 
do  so  through  the  solicitor.  It  appears  rather  awkward,  at  least  to  one 
not  accustomed  to  such  procedure,  to  see  the  trial  of  a  case  interrupted 
while  counsel  leans  over  and  puts  a  question  to  the  solicitor,  who  goes 
to  the  dock  and  consults  with  tho  prisoner,  and  then  returns  with  an  an- 
swer to  counsel. 

In  the  Court  of  Criminn!  Appeal  a  number  of  eases  were  observefl  t  y 
us  In  which  the  counael  who  argued  the  appeal  had  not  represented 
the  prisoner  at  the  trial.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  judges  asked  counsel 
several  questions  regarding  certain  facts  of  the  case.  To  some  of  these 


*The  fact  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
against  the  rule  of  the  English  bar, 
and  considered  an  Impropriety  In 
eouasel,  to  seo  or  consult  with  any 


witnesses  to  fact  in  a  criminal  case 
before  the  trial.  Experts  do  not 
come  within  the  description  of  the 
witnesses  to  fact. 
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be  replied,  "I  do  not  know,  as  I  did  not  try  the  case.  To  others  he  said, 
'*!  do  not  know*  as  I  Imto  not  tieen  Instructed  on  that  point" 

Another  feature  of  the  dlTision  of  t&e  har  is  that  it  Involves  the  pay- 
ing of  a  double  fee  by  the  client.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  this 
double  fee  is  generally  less  than  a  single  tee  for  the  same  services  in  the 
United  States. 

XL 

THE  POWERS  AND  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  JUDGE. 

The  presiding  judge  takes  a  very  active  part  in  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  In  England.  He  directs  the  proceedings  at  every  stage,  and  Is  the 
active,  controlling  power  thronghont  the  trial. 

In  cases  where  counsel  for  the  Crown  states  that  he  believes  the  evl- 

dence  for  the  prosecution  will  not  justify  a  convlcHon  and  therefore  pro* 
poses  not  to  call  any  witnesses,  the  judge  insists  on  knowing  the  grounds 
for  such  belief,  and  will  not  permit  the  prosecutor  to  take  this  course,  un- 
less convinced  that  the  ends  of  Justice  will  be  thereby  served.  Th^  same 
is  true  where  counsel  for  the  Crown  states  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  ]^ea 
of  gnUty  to  one  count  of  an  indictment  and  not  to  proceed  on  the  others. 

If  the  Judge  is  of  the  opinion,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  upon 
the  evidence  presented  the  Jury  should  not  convict,  he  may  stop  the  cas^ 
and  dir«;€t  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  In  one  case  the 
Judge  told  the  Jury  he  was  of  the  opinion,  on  certain  facts  in  the  prose- 
cution's case,  that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  could  not  be  established,  and 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  acquitted*  The  foreman  of  the  jury  replied 
that  the  jury  took  a  different  view  of  the  facts  In  question  and  would  like 
to  hear  more  evidence.  The  judge  then  said  that  If  a  verdict  of  guilty 
-should  be  brought  in  he  would  set  itr  aside,  whereupon  the  jury  found 
the  prisoner  not  guilty.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Judge  is  not  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Jurors,  who  are  often  in  a 
better  position  to  draw  conclusions  from  facts  of  conduct  than  the  Judge. 

Where  there  are  several  counts  to  an  indictment  the  Judge  may  rule 
at  the  rlose  of  the  prosecution's  case  that  the  evidence  presented  will  not 
supiiori  a  convh  tion  on  certain  counts.  The  jury  is  then  told  to  confine 
its  attention  to  the  remaining  count  or  counts. 

The  Judge  of  his  own  initiative  may  call  and  examine  witnesses  who 
are  not  put  on  the  stand  for  the  prosecution  or  defense,  and  It  lies  in  the 
distnretlon  of  the  judge  whether  he  will  permit  these  witnesses  to  be 
cross-examined  by  either  counsel. 

During  the  examination  of  witnesses  by  counsel  the  judge  often  puts 
questions  to  the  witnesses.  This  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  pre- 
vious answer  explained,  or  to  bring  out  facts  which  were  not  shown  dur- 
ing examination  by  counsel.  In  some  of  the  cases  heard,  after  a  witness 
had  been  examined  and  cross-examined  by  counsel,  the  Judge  questioned 
the  witness  regarding  the  matters  testified  to.  If  the  Judge  believes  a 
witness  became  confused  during  cross-examination,  he  will  likely  put 
questions  to  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  answers  given. 
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The  Judge  controls  strictly  the  conduct  of  counsel  throughout  the  trial. 
Counsel  are  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  relevant  and  proper  ques- 
tions and  are  often  required  to  explain  why  certain  questions  are  put  to 
the  witnesees.  In  eeveral  cases  the  Judge  interrupted  so  freqnentlr  that 
counsel  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  case  In  an  orderly 
manner.  In  other  cases  during  the  examination  of  a  witness  by  counsel 
the  judge  put  questions  to  the  witness,  which  counsel  stated  he  intended 
to  ask  later.  The  evidence  in  most  cases  was  introduced  according  to  ther 
▼lew  of  the  Judge  rather  than  that  of  couns^.  Counsel  were  sometimes 
advised  hy  the  court  regarding  the  order  in  which  the  witnesses  were  to 
be  called*  and  were  also  told  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  question  cer- 
tain witnesses  who  were  called. 

The  English  judge  takes  judicial  notice  of  many  matters  which  would 
have  to  be  proved  in  our  courts.  Thus  one  judge  said  he  would  take  no- 
tice without  proof  that  in  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  it 
is  customary  to  baptise  infants  a  few  dasrs  after  birth.  Another  Judge 
took  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  in  EngHsh  music* 
halls  for  the  singers  to  invite  the  audience  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

The  judge  takes  long-hand  notes  of  the  evidence,  often  writing  down 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  verltatim.  These  notes  form  the  basis  for  the 
Judge's  summing  up  and  also  during  the  trial  seem  to  form  the  <tfildal 
record  of  the  proceedings.  If  there  Is  any  dispute  regarding  a  matter 
already  given  in  evidence  It  is  customary  to  have  recourse  to  the  judge's 
notes  rather  thnn  to  those  of  the  shorthand  writer.  Much  time  is  re- 
quired in  the  making  of  these  notes  and  a  witness  is  often  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  an  answer  to  enable  the  judge  to  write  down  what  has  already 
been  said.  As  most  trisls  do  not  last  an  entire  day,  these  notes  are  of 
more  available  use  to  the  Judge  than  a  copy  of  the  shorthand  notes  could 
hOi  because  he  can  now  sum  up  the  evidence  as  soon  as  counsel  have 
spolten  to  the  jury.  This  he  could  not  do  if  he  were  obliged  tO  wait  till 
a  transcript  of  the  shorthand  notes  was  made. 

Some  instances  were  observed  of  the  exercise  by  the  judge  of  a  broader 
prerogative  than  wsa  the  general  rule.  In  certain  cases  the  judge  ex- 
pressed a  forcible  opinion  on  matters  o<dlateral  to  the  issue  of  the  trial. 
Thus  one  judge*  after  sentencing  a  defendant  who  had  pleaded  guilty  tO 
wounding  liK-*  paramour,  delivered  a  homily  on  Illicit  relationships.  Cer- 
tain judges  during  the  trial  expressed  their  opinions  regarding  the  wit- 
ness's testimony  and  even  paraphrased  several  answers  so  as  to  color 
the  meaning.  In  the  trial  of  a  prlsonor  for  murder,  when  the  defense 
was  insanity,  a  witness  for  the  defease  testtHed  that  the  prisoner  had 
on  several  occasions  struck  persons  without  provocation  and  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  in  whi -h  he  stated  he  had  set  fire  to  hi<^  father's  house  in  the 
hope  that  his  father  and  step-mother  would  he  burned  to  death.  The 
Judge  then  said.  "He  was  about  as  evil  a  boy  as  you  could  meet,  was  he 
not?"  The  effect  of  a  number  of  cross  eiamfnatiwM  was  weakened  by  C&e 
judge  restating  the  answer  of  the  witness  given  in  direct  examination* 
or  by  saying  to  the  Jury  there  wsa  no  weight  to  the  point  made  by  coun- 
sel who  was  cross-examining. 
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After  counspl  have  addressed  the  jury  the  Judge  reviews  the  cvidtnce 
in  detail,  and  directs  the  Jury  as  to  the  law  goveraing  the  (acts.  In  tbla 
MUBmlnf  up  tiia  Jodgo  gentrallr  «zpi«mM  Ua  opinlim  resardlng  fin 
weight  and  Importance  of  the  evfdencp.  The  judge  In  summing  up  may 
also  I'oiiimeul  on  the  character  and  demeanor  of  the  wltoesaes.  Where 
an  indictment  permits  conviction  of  an  offense  of  dtffenmt  grades  iht 
Judge  Indicates  to  the  Jury  the  degree  of  the  offense  warranted  by  the 
erldence.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  warn  the  Jury  as  to  the  effect 
of  particular  evidence  In  certain  cases.  Thus,  be  must  tell  the  Jury  It 
cannot  convict  on  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of  an  accomplice.  It  to 
tbe  duty  of  the  Judge  to  eipMn  to  the  Jury  the  effect  of  a  unsworn  ttate- 
ment  made  by  the  prisonfr  to  the  Jury.  A  jndK<"  may.  in  summing  up, 
conuneot  on  the  failure  of  the  accused  to  give  evidence  on  oath;  and  U 
llM  aoeoaed  doee  giTe  erldeneeb  majr  eonmeat  upon  hi*  evidence. 

The  Judge,  in  bis  finminlnE  up,  i?pnerally  endeavors  to  reduce  the  case 
to  ao  Issue  and  to  call  the  attention  ol  the  Jury  to  the  parts  of  tbe  evi- 
dence that  nre  material  in  deciding  this  issue,  leaving  tbe  Jury  free  to 
detennlno  the  yerdtct.  Moat  of  tbe  aummlngs-Qp  beard  were  of  this  ebu^ 
acter. 

In  a  few  Instances,  however,  the  Judge  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
Umite  Juet  indicated,  but  expreeeed  a  strong  opinion  regarding  tbe  goUt 
or  Innocence  of  the  prisoner.  Tn  (act.  In  aeveral  caaec  ohoerved  br  wt, 
the  Judge  practically  directed  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or  not  guilty.  Tn  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  for  attempted  murder  where  the  defense  claimed 
the  laJiuT  «>a  due  to  an  accident,  tbe  Jndge  did  not  leava  to  the  Jwy 
the  alternative  of  acquitting,  but  said  the  question  for  them  to  decide 
was  whether  tbe  prisoner  had  tbe  intent  to  kill  or  merely  to  inflict  se- 
rlouB  bodily  liarm.  In  another  case  wbere  tbe  same  oSeoN  wm  dMrgad, 
tbe  Judge  In  plain  terms  told  tbe  Jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  of 
wounding  with  Intent  to  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm.  lu  tbe  trial  of  a 
defendant  for  murder,  where  the  definse  was  insanity,  the  Judge  mid  to 
tbe  Jury,  "Yon  can  do  nothing  else  but  find  a  verdict  that  the  prisoner  waa 
guilty  of  the  act.  bat  not  raajponalble.'* 

This  right  to  advise  the  jnry  has  always  been  rpearded  as 
a  very  important  function  of  an  English  jutlge.  Hale,  in 
Ms  History  of  the  Common  Law  (Chap.  12),  "touching 
trial  by  jury"  says,  "Another  excellency  of  this  trial  is 
this,  that  the  judge  is  alway-  ]:^resent  at  the  time  of  the 
evidence  s^iven  in  it.  Herein  he  is  ahle,  in  matters  of  law, 
emerging  upon  the  evidence,  to  direct  them,  and  also,  in 
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matters  of  fact,  to  pdve  them  f2:reat  light  and  assi.^tance 
by  his  weighing  the  evidence  before  them,  and  observing 
where  the  question  and  knot  of  the  business  lies ;  and  by 
showing  them  his  opinion  even  in  matter  of  fact,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  and  light  to  laymen.'' 

The  coimnon  law  system  of  trial  by  jury  was  one  of  exact 
balances  and  demanded  a  free  and  fearless  judge  as  well 
as  a  free  and  fearless  jury.  The  jury  may  draw  the  ear  of 
justice  but  the  judge  must  drive  or  before  long  they  will 
drag  it  to  destruction." 

Modem  American  legislation  has  shorn  the  trial  judge 
of  most  of  Ins  common  law  powers  and  with  an  unlimited 
right  of  appeal  from  any  of  his  rulings,  his  real  position 
in  most  of  the  states  is  not  far  above  that  of  a  bailiff  to 
preserve  order  and  direct  the  proceedings. 

By  the  constitution  of  several  states  and  by  the  statutes 
of  many  more  the  most  important  function  of  a  trial 
judge  is  taken  away,  viz.,  his  duty  to  weigh  evidence,  to 
comment  on  the  character  and  clearness  of  the  witnesses 
and  to  indicate  to  the  jury  his  opinion  as  to  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  evidence. 

These  modem  laws  prohibit  the  judge  from  charging 
juries  on  matters  of  fact^  or  commenting  at  all  upon  them. 
In  some  states  all  the  instmctions  to  the  jury  must  be  in 
writing  and  in  others  the  judge  is  required  to  give  or  refuse 
the  instructions  presented  by  counsel  without  modification.* 

This  popular  distrust  of  the  independence  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  trial  court  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  any  other 
civilized  < oimtry  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  great- 
est jurists  and  public  men,  one  of  the  degrading  effects  of 
the  American  plan  of  an  elective  judiciary  i*^  for  the  Federal 
courts,  where  the  judges  are  appointed  for  life,  are  not 
subject  tn  this  rriticism. 

In  the  July- August  number  of  this  Eevibw  we  expect  to 
publish  a  full  report  of  a  late  English  murder  trial  (B. 

'Baldwin  Mod.  Pol.  Inst.,  2r,a.         'Spp  poH,  Current  Topics. 

'Baldwin.  Jd.  254. 
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V.  Dickman,  June,  1910)  as  a  striking  exair]  Ic  of  English 
criminal  procedure  in  a  capital  case  from  tiie  trial  to  the 
execution  and  as  an  illustration  of  what  an  English  charge 
to  the  jury  is,  and  of  the  relation  that  an  English  judge 
bears  to  the  determination  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
accused  person. 

Xiil. 

LBOAL  AID. 

The  judge  may  and  in  serious  cases  will  appoint  a  bar- 
rister, without  pay,  to  defend  a  prisoner  who  is  without 
counsel.  But  not  in  every  case  as  with  us.  The  committee 
witnessed  many  trials  in  wliicli  the  ]irisoner  was  without 
counsel  and  defended  himself.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten tliat  in  England  tlio  judge  still  remains  in  theory 
what  he  was  before  the  statutes  allowing  counsel  in  cases 
of  felony  were  passed,  viz.:  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  In 
several  cases,  which  the  committee  heard,  wliere  the  pris- 
oner was  not  represented  by  counsel^  the  judge  cross-ex- 
amined the  prosecntion's  witnesses,  and  in  smnming  np 
to  the  jury  brought  out  strongly  the  points  in  favor  of 
the  prisoner.  In  the  case  of  one  judge  who  presided  at 
several  trials,  it  seemed  that  the  prisoner  could  not  have 
been  better  defended  had  he  been  able  to  employ  counsel. 

By  a  recent  statute  (1903)  it  is  provided  that  where 
it  appears,  having  regard  to  the  natnri'  of  the  defense 
set  up  by  any  poor  prisoner,  as  dis*  I  i-(  d  in  the  evidence 
given  ()r  statement  made  by  him  before  the  committing 
justices,  tliat  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  justice  that 
he  should  have  legal  aid  in  the  preparation  and  conduct 
of  his  defense,  and  that  his  means  are  insufficient  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  such  aid  the  committing  magistrates  or  the 
judge  of  assize,  may  order  that  he  shall  have  counsel 
assigned  to  him  to  be  paid  by  the  state.  But  in  order  that 
this  shall  be  granted  the  prisoner  must  disclose  his  full 
defense  at  the  examination  so  that  the  court  may  decree 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  justice  that  he  be  granted 
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legal  aid.  In  charging  the  graud  jury  just  after  the  act 
came  in  force  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said: 

"The  act  was  not  intended  to  give  a  ])orson  legal  assist- 
ance in  order  tu  find  out  if  he  had  got  a  defense.  He  was 
not  to  have  solicitor  or  counsel  assigned  to  him  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  governing  principle  oi  the  act  was  that  peo- 
ple who  had  a  defense  should  have  every  inducement  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  .  .  » 
The  act  was  passed  in  the  interests  of  innocent  persons, 
and  such  would  be  advised  in  future  not  to  reserve  tbeir 
defense  bnt  to  disclose  it  at  once,  so  that  it  could  be  investi- 
gated." 

This  illustrates  the  English  idea  that  the  case  if  possible 
should  be  fully  tried  by  the  first  tribunal  before  which 

it  comes.  Therefore  the  preliminary  examination  is  really 
a  trial,  and  the  magistrate  does  not  connnit  unless  the  evi- 
dence presumably  justifies  a  conviction.  For  a  prisoner 
to  reserve  his  defense  is  unusual  and  works  against  him 
on  his  trial  on  the  indictment.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
various  judges  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  A]>peal  expressed 
strong  disapproval,  when  it  appeared  that  the  api)ellant 
did  not  set  forth  his  defense  before  the  magistrate,  but 
reserved  it  till  the  trial.  In  Rex  v.  McNair  (1909,  2  Cr. 
App.  Cas.  2, 4),  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said:  **If  a  prisoner 
is  ill-advised  enough  to  say  at  the  Police  Court  that  he 
will  reserve  bis  defensei  thereby  making  it  impossible  for 
his  story  to  be  investigated  before  trial,  it  is  no  groimd 
upon  whidi  we  can  interfere  with  the  verdict.  For  an 
Innocent  man,  the  sooner  his  defense  is  rained  the  better." 
Again,  in  Rex  v.  Maxwell  (1909,  2  Crim.  App.  Cas.  28,  29), 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said:  **The  jury  were  entitled 
to  consider  adversely  to  appellant  his  silence  at  the  l*olice 
Court,  and  the  fact  that  he  reserved  his  defense.** 

One  objection  made  to  the  creation  of  the  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeal  was  that  as  the  law  then  stood,  a  person  had 
two  trials  and  one  appeal,  the  committal  of  the  magistrate 
was  one  trial,  the  indictment  another,  and  the  trial  in  the 
Assize  Court  a  new  trial  on  appeal. 
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XIV. 

FBISOKEB  AT  TKIAIi. 

Before  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act  of  1838  (61  &  Gz  Vict.,  c.  36),  a  pris- 
oner could  not  take  tlie  stand  in  his  own  behalf,  but  could  make  an  un- 
sworn statement  to  the  Jury  from  the  dock.  This  Aet  reserved  the  prlvl. 
lege  of  making  an  unsworn  statementt  And  gave  the  right  to  testltF  under 

oath.  In  practice,  wlien  the  prisoner  does  not  wish  to  testify  under  oath« 
a  copy  of  his  statement  made  before  the  committing  magl'^itrate  Is  genw^ 
ally  read  to  the  Jury.  An  undefended  prisoner  may  cross-examine  the 
prosecution's  witnesses,  and  may  call  and  examine  witnesses  in  his  de- 
fense. He  may  also  address  the  Jury. 

XV. 

'  FUNCTIONS  OF  FOUOE. 

The  pollco  play  a  very  Important  part  la  erimlnil  trials  and  render 
valuable  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  addition  to  the  arrest 
and  preliminary  questioning  of  accused  persons.  It  is  one  of  tTie  duties 
of  the  police  to  summon  as  witnesses  at  the  trial  all  persons  who  know 
anything  about  the  facts  of  the  case.  Some  of  those  summoned  In  this 
way  may  testify  for  the  prosecntlon  and  others  fOr  the  defense.  Bucih 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  police  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  a  prlfl> 
oner  In  the  defense  of  hi?;  cas^e,  witnesses  Of  whom  he  knew  nothing  may 
be  thus  brought  to  testify  in  his  favor. 

Before  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  the  police  make  careful  Investigation  re* 
gardlng  his  reputation  and  record.  The  results  of  these  Investlgatlinis 
are  in  some  cases  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  may  materially  altoct 
the  verdict.  After  every  conviction  and  before  sentence  the  police  report 
to  the  judge  full  details  of  llic  prisoner's  reputation  and  criminal  record. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  testimony  of  the  police.  The  fact 
that  a  witness  is  a  police  officer  adds  weight  to  his  testimony.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  reverse  is  often  true  In  this  country,  where  the  testi- 
mony of  the  police  is  often  viewed  with  suspicion  by  our  juries,  who  hert- 
late  to  convict  unless  the  testimony  is  corroborated  by  other  witnesses. 

XVL 

THE  JUBY  AND  THEIR  VEBDICT. 

TTjp  xnannpr  of  Impanelling  and  the  personnel  of  the  jury  have  already 
Ijeon  discussed.  During  the  trial  the  jurors  are  very  attentive  and  follow 
carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  case.  They  sometimes  ask  that  the  an- 
swer of  a  witness  be  repeated,  and  even  suggest  that  certain  Queetlou 
be  pttt  to  witnesses. 
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The  Judge  In  summing  up  expresf^es  hi^  opfnlon  of  the  evidence,  tnd 
this  is  usually  followed  by  the  jury.  If  results  from  this  that  In  most 
cases  the  Jurors  do  not  leave  the  Jury  box  but  render  their  verdict  after 
a  ihort  consnltatloii  In  flw  boi.  It  the  jury  !■  convliiced,  at  the  cl«M  of 
the  profMCQtloii't  cMe,  or  at  any  time  dnrliig  the  preseiLting  of  erldenot 
for  the  defease,  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty,  the  foreman  stops  the 
case  and  pronounces  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  One  partlmlnr  jury  attempted 
in  an  amusing  way  to  exprrlse  this  power  of  rendering  a  verdict  before  the 
completion  of  the  testimony.  Before  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
had  heeik  preeonted,  the  feremsn  of  the  Jury  aanoniioed  to  the  judge  that 
It  vaa  not  neoeaaary  to  call  any  further  wftneeaea  aa  the  Jury  was  coo' 
Tinced  that  the  prisoner  was  gallty.  The  Jarors  seemed  disappointed 
when  the  Judge  told  them  they  would  have  to  hear  the  prisoner's  story. 

Where  the  defense  is  insanity  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is 

"guilty"  or  guilty,  but  iiisa.ne."  In  the  latter  case  the 
judge  sentences  the.  prisoner  to  be  detained  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure. 

xvn. 

XXFBDinOK. 

Expedition  in  the  Ijringing  of  a  prisoner  to  trial  and  in 
disposing  of  the  case  is  very  marked  in  English  procedure, 
a  very  short  time  elapsing  between  the  committal  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  trial.  There  is  no  putting  a  case  o£t  from 
term  to  term  hy  continuances,  as  is  the  American  practice. 
"How  long  will  you  be  here,"  asked  one  of  the  committee, 
of  a  judge  of  assize  of  a  provincial  eity.  ''Until  every 
prisoner  in  the  jail  is  tried, ' '  was  the  reply.  This  was  what 
was  meant  hy  his  commission  of  ''oyer  and  terminer  and 
general  jail  delivery."  And  as  there  are  praetieally  no 
ehaUenges  to  jurors  and  as  the  judge  exercises  active  con- 
trol over  the  procednre,  there  is  no  waste  of  time  dnring 
the  trial.  Most  of  those  the  committee  witnessed  were 
concluded  hi  a  few  hours,  though  oue  capital  case  required 
a  couple  of  days. 

And  from  the  trial  court  to  the  end  of  the  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  the  judicial  machine  works  with  a  rapidity 
rather  startling  to  an  A7iieriean  practitioner.  One  member 
of  the  committee  sat  with  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeal  one  Monday  in  July  l^st  There  were  fifteen 
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cases  to  be  heard,  no  conviction  older  than  three  weeks,  and 
when  the  court  rose  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  every- 
one of  these  appeals  had  been  heard  and  final  judgment 
in  them  delivered. 

Li  the  celebrated  Crippen  case  the  Court  of  Appeal  heard 
and  decided  the  prisoner's  appeal  in  less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  conviction. 

xvin. 

THE  COUBT  OF  CRIMINAI.  APPEAL. 

History  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  England, 

For  over  three-quarter-  nf  a  century  there  was  much  agitntfon  In  Eng- 
land In  favor  of  some  form  of  criminal  appeal.  Twenty-eight  bills  on  this 
subject  were  iutroduced  in  Parliament  from  the  year  1844  to  1906.  Some 
Of  tbese  readied  a  eecood  readings  and  a  tew  were  even  referred  to  com- 
mlttee»  but  the  majority  did  not  get  beyond  tbe  first  reading.  Of  tbeee 
twenty-eight  bllle,  twenty-three  provided  for  the  granting  of  new  trials 
in  certain  instances,  five  allowed  appeals  against  severity  of  sentence  ex- 
cept when  sentence  of  death  was  passed;  six  permitted  Increase  of  sen- 
tence; one  only  provided  for  appeal  against  illegality  of  sentence. 

In  1906  a  bill  waa  Introdnoed  by  Lord  Lorebnm,  the  Lord  Chancellor* 
giving  a  right  to  appeal  to  all  peraona  convicted  on  Indictment  The  bill 
aa  originally  drawn  did  not  provide  for  a  new  trial,  bnt  It  was  later 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  right  tn  a  new  trial  when  a  verdict  "Is 
against  the  weight  of  evidence  as  understood  in  civil  cases."  After  be- 
ing further  amended  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  L<ords.  Tbe  amended 
bin  waa  then  sent  to  the  Ciommona.  Before  It  came  to  a  second  reading 
It  was  mnch  criticised,  both  on  prlneii^e  and  in  detail.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection was  to  the  provision  for  a  new  trial.  It  was  urged  that  this 
amounted  to  double  jeopardy,  and  that  a  prisoner  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  oppression  of  a  second  trial.  So  strong  was  the  objection  to 
the  bill  in  many  quarters  that  it  was  not  brought  to  a  second  reading. 

In  August,  1907,  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  then  attorney  general  (Sir  J. 
Lawson  Walton),  became  law  nnder  the  name  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act, 
1907.  The  Act  establishes  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  composed  of  the 
"Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  eight  judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor."  The  Court  at  each  sit- 
ting must  consist  of  an  odd  number,  never  leas  than  three.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  governs.  No  dissents  are  allowed,  and  <me  Jnds- 
ment  only  Is  pronounced,  except  in  the  cases  "where,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  the  question  Is  a  question  of  law  on  v/hlch  It  would  he  con- 
venient that  separate  judgments  should  be  pronounced  by  the  meinbors 
of  the  Court."  The  decision  of  tbe  Court  is  final,  except  where  at  the  in- 
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stance  of  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  or  the  prosecutor  or  defend- 
ant the  attorney  general  certilles  that  "tha  decision  of  the  Court  of  Crlmi* 
nal  Appeal  InTolves  a  point  of  eiceptlonal  public  Importance,  and  that 
it  is  desirable  In  the  public  Interest  that  a  further  appeal  should  be 
brooght,"  In  which  case  there  may  he  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  a  very  recent  ease,^  the  first  a|>peal  taken  to  the  House 
of  Lords  under  this  section  was  determined.  The  Court  of 
Orimmal  Appeal  bad  quashed  the  conviction  on  the  ground 
of  error  in  admission  of  evidence  and  the  prisoners  had 
been  discliarged  from  custody.  The  House  of  Lords 
reversed  this  decision,  holding  the  evidence  admissible, 
whereupon  the  Conrt  of  Criminal  Appeal  set  aside  its  rec- 
ord qnashing  the  conviction,  restored  the  judgment  and 
ordered  the  re-arrest  of  the  prisoners. 

With  the  leave  of  the  judge  who  tried  him  or  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  itself,  a  convicted  person  may 
appeal  on  a  question  of  law  or  fact  or  a.irainst  tlie  severity 
of  .the  sentence.  In  sliort,  the  act  ])raetically  gives  an 
unlimited  n<zhi  to  ajipeal,  to  everyone  convicted  of  an 
indictable  offence  in  England  and  Wales. 

But  the  Court  of  Appeal  '*may,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  point  raised  in  the  appeal  might  l)e 
decided  in  favor  of  the  appellant,  dismiss  the  appeal  if 
they  consider  that  no  substantial  miscarriage  of  justice 
has  actually  occurred,''  and  the  court  has  had  recourse 
to  this  proviso  many  times,  and  has  defined  the  phrase, 
miscarriage  of  justice,"  in  a  number  of  cases.  In  one 
case,*  the  eenrt  says  that  this  section  enables  it  ''to  go 
behind  technical  slips  and  do  substantial  justice.  Prob> 
ably  one  test  is  that  the  facts  proved  should  be  consistent 
with  innocence,  and  not  consistent  only  with  guilt."  Li 
another  well  considered  judgment,  it  said:*** 

**Taking  section  4,  with  its  proviso,  the  effect  is  that  if 
there  is  a  wrong  decision  of  any  question  of  law  the  appel- 
lant has  the  right  to  have  his  appeal  allowed,  unless  the 

•1910,  R.  V.  Bali,  6  Crim.  App.  'R.  Meyer,  1  Cr.  App.  Cas.  10. 
Bapi  It  "R.  T.  Cohen.  2  Gr.  App.  Cas.  197. 
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case  can  be  brought  within  the  proviso.  In  that  case  the 
Crown  have  to  show  that,  on  a  right  direction,  the  jury 
miist  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  nuBtake  of  the 
judge  as  to  fact,  or  an  omission  to  refer  to  some  point  in 
favor  of  the  prisoner,  is  not,  however,  a  wrong  decision 
of  a  point  of  law,  bnt  merely  oomes  within  the  very  wide 
words  ^any  other  ground,'  so  that  the  appeal  should  be 
allowed  acording  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  'miscarriage  of 
justice.'  There  is  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  not  only 
where  the  Court  oomes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  verdict 
of  guilty  was  wrong,  but  also  when  it  is  of  opiiiion  tliat  the 
mistake  of  fact  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  judge  may 
reasonably  be  considered  to  have  brought  about  that  ver- 
dict, and  wlien,  on  the  wlioie  facts  and  with  a  correct  direc- 
tion, the  jury  might  fairly  and  reasonably  have  found  the 
appellant  not  guilty.  Then  there  has  been  not  only  miscar- 
riage of  justice,  but  a  substantial  one,  because  the  appellant 
has  lost  the  chance  which  was  fairly  open  to  him  of  being 
acquitted,  and  therefore,  as  there  is  no  power  of  this  Court 
to  grant  a  new  trial,  the  conviction  has  to  be  quashed.  K, 
however,  the  Court  in  such  a  case  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  the  whole  of  the  facts  and  with  a  correct  direction, 
the  only  reasonable  and  proper  verdict  would  be  one  of 
guilty,  there  is  no  miscarriage  of  justice,  or  at  all  events 
no  substantial  miscarriage  of  justice  within  the  meaning  of 
the  proviso,  notwithstanding  that  the  verdict  actually  given 
by  the  jury  may  have  been  due  to  soiue  extent  to  such  au 
error  of  the  judge,  not  being  a  wrong  direction  of  a  point 
of  law.** 

Where  there  is  an  appeal  against  sentence  the  Court  is 
given  the  power  to  diminish  or  increase  the  sentence  ap- 
pealed against.  This  section  of  the  act  seemed  to  meet 
with  general  approval,  as  it  enables  the  Court  to  set  a 
standard  of  sentences,  an  important  matter  which  is  en- 
tirely disregarded  in  those  states  where  the  jury  is  given 
the  power  to  fix  the  sentence.  The  power  of  the  Court  to 
increase  the  sentence  appealed  also  tends  to  prevent  fre- 
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qnent  and  frivolous  appeals,  as  some  risk  is  involved  in 
sneh  appeal. 

By  another  section  of  the  act,  Where  an  applicant  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  and  the  jnry  could,  on  the 
indictment,  have  found  him  gnilty  of  some  other  offense, 
and  on  the  finding  of  the  jury,  it  appears  to  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  that  the  jury  must  have  been  satisfied 
of  facts  which  proved  him  guilty  of  that  other  offense,  the 
court  may,  instead  of  allowing  or  dismissing  the  appeal, 
fcubstitute  for  the  verdict  found  by  the  jury,  a  verdict  of 
^ilty  of  that  other  offense,  and  pass  such  sentence  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  sentence  passed  at  the  trial  as  may  be 
warranted  in  law  for  that  other  offense,  not  lu'liig  a  sen- 
tence of  greater  severity.**  This  section  gives  the  Court 
power  to  reduce  the  verdict  to  one  of  a  lesser  degree,  as 
from  murder  to  manslaughter,  and  also  in  some  instances 
to  substitute  for  the  verdict  found,  that  of  guilty  of  a 
related  offense,  as  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  for  larceny 
to  substitute  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  embezzlement. 

Notice  of  appMl  must  be  gtven  by  appellent  within  ten  ders  from  the 

date  of  conviction.  This  time  may  be  extended  by  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  except  in  the  case  of  a  ronviction  involving  sentence  of  death. 

Pull  opportuoitiea  for  appealing  are  given  to  all  convicted  persons. 
GoverDora  of  the  prisons  inform  convicted  prisoners  of  the  right  to  ap- 
peal, and  fnrnlsb  them  trltb  Instrnctloiifl  and  forms  for  appealing. 

In  caaee  where  an  appellant  muet  obtain  leave  of  the  Court  to  appeal 
It  to  provided  that  this  leave  mny  he  granted  by  any  one  Jiidgf^  of  th» 
Court,  "bi^t  if  the  judge  refuses  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  appel- 
lant to  exercise,  any  such  power  In  his  favor,  the  appellant  shall  he  en- 
titled to  have  the  application  determined  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
as  duly  constituted  for  the  hearlns  and  determining  of  appeals  under 
thto  Act." 

Unlike  the  practice  in  American  appellate  courts,  the 
English  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  has  the  power  to  recall 
any  witness,  who  testified  at  the  trial.  It  may  also  order 
the  attendance  of,  and  may  examine  any  witnesses  who 
conld  have  been  compeUed  to  testify  at  the  trial,  but  who 
were  not  called.  The  court  may  alao  hear  any  competent 
witnesses  who  could  not  have  been  compelled  to  testify  at 
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the  trial,  for  example  the  aiipollant  himself.  In  this  way 
the  court  is  given  opportunity  to  investigate  fully  the 
merits  of  the  appeal,  and  tlins  prevent  a  ndMariiage  of 
jnstiee.  Power  is  also  ^ven  to  tlie  eonrt  to  have  witnesses 
examined  before  a  special  commissioner,  who  reports  to 
the  court. 

The  court  is  not  bound  down  by  statutory  rules  of  prsO' 
tice,  but  is  given  power  to  prescribe  its  own  rules,  wiik  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  committee  named 

in  the  act. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  not  very  often  increased  the 
term  of  a  sentence  but  it  did  so  in  a  very  bad  case  of 
attempted  murder  which  took  place  in  London  while  the 
committee  was  there.  A  man  got  into  an  imdergrotmd 
railroad  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and  in  a  tun- 
nel shot  and  wounded  a  pnssenp:er  in  carrying  nut  his 
design  and  barely  escaped  murdering  him.  Convicted  of 
shooting  with  intent  to  murder  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
trial  judge  to  twelve  years'  penal  servitude.  Bnt  he 
appealed  against  the  severity  of  the  sratence,  and  here  is 
what  he  got : 

The  T.ord  Chief  Justl'*?;  Tn  this  rase  appellant  .ippcals  against  a  sen- 
tence of  twelve  years'  penal  »erviiu(lo  passed  by  HamUton,  J.,  on  a  con- 
Tiction  for  shooting  with  Intent  to  murder.  Leave  to  appeal  was  granted 
by  Dadiag.  J.,  oa  tbe  ground  of  the  Insufflclency  of  that  sentcnrc  Wa 
pointed  out  to  appellant  that  his  sentence  might  be  Increased  if  l;u  per- 
sisted In  his  appeal,  and  be  said  be  was  aware  of  that  fact.  Tbe  defense 
of  inaaaity  waa  not  rafsod  at  tbe  trial,  tb«  appellant  deliberately  detlrinf 
Bot  to  rafae  tt  The  attempt  to  marder  In  tbts  caae  waa  aa  deliberate  aad 
as  wfll  planned  as  atiy  that  has  been  before  the  Court,  at  any  rate  In  nir 
experience.  Tbe  appeUant  bought  a  revolver  and  cartridges,  and  as  the 
eartridsea  did  not  St  be  aent  tliem  back  and  obtained  ethera.  Re  aeleel> 
ed  an  .ifternnon  fra!n  which  did  not  .^top  at  several  stations,  and  whleb 
pa^sfd  through  u  tuug  luatiel.  CUoroforu)  was  afterwards  found  upoo 
him.  On  getting  into  the  train  be  held  a  newspaper  In  front  of  hilDf 
behind  which  be  appeared  to  be  reading.  He  poUed  tbe  trigger  MU 
times:  on  tbe  first  and  second  occasions  tbe  reTolver  missed  fire;  tbe 
thinl  and  fourth  shots  pasfied  dose  to  Mr.  FroKt.  and  the  fifth  bit  him 
in  the  Jaw.  Tbe  crime  waa  attempted  la  a  railway  train  paaalng  tbrouglt 
a  tmuiel,  frbia  a  ahoot  for  help  mlgbt  not  have  baan  baurd.  Jkltavptt 
of  tbla  kind  moat  nocMaarUy  be  moat  dansaroua  to  paraoni  traviUas 
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alone,  and  aa  Hamilton.  J.,  bas  said,  but  for  tbe  courageous  conduct  of 
tbe  prosecutor,  death  might  bare  been  the  result 

The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  sentence  of  twelve  years'  penal  servi- 
tude was  InsuflRclent,  and  that  fifteen  years  would  bo  a  proper  term.  If  the 
appellant  is  suffering  from  insanity  he  will  be  carefully  watched  and 
carefully  treated,  but  that  is  no  ground  for  inflicting  a  less  punishment 
when  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the  crime  was  premeditated.  The  sentence 
of  the  Court  is  fifteen  years*  p^al  serrltnde,  to  date  from  the  conviction. 

The  committee's  comments  on  the  Conrt  of  Criminal 
Appeal  are  as  follows: 

The  Criminal  Appeal  Act  was  at  first  much  criticised  In  many  quarters 

on  various  grounds:  (1)  On  prlnrfple,  because  there  were  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  Idea  of  criminal  appeal  was  wrong,  the  chief  ground 
for  such  belief  being  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  precedent  of  many  cen- 
turies. (2)  That  the  right  of  a  convicted  defendant  to  appeal  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  reeponslbfllty  of  jurors.  (Lord  Halshury  expressed  this 
fear  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  tbe  Crimi- 
nal Appeal  bill.  190G.  Tt  was  felt  by  some  that  the  Jury,  since  Its  decision 
was  no  longer  final,  would  not  feel  bound  to  weigh  the  case  with  the  great- 
est care  and  give  the  prisoner  the  proper  benefit  of  the  doubt.)  (3) 
That  there  would  be  frivolous  appeals.  (4)  That  the  number  of  ap- 
peals would  be  overwhelming  and  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  appoint 
new  judges  to  bear  the  many  appeals. 

The  Court  has  been  sitting  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  and  the  expe- 
rience of  that  time  has  shown  that  these  critical  fears  were  unfounded. 
Nothing  bas  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  jurors  feel  any  less  responsl* 
bllity  in  considering  their  verdicts.  If  the  prisoner's  right  of  appeal  bas 
in  any  way  affected  the  attitude  of  Jurors,  it  has  been  in  a  favorable  way, 
because  as  tbe  jurors  now  no  longer  feel  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
remediless,  they  are  less  Inclined  to  acquit  improperly. 

The  Court  is  protected  from  frivolous  appeals  by  the  Act  lt?self,  espe- 
cially by  the  provision  requiring  that  the  prisoner  obtain  leave  to  appeal 
in  most  cases.  The  power  of  the  Court  to  increase  tbe  sentence  in  an 
appeal  against  sentence  discourages  improper  appeals  of  tbat  kind.  Fiir- 
ther,  the  power  of  the  Conrt,  in  the  case  of  an  nn8n<»«tsfnl  appMl  against 
conviction,  to  order  that  the  sentpnre  shall  date  from  the  time  of  appeal 
instead  of  the  date  of  conviction,  tenda  to  prevent  frivolous  appeals 
against  conviction.  In  Rex  v.  Maurice  (1908,  1  Cr.  App.  Cas.  176,  177), 
the  Court  said  tbat  "Its  general  rule  is  to  make  sentences  date  from  the 
appeal." 

Ijastly,  the  Court  has  not  been  overwhelmed  with  the  number  of  ap- 

peals.  Since  every  convicted  person  has  the  right  to  appeal  or  to  move 
for  leave  to  appeal  one  really  v  nnriers.  notwithstanding  the  restriction 
against  frivolous  appeals,  at  the  comparatively  small  number  of  appeals. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  present 
act  was  to  secure  something  approaching  uniformity  of  sentences  for  slm- 
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liar  offenses.  It  was  in  part  to  secure  this  that  the  court  was  given  the 
power  to  Increase,  as  well  as  to  reduce,  the  sentences  appealed  against. 
Great  differences  In  sentences  for  similar  offenses  are  generally  due  to 
the  varied  personal  attitudes  o£  the  Judges  who  Impose  the  sentences. 
Tha  w«r  to  ramedy  this  ia  US  Biil|]«ct  fhe  Matonces  to  the  sapervlBioii  of  a 
court  whose  own  standard  will  not  change. 

As  already  noted,  the  Act  ezpreasly  denies  the  court  the  right  to  order 
a  new  trial.  In  the  case  of  an  appeal  against  conviction  the  court  must 
either  affirm  or  quash  the  convh  tlon.  Where  it  appears  on  the  hearing 
of  an  appeal  that  some  serious  error  of  law  was  committed  in  the  trial, 
the  court  te  obliged  to  quash  the  conviction  even  though  the  evidence  at 
the  trial  strongly  Indicated  the  defendant's  gnllt. 

The  committee  cites  a  number  of  expressions  of  regret 
on  the  part  of  individnal  judges  tliat  tho  court  was  not 
given  the  power  to  order  a  new  trial  in  exceptional  eases. 
But  the  parliament  that  passed  the  act  creating  the  court 
was  strongly  opposed  to  a  man  being  placed  twice  in 
jeopardy.  **If  the  King's  judge  makes  a  mess  of  the  case 
it  was  not  the  fanlt  of  the  prisoner,  he  had  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  and  it  is  not  fair  to  make  him  go  over  it  again,'' 
— snch  is  the  popnlar  argnment  And  the  jndges  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  do.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
an  English  judge,  who  had  read  the  report,  says:  "This 
view  tliat  tlie  court  should  be  able  to  order  a  new  trial  is 
by  no  means  universally  held.  I,  with  many  others,  think 
that  a  man  should  not  be  ]uit  on  his  trial  a  second  time  in 
a  criminal  case,  unless  there  has  been  no  verdict  in  the 
first." 

Continuing,  the  report  says : 

One  who  attends  the  hearing  of  a  criminal  appeal  in  England  must  be 
impresped  by  the  knowledge  which  the  Court  displays  of  the  ipcord  of 
the  trial.  It  is  very  evident  that  before  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  the 
Judges  have  stndled  and  considered  with  the  greatest  care  fhe  shorthasd 
flotes  and  the  trial  judge's  rei»ort.  In  fact.  In  several  instances  the  judges 
showed  greater  fatnlllaritr  with  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial  and  the  summing  up  of  the  trial  judge  than  the  counsel  who  was 
argil i OR  the  appeal. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  generally  given  immediately  after  the 
bearing  of  the  appeal.  This  practice  makes  for  speedy  justice.  If  a  dif* 
flcult  point  of  law  Is  Involved  In  the  appeals  the  Court  will  sometimes 
deliver  a  written  and  considered  Judgment 
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From  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  judges  during  the  hearing  of  ap« 
peals  and  from  the  judgments  delivered,  one  is  enabled  to  note  several 
points  on,  which  the  Court  has  developed  a  de^iiu  uLLilude.  Thus  the 
Court  bM  dlseounged  appeals  involving  qnwtloiiB  of  fact,  whore  the  ap- 
pellaat  might  reawoahly  have  been  expected  to  teettfjr  at  the  trial,  but 
did  not 

On  a  number  of  ocraslons  various  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peal expressed  strong  disapproval,  when  it  appeared  that  the  appellant 
did  not  set  forth  his  defense  before  the  magistrate,  but  reserved  it  till 
the  trial.  In  Rex  v.  McNair  (1909.  2  Cr.  App.  Gas.  2,  4).  the  Lord  Chlet 
Justice  said:  If  a  prisoner  la  lll-advlsed  enough  to  sar  at  the  Police 
Court  that  he  will  reserre  his  defense,  therebF  making  it  Impossible  for 
his  story  to  be  investigated  before  trial,  it  Is  no  ground  upon  which  we 
can  Interfere  with  the  verdict.  For  an  innocent  man,  the  sooner  his  de- 
fense Is  raised  the  better."  Again,  In  Rex  v.  Maxwell  (1909,  2  Crlm.  App. 
Cue.  28.  29),  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said:  "The  Jury  were  entitled  to 
consider  advenely  to  appOUant  his  silence  at  the  Police  Court,  and  the 
fact  that  he  reserred  his  defense." 

One  of  the  frequent  grounds  of  appeal  Is  that  the  trial  Judge  wrongly 
directed  the  jnry.  The  decisions  of  the  CoTirt  of  Criminal  Appeal  have 
resulted  In  improving  the  sunmiings  up  of  the  trial  judges,  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  convictions  quashed  were  due  to  improper  direction  by 
the  Judge.  Now  and  then  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  make  a  strong  intend- 
ment in  favor  of  a  summing  up.  Thus  In  Bex  NlehoUs  (1908, 1  Cr.  App; 
Caa.  167,  168),  Channel!.  J.,  said:  *7t  was  true  the  learned  judge  had 
omitted  to  discuss  the  defense  raised  on  behalf  of  appellant  in  his  sum- 
ming up.  But  if  he  had  adverted  to  It  he  might  have  done  so  unfavor" 
ably." 

The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  has  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  key- 
note of  the  Crlmhial  Appeal  Act  Is  the  securing  of  '^batantlal  justice.'* 
Tbe  Court  has  not  laid  stress  on  teehnloalltlee  either  for  or  against  the 
appelant.    Thus,  in  some  instances,  counsel  have  been  permitted  to 

argue  point?  not  set  forth  In  the  notice  of  appeal,  nnd  on  the  other  hand, 
in  considering  appeals  against  conviction  the  Court  has  Inokpd  at  the 
case  as  a  whole  and  considered  it  upon  its  merits.  In  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal  of  Rex  t.  Jackson  (1910,  5  Cr.  App.  CJas.  22).  it  was  shown  that 
when  the  caae  for  the  prosecution  was  closed  at  the  trial  there  was  no 
evldenee  upon  which  a  conviction  could  be  supported.  The  cbalman  was 
not  asked  to  take  the  case  from  the  Jury,  but  the  prisoner  put  witnesses 
on  the  stanrl,  and  testified  himself.  From  this  testimony  it  clearly  ap- 
peared tbat  rlie  piisoner  was  guilty,  and  the  inrv  convicted.  At  the 
hearing  o£  the  appeal  counsel  for  the  appellant  argued  tlmt  the  chairman 
should  not  have  left  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  Court  of  Appeal  said  that; 
as  the  point  was  not  made  at  the  trial,  they  would  look  at  the  case  as  a 
whole  and  from  that  It  appeared  that  the  appellant  was  guilty,  hence  the 
conviction  ought  to  be  alHnned.  The  Lord  Chief  Juptiee  nald:  "On  the 
point  of  miscarriage  of  Justice  we  are  entitled  to  look  at  the  facts  as  a 
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whole."  The  general  attitude  of  the  Court  can  best  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  In  Rex  v.  Stoddart  (1909,  2  Cr.  App.  Cas. 
217,  246):  "Thla  Court  sits  here  to  administer  justice  and  to  deal  with 
valid  objecUons  to  matters  which  may  hare  M  to  miscarriage  of  justice.** 
The  detailed  results,  compiled  from  the  offlcial  reports*  of  the  work 
of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  from  Its  first  stttlns  on  May  15»  1908,  to 
July  4,  1910,  are  as  follows:  Applications  for  leave  to  arp<^ril  and  appeals 
from  the  order  of  a  single  judge  refusing  leave  to  appeal,  194.  Of  these 
41  were  granted,  and  IHG  were  dismissed.  Aji peals  against  conviction, 
217.  The  Court  quashed  62  convictions  and  affirmed  156.  There  were  128 
appeals  against  sentence.  Sixty-one  sentences  were  teduoed,  1  was  in- 
creased,  6  were  anashed  and  61  were  afflimed.  There  were  19  petitions 
to  call  further  evidence,  of  which  8  were  granted  and  11  refused.  In  one 
case  the  Court  adjudged  the  applicant  "guilty,  hut  insane." 

As  a  result  of  this  study  of  the  English  criminal  pro- 
oednre  the  committee  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  All  objections  to  the  indictment  should  be  made  before 

evidence  is  heard,  and  errors  in  matter  of  form  ameiided 
at  once. 

2.  The  prosecuting  attorney  and  counsel  for  the  defense 
should  before  trial  consider  and  discuss  the  qualifications 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  jury  panel  and  agree  to 
the  dismissal  of  any  one  clearly  incompetent  to  be  a  juror. 

3.  The  voir  dire  should  be  limited  to  the  asking  of  ques- 
tions strongly  tending  to  show  incompetency  or  bias  in  the 
present  trial. 

4.  All  prisoners  on  trial  npon  indictment,  who  are  nnable 
to  employ  counsel,  should  be  furnished  with  legal  assistance 
throughout  the  trial,  including  the  arraignment. 

5.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  instead  of  being  a  partisan, 
should  investigate  the  ease  from  a  non-partisan  standpoint, 
and  should  make  an  impartial  presentation  of  the  evidence 
to  the  jury. 

6.  The  fee  system,  wherever  it  exists,  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  prosecuting  attorneys,  sliould  1)0  abolislied. 

7.  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  should  defend  him  by  endeav- 
oring to  disprove  his  guilt,  and  never  by  injecting  error  in' 
the  record. 

8.  The  trial  judge  should  not  be  a  mere  presiding  of?icer, 
but  should  take  an  active  and  controlling  part  in  the  trial.  He 
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shonld  restrict  coimsel  in  the  askiiig  of  irrelevant  qnestions. 
He  should  promptly  oyerrule  and  d&onrage  technical  objec- 
tions. He  should  never  permit  counsel  to  intimidate  or 
improperly  to  confuse  a  witness.  He  should  sum  up  the 
evidence  to  the  jury  and  direct  them  as  to  the  law  appli- 
cable thereto. 

9.  New  trials  should  never  be  granted  for  technical  errors, 
but  only  to  prevent  misearnage  of  justice. 

10.  Prosecutions  for  minor  offenses,  where  the  accused 
is  not  likely  to  evade  the  hearing,  should  be  begun  by  sum- 
mons, as  in  civil  capes. 

Tliis  report  has  been  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Criminology  and  in  the  form  of  a  supplement 
has  been  widely  distributed.  It  has  been  noticed  and  com- 
mented upon  in  most  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country,  both  lay  and  professional,  and  without  exception 
it  has  received  the  warmest  commendation  and  its  sugges^ 
tions  have  been  unanimously  indorsed. 

The  press  of  the  country  is  reflecting  the  public  opinion 
of  the  day  which  is  insisting  that  our  legal  procedure  be 
reformed  and  that  the  American  Nation  shall  no'  longer 
be  subject  to  the  reproach,  that  while  in  other  callings  and 
professions  and  in  other  branches  of  science  and  affairs, 
we  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  in  the  matter  of 
the  administration  of  our  civil  and  criminal  law — our 
legal  procedure,^ — ^we  are  nearly  a  century  behind  other 
civilized  nations.  That  this  public  opinion  is  already  be- 
ginning to  act  upon  the  judiciary  and  that  the  public  dis- 
satisfaction is  already  showing  results,  we  have  pointed 
out  on  another  page. 

Reform  in  legal  procedure  is  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  the  day,  and  that  it  will  be  brought  about  before  long  no 
student  of  the  subject  can  doubt. 
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aROTIUS  AND  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. 

That  Hugo  Grotius  filled  a- very  large  space  in  the  eye 
of  his  contemporaries  is  beyond  qnestion.  Those  of  his 
own  and  succeeding  generations  best  qualified  to  judge  are 
almost  unanimous  in  ranking  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
characters  of  modem  history.  But  it  seems  to  be  beyond 
question  also  tliat  with  the  hipse  of  time,  he  has  come  to 
be  regarded  vaguely — perhaps  even  rather  vaguely  by  the 
members  of  that  profession  of  whose  glory  Ms  career  is  a 
part.  • 

It  is  because  he  is  worthy  of  very  definite  remembrance, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  our  day,  that  I  am  now  ventur- 
ing to  speak  briefly  of  his  career  and  of  the  effect  of  his 
work  on  the  movement  for  international  peace. 

He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1583.  He  came  upon  the 
scene  when  armed  conflict  was  so  constant  and  universal 
as  to  seem  inevitable.  There  was  not  an  hour  in  his  life 
when  Europe  was  free  from  it.  He  was  still  youDg  when 
The  Thirty  Years  War  began,  and  he  witnessed  nearly  the 
entire  course  of  that  struggle,  which  ended  three  years  after 
his  death. 

That  war  was  so  general  and  viol* nt  as  to  arouse  the  fear 
that  civilization  on  the  continent  might  be  withered  by  its 
touch  and  men  fall  back  into  barbarism.  But  the  decree  of 
destiny  was  otherwise.  Bancroft  says  that  "The  brightest 
lightnings  are  always  Itindled  in  the  darkest  clouds,**  and 
this  applies  to  The  Thirty  Years  War,  for  in  spite  of  the 
horrors  which  marked  its  long  duration,  its  immediate  and 
far-reaching  consequences  broadened  the  foundation  and 
strengthened  the  fabric  of  the  civilization  whose  perma- 
nence it  had  seemed  to  threaten.  There  were  at  stake  the 
ambitions  of  imperialism,  and  that  it  resulted  in  their  Unal 
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defeat  is  an  event  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  ezag- 
geiated. 

The  andentB  had  no  real  conception  of  a  state  system 
made  up  of  equal  nations,  the  independence  of  eacb 
respected  by  the  others,  each  growing  in  experience,  gain- 
ing in  knowledge,  and  improving  in  all  desirable  practices,, 
and  the  citizens  steadily  educated  by  the  i)ert'orraance  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  No  sueli  anti -imperialist  concep- 
tion was  possible  under  tlie  Roman  rule.  After  Eome  was 
broken  into  fragments,  there  was  still  for  a  time  no  such 
conception.  In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the  contest 
was,  roughly  speaking,  !)etween  the  forces  on  the  one  hand 
which  represented  the  Boman  idea,  and  the  forces  on  the 
other  hand  which,  never  united  or  hannonions,  and  always 
more  or  less  individnal  and  local,  represented  various  plans 
of  government;  at  one  time,  for  instance,  in  the  sonth  of 
Europe  the  plan  which  had  the  borough  for  its  main  fea-> 
ture,  and  at  another  time,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  plan 
of  feudalism. 

So  fatal  to  progress  was  the  lawless  confusion  every- 
where prevailing,  and  so  apparently  barren  the  situation  of 
any  prospect  of  relief,  except  by  restorintr  the  world  em- 
pire, that  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  middle 
ages  longed  for  that  event.  The  De  Monarchia  of  Dante, 
who  was  among  the  best  and  wisest,  is  the  vision  of  such  an 
empire,  which  he  assumed  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary 
goveniment  of  the  world. 

Under  the  operation  of  many  influences,  however,  a  new 
coneeption  took  form,  finding  at  length  expression  in  the 
system  of  states  which  as  then  existing,  was  guaranteed  by 
the  treaties  known  as  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  closed 
The  Thirty  Years  War.  The  change  was  fjradual.  Here 
and  there  a  community,  weary  of  the  tumult  aiiil  <  lainor  and 
oppression,  successfully  asserted,  under  resolute  loader- 
ship,  its  right  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  assertion  of  this 
right  was  nowhere  more  bitterly  combatted  than  in  Holland 
and  the  other  provinces  of  The  Netherlands  which,  led  by 
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William  of  Orange,  came  into  national  existence  as  the 
Dutch  Bepublic  only  after  one  of  the  most  splendid  con- 
tests in  which  a  people  ever  engaged. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Grotins,  clear  sighted  and  optimistic^ 
shared  the  extreme  fear  aroused  by  The  Thirty  Years  War. 
But  a  deep  sense  of  its  injustice  helped  to  imbne  him  with 
that  desire  for  more  peaceful  conditions  which  we  may 
think  of  as  his  master  passion.  And  he  was  certain  that 
the  advance  of  civilization  could  be  made  sure  and  his 
desire  realized  only  by  enforcing  the  new  conception  which 
gave  promise  of  a  system  of  states  enjoyinp:  individually 
an  increasing  raeasnro  of  duiuestic  peace  and  able  by  delib^ 
orate  and  oi-dorly  iiu-Uiods  to  co-o]:>erate  in  efforts  for  inter- 
national peace.  In  his  historical  works,  which  vindicated 
the  formation  of  the  Dutch  Republic^  and  more  particularly 
in  his  greatest  work — his  work  on  the  law  of  nations,  the 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis — he  challenged  all  of  the  claims  of 
imperialism  and  every  contention  which,  as  he  believed^ 
made  for  war  instead  of  for  peace,  and  thus,  though  he 
had  then  passed  away,  impressed  with  his  view  those  who 
negotiated  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

It  is  clear,  as  a  writer  has  said,  that  "the  independence 
of  the  state  is  the  ver>'  postulate  of  international  law.** 
As  the  concession  of  the  necessity  of  a  sta))le  system  of 
equal  and  independent  states  dates  from  the  time  of  Grot- 
ius,  so  the  modern  development  of  the  law  of  nations  dates 
from  his  time.  And  of  that  development  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  the  pioneer  and  the  prophet. 


Xiet  me  glance  at  the  career  of  the  man  who  is  thus  char- 
acterized by  a  volume  of  testimony,  which  in  its  later 
growth  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  almost  any  word  of 
cavil  or  dissent. 

A  few  7niles  from  the  Hague  is  the  town  of  Delft.  Delft 
was  Urotius'  birthplace,  and  there  he  now  rests  within  the 
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same  church  which  contains  the  tomb  of  his  compatriot, 
William  of  Orange. 

From  his  youth  he  was  so  conspionons  that  the  record  of 
his  life,  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  is  very  complete,  and 
the  figure  which  it  presents  very  distinct.  There  even  snr- 
▼ive  portraits  of  him  depicting,  as  the  historian  Motley 
says,  a  man  '*of  singular  personal  beauty,  tall,  brown 
haired,  straight  featured,  with  a  delicate  aquiline  nose  and 
piercing  dark  l»lue  eyes."  His  mental  endowment  was 
quite  as  strikincr.  There  have  heen  other  minds  as  vio:or- 
oim  and  versatile,  but  few  more  so,  and  there  has  hardly 
hi^en  a  mind  more  precocious.  The  story  of  his  youthful 
achievements  would  be  incredible  without  the  convincing 
evidence  which  is  supplied  from  many  sources.  Entering 
the  University  of  Leyden  at  the  nore  of  eleven,  ho  attracted 
the  attention  and  won  the  friendship  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  faculty,  one  of  whom  at  least  was  a  scholar  who  is  not 
yet  forgotten.  It  was  quickly  predicted  that  he  would 
rival,  if  not  excel,  that  other  remarkable  Hollander,  Eras- 
mus, the  memory  of  whose  extraordinary  gifts  and  learn- 
ing was  then  fresli.  When  he  received  his  degree  at  the 
aorp  of  fifteen,  his  powers  were  mature,  his  general  educa- 
tion as  ample  as  the  university  could  afford,  and  his  ])rep- 
aration  complete  for  the  profession  winch  he  had  soiccted. 
In  niakine:  that  selection  he  followed  tiie  example  of  his 
father  and  *;rand father,  both  of  whom  were  lawyers. 

Confident  and  eager,  his  hands  filled  with  early  laurels, 
but  stretched  out  for  those  more  to  be  desired,  he  at  once 
went  to  the  front.  He  tried  his  first  case  in  1599,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  in  full  practice  before  the 
courts  of  The  Hague. 

Meanwhile,  just  after  his  graduation  he  had  accompanied 
the  leadinjj:  statesman  of  his  country,  John  of  Bameveld, 
Advocate  of  Holland,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris. 
There,  while  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  welcomed  to  the 
brilliant  circle  of  which  Henry  the  Fourth,  gathering  about 
him  the  most  gifted  intellects  of  France,  was  the  chief.  It 
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was  then  that  he  received  from  the  University  of  Orleans 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

As  a  boy^  a  nniversity  student,  and  a  yonng  lawyer  his 
scholarly  tastes  and  his  talent  for  research  and  literature 
were  displayed  in  a  variety  of  original  productions  and 
translations.  The  critics  comment  upon  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  which  was  that  of  an  expert  in  many  subjects, 
including  astronomy  and  mathematics,  upon  the  strength 
of  his  reasoning  and  upon  tlie  elegance  and  animation  of 
his  style  wliioli  adorned  whatever  he  wrote.  Among  his 
youthful  writings  was  a  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Provinces  with  Spain.  Tlie  States  General  of  the  Repub- 
lic chose  him  over  many  others  for  this  task  when  he  was 
only  twenty  and  not  offering  for  the  appointment. 

In  the  light  of  this  recital  we  do  not  wonder,  that  at  an 
age,  when  most  men  are  barely  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  serious  business  of  life,  Grotins  was  spoken  of  as 
the  ''miracle  of  Holland"  and  the  ''pride  of  Europe." 

His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  grew  rapidly  and  he  was  stUl 
very  young  when  he  was  elevated  to  an  office  which,  discard- 
ing its  local  name,  we  may  think  of  as  that  of  Attorney 
General  of  Ilulland  and  Zealand,  Already  he  had  been 
engaged  in  great  eases.  One  of  these  was  of  vital  interest 
not  only  to  his  client,  but  to  more  than  one  nation  and 
stMrted  currents  of  thought  and  action  perhaps  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  litigation.  His  client  was  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  which,  in  its  commercial  ventures,  was 
forcibly  opposed  by  the  Portugese  government  by  virtue 
of  its  prescriptive  daim  of  dominion  over  the  eastern 
seas.  One  of  the  vessels  of  the  Company,  using  force 
against  force,  had  captured  a  rich  Portugese  galleon  in  an 
encounter  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  It  was  contended  in 
Holland  in  behalf  of  the  Portugese,  that  the  Company  could 
not  lawfully  make  such  a  capture,  and  the  broad  qnestion 
was  raised  of  the  viuht  of  all  to  navigate  and  lish  in  the 
open  seas  without  heing  limited  or  restricted  by  such  claims 
as  that,  of  Portugal.   The  brief,  so  to  speak,  of  Grotius  on 
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this  question  was  prepared  in  1604,  when,  as  we  would  say, 
he  had  just  attained  his  majority.  The  brief  was  not  piib- 
hshed  and  the  manuscript  was  not  discovered  until  1868, 
when  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  brief  was 
identical  with  the  work  entitled  Mare  Libemm  whidi  was 
published  by  Grotins  in  1606.  The  Mare  Liberain  was 
afterwards  answered  by  the  work  entitled  Mare  Olausnm, 
the  author  of  which  was  none  other  than  the  famous  lawyer 
John  Selden,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London.  The  English 
were  making,  in  respect  to  the  northern  seas,  a  claim  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Portugese  with  respect  to  the  eastern 
seas,  and  Grotius'  argument  applied  as  well  to  the  one 
claim  as  the  other.  The  proposition  for  which  he  stood 
was  that  the  ocean  is  free  to  man  kind  for  the  purposes 
mentioned.  This  proposition  i«  now  conceded  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  conceded 
by  England  when  prior  to  the  war  of  1812  the  British  gov- 
ei-nment  exercised  the  right  of  searching  vessels  on  the 
high  seas.  The  proposition  was,  however,  snccessf  nlly  nrged 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  of  1893 
against  the  claim  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the 
Alaskan  waters.  Thus  his  employment  as  cotmsel  led  Gro- 
tius to  a  careful  study  of  maritime  law  which  resulted  in 
his  argfument  in  favor  of  a  principle  which  was  then  con- 
sidered novel  and  which,  reluctantly  accepted  by  great 
nations,  is  at  last  in  our  time  approved  by  all. 

A  master  of  maritime  law  and  a  leader  in  that  branch  of 
his  profession,  it  is  not  a  mere  fancy  to  suppose  that  Gro- 
tius was  the  adviser  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  his 
country,  whose  memory  lingers  in  the  early  history  of 
America.  They  were  the  men  who,  seeking  chances  for  col- 
onization and  commerce,  made  the  flag  of  The  Netherlands 
as  well  known  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  at  New  Amsterdam  alone,  for  the  ships  which 
they  owned  and  manned  were  a  familiar  sight  as  far  south 
as  the  harbor  at  Jamestown,  where  the  nght  of  the  Duteh- 
to  trade  freely  was  secured  by  a  statute  of  our  colony.  It 
was  not  in  such  a  ship,  however,  but,  as  if  the  event  must 
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have  an  ominous  circumstance,  in  a  war  vessel  flying  the 
same  flag,  that  the  first  negroes  were  brought  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  Virginia. 

In  the  flush  of  his  labors  and  successes  at  the  bar,  the 
public  demand  for  his  services  began  to  draw  Grotius  away 
from  his  profession.  He  was  sent  by  his  govemment  on  a 
mission  to  England  that  had  reference  to  the  same  question 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  Mare  Libemm.  Bo  the  lawyer 
and  author  entered  the  field  of  diplomacy.  As  in  his  youth 
he  had  impressed  Frenchmen,  so  now,  according  to  infor- 
mation which  can  be  regarded  as  accnrate,  for  letters 
remain  from  distinguished  men  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, he  stirred  the  admiration  of  Englishmen.  This  is  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  his  unusual  personality,  for  his  visit 
fell  in  that  period  wlien  the  English  intellect  was  in  its  full 
flower — the  period  which  would  be  always  incnioral)le  had 
it  produced  only  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  l^aleiL-:!!. 

While  still  a  busy  lawyer  he  was  chosen  to  sit  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
afterwards  as  a  representative  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  General  of  The  Netherlands.  Entering  the  field  of 
statesmanship  he  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Dutch  Bepuhlic,  beside  his  patron  and  friend,  Bameveld. 

At  thirly-five  he  was  eminent  as  author,  lawyer,  diplomat 
and  statesman.  His  private  life  was  stainless,  his  genius 
had  brought  renown  to  his  country,  and  he  had  proved  him- 
self an  efhcient  servant  of  Holland  and  the  Kepublic.  And 
yet  it  was  then  that  his  good  fortune  having  reached  its 
height,  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  set  in.  It  was  a  time  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  and  into  that  field  also  Grotius  entered 
under  the  mandate  which  seemed  to  impose  itself  upon 
every  one  of  prominence.  The  issue  in  Holland  was  be- 
tween the  followers  of  Oalvin  and  the  followers  of  Armin- 
iuB.  The  debate  was  carried  on  by  those  who  reasoned 
interminably, 

"Of  proTldence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Sized  fate,  firee  will,  fore*knowledge  abeolute." 
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Grotins  was  a  friend  and  adherent  of  Arminius,  who  had 
been  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  His  views 
be  put  forward  in  essays  which,  as  those  who  have  read 
them  tell  ns,  were  marked  by  a  conciliatory  tone  then  most 
rare.  It  was  in  fact  bis  tolerance — ^a  sort  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness that  marked  all  the  workings  of  bis  mind — ^tbat 
brought  on  the  crisis  of  his  career.  With  Bemeveld  he 
was  iiiatrumental  in  having  an  edict  enacted  forbidding 
ministers  to  handle  disputed  dof^mas.  There  was  ajL^itation. 
Popular  disturbances  took  place.  There  was  even  riuiing. 
In  1(51^^  tbe  authorities  of  tlie  Repul>lic,  hostile  to  tlie  cause 
which  Jbiarneveld  and  Grotius  espoused,  had  them  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  They  lay  in  prison  until  the  spring  of  the 
next  year,  when  they,  were  brought  to  trial  at  The  Hague. 

The  oonrt  was  made  np  of  twenty-six  persons  called  com- 
missioners, nominated  by  the  States  General.  The  defend- 
ants objected  to  the  authority  of  the  States  (General,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  amenable  only  to  that  of  Holland.  They 
objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  claiming  that  it 
was  illegally  constituted  and  they  objected  to  its  integrity, 
claiming  Uiat  among  its  members  were  those  who  were  their 
personal  enemies.  They  objected  to  the  statement  of  the 
charKt'^.  <is  we  would  say,  to  the  indictment,  a  sample  of 
the  nllcL^ations  being  that  "they  were  public  disturbers  of 
the  tranquility  of  the  Republic,"  protesting  that  it  should 
be  more  explicit  in  order  that  they  might  be  advised  of  what 
they  were  really  accused.  All  of  their  objections  were  over- 
ruled. They  doubtless  expected  nothing  else.  They  per- 
haps understood  that  the  result  being  predetermined,  the 
accusation  bad  been  framed  in  the  most  general  language 
so  that  the  discretion  of  the  court  might  be  untrammeled. 
They  perhaps  realized  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  long  line  of  tragedies  which  ended  only  with  those 
changes  in  criminal  .jurisi;rinlence  in  later  times  which  ilrew 
an  impassable  line  of  separation  between  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  functions — such  a  tragedy  as  had  for  its 
victim  the  Athenian  philosopher — such  a  tragedy  as  had 
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the  Divine  Man  for  its  central  figure.  They  defended  them- 
selves with  great  ahility  and  skill,  Banieveld  heing  tried 
first.  Both  were  convicted.  GrotioSi  npon  being  informed 
of  the  result,  snmmarized  the  proeecation  by  declanng  that 
he  had  been  tried,  oonyicted  and  sentenced  against  all  prin- 
<dples  and  forms  of  law. 

It  was  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1619,  that  an  officer  vis- 
ited the  cell  of  Bameyeld,  who  was  confined  apart  from 
Grotius,  to  inform  him  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  There  was  not 
then  a  more  acconiplislied  statesman  in  Europe  than  the 
man  summoned  to  iiis  death,  or  one  more  widely  known. 
In  The  Netherlands  there  was  no  man  more  capable  and 
patriotic  and  none  who  had  rendered  such  long  and  valuable 
service.  He,  next  to  William  of  Orange,  deserved  the  grat- 
itude of  the  people  of  the  Dutch  Republic  whose  institutions 
the  two  men  laboring  together  had  raised  and  supported 
on  the  ruins  of  Spanish  tyranny.  His  first  inquiry  of  the 
officer  wasy  "Have  you  heard  whether  Grotius  is  to  dief 
When  the  officer  could  not  tell  him,  Bameveld  remarked 
that  he  would  most  deeply  grieve  if  such  were  the  fact. 
^'That  great  rising  light,  Grotius,  is  still  young"  he  said, 
**but  a  very  w^ise  and  learned  gentleman,  devoted  to  his 
iaLherland  with  all  his  zeal,  heart  and  soul,  and  ready  to 
stnnd  up  for  her  privileges,  laws  and  riffhts.  As  for  me, 
I  am  an  old  and  worn-out  man.  I  have  already  done  more 
than  I  was  really  able  to  do."  In  the  early  morning,  after 
a  night,  as  serene  within  this  cell  as  under  the  stars  with- 
out, Bameveld  went  to  his  execution.  Among  his  last  mes- 
sages were  words  of  farewell  to  Grotius. 

Grotius'  life  was  spared  His  sentence  was  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
Bemoved  from  The  Hague  to  a  castle  nearby,  he  was  con- 
fined iQ  two  small  rooms.  For  bodily  exercise  he  spent 
a  part  of  each  day  spinning  a  top  which  his  jailer  had 
allowed  him  to  obtain.  I  again  quote  Motley,  who  describes 
his  deportment  in  prison  as  a  magnificent  moral  lesson: 
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''And  thnst''  says  Motley^  ''nearly  two  years  wore  away. 
Spinning  his  great  top  for  exercise,  soothing  his  active  and 
prolific  brain  with  Greek  tragedy,  with  Flemisli  verse,  with 
jnrispnidenee,  history  and  theology;  creating,  expanding, 

adorning  with  the  warmth  of  his  vivid  intellect,  moving  the 
"world  and  doiug  good  to  his  race  from  the  depth  of  his 
stony  sepuieher  Grotius  arose  superior  to  his  doom  and 
took  captivity  cai)tive.'*  At  the  beginning  he  was  in  soli- 
tar}^  couhnement  and  treated  with  rigor.  Soon,  however, 
the  treatment  was  more  lenient  and  his  wife  was  permitted 
to  be  with  him.  At  last  with  her  aid  he  made  a  romantic 
escape  concealed  in  a  chest  used  for  carrying  books  to  and 
from  the  castle.  He  was  transported  in  that  way  for  some 
distance  to  a  place  where  those  waiting  for  him  dressed 
him  in  the  garb  of  a  mason,  with  hod  and  trowel,  and  in 
that  disgmse  he  made  his  way  southward  and  finally  to 
Paris. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  still  remained.  He 
spent  much  of  it  in  the  service  of  the  government  of  Sweden 
as  its  representative  at  the  French  Court.  But  before 
eiiteiing  that  service  lie  published  in  1625  liis  work  on  the 
law  of  nations,  which  gives  him  his  fame.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  this  work,  like  the  Mare  Liberum,  had  its 
origin  in  his  labors  as  counsel  for  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  in  connection  with  the  case  already  mentioned. 
This  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  comparatively  recent 
discovery  of  his  brief  in  that  case.  The  brief,  written  when 
he  was  only  twenty-one,  simply  foreshadows  the  greater 
work  of  his  later  years. 

Always  yearmng  for  his  native  land,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land only  to  be  sent  into  banishment.  Towards  the  end, 
having  severed  his  relations  with  Sweden,  he  started  on  a 
voyage  in  the  direction  of  home.  He  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and,  travelling  overland  in  an  open 
vehicle  in  a  hea\y  storm,  reached  the  town  of  Hostock, 
weary  and  ill.   There  among  strangers  he  died  in  1645.  In 
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the  unpretentious  epitaph  which  he  left  he  described  him- 
self as  captive  and  exile. 

If  his  last  journey  was  with  the  design  of  returning  to 
Holland,  he  underestimated  the  hostility  that  still  existed 
there  against  him.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  that  it  even 
failed  to  disappear  with  his  death.  Years  afterwards, 
when  his  body  was  being  removed  to  Delft,  the  coffin  con- 
taining it  was  stoned  in  the  streets  of  Rotterdam.  The* 
sentiment  of  pride  and  worship  witli  which  IIoHand  now 
cherishes  him  as  lier  son.  fiu-nislios  another  exani))le  of  that 
reversal  of  popular  judgment  of  which  the  traveller  in  the 
old  world  is  so  often  reminded.  He  sees  in  the  yard  of 
Westminster  Palace  an  imposing  statue  of  Cromwell,  hold- 
ing the  very  place  where  bis  skull  fixed  upon  a  pike  once 
looked  down.  He  sees  in  the  Field  of  Flowers,  at  Borne, 
the  statue  of  Bruno,  which  was  erected  not  long  ago,  on  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death,  upon  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  consigned  to  the  flames.  Both  Crom- 
well and  Bruno  were  contemporaries  of  the  Hollander  who, 
liaving  been  derided,  is  now  acclaimed,  by  his  countrymen. 


It  is  because  of  his  .srreatest  work,  wliich  upon  its  publi- 
cation was  at  once  road  and  discussed  throne^hout  Europe, 
and  whicli  soon  contributed  to  bring  about,  if  indeed  it  did 
not  insi)ire,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  that  Grotiiis  is 
thought  of  as  the  pioneer  and  prophet  of  the  modern  devel- 
opment of  the  law  of  nations. 

That  law,  like  any  other  body  of  law,  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  a  process  of  evolution.  The  process  up  to  the 
time  of  Grotius  had,  however,  served  only  to  produce  what 
an  American  puhlicist  has  described  as  a  chaos  of  opinion. 
Dealing  with  this  crude  and  disorderly  mass,  Chrotius  wrote 
the  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis. 

Hallam,  in  his  careful  analysis,  says,  **Tbe  book  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  original  in  its  general  platform  as  any 
work  in  an  advanced  stage  of  learning  can  be.   *    *  • 
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No  one  had  before  gone  to  the  foundations  of  international 
law  80  as  to  raise  a  complete  and  consistent  superstructure; 
few  had  handled  even  separate  parts  or  laid  down  any  sat- 
isfactory roles  concerning  it."  It  is  an  exhaustive  eom- 

pilation  of  the  views  of  statesmen,  jurists  and  philosophers, 
as  ^ell  as  everything  in  the  way  of  precedent.  But  it  is 
far  more  tliau  this.  The  work  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  principles  which  should  control  nations  in  their  coii- 
dnct  towards  each  other,  and  which  the  autlior  considered 
should  guide  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  that  conduct. 

These  principles  he  announced  at  the  time,  as  I  have  said, 
when  the  knell  of  the  world  empire  idea  was  being  sounded. 
Their  steady  application,  as  suggested  at  the  outset,  was 
conditioned  upon  the  existence  of  a  system  of  equal  inde- 
pendent states.  And  their  application  has  become  more 
direct  and  effective  as  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  harmon- 
izing and  centralizing,  and  yet  not  centralizing  to  the  point 
of  endangering  a  reaction  in  favor  of  imperialism,  has 
strengthened  that  system.  In  the  recent  period  that  sj)int 
has  been  actively  at  work.  To  illustrate,  durintc  the  last 
century  feeble  and  restless  communities,  under  the  lead  of 
•  Cavour,  were  welded  into  what  is  now  the  Italian  nation, 
and  other  communities,  under  the  lead  of  Bismarck,  were 
welded  into  what  is  now  the  German  nation,  and  a  little 
earlier  thirteen  American  communities  had  been  welded 
into  the  plural  unit  which  is  our  Republic.  And  we  have 
seen  our  constitution  so  modified — the  federation  so  com- 
pletely nationalized— that  no  question  can  now  he  raised 
by  any  of  our  states  which  is  incapable  of  peaceable  set- 
tlement. 

Grotius  declared  as  a  fundamental  premise  that  a  nation, 
like  an  individual,  is  able  by  reason  to  discern  what  is  just 
and,  having  done  so,  is  bound  by  a  moral  obligation  to 

refrain  from  what  is  unjust.  He  thus  found  in  the  natural 
law,  the  ever!  a  still.!?  existence  of  which  as  he  assumed,  is 
not  dependent  on  experience  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
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alteration  of  creeds  and  manners,  tlie  basis  of  international 
law. 

He  unreservedly  condenmed  the  excesses  of  war  as 
unjust.  He  said,  '*I  saw  in  the  whole  Christian  world  a 
license  of  fighting  at  which  even  barbarians  might  blush; 
wars  begun  on  trifling  pretexts,  or  none  at  all,  and  carried 
on  without  reverence  for  any  ^vine  or  human  law,  and  as 
if  a  single  declaration  of  war  warranted  any  crime." 

He  did  not  condemn  every  war  as  necessarily  unjust,  but 
he  took  issue  with  those  who  considered  any  war  desirable^ 
One  of  his  contemporaries  was  Machiavelli  who,  in  liis 
treatise  called  The  Prince,  said,  *'A  prince  is  to  have  no 
other  design,  nor  thought,  nor  study  but  war  and  the  art 
and  discipline  of  it.  For,  indeed,  that  is  the  only  business 
worthy  of  a  prince.'*  This  treatise  was  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  papal  authority.  The  same  authority,  and 
the  statement  is  not  made  as  a  reproach,  but  to  indicate  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  times,  placed  the  ban  of  its  cen- 
sure upon  the  merciful  and  pacific  work  of  Ghrotius. 

He  did  not  delude  himself  by  believing  that  armed  con- 
flict Would  soon  cease,  but  he  condenmed  as  unjust  any  war 
which  is  possible  to  be  avoided,  and  he  was  convinced  of 
the  availability  in  most  instances  of  some  method  of  avoid- 
ing war. 

He  was  specific  in  pressing  upon  nations  the  duty  of  set- 
tline:  their  differences  by  conference,  by  arbitration,  or 
evf  It  soniotimes  by  lot  rather  than  by  war.  As  a  most 
competent  critic  has  said,  Grotius  planted  the  germ  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  as  we  know  it  in  modem  thought. 
Along  the  same  line  he  urged  that  conventions  be  held  ia 
which  thope  nations,  not  themselves  interested  in  pending^ 
controversies,  might  decide  those  controversies  and  arrange 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  dedsions,  so  as  to  remove  any 
ground  for  conflict  between  the  nations  immediately  inter- 
ested.  Again  he  was  forecasting  the  future. 

Looking  over  the  interval  since  the  death  of  Grotius, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  his  views  have  gained 
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ground,  and  how  extensively  the  evolutioii  of  the  law  of 
Bations  has  been  guided  by  the  prinoiples  which  he  advo- 
cated. 

He  hnew  that  nations^  without  their  consent,  cannot  be 
Bubjeeted  to  the  natural  law  which  imposes  upon  them 
moral  obligations.  But  he  insisted  that  they  should  conr 
sent  to  be  thus  subjected.  He  meant  that  their  positive 
law  should  express  their  moral  sense.  He  was  adversely 
criticised  for  theorizing  and  dreaming  about  what  the  law 
of  nations  should  he  and,  as  some  believed,  never  would 
be,  rather  than  announcing  what  it  was.  But  as  I  under- 
stand, the  validity  of  his  preijiisc  has  for  a  long  time  been 
uncontested.  Unless  I  misapprehend,  it  has  from  the  foun- 
dation of  our  government  been  approved  in  this  country. 
It  seems  to  pervade  the  utterances  of  our  courts.  As  far 
back  as  1781  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals,  at  Philadelphia, 
said  in  an  admiralty  case,  '*As  the  state  of  nature  was  a 
state  of  peace,  and  not  a  state  of  war,  the  natural  state  of 
nations  is  a  state  of  peace  and  society,  and  hence  it  is  a 
maxim  of  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  every  principle  of 
reason,  justice  and  morality,  that  one  nation  ought  not  to 
do  an  injury  to  another.  As  the  natural  state  (that  of 
nations)  is  a  state  of  peace  and  benevolence,  nations  are 
morally  bound  to  preserve  it.'*  In  another  admiralty  case. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court,, 
denounced  the  slave  trade  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  as  a  practice  which  should  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nations.  In  passing,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  in  the 
same  case  Marshall  said,  ''No  principle  of  general  law  is 
more  universally  acknowledged  than  the  perfect  equality 
of  nations,"  thus  stating  the  doctrine  which  was  slowly 
gathering  strength  in  Grotius'  time,  but  which  might  have 
disappeared  had  The  Thirty  Years  War  resulted  differ- 
rently. 

In  the  interval  since  the  death  of  Grotius,  war  has  become 
far  less  frequent,  and  it  has  become  undesirable 
even    in   the    view    of    those    whose    occupation  it 
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has  been.  I  suppose,  for  example,  that  armed  conflict  has 
never  been  more  deeply  deplored  than  by  the  great  soldiers 
of  this  Commonwealth  who  sleep  at  Monnt  Vernon  and 

Lexington.  About  this  time  last  summer,  at  Waterloo,  I 
heard  an  intellii^ent  foreigner,  who  was  rehearsing  tlie  story 
of  that  most  noted  of  battlelields,  declare  with  emphasis 
that  if  the  Viririnian  had  lived  in  a  military  country  and 
in  a  military  ai^e,  our  Stonewall  Jackson  would  have  shown 
himself  the  greatest  commander  of  history.  And  I  reflected 
that  no  one  wonld  have  been  more  thankfnl  than  Jackson 
that  such  was  not  his  fate. 

In  the  interval  with  which  we  are  dealing  the  excesses  of 
war,  snch  as  the  execution  of  captives,  the  refusal  of  terms 
of  capitulation  to  towns,  and  the  wanton  devastation  of  an 
enemy's  country,  have  met  with  steadily  increasing  repro- 
bation. The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  showed  the 
willingness  and  ahility  of  armies,  albeit  not  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  nations,  to  abstain  from  adding  by  unnec- 
essary violence  to  those  horrors  of  war  which  are  inev- 
itable. 

In  the  interval  many  wars  have  been  prevented  by  arbi- 
tration under  general  treaties,  or  l)y  arbitration  under  spe- 
cial treaties.  An  instance  of  the  latter  class  is  the  pro- 
ceeding to  which  our  government  was  a  party  which 
resulted  in  the  Alabama  award,  and  which  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  arbitration. 

The  interval  has  been  marked  by  almost  numberless  con- 
ventionS)  under  various  names.  The  most  important 
among  these  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  was  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  helil  ;i  t  Ihe  close  of  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, in  which  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  balance  of 
power  among  the  nations,  which  was  expressed  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  was  :-iippiemented  by  the  formal  rccosfnition 
of  the  need  of  mutual  concessions  by  each  nation  in  order 
to  that  concert  of  action  which  is  a  condition  of  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  all.  Some  of  the  conventions  have,  unlike 
the  one  just  mentioned,  dealt  vdth  a  single  subject  The 
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.convention  held  at  Geneva  in  1864  was  of  the  latter  class. 
It  is  because  of  the  measures  adopted  at  that  convention^ 
which  have  met  with  snch  general  and  nnqnalified  eommen- 
dation,  that  even  when  war  is  flagrant  and  in  the  shock  of 
battle,  the  Bed  Cross  is  a  sign  that  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  still  a  living  force. 

The  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  nations,  still 
guided  by  the  principles  of  Grotius,  became  regular  and 
rapid  when  in  1899  the  First  Peace  Conference  was  lield, 
and  even  more  so  wlieii  the  Second  l-eaie  Conference  was 
held  in  1907.  in  which  all  the  nations  by  tlieir  representa- 
tives participated.  These  conferences  were  not  hrmiofht 
about  as  were  all  former  congresses  by  the  necessity  of 
grappling  with  problems  consequent  on  wars  which  had  just 
occurred  or  were  still  in  progress.  To  repair  the  niin 
and  havoc  wrought  by  war  was  the  chief  purpose  of  those 
congresses.  The  purpose  of  the  conferences  to  which  I  am 
now  referring,  was  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
armed  conflict  and  minimize  the  enormous  evils  directly  and 
indirectly  incident  thereto. 

Not  until  the  Peace  Conferences,  of  which  beyond  perad- 
venture  there  will  be  others  in  fairly  quick  succession, — 
not  until  thus  a  method  was  devised  of  enablin*?  the  nations 
to  come  toi^etlier  for  (•omj)le(e  concert  of  action  relative  to 
every  su})ject,— did  tlie  evolution  of  the  law  of  nations 
acquire  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  municipal  law. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  striking  the  resemblance  has 
now  become. 

As  a  state  has  its  law-making  body  enacting  statutes,  so 
now  the  nations  have  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  their 
international  will  which,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  differ- 
ences that  exist,  may  not  unfittingly  be  called  the  parlia- 
ment of  nations. 

Writers  have  disagreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  law  of 
nations,  its  elements  and  sanctions,  hord  Salisbury  said 
with  sarcasm  that  it  is  what  this  or  that  writer  thinks.  The 
VOL.  XLIV.  14 
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courts  have  often  found  it  rather  nebulous.  As  deseribed 

by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  decided  just  after  the 
Eevolution,  in  which  the  Virginia  act  to  sequester  the  prop- 
erty of  British  subjects  was  construed,  it  corresponded  for 
lack  of  definiteness  with  the  law  of  England  as  the  latter 
was,  say,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  time  when  usage 
was  slowly  hardening  into  custom,  and  when  there  was 
little  legislation,  as  witness  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  of 
Yarmouth  passed  but  a  single  statute.  But  the  work  of  the 
oonferenoes  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  era.  As  the  law  of 
England  became  more  certain  and  predse,  as  the  municipal 
law  of  every  modem  state  has  tended  towards  certainty 
and  precision  and  towards  codification  in  some  form  or 
other,  complete  or  partial,  so  that  positive  tendency  is  now 
manifesting  itself  in  the  growth  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Furthermore,  as  a  state  provides  tribunals  to  which  dis- 
putes may  or  must  be  sul  niitted  for  settlement,  in  order 
that  civil  strife  and  strife  between  individuals  may  be 
averted,  so  now  the  nations  in  their  conferences  are  legis- 
lating similar  tribunals  into  existence.  Already  they  have 
in  operation  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  before 
which  at  this  very  time  is  being  heard  a  controversy  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  tiie  United  States  of  very  long 
standing.  In  this  case  there  is  at  issue  the  interpretation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818  which  concern  the 
rights  of  our  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
perhaps  incidentally  the  question  whether  Hudson  Bay  is 
a  closed  or  open  sea.  The  matters  which  are  to  be  peace- 
fully disposed  of  in  this  case  are  more  complicated  and 
serious  than  those  which  have  caused  any  of  our  foreign 
wars.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  into  operation  also  a  Court 
of  Arbital  Justice  composed  of  judges  not  selected  by  the 
parties  to  a  particular  case,  but  impartially  chosen  in 
advance,  and  within  the  last  few  weeks  our  Secretary  of 
State  has  made  an  announcement,  not  officially  but  very 
confidently,  to  the  effect  that  this  is  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished without  waiting  for  another  conference  to  perfect 
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the  plan  which  was  left  incomplete  in  1907.  When  this  is 
done  there  will  he  an  international  trihnnal  open  and  con- 
venient of  aecess,  to  which  the  nations  can  carry  their  dis- 
pntes  for  determination  just  as  their  disputes  are  carried 
by  the  states  of  onr  Union  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  for  settle- 
ment. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  spectacle  of  nations 
appearing  before  the  bar  of  the  proposed  court  and  sub- 
mittins-  to  its  final  jnrisdiction,  will  at  no  distant  date,  as 
timo  reckoned  in  the  life  of  communities,  be  so  frequent 
as  to  excite  less  wonder  and  comment  than  has  been  caused 
the  world  over  by  the  spectacle  of  American  states  resort- 
ing in  the  same  way  to  a  court  of  their  own  creation. 

It  is  for  the  nations  to  determine  hereafter  what  ques- 
tions they  shall  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tribunals 
which  they  are  organizing.  They  have  already  committed 
themselves,  with  reservations,  to  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory submission.  In  future  conferences  it  will  be  con- 
tended that  but  one  question,  namely,  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence, can  fairly  and  logically  be  reserved.  The  skep- 
tics wlio  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  final  couclusiou,  and  who 
dmild  that  the  nations  will  then  protect  the  authority  of 
their  tribunals  by  makin^^  adequate  provision  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  judgments  they  may  render,  ignore  a 
fact  which  is  paramount,  and  which  only  need  be  suggested : 
As  in  the  modem  state  the  development  of  municipal  law, 
in  accordance  with  enlightened  principles,  is  controlled  by 
national  public  opinion,  so,  in  the  modem  period,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  law  of  nations,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  stated,  has  been  and  is  being  con- 
trolled, less  and  less  by  arbitrary  rulers  and  cabinets  and 
by  sporadic  and  isolated  forces,  and  constantly  more  by 
what  we  may  call  international  public  opinion.  Jeremy 
Bentham,  who  was  once,  like  Grotius,  considered  a  dreamer, 
but  whose  opinions  have  most  materially  affected  the  juris- 
prudence of  En^]:land  and  Ameriea,  outlined  a  plan  for  such 
a  court  of  justice  as  is  now  proposed.  PTe  was  convinced 
that  with  such  a  court  in  existence,  the  influence  of  the  press 
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would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  refoBal  to  invoice  its  juris- 
diction and  sufficient  to  insure  tbe  execution  of  its  ordsra. 

International  puldic  o])ini()ii,  only  one  of  whose  many  voices 
is  the  |)n'^!s,  which  is  vastly  more  influential  thiin  when  Ben- 
tham  wrote,  was  never  so  concentrated  and  relentless  as 
now,  and  was  never  exerting  itself  so  persitentiy  in  belialf 
of  the  eanse  of  peace.  Except  for  this  opinion  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  aroused  and  active  intellect  and  ooDseience 
of  the  world,  tlie  call  for  the  First  Peace  Conference  would 
not  have  l>een  issued  in  1898  hy  the  Russian  government, 
and  the  f^,mperor's  rescript,  which  conveyed  the  invitation 
to  the  nations^  would  not  have  contained  such  an  unreserved 
discussion  of  the  dangers  and  hurdens  of  armed  peace  and 
such  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  limitation  and  roihu  tion 
of  the  armies  and  nnvios  which  tho  nntions  are  rnniiitainiiiir, 
It  was  this  opinion  which  the  nations  obeyed  when  they 
otmsidered  in  their  conference  the  question  of  limiting  their 
armaments,  and  under  the  stress  of  this  opinion,  the  danger 
of  war  heing  minimized  hy  the  successful  operation  of  tho 
trihunals  designed  for  the  peaceful  dispn«;itinn  of  all  con- 
trover.^ies.  they  will  at  length  i>rovide  for  the  reductiou  and 
gradual  eiiniiuatiou  of  their  military  estahlishments,  which 
have  been  called  a  satire  on  civilization. 


The  two  conferences  which  hnve  heen  alluded  to  were 
held  at  The  Uague.   There  also  will  he  held  those  which 
are  to  follow.  The  nations  have  selected  that  historic  city 
as  the  seat  of  tiieir  parliament  and  their  courts.  In  open- 
ing the  first  conference  its  President  remarked,  "It  is  here,  | 
as  one  may  sny,  that  the  cradle  of  the  scio'v  <■  of  interna-  i 
tinnnl   law  has  stoo<l."      The    scholar    aii<i    diplomat,  ] 
Andrew  I).  White,  who  headed  the  delegation  from  the  j 
United  States,  wrote  in  the  delightful  diary  which  he  kept  I 
during  the  sessions  of  that  conference,  *'More  than  ever  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  of  all  hooks  ever  written — not  claiming  I 
divine  inspiration— the  great  book  of  Grotius,  'War  and 
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Peace,'  has  l>een  of  most  houolit  to  mankiml.  ( Uir  work 
here  at  the  end  of  the  nineteentli  century  is  the  direct  result 
of  his  at  the  bej?inning  of  the  sevciiti't-iith  century."  On 
our  national  holiday  in  isi>!>,  the  Aiiu'riraii  ilclegates,  car- 
rying out  the  instructions  of  our  govcrnnicnt,  laid  upon  the 
tomb  at  Delft,  a  spot  which  should  be  a  Mecca  for  the  lovers 
of  liberty  and  peace  reguhited  by  law,  a  wreath  made  of  the 
precious  metals  and  inscribed, 

"To  the  Memory  of  Huro  Grotlus 
la  Reverence  and  Cratltude 
Prom  Ihe  United  States  of  America." 

Perhaps  there  were  some  in  the  company,  then  gathered 
there,  who  remembered  the  words  of  the  i)ioneer  and 
prophet  himself,  which  should  stimulate  the  courage  and 
hope  of  all  who  are  laboring  for  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  advocated:  "If  the  trees  we  plant  do  not 
shade  us,  they  will  at  least  serve  for  our  descendants." 

V.  R.  Walton  Moobe. 
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THE  VIOLATION  OF  LAWS  LIMITING  SPEED  AS 

NEGLIGENCE. 

L 

"Whether  the  violation  of  a  statute  or  an  ordinance  limit- 
ing the  speed  of  vehicles  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  thereof  is  negligence  or  not,  is  a  question  that 
lias  l)ecn  presented  to  the  courts  in  many  of  our  States 
;ind  has  been  answered  by  them  in  various  ways,  some  of 
tliem  diametrically  opposed  to  others.  A  number  of  courts 
have  held  that  violation  of  a  statute  or  ordinance  is  neg- 
ligence per  56,*  and  a  number  have  held  that  it  is  evidence 
to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  from  which,  together  with  the 
other  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case,  they  may  find 
negligence.*  Between  these  two  rules  are  a  few  cases  hold- 
ing that  such  violation  is  prima  facie  negligence,  i.  e.,  if  the 
violation  is  unexplained  or  unexcu.sed  the  jury  may  or 
must  find  that  negligence  exists.'  This  latter  rule  appears 
in  only  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  no  court  seems  to  have 
adopted  it  as  a  general  principle  of  law,  though  there  is 
a  tendency  towards  it  on  the  part  of  some  courts,*  as  on 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
two  leading  rules  which  are  hopelessly  in  conflict,  and  yet 
it  is  but  a  slight  modification  or  variation  of  the  first  rule, 
}»ormitting  negligence  to  be  jiredicated  upon  mere  violation 
of  the  statute  or  ordinance  without  considering  any  other 
facts.  Whether  the  jury  are  told  they  maij  find  negligence 
from  the  mere  violation,  or  whether  they  are  told  that  they 
viust  so  find,  and  whether  under  the  first  rule  or  the  third 
')ne,  is  immaterial  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  (which  is 


"Markson  v.  R.  Co.,  157  Mo.  621; 
•L'onrn  V.  R.  Co..  38  Iowa.  120. 

'MrGrath  v.  R.  Co..  63  N.  Y.  522; 
Sonthern  H.  Co.  v.  Stockton,  106  Va. 
693;  Meek  v.  Penn.  Co.,  38  Ohio  St. 
r.32. 


•Riley  T.  Salt  I..ake  R.  Co.,  10 
Utah,  428 

*  Colorado  Midland  R.  Co.  v.  Rob- 
bins.  30  Colo.  449;  Augusta,  etc..  R. 
Co.  V.  McElmurry,  24  Ga.  75. 
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to  discover  whether  the  mere  violation  is  negligence  or  not) 
is  conoexned.  For  if  the  violation  is  all  that  the  jury  need 
take  into  consideration  in  determining  whether  the  offender 

has  been  gnilty  of  negligence  or  not,  it  follows  that  negli- 
gence can  be  based  on  such  violation  alone,  even  when,  as 
under  the  third  rule,  the  jury  are  told  they  may  consider 
other  facts  as  excusing  or  explaining  the  violation,  be- 
cause it  is  apparent  that  the  violation  alone  is  regarded  as 
negligence,  as  it  may  be  foxind  so  by  the  jury  if  no  excuse 
or  explanation  is  offered.^  The  excuse  or  explanation 
merely  rebuts  the  prima  facie  case  that  the  violation  is 
negligence,  but  does  not  prevent  that  prima  facie  case  from 
eoming  into  existence* 

While  the  general  roles  just  laid  down  are  easily  ex- 
tracted from  the  mass  of  opinions,  yet  those  opinions  are 
so  conflicting  in  their  reasoning  that  many  of  them  are 
practically  irreconcilable,  even  those  adopting  the  same 
general  rule.  One  great  difficulty  in  reaching  a  satisfac- 
tory determination  of  this  question  is,  that  the  violation 
of  the  law  has  seldom  been  the  only  fact  ou  which  the  ac- 
tion is  based,  in  consequence  whereof,  the  ratio  decidendi  is 
often  obscure.  Another  is,  that  almost  all  courts  recrard 
violation  of  an  ordinance  and  violation  of  a  statute  regu- 
lating speed  as  producing  the  same  effects,^  without  making 
any  distinction  in  these  cases  between  the  two  kinds  of 
laws,  a  difference  which  they  expressly  recognize  else- 
. where,*  laying  down  as  a  general  role  that  ''violation  of  a 
statnte  or  an  ordinance  is  n^ligence,"  or  some  evidence  of - 
negligence,  as  the  case  may  be,*  or,  where  violation  of  an 
ordinance  is  in  question,  the  court  will  base  its  decision  on 
a  precedent  where  violation  of  a  statute  was  the  point  de- 
cided.^ It  cannot  be  predicted  what  these  courts  would  de- 
cide if  the  question  whether  or  not  any  difference  between 

'Colorado  Midland  R.  Co.  Rob*  'Bott  v.  Pratt,  SS  Minn.  323.  Cf. 
bins,  supra.  State  v.  T.ee.  2t>  Minn.  445 

*  Jackson  v.  R.  Co.,  supra;  Correll  *  Jackson  v.  R.  Co.,  supra;  South- 
T.  R.  Co.,  tupro.  em  R.  Co.     Stockdon,  106  Va.  S93. 

*CorreD  y.  R.  Co.*  ttipra. 
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violati  on  of  the  two  kinds  of  laws  exists  were  directly  pre- 
sented to  tiiem.  The  whole  snbjert  is  in  a  eluiotic  state,  and 
it  is  apprehended  that  a  failure  to  sift  this  problem  to  the 
bottom  is  responsible  for  its  present  unsettled  condition. 

There  is  prevalent,  too,  a  vague  idea  in  regard  to  the 
question  that  consciously  or  unconsciously  leads  many 
courts  and  lawyers  to  take  a  view  of  the  subject  that  stifles 
further  inquiry.  The  following  quotation  illustrative  of 
that  view  is  from  Thompson's  work  on  Negligence,  and  in- 
cludes almost  every  fallacy  by  wliich  courts  have  been  mis- 
led. It  discourses  vajsynely  and  intemperately,  and  wanders 
into  the  field  of  constitutional  and  political  law;  it  confuses 
ordinance  and  statute,  and  by  a  petitio  principii  assumes 
the  true  point  in  issue,  which  is,  whether  the  legislative 
power  has  declared  that  violation  of  its  speed  laws  shall 
be  negligence. 

"It  ts  to  be  regretted  that  two  or  tbree  authoritative  courts  have  fallen 

Into  the  aberration  of  holding  that  the  violation  nf  n  stat'itp,  nr  n  miinirfpaf 
ordinance,  enacted  for  the  public  safety,  does  not  establish  negligence 
per  ae,  but  Is  merely  what  the  books  term,  'evidence  of  negllgetice''^at 
to  say,  competent,  but  not  conclusive  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Jury 
on  the  question  of  negligence  or  no  negligence.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Judges  who  have  laid  down  this  role,  that  it  has  the 
effect  of  clothing  common  Juries  with  the  Dlspensir-fr  Power — the  power 
to  set  aside  acts  of  the  legislature — a  power  exercised  by  the  early  kin^s 
of  England,  though  Its  exercise  was  odious  to  our  ancestors,  so  much  so 
that  the  exerrlsp  nf  It  disappeared  with  the  Tudor?;  It  war,  revived  in 
this  country  by  mere  judicial  assumption,  when  the  judges,  without  any 
express  constitutional  warrant  for  so  doing,  laid  hold  of  the  power  to  set 
aside  acts  of  legislation  deemed  by  tnem  to  be  opposed  to  the  conBtltution. 
American  public  opinion  has  acquiesced  in  that  assumption  of  judicial 
power;  but  the  conception  of  submitting  the  question  whether  an  act  of 
the  legislature  shall  or  shall  not  be  enforced,  to  the  caprice  of  a  mmmon 
jury,  is  such  a  revival  of  the  Dispensing  Power  as  was  never  dreamed 
of  by  our  ancestors,  and  such  as  sinks  acts  of  the  legislature  below  the 
grade  of  by-laws  of  corporations;  fnr,  nlthnnph  the  lattrT  can  be  set  aside 
and  disregarded  in  judicial  administration  when  deemed  unreasonable,  yet 
It  is  always  tot  the  Judgeb  and  never  for  the  Jury,  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  are  reaaonable/'*' 

The  class  of  laws  now  under  examination  are  those  which 

merely  provide  a  penalty  iu  case  of  violation  and  do  not 
expressly  grant  a  right  of  action  to  a  person  injured  there- 
by, nor  state  that  violation  shall  be  considered  negligence. 

"•1  Thomp.  Neg.,  2  ed.  Sec.  11. 
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If  either  of  these  conditionB  existed  there  would  be  some 
justification  for  Thompson's  diatribe*  There  are  statutes^ 
SQch  as  the  Illinois  statntes,  authorizing  ordinances  regu- 
lating the  speed  of  railway  trains,  and  providing  that  when 
any  railroad  corporation  shall  violate  the  ordinance,  it 
shall  be  liable  to  the  party  aggrieved  for  all  damages.^* 
Here  the  legislature  has  declared  the  law;  it  has  made 
actionable  what  was  before  not  actionalile,  and  it  won  Id  be 
**raere  jndicial  assnmption",  such  as  Thompson  condeDins, 
if  the  conrts  held  thjit  in  spite  of  the  express  ])rovision  of 
til*/  statute  no  action  conld  l)e  maintained.  But  on  the  other 
hand  where  no  sucli  provision  exists  it  is  '*mere  jndicial 
assnmption"  to  construe  the  law  as  if  it  were  there,  and  it 
is  this  latter  class  of  cases  that  is  under  discussion. 

Tlie  general  canons  of  construction  of  such  laws  are  as 
follows :  A  statute  or  ordinance  providing  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  thereof  is  a  penal  statute^'  and  cannot  be  extended 
by  implication  or  construction.^*  Where  a  penalty  is  affixed 
by  a  statute  to  an  act  or  omission  such  penalty  is  the  only 
penalty  or  loss  incurred  by  the  guilty  party."  A  law  pro- 
viding a  penalty  for  violation  of  a  speed  limit  creates  a 
liability  where  otherwise  none  would  exist,  as  the  common 
law  recognized  no  such  limit,  Init  required  that  under  all 
circumstances  the  driver  shouhl  exercise  reafciouable  care,*' 
and  where  a  statute  creates  a  new  liability  it  will  be  strictlv 
construed. There  is  no  question  of  any  right  of  property 
being  vested  by  the  statute,  but  the  doing  of  some  act  is 
prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  in  such  case  the  party  vio- 
lating the  statute  is  liable  for  the  penalty  only.^^  There- 
fore there  seems  no  justification  for  holding  that  violation 
of  a  statute  or  ordinance  constitutes  negligence. 

"  Chicago  Ac  R.  Co,  ▼.  CrOM,  214  R.  6  Ch.  Dlv.  556;  Nottage  V.  Saw- 

III.  602.  mill  Phoenix.  1:5.1  Fed.  979. 

"State  V.  R.  Co.,  133  Wis.  478,  "Norfolk  &c  H.  Co.  v.  Ferguson. 

"2  Lewis*  Suth.  Stat  Cons.,  2  70  Va.  241;  but  r/.  Massoth  V.  D. 

ed.  Sec.  521;  Van  Baron      Wylie,  A  H.  C.  Co..  84  N.  Y.  r.24. 

66  Mich.  501.  "McFerren  v.  Umatilla  Co.,  27 

■•In  ro  International,  etc.  Co.  L.  Ore.  311. 

"  Sodgwidt  Com.  Stat.  A  Gona.  Law,  p.  76. 
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There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  which  sustains 
this  conclusion.  If  violation  of  a  law  alone  can  be  the  basis 
for  the  finding  of  negligence  it  follows  tiliat  an  action  for 
negligence  can  be  brought  on  snob  violation,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  state  any  other  facts  constituting 
negligence  except  the  mere  violation.  In  other  words,  the 
statute  or  ordinance  would  create  by  implication  a  right 
of  action  which  did  not  exist  before,  but  this  is  to  give  to 
statutes  and  ordinances  generally  an  effect  tliat  is  univer- 
sally condemned."  The  general  rule  is,  that  no  penal  stat- 
ute gives  rise  to  a  new  cause  of  civil  action^*  unless  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  therein;  and  the  rule  is  universal  at  the 
common  law  that  no  conceivable  rate  of  speed  is  evidence 
of  negligence,'^®  much  less  negligence  per  $e.  Where  a  right 
of  property  is  vested  by  virtue  of  the  statute  it  may  be  vin- 
dicated by  the  common  htw,^*  imless  the  statute  confines 
the  remedy  to  the  penalty;  but  where  the  doing  of  some 
act  is  prohibited,  the  violator  is  liable  to  the  penalty  only.^' 

An  attempt  is  made  by  some  courts  and  text-writers  to 
establish  a  new  rule;  to  distinguish  between  statutes  en- 
acted for  the  public  benefit,  where  the  duties  enjoined  are 
to  the  municipality  or  to  the  public  at  large,  and  those  where 
the  act  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person 
and  other  individuals*^  It  is  recognized  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these,  even  while  holding  tliat  violation  of  a  speed 
law  is  negligence  per  se,  that  no  action  will  arise  in  case 
of  the  violation  of  statutes  or  ordinances  generally**  A  per- 
son injured  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  another  to  comply 
with  an  ordinance  requiring  sidewalks  to  be  kept  deaned 
of  snow  or  ice  will  be  denied  a  right  of  action  by  the  same 
court  which  will  grant  relief  to  one  injured  by  another  vio- 

'"Sodgwick,  suiira.  "Sedgwick,  p.  341. 

"Lewis'  Sutb.  Stat.  Cons.,  Sec  «nott  v.  Pratt,  aupra;  Taylor  r. 

521.  II.  Co.,  45  Mich.  74;  Jackson  v.  R. 

"Norfolk  Ac  R.  Co.     Ferguaon,  Co.  supra. 

79  Va.  241.  **Bott    Pratt*  ««|>r«. 

"  Lewis'  Suth.  Stat.  Ck>iis.,  Sec.  547. 
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lating  a  speed  ordinanee,^'^  and  the  above  stated  distinc- 
tion is  given  as  the  reason  for  denying  relief  in  the  former 
ease.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  a  distinction  is  what 
Thompson  calls  ''mere  judicial  assnmption.'* 

That  this  distinction  fails  not  only  legally  but  logically 
is  shown  by  a  denial  of  a  right  of  action  to  one  whose  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  by  the  failure  of  another  to  comply  with 
an  ordinance  requiring  fireproof  shutters  on  buildings'"  or 
to  an  employee  injured  by  failure  to  provide  safety  ap- 
pliances.^'  The  line  that  the  courts  seek  to  draw  is  an  in- 
visible one ;  one  sees  it  here,  another  sees  it  tliere,  and  while 
it  is  ditiicult  to  distinguish  in  principle  between  an  action 
based  upon  a  sidewalk-cleaning  ordinance  and  one  based 
upon  a  speed  ordinance,  it  is  imposBi))le  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  fireproof -shatter  ordinance  and  a  speed,  ordinance. 

n. 

A  failure  to  distinguish  between  a  statute  and  an  ordi- 
nance has  been  above  noted  as  an  important  omission  in 
many  of  the  decisions,  even  by  courts  that  have  in  other 
cases  recognized  such  distinction.  I'^ven  should  the  courts 
assume  tliat  a  prohibition  of  doing  some  act  under  a  penalty 
by  the  legislature  is  a  declaration  of  the  legislature  on  the 
subject  of  negligence,  still  it  is  apparent  that  an  ordinance 
stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing.*®  The  legislative 
body  of  a  state  is  invested  with  plenary  power  for  all  the 
purposes  of  civil  government,'*  while  the  council  of  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation  can  only  exercise  certain  limited  powers 
which  are  strictly  oonstmed.*^  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
legislature  can  make  such  laws  as  it  sees  fit  on  the  subject 
of  negligence.  Whether  it  has  done  so  in  these  speed 
statutes  is  another  question;  hut  even  if  it  has  there  is  no 
analogy  between  that  case  and  one  where  an  ordinance  is 

« Compare  Flynn  v.  Canton  Co.,  "Nottage   ▼   Sawmill  Fhoenlx, 

40  Md.  312.  with  Phil.  Ac.  R.  Go.  tupra. 

V.  Stebblng.  62  Md.  504.  "Comm.  v.  Turner,  1  Cush.  493. 

"Frontier  Steam  Lauadrr  Co.  "People     Flomlng,  10  Colo.  553. 

ConnoUy*  72  Neb.  707.  "  Mlntum  y.  Lame,  28  How.  485. 
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in  question.  It  is  a  settled  maxim  in  constitutional  law  that 
the  legislative  power  to  make  laws  cannot  be  delegated,*' 
although  there  is  a  well  recognized  exception  in  favor  of 
municipal  corporations  as  to  certain  powers  of  local  regula- 
tion which  are  granted  as  necessary  to  establishing  and 
carrying  on  the  city  government.^=  But  aside  from  these 
the  ordinary  law  making  powers  of  the  state  which  are 
vested  in  the  legislature  cannot  by  that  body  be  delegated, 
and  the  power  to  declare  what  is  or  what  is  not  negligence 
is  unf|uestional)ly  j)art  of  that  purely  legislative  power. 
Consequently  we  may  say  that  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  negligence  cannot  be  delegated.  This  answers 
the  argument  that  the  legislature  in  delegating  the  police 
power  to  nwike  speed  ordinances,  by  implication  declares 
that  violation  of  such  ordinances  shall  be  negligence,  for 
that  is  in  eflFect  authorizing  the  municipality  to  say  that 
certain  acts  shall  be  negligence.  But  does  the  power  exist 
in  the  municii)al  government  otherwise?  The  powers  that 
a  municipal  corporation  possesses  and  can  exercise,  aside 
from  the  common-law  powers  which  it  possesses  in  common 
with  all  corporations,  such  as  electing,  governing  and  re- 
moving its  mcml)ers,  regulating  its  franchises  and  property, 
sueing  and  being  sued,  having  a  common  seal,  purchasing 
and  holding  lands  and  other  property  and  conveying  the 
same,  making  by-laws  and  enforcing  the  same  by  penalties, 
entering  into  contracts,''*^  etc.,  are  (1)  those  granted  in  ex- 
press words;  (2)  those  necessarily  or  fairly  implied  in 
or  incident  to  the  powers  expressly  granted;  (3)  those 
essential  to  declared  objects  and  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, not  simply  convenient  but  indispensable."  The  com- 
mon-law powers  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  as 
by  virtue  of  them  all  corporations  cannot  pass  laws  on  the 
subject  of  negligence,  it  follows  that  municipal  corporations 
cannot.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  other  powers,  whether  ex- 

"Cooley  Cons.  Llm..  5  ed.  p.  139;        "Cooley  Cons.  Llm..  p.  228;  Rob- 
Locke  on  Civil  Governmen*.  Sec.     Inson  v.  Schenok.  102  Ind.  307. 
142.  "  Cooley  Cons.  Llm.,  p.  233. 

»•  Dillon  Mun.  Corp.,  4  ed..  Sec.  89. 
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press,  implied  or  indispensable,  it  is  one  of  construction." 
Of  every  municipal  corporation  the  charter  or  statute  by 
which  it  is  created  is  its  organic  act,  and  the  corporation 
can  do  no  act  not  authorized  thereby  or  by  some  legislative 
act  applicable  thereto.^''    Any  fair,  reasona])le  doubt  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  a  power  is  resolved  by  the  courts 
against  the  corporation  and  the  power  is  denied."  The 
power  in  (juestion  must  therefore  be  found  among  those 
just  stated  and  if  it  is  not  found  there,  it  does  not  exist. 
Those  delegated  powers  are  (1)  to  pass  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  a  municipality,  the  conduct  of 
its  officers  and  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  with  respect  to  the 
municipality;  (2)  of  taxation,  and  (3)  the  police  power.'* 
It  is  under  the  last  named  power  that  speed  ordinances  are 
passed,'"  but  that  power  does  not  give  the  city  the  right  to 
regulate  the  actions  of  citizens  between  each  other,^"  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  negli- 
gence is  not  part  of  the  police  power  of  the  state,*'  and  if 
it  were  it  is  not  that  part  of  that  power  which  can  be  dele- 
gated.** Police  regulations  are  rules  which  the  government 
prescribes  for  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  and  the  citizens 
are  answerable  to  the  government  for  the  violation  thereof. 
This  power  is  very  different  from  the  legislative  power, 
which  embraces  all  the  power  of  the  state  to  prescribe 
rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens  among  tliemselves  and  to 
afford  remedies  to  the  citizens  for  all  violations  of  such  laws 
by  any  other  person."  Because  of  the  recognized  distinc- 
tion between  police  powers  and  legislative  powers  it  is  held 
almost  univer.sally  that  the  former  can  be  delegated  while 
the  latter  cannot.**  The  police  power  that  is  delegated  to 


"Dillon  Mun.  Corp.,  Sec.  91. 

"Dillon  Mun.  Corp.,  Sec.  89; 
Brown  v.  Mayor.  63  N.  Y.  239. 

■  Dillon  Mun.  Corp..  Sei'.  91;  Min- 
ium V.  Larue.  23  How.  iS'^. 

"Cool«>y  Cons.  Lira.,  p.  228. 

"Sluder  v.  St.  Louis  Transit  Co.. 
189  Mo.  107;  Cleveland.  Ac..  R.  Co. 
T.  Harrington.  131  Ind.  426. 


"Vandyke  v.  CInrlnnatl.  Dins. 
.'j32;  Flynn  v.  Canton  Co..  40  ,Md. 
312;  Hceney  v.  Sprague.  11  R.  I. 
456. 

"Phlla.  ftc.  R.  Co.  V.  Ervln,  89 

Pa.  8t.  71. 

"Cooloy  Cons.  LIni..  p.  228. 

"Sluder  v.  St.  Louis  Transit  Co.. 
sut>rn:  Marshall,  J.,   diss.  opin. 

"  ibid. 
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mimidpftl  corporations  will  be  found  to  consbt  in  the  ri^t 

to  enact  and  provide  for  the  enforrement  of  ordinarK^fs 
necessary  to  protect  life,  health  aii<l  property,  to  prevent 
and  abate  nuisances,  to  preserve  and  enforce  the  good  gov- 
ommontf  geneml  welfare,  ortter  and  general  security  of  tlw 
city  and  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  enforce  these  ordinaBces 
and  regulations  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  Where 
the  mode  in  which  the  power  delegated  to  n  mnniripal  cor- 
poration on  any  given  subject  can  be  exercised  is  prescribed 
by  charter  or  statute,  that  mode  must  be  followed.*'  An 
ordinance  is  not  a  pnUie  law,  bnt  a  mere  local  mle  or  bf- 
l&w*^  and  the  authority  to  make  by-laws  i?  a  widely  diff^' 
ent  tiling  from  the  irPiicrnl  powor  to  make  laws.*' 

Tlio  distinction  bt'twocu  ordinance?  and  statutes,  though 
generally  overlooked,  has  never  been  entirely  lost  In  ao 
early  case  it  was  held  that  violation  of  a  sidewalk-cleaning 
ordinance  created  no  civil  liability,  as  no  power  existed  in 
the  municipality  to  annex  any  such  liabilify,  and  further, 
"If  the  liability  exists  Under  the  ordinance  in  fjuestion,  it 
exists  part  ratione  under  every  ordinance  prescribing  a 
similar  duty/^  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  held  that  an  action 
cannot  he  based  on  a  violation  of  an  ordinance,  and  the 
effect  of  acts  of  a  municipal  council  were  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  national  or  state  leprislatiire.*"  In  Maryland  tlit* 
court  said  in  rccrard  to  tlie  violation  of  an  ordinance  that 
the  duty  re<iuired  was  for  llie  benefit  of  the  public  and  "it 
is  not  like  the  case  where  an  individual  is  honnd  by  a  pri- 
vate statute  under  which  be  derive  a  bmefit.*"** 

When  we  have  reached  this  point  it  seems  too  evident  to 
require  argument  that  the  power  in  question  is  not  delegable 
nor  docs  it  exist  "by  implication*'  or  as  an  "indispensable" 
power. 

To  hold  that  violation  of  an  ordinance  is  negligence  is  to 


"Brown  V.  Mayor,  supra:  Zott- 
nan  v.  San  Francisco,  20  Cal.  96. 

"Rfatp  V,  Ponrrartc,  41  La.  Ann. 
717;  Miiyor,  etc.  v.  Ssvlnk.  96  Tenn. 
564;  1  DUIon  Mun.  Corp.  Sect. 307. 366. 


"Com.  V.  Ttirnpr,  1  Cush.  493. 

Hi-enov  V.  Sprague,  tupra. 
"Pbila.  *  R.  Co.     Bnrln.  ««P>«- 
.  ■*Rm  T.  CutoD  Co.,  Mvro. 
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read  into  the  ordinance  these  words :  ' '  And  \'iolation  hereof 
shall  be  negligence  in  civil  actions."  And  yet  this  clause 
will  not  be  read  even  into  statutes,*'  and  while  such  a  clause 
actually  existing  in  a  statute  would  be  effective  it  would 
not  in  an  ordinance.''  Thus  while  a  city  council  has  the 
right  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  on  public  works  it  cannot 
make  the  violation  of  such  an  ordinance  a  misdemeanor 
unless  expressly  authorized.'*''  Nor  can  the  council  declare 
a  forfeiture  of  goods  as  a  penalty  for  violating  an  ordinance 
where  no  such  power  is  granted.**  Nor  has  a  city  council 
power  to  prescribe  new  definitions  for  terms  already  hav- 
ing legal  definitions."  The  powers  denied  in  tliese  last  cases 
are  such  as  might  be  delegated  by  the  state  to  the  munici- 
pality, but  were  not,  and  a  fortiori  the  rule  applies  where 
the  power  is  one  that  couM  not  be  delegated.  If  the  clause 
can  be  read  into  an  ordinance  why  is  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide expressly  as  in  certain  safety  appliance  acts'"  that  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be  prima 
facie  negligence  where  any  person  may  be  caught  between 
the  rails  not  blocked  according  to  requirements,  and  why, 
it  may  be  further  asked,  unless  this  provision  and  similar 
ones  in  other  acts  are  redtindant,  can  the  clause  be  read 
into  statutes  where  it  does  not  appear? 

The  conclusion  is,  that  no  such  construction  should  be 
given  to  the  ordinance  or  the  statute  either;  that  to  give 
it  to  the  statute  is  to  strain  the  canons  of  construction,  and 
to  give  it  to  the  ordinance  is  to  disregard  fundamental  law. 
In  neither  case  should  violation  of  the  law  be  held  negli- 
gence, or  permitted  to  support  an  action  for  damages.  And 
yet  courts  which  admit  that  an  ordinance  creates  no  civil 
liability  will  uphold  an  action  based  on  that  violation 
alone." 


"  .VotUge  V.  Sawmill  Phoenix, 
iiipro;  Lewis  Suth.  SUt.  Cons.,  Sec. 
521. 

■  Sanders  r.  So.  Elec.  Co..  147  Mo. 
411:  but  cf.  Osborne  t.  McMasters, 
40  Minn.  103. 

"Bute  v.  McNally,  48  La.  Ann. 
1450. 

•*  Phillips  V.  Allen,  41  Pa.  St.  481. 


"Allpoit  V.  Murphy,  153  Mich. 
4  SB. 

"Sess.  I.AW8  Colo.,  1897.  p.  258; 
Ser.  3  "Act  of  June  3,"  1885  ( P.  L. 
p.  65)  Penn.:  Sec.  87  ch.  114;  Kurd's 
Rev.  StBt.  (111.)  1903. 

"  Compare  Jackson,  v.  R.  Co..  157 
Mo.  621.  with  Sanders  t.  So.  Elec. 
Co.,  147  Mo.  411. 
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But  is  it  evidence  of  negligence!  If  from  the  viola- 
tion alone  the  jury  may  find  negligence,  the  same  reasoning 
applies,  as  the  condition  is  the  same  if  negligence  is  found 
as  under  the  rule  that  violation  is  negligence  per  se.  But 
if  the  evidence  of  the  violation  be  merely  admitted  for  th» 
purpose  of  taking  it  into  consideration  with  all  the  other 
facts  and  circumstances,  but  under  no  conditions  to  base 
a  finding  of  negligence  thereon  alone,  the  question  is  more 
open;  but  even  then  it  is  hard  to  justify  it.  There  are  de- 
cisions refusing  to  admit  such  evidence,''*  and  pursuing  the 
question  to  its  logical  outcome  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
true  rule.  The  ordinance  says  nothing  about  its  violation 
being  negligence,  and  unless  we  accept  the  dicfum  of  a  city 
council  as  equivalent  to  an  express  legislative  act  we  must 
look  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  defendant,  his  knowledge  of 
the  ordinance  and  of  his  violation  thereof,  before  we  can 
say  that  such  violation  was  negligence.  Every  man  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  ordinances  of  his  city,  it  is  true,  and  on 
the  j)resumption  of  that  knowledge  ]>roof  of  violation  might 
be  admitted  in  evidence  as  showing  a  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  violator  in  disregarding  the  ordinance  which 
would  have  some  bearing  on  the  (juestion  of  bis  negligence; 
hut  even  then,  unless  we  fall  back  on  the  council's  dictum 
there  must  necessarily  be  shown  a  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  violating  an  ordinance  in  order 
to  make  out  a  case  of  negligence  against  him.  There  are 
ordinances  the  violation  of  which  the  courts  jnmish  regard- 
less of  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  violator,  but  they 
expressly  say  that  a  state  of  mind  is  immaterial  as  regards 
the  intention  to  punish,  while  here,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  state  of  mind  is  material,"'"  unless  a  city  council's  power 
to  disregard  one's  state  of  mind  in  providing  a  penalty  is 
extended  to  a  similar  power  to  disregard  it  in  a  civil  action, 
and  this  would  be  carrying  the  power  of  the  council  too  far. 
Aside  from  the  case  just  spoken  of,  presenting  the  presump- 

"  Brown  v.  R.  Co..  22  N.  Y.  195;        "c/.  N.  Y.  v.  Hewitt,  91  N.  V.  App. 
Southern  R.  Co.  v.  Wood.  21  Ky.     Dlv.  445. 
Law  Rep.  575. 
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iion  of  knowledge  of  the  ordinance  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  violation  thereof,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
ordinance  and  the  violation  thereof  shonld  he  considered  at 

all  in  an  action  for  injuries  so  far  as  any  real  negligence 
exists.  It  is  diliicult  to  justify  this  rule  on  any  grounds  and 
it  seems  less  defensible  logically  than  the  rule  that  viola- 
tion is  ii(  gligence  per  se.  Tf  violation  is  not  negligence, 
what  is  it  There  is  no  half-nt^ licence  which,  added  to  other 
half-negligence,  constitutes  full  negligence.  If  one  of  the 
other  facts  to  be  considered  was  knowledge  of  the  ordinance 
the  mle  could  be  understood,  but  that  is  never  considered. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  violation  aside  from  knowledge  of  the 
ordinance  has  no  hearing  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  defend- 
ant which  is  the  crux  of  the  inquiry  in  case  the  violator  has 
failed  to  inform  himself  of  the  ordinance.  While  that  fail- 
ure might  he  evidence  of  the  defendant's  state  of  mind,  the 
violation  of  the  ordinance  in  case  of  snch  failure  would  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  action  hased  on  violation  of  an 
ordinance  is  not  one  based  on  negligence,  and  it  is  erron- 
eous and  absurd  to  so  entitle  it.  Of  course,  cases  hold  that 
violation  of  an  ordinance  is  negligence  per  se  or  prima 
facie  or  evidence  of  negligence,  but  such  language  is  mis- 
leading. There  are  three  elements  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  negligence;  (1)  a  duty  owing  from  defendant  to 
plaintiff,  (2)  defendant's  failure  to  perform  that  duty,  (3) 
injury  to  plaintiff  from  such  failure.***  The  ideas  of  duty 
and  negligence  are  strictly  co-relative,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  negligence  in  the  abstract.^^  It  is  necessary  that 
the  party  charged  with  negligence  should  have  knowledge 
that  there  was  a  duty  for  him  to  perform,  or  he  must  have 
omitted  to  inform  himsdf  as  to  his  duty  in  a  given  case.*' 
But  we  never  find  the  question  raised  as  to  whether  the 
defendant  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  law  or  not.  He  is 
presumed  to  know  the  law,  or  at  least  is  held  liable  for  all 

••HeAiidrews  ▼.  R.  Cio.,  tii  111.  "Daniels  Noxon.  17  Ont  Api». 
2S2.  206. 

■*  Sherman  t.  Western  Tranap.  Co..  62  Barb.  160. 
VOL.  XLV  16 
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Icnowledge,  but  this  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  his  viola- 
tion constitutes  negligence.  It  cannot  be  f=;aid  that  bis  omis- 
'sion  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  law  is  negligence,  as  thai  fact 
is  not  established;  nor  is  the  contention  tenable  that  he  is 
liable  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  acts  (because  a  man 
is  only  liable  for  such  consequences  where  there  is  a  duty 
on  his  part,  and  negligence  always  connotes  a  duty),  unless 
'we  admit  the  reasoning  of  those  courts  who  hold  that  cer- 
^tain  laws  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  as  dis- 
-^ingnished  from  the  public  or  ihe  munieipalityy  and  thereby 
1)y  implication  create  a  duty.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  there 

Is  no  legal  or  logical  basis  for  this  distinction. 

,   '  '  .      '     '  ' 

in 

The  rule  that  violation  of  a  law  is  negligence  is  some- 
times stated  in  the  form  of  a  presumption."^  If  the  rule 
can  be  sustained  on  this  ground,  it  must  be  admitted  it  is 
a  reasonable  one.  Presumptions,  though  generally  applied 
to  the  common  law,  are  occasionally  applied  to  statute 
law,"''  though  there  seems  to  be  no  instance  of  their  being 
carried  into  the  realm  of  criminal  and  penal  statutes  unless 
such  statutes  are  declaratory  of  the  common  law^  It  is 
iipparent  af,  a  glance  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
|>re8n]nption  to' account  for;  (1)  where  the  jury  are -told  that 
violation  constitutes  negligence  per  se,^  and  that  they  may 
base  a  verdict  on  the  violation  alone,  and  (2)  where  the  jury 
are  told  that  the  violation  constitutes  negligence,  but  that 
'certain  oth^r  facts  may  justify  the  violation,^*  which  other 
facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  rendering  their 
verdict.  These  two  presumptions  cover  all  the  cases  which 
hold  violation  of  a  law  to  be  negligence  per  se  or  prima 
facie;  in  fact  all  cases  which  permit  negligence  to  be  based 
on  the  mere  violation  alone.    Thev  are  both  ''conclusive" 

presumptions  in  the  strictest  sen^e,  though  in  the  second 

I  .... 

"Taylor  Vj- Harwood,  Taney,  437.       •Colorado  Midland  Ry.  Co.  T. 

Thayer  Pnl.  Treat.  Evid.  315..  Robbiiu»  30  Colo.  449. 
*  JackMn  Y.  R.  Co.,  157  Mo.  621.  ' 
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class  the  courts  appear  to  state  a  prima  facte  rule  onlyv 

The  presumption  in  this  ease  can  be  met  only  by  evidence^ 
excusing  or  .justiiymg  ihci  viulatioii,  and  not  by  evidence 
which  rebuts  the  presumption  by  showing  that  the  defend- 
ant was  not  negligent  as  matter  of  1  ii' t  '-^  He  may  show,  for 
instance,  that  he  was  going  at  a  spftMl  lor  bidden  by  the 
ordinance  to  escape  from  a  runaway  team  that  threatened 
his  life;  in  this  case  the  presumption  of  ncii^ligence  still 
exists  as  a  result  of  his  violation,  but  its  effect  is  null 
because  the  court  considers  he  has  offered  a  sufficient 
excuse.  It  is  clear  therefore  in  both  of  these  cases  that  the 
presumption  that  violation  of  the  ordinance  creates  negli- 
gence is  conclusive  because  no  evidence  that  the  driver  was 
careful  is  material,  for  the  reason  that  the  essential  fact, 
his  negligence,  is  already  established  by  his  violation."*  If 
he  can  excuse  or  justify  this  act  of  negligence  there  will 
be  no  legal  liability,  but  he  cannot  seek  to  avoid  such  lia- 
bility by  offering  evidence  of  due  care.  He  is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the  ordinance.""* 
There  is  a  third  class  of  cases,  which  })erniits  the  jury  to 
take  the  fact  of  viola ti cm  into  consideration,  but  does  not 
permit  them  to  find  negli^^ence  on  that  fact  alone.*^"  Here 
'  it  is  clear  there  is  no  presumption ;  but  abandoning  the  third 
dass  an  examination  of  the  other  two,  which  constitute  a 
more  or  less  logical  species  as  distinguished  from  the  third, 
may  reveal  some  justification  for  basing  the  decisions  in 
those  classes  on  the  theory  of  presumption. 

No  decision,  however,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
judicial  presumption  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  laid  down 
therein,  and  indeed  the  general  rule  is  that  negligence  will 
not  be  presumed  but  must  be  proved  like  any  other  fact.*^ 
Nor  <jan  the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  be  invoked  to  sus- 
tain the  presumption,  for  that  would  be  reasonina:  in  a 
circle.   It  is  assumed  by  implication  that  violation  of  the 

**  Colorado  Midland  R.  Go.  t.  Rob- '         R,  Co.     Harrington,  131  Ind. 
bins,  supra. :  Riley      Salt  Lake  R.  426. 

T.  Co.  10  Utah  428.  McGrath     N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R. 

*1  Tbomp.  H€S..  Z  «d.,  SOe.  10.    Co.,  68  N.  T.  622. 

Swift     Holovbek.  60  Neb.  784. 
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law  constitutes  negligence,  but  no  court  has  examined  the 
law  of  presumptions  to  see  if  its  reasoning  can  be  sustained 
on  that  ground. 

Pre8umi)tions  must  have  some  basis  they  must  be  lo^- 
cal  and  evidential,^^  or  they  must  be  based  on  convenience 
or  policy,^*  or  they  may  have  a  combination  of  all  these  bases ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  some  causal  connection  between 
the  facts  and  the  presumption  based  thereon  such  as  would 
warrant  or  has  warranted  a  jury  in  finding  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  from  certain  facts,  X,  a  certain  state,  T,  or> 
as  in  the  case  of  prescription,  there  must  be  a  greater  ben- 
efit derived  from  having  a  fixed  rule  of  property  than  the 
harm  done  in  individual  cases  by  the  lack  of  the  presump- 
tion, or  there  may  be  difficulty  in  proving  or  disproving  a 
fact  to  overcome,  and  tlie  lof^ically  probable  alternative 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  proof.  In  the  case  of  violation  of  an 
ordinance  no  such  conditions  exist.  As  to  the  difficulty  of 
proof  it  is  evident  that  negligence  can  be  ])roved  like  other 
facts,"^^  and  there  is  no  rule  of  proj^erty  in  question,  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  a  jury  would  be  justified  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  holding  that  violation  of  a  law  constitutes 
negligoTu-f' ;  that  is  to  say,  real  negligence,  because  there 
are  no  data  on  n\  hich  to  base  such  a  conclusion,  and  to 
assume  this  position  a  priori  is  to  beg  the  whole  question. 
To  apply  a  conclusive  presumption  to  cases  where  evidence 
proving  or  disproving  the  ultimate  fact  can  be  easily  pro- 
duced, where  there  is  no  rule  of  property  involved,  and  no 
question  of  necessity  or  public  policy,  is  to  disregard  aU 
precedent.  A  "conclusive"  presumption,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  a  rule  of  substantive  law  and  is  justified  by 
public  policy  or  the  necessity  felt  by  trained  judofes  to  < oii- 
trol  and  ,i;-iude  untrained  jurors."  The  end  justihes  the 
means,  whereas  in  case  of  violation  of  a  speed  law,  neither 
reason,  convenience  nor  policy  requires  that  a  presumption 

"  See  generally  Thayer  Prelim.  "  Unitt?(l  Slater  v.  Searcy,  2(i  Fed. 
Tr<  It.  Brld..  814  et  seq.  Rep.  435. 

"McCagg  V.  Heacoc'.:,  34  111.  476.       »^  Swift  v.  Holoubek,  Mipro. 
"Thayer  Prelim.  Treat  Evid..  p.  212. 
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shoud  be  invoked.  Presumptions  sometimes  offset  pre- 
sumptions,'^* but  nowhere  do  presumptions  off  set  actual  and 
admissible  proof  of  what  is  the  point  in  issue;  in  this  case 
negligence.^^  Thus  a  man  is  driving  a  horse  in  a  place 
where  an  ordinanoe  provides  a  penalty  for  a  speed  exceed- 
ing fonr  miles  an  hour;  the  evidence  shows  he  is  driving 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  a  fair  rate  nnder  the  cir- 
cnmstances  existing  at  that  particular  place  and  time,  and 
in  all  of  his  facts  he  is  exercising  the  highest  care.  If  a 
presumption  is  proper  that  exceeding  the  speed  limit  is 
negligence,  then  it  is  apparent  that  such  presumption 
destroys  all  the  lep:ally  and  logically  probative  evidence  in 
the  case  on  the  question  of  the  driver's  negligence. 

Again  it  is  frequently  stated  as  a  rule  of  law,  which  per- 
haps is  of  universal  application,  that  a  presum})tion  will 
not  sustain  another  presumption.^®  As  the  question  of  the 
violator's  knowledge  of  the  ordinance  is  never  raised,  the 
presumption  of  such  knowledge  on  liis  ])art  must  be  the 
basis  of  his  liability  for  violation  of  the  law.^'  Then  if  the 
theory  now  nnder  examination  is  correct,  this  presumption 
of  knowledge  is  required  to  sustain  the  further  presump- 
tion of  n^ligenoe.  Here  is  an  unmistakable  support  of 
one  presumption  by  another.  And  again  it  is  held  that 
where  a  person  is  injured  by  another  while  the  latter  is  vio- 


"Lowery  v.  People.  172  in.  460. 

"  It  will  be  observed  In  regard  to 
conclusive  preauuiptiona  based  on 
necessity  or  public  policy  that  re- 
butting: evidence  is  not  admitted. 
In  negligence  cases,  however,  evi- 
dence of  due  care  or  lack  of  it  Is 
admitted,  but  It  Is  denied  any  ef- 
fect so  far  as  rebutting  the  pre- 
sumption of  negligence  arising  from 
violation  of  the  ordinance.  This 
anomaly  Is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  cause  of  action  is  based  on  neg- 
ligence generally,  of  which  violation 
is  but  one  phase  ( though  as  It  turns 
out  It  may  be  the  controlling  one. 
Still  the  evidence  is  before  the  jury 
so  that  the  analogy  between  these 
cases  and  those  based  on  prescrip- 
tion or  the  question  of  knowledge 
of  the  law  In  question  to  that  eX' 


rent  tails.  Cf.  Thayer's  Prelim. 
T^^^:^t.  I-]\'ld.  p.  Roberts  v.  Wa- 

bluih  H.  Co.,         iMo.  App.  6. 

"  Pennington's  Exec' rs  v.  Yell.  11 
Avk.  212.  United  Statos  v.  Ross.  92 
U.  S.  281.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v. 
McFarland,  2  Kan.  App.  671. 

^"The  tnie  statrment  of  this  iirln- 
clple  is  that  every  man  is  liaule  for 
the  consequences  of  his  acts,  but 
only  when  he  owes  a  duty  to  the  per- 
son injured  thereby  Is  he  liable  in 
damages  to  him.  This  throws  us 
back  on  the  question  whether  the 
ordinance  creates  a  duty  between  in- 
dividuals, a  question  we  have  al- 
ready answered  in  the  negative. 
This  will  be  the  case  If  all  these  so- 
railed  (onr  lusive  prestimpt'ons  are 
regarded  ha  rules  of  subetantive 
law,  as  they  really  are. 
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lating  a  law,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  violation  of  the 

law  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.*^  This  latter 
presumption  arises  from  the  rule  that  where  an  act  that  is 
negligent  in  itself  constitutes  a  part  of  the  res  gestae  it 
will  be  presumed  that  it  was  the  proximate  cause  thereof,** 
on  the  theory  that  an  act  in  violation  of  a  statute  or  ordi- 
nance is  negligent  in  itself.  Thus  it  is  seen  tliat  the  pre- 
sumption of  negligence  is  sometimes  the  sustained  pre- 
sumption and  sometimes  the  sustaining  one,  and  in  either 
case  the  rule  or  law  of  presumptions  is  violated. 

IV. 

An  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  fol- 
lowed in  the  different  States  have  developed  would  be  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 
The  rule  that  violation  of  a  law  is  negligence  per  se  (and 
this  includes  the  prima  facte  rule)  grows  out  of  the  idea 
that  wherever  a  statutory  duty  is  created  any  person  who 
can  show  that  he  has  sustained  injuries  from  the  non-per- 
formance thereof  can  bring  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  person  on  wlioin  tiie  duty  is  imposed,**'^  wliich  statement 
is  not  true,  and  when  its  untruth  as  a  general  proposition 
is  recognized  a  distinction  is  sought  to  be  made  between 
statutes  enjoining  duties  to  the  mimicipaUties  or  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and  those  enjoining  duties  to  individuals,*^  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  not  only  illogical  and  impractical^  but  non- 
existent."^ Then  there  are  cases  seeking  to  extend  this 
rule  to  ordinances  by  assuming  the  similarity  or  identity 
between  statutes  and  ordinances,"^  which  likeness  caunof  be 
sustained  on  principle  and  is  contrary  to  many  well  rea- 
soned cases. 

Shellabarger  v.  Flaher.  143  Fed.       "Jackson  v.  R.  Co.,  supra. 
Rep.  937;  Roberts  v.  Wabash  R.  Cc^       **  See  disBenting  opinion  of  Mar* 
113  Mo   App.  6;  contrOf  Hayes  v.     shall.  J.,  In  Sluder  v.  St.  LouJs  R. 
R.  C  o  ,  111  U.  S.  228.  T.    Co.,    supra.     Cf.  Heoney  v. 

"  M(  ndereon  v.  R.  Co.  141  Pa  St.  161.     Sprague,  9Upra. 

Jetter  v.  R.  Co.,  2  Abb.  Ct.  Appu      "Jackson  r.  R.  Go.,  sttprs. 
(N.  Y.)  458. 
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The  growth  of  the  other  rule  tijAt  - violation  is  only  evid-r 
dence  of  negligence  (unless  it  means  that  while  the  jury; 
are  not  to  he  instraeted  it  is  negligenee  per  ae,  yet  they  may 
base  their  finding  of  negligence  on  that  alone,  in  which  casQ 

it  is  identical  for  oux  purpose  with  tlie  negligence  per  se 
rule)  may  l»e  seen  in  the  State  of  New  York  where  the  court 
by  failin^]^  to  consider  the  questions  involved  sufficiently^ 
threw  itself  into  hopeless  coTilusion  and  seems  to  have  l^een 
guided  in  reaching  its  conclusions  by  a  var^uc  idea  tha^ 
the  intent  of  the  legislature  was  in  some  way  involved. 

In  a  case  decided  in  1860,^^  the  Court  of  Appeals  said, 
that  simple  violation  of  a  speed  ordinance,  unconnected} 
with  any  actual  negligence,  involved  the  defendant  in  no. 
other  consequence  than  the  payment  of  the  penalty.  The, 
case  only  decided,  however,  that  evidence  of  violation  oi^ 
the  ordinance  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  n^ligence  ouj 
which  to  base  a  verdict  against  the  defendant.  This  deds-, 
ion  makes  no  distinction  between  statutes  and  ordinances, 
and  the  reasoning  applies  equally  to  both,  being  based  on, 
the  principle  that  where  a  law  is  passed  prescribing  a  spe-: 
cific  i)enalty  for  the  violation  ttit k  of,  there  is  no  other  lia- 
bility thrown  on  the  violator,  unless  such  liability  is  declared, 
in  the  statute,  or  unless  the  act  whirl i  (on^titntes  the  viola- 
tion was  unlawful  independent  of  tlie  statute.  This  casOj 
was  never  followed  and  was  at  once  subjected  to  criticism ;  f 
the  court  refusing  to  apply  the  rule  which  it  supposed  had, 
been  decided  therein,  that  violation  of  an  ordinance  is  no, 
e^n dence  of  negligence,  although  the  ^artier  case  had  merely . 
decided  that  violation  of  an  ordinance  was  not  sufficient  f 
evidence  of  negligence  on  which  to  base  a  verdict.  In  a 
later  case"'  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  correctness  of  ^ 
the  charge  of  the  trial  court  that  defendant  would  be  liable ) 
where  the  accident  was  the  result  of  its  violating  a  speed  , 
ordinance.  It  was  held  to  be  correct  and  the  court  said  , 
of  the  former  case:  **The  case  stands  upon  ground  alto-, 
gether  too  doubtful  to  justify  its  application  to  cases  not 

Brown  V.  R.  Co..  22  N.  Y.  195.       •*Jetter  v.  R.  Co.,  supra. 
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Btrietly  within  it/'  It  then  proceeds  to  distingaish  the 
oases,  although  it  appears  the  distinction  is  not  a  real  one. 
As  to  the  Brown  case  the  court  said  *'it  failed  to  recognize 
the  axiomatic  truth  that  every  person  while  violating  an 

express  statute  is  a  wrong-doer  and  as  such  is  ex  necessi- 
tate negligent  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law  aud  every  innocent  party 
whose  ])erson  is  injured  by  the  act  which  constitutes  the 
violation  of  the  statute  is  entitled  to  a  civil  remedy  for  suoi 
injury  notwithstanding  any  redre.^s  the  public  may  also 
have,*'  implying  that  an  action  would  lie  for  mere  violation, 
though  that  question  is  not  directly  decided.  That  there 
is  no  such  axiomatic  truth  is  shown  by  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  courts  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  side- 
walk-cleaning  cases  and  others  above  cited  even  b7  courts 
which  hold  that  an  action  will  lie  based  on  violation  of  speed 
laws.''  In  a  still  later  case,''  holding  that  violation  of  the 
ordinance  was  mere  evidence  of  negligence,  the  New  York 
court  criticized  the  Brown  ease  because  it  held  that  violation 
was  not  evidence  of  negligence  (which  was  a  mistake),  and 
implied  that  an  action  would  lie  for  mere  violation.  It 
further  said:  "Ordinances  passed  by  municipal  corpora- 
tions pursuant  to  the  powers  of  local  legislation  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  legislature  have  the  same  effect  as  laws 
in  localities  where  thus  adopted  as  if  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature." This  doctrine  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense  and 
does  not  mean  that  an  ordinance  expressly  or  by  implication 
declaring  certain  acts  to  be  negligence  or  fraud  is  effective 
as  a  piece  of  genexul  legislation  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality. 

In  a  case*^  where  the  question  was  whether  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  an  ordinance  requiring  a  flagman  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  street  crossings  was  admissible,  the  New  York 
court  held  it  was,  because  "a  violation  or  disregard  of  the 
ordinance,  while  not  conclusive  evidence  of  negligence,  is 
some  evidence  of  negligence  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury 

"Bott     Pratt,  «upra.  McGrath  v.  R.  Co.,  63  N.' Y. 

"Belsegel  y.  R.  Co.»  14  Abb.  Pr.    522.  « 
(N.  S.)  29 
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with  all  the  other  evidence."  The  positions  are  so  dissim- 
ilar that  within  a  year  the  court  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  an  open  question  in  New  York  whether 
violation  of  a  speed  ordinance  was  negligence  per  se,  but 
held  that  at  any  rate  it  was  pome  evidence  of  negligence.** 
This  seems  to  be  the  rule  finally  accepted.^^ 

In  Missouri,  an  equally  tortuous  course  1ms  been  followed 
by  the  courts.  Lack  of  space,  however,  forbids  an  extended 
examination  of  the  cases  although  it  might  be  of  interest. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  both  the  ma- 
jority and  dissenting  opinions  in  Sluder  v.  St  Louis  Tran- 
sit Co.,  189  Mo.  107,  will  see  the  predicament  the  court  was 
placed  in  with  two  contradictory  lines  of  decisions  and 
that  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  it  was  necessary  for  the  court 
to  expressly  overrule  five  of  its  own  decisions.^^Careless  pre- 
sumptions and  a  failure  to  apply  general  principles  of  law 
led  the  court  into  tlii^  blind  alley  from  which  it  retused 
to  come  out  even  wh(  ti  ;i  light  was  furnished. 

Some  cases  upholding  this  rule  seek  to  justify  it  by 
declaring  the  law  to  be  evidence  of  municipal  or  legislative* 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  negligence,** 
but  if  this  evidence  is  not  conclusive  and  is  only  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  jury  in  connection  with  the  other  facts  and 
circnmstflAces,  it  is  only  what  we  may  call  half  negligence, 
and  this  ground  is  indefensible.  Suppose  the  jury  were* 
asked  specifically  as  to  what  act  or  acts  constituted  the  neg- 
ligence, could  they  add  this  half  negligence  to  another  aet^. 
which  in  itself  would  not  be  full  negligence,  and  make  full 
negligence  thereby?    It  is  believed  not,  and  yet  unless 
they  can  do  so  the  other  act  must  constitute  full  negli- 
gence in  itself,  in  which  case  the  violation  would  be  of  n<y 
elfect,  or  the  violation  must  constitute  full  uegligence,  in 
which  case  the  rule  has  no  value. 

•  Massoth  V.  D.  ft  H.  C.  Co.,  64  N.  phy  v.  R.  Co.,  153  Mo.  253;  Sandera 

T  ^24.  y.  Southern  Bleetrle  Ry.,  147  Mo. 

"See  Knnpfle  v.  Knickerbocker  411;  Holweraon  t.  R.  Co.,  167  Mok. 

Ice  Co.,  84  N.  Y.  488.  245. 

**Fath  V.  R.  C.  105  Mo.  537;  Bj*      '*Ubelma&n  v.  AmerlGU  Ice  Oo^ 

tnston     R.  Co..  147  Mo.  «7S;  Mnr-  209  Pn.  8t  S98.  - 
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It  is  believed  the  only  striolly  defeneible  podtio^  to  tak^ 
is,  that  violation  of  speed-laws  in  which  a  right  of  actioi| 
is  not  expressly  provided,  is  punishable  only  by  the  penalty 
stated  and  can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  civil  action,  can- 
not alone  sustain  a  verdict  in  an  action  for  negligence,  and 
is  in  fact  no  evidence  of  negligence;  and  that  even  if  a 
«tatate  providing  a  penalty  for  its  violation  can  be  regarded 
as  creating  a  duty  between  individuals,  this  rule  cannot  be 
extended  to  ordinances  on  which  most  of  the  cases  are 
based.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  courts  have  deliber- 
ately tnmed  ih^  backs  on  this  position,  and  it  is  forthee 
■evident  tiut  they  are  likely  to  continue  as  heretofore  ioi 
hopdessly  divided  ranks. 


» 

I  I 
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THE  INTEBNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  ESPEBANTIST 

JUBISTS. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
bar  of  this  country  the  very  interesimg  subject  of 
Esperanto,  the  international  idiom  of  communication  for 
and  with  all  men.  This  important  subject  has  never  before 
been  discussed  in  a  legal  periodical,  and  we  are  impera- 
tivelj  driven  by  the  force  of  usage  to  speak  of  its  merits 
as  well  as  its  usefulness  for  all  purposes  of  legal  endeavor. 
More  specifically,  it  is  intended  in  the  following  pages  to 
explain  the  various  purposes  for  which  a  new  International 
Legal  Association  has  been  created — the  iulernationai  So- 
ciety of  Esperantist  Jurists. 

Incidentally,  it  will  hp  necessary,  in  ])a.^^in^,  to  dwell 
upon  the  theme  of  international  language,  but  it  is  not  of 
importance  to  take  up  theoretical  considerations. 

The  current  legal  opinion  in  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent is  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  lawyers,  not  a  national  association  but  international 
in  its  scope.  The  day  for  national  enterprises  bas  passed; 
we  are  living  in  an  age  that  shows  the  international  spirit 
manifested  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways,  and  the  trend  of 
modem  thought  induces  the  lawyer  to  submit  to  the  growing 
demands  of  a  new  and  higher  civilization.  The  part  the 
lawyer  has  played  in  international  affairs  luxs  been  im- 
mense. Tt  was  Konie  tliat  first  formulated  a  system  of  laws 
adecjuate  for  the  diversified  relations  of  a  civilized  nation; 
we  find,  therefore  advocates  as  a  profession  springing  up 
during  the  early  illustrious  days  of  Rome.  We  are  famil- 
iar with  the  growth  of  the  jus  gentium,  and  the  jus  pere- 
fffinus,  the  two  bodies  of  substantive  law  which  pre- 
vailed while  Bome  was  a  strong,  centralised  political  fac- 
tor. Many  Greek  orators  were  both  lawyers  and  legislat- 
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ors  and  these  bad  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  history 
and  tradition.  International  law  lias  its  roots  in  the  corpus 
juris  civilis  of  Rome.  The  men  who  prepared  the  code 
of  Justinian  were  cosmopolitans  in  sentiment.  So  should 
the  lawyer  of  the  twentieth  centnrv  be. 

In  this  country  and  in  England  the  common  law  is  in 
general  use  but  in  Europe  the  code  is  in  full  force.  Judi- 
cial precedent  is  supreme  with  us,  but  on  the  continent  the 
judges  do  not,  as  a  rule,  decide  a  case  in  accordance  with 
a  previous  adjudication.  Judge-made  law  is  entirely  un- 
known in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  this  country. 
A  practical  problem  attaches  to  each  of  these  divergent  sys- 
tems, a  problem  to  be  solved  by  international  jurists.  The 
European  lawyers  can  learn  much  from  our  system,  and 
we  can  also  derive  much  profit  by  acquainting  ourselves 
with  the  system  in  voccue  in  Europe.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  International  Society  of  Esperantist  Jurists  aims 
to  bring  about,  and  its  program  is  particularly  fitted  to 
accomplish  tbi*?  result. 

To  day  we  have  reached  an  epoch  in  history  that  is  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  the  various  nations  are  ready  to 
labor  in  peace,  harmony,  and  in  union,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  dvilized  man.  It  is  not  generally 
known  to  what  extent  the  lawyer  is  laboring  in  this  direc- 
tion but  it  is  perceptible  that  jurisprudence  is  not  today 
what  it  has  been.  The  growth  in  principles  of  international 
application  is  important  and  vital.  Organization  and  uni- 
fication is  the  pressing  demand  of  the  day  and  it  is  receiv- 
ing due  attention  from  various  sources;  the  Internntinnal 
Society  of  Esperantist  Jurists  is  one  of  these  sources  and 
it  emphasizes  a  growing  need, — the  need  of  an  international 
association  of  active  legal  workers. 

The  International  Society  of  Esperantist  Jurists  is  a  fed- 
eration. A  developed  form  of  a  federation  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  work  of  a  nation.  The  need  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  or  federation  of  lawyers  has  long  beei\^ 
felt  in  Tjurope  as  well  as  in  America.  At  the  congress  of 
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lawyers  and  jurists  which  was  held  in  St,  Lonis,  September 
28th,  29thy  and  30th»  1904^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Urn- 
versal  Exposition  and  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
urgency  of  establishing  snch  an  international  organization 
for  lawyers  was  manifested.  Vaiions  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  an  association  that  would  enable  lawyers 
in  every  country  to  converse  easily  in  one  common  language 
but  hitherto  all  labor  in  this  direction  has  been  in  vain. 

The  Committee  of  Nations,  in  their  report,  offered  the 
following  resolution : 

"Resolved.  That  this  Congre^^^,  rf^cognlzlng  tlie  importance  of  promoting 
friendly  intercourse  hetween  jurists  and  lawyers  of  different  nations,  to 
ttie  end  that  by  harmonious  effort  they  may  labor  efficiently  for  the 
Improvement  ef  the  law,  and  the  maintmance  of  international  peace, 
reanest  the  American  Bar  Aasoclatlon  to  take  encli  steps  as  are  neoeaaary 
to  organize  a  permanent  association  of  lawyers  representing  tlie  different 
countries  In  the  world,  which  shall  meet  at  intervals  to  discuss  legal 
(lueslions  of  public  interest,  and  that  this  resolution  be  transmitted  tO 
ttie  secretary  of  the  American  Bar  Association." 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  time  been  more 
favorable  for  the  accomplishment  and  execution  of  all  great 
international  lindertakings.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  activ- 
ity and  bustle  result  in  occurs  u cos  of  worbl-wide  note  such 
as  international  movements  and  pan-harmonic  undertak- 
ings. Organization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  interna- 
tional Postal  Union,  the  international  peace  societies,  the 
aeronautic  clubs^  tourist  assodations,  cosmopolitan  socie- 
tiesy  arbitration  conferences,  educational  institntionsi  me- 
chanical enterprises  on  international  highways,  political 
juntos,  Socialist  conferences,  Esperanto  meetings,  unifica- 
tion of  special  laws,  regulations  of  waterways,  etc^these 
are  but  limited  examples  of  the  incorporation  of  the  pres- 
ent-day international  spirit. 

Scientists  are  busy ;  educators  are  plodding;  men  of  every 
walk  of  life  are  zealously  working  for  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  enlargement  and  fructification,  not  within  na- 
tional borders  but  within  international  lines  and  spheres. 
The  press  agencies  have  long  been  international,  the  indus- 
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tries  are  being  amalgamated,  and  the  workers  for  interna^ 
tional  associations  are  increasing  in  number.  The  legal 
profession  should  organize  on  the  basis  of  international 

comprehension  and  mutual  understanding. 

Esperanto  is  the  name  of  an  international  language,  a 
universal  language  and  an  auxiliary  idiom  all  in  one.  Tt  is 
a  secondary  language  and  is  intended,  in  no  way,  to  sup- 
plant any  langiiacre  now  in  use,  Iteini^  simply  designed 
to  enable  one  knowing  his  own  language  only,  to  com- 
municate readily  with  foreigners  also  knowing  their 
own  language  and  Esperanto.  It  has  been  twenty- 
two  years  in  existence  and  its  creator  was  Dr. 
Lonis  L.  Zamenhof,  a  prominent  oculist  of  Warsaw, 
Bussia.  A  congress  of  Esperantists  held  at  Washington 
last  August,  1910,  at  which  oflBcial  representatives  from 
thirteen  nations  were  present  gave  evidence  of  the  great 
susceptibilities  of  Esperanto  and  in  consequence  Ameri- 
cans are  learning  it.  Esperanto  is  an  artificial  language 
as  indeed  it  must  be  when  we  consider  liow  unsuitable,  im- 
practicable it  is  to  make  any  living  or  dpad  languaire  per- 
form the  role  of  an  international  idiom,  one  to  be  used, 
studied,  propaprated,  officially  sanctioned,  introduced  in 
schools,  made  obligatory  in  institutions  of  learning  and 
gradually  to  become  disseminated  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  Clearly  such  a  language  must  be  inter- 
national and  artificial  in  its  construction. 

The  reason  is  in  a  nutshell.  No  nation  is  today  so  uni- 
versally trusted  and  loved  as  to  hope  to  have  its  language 
adopted  as  the  international  language,  as  the  idiom  for  all 
men  to  speak.  Spedal  reasons  are:  (1)  the  adoption  of 
the  living  language  of  any  nation  would  give  that  nation 
such  a  predominance  and  supremacy  over  the  other  nations 
that  would  virtually  make  it  the  arbiter  of  affairs.  (2)  It 
would  threaten  every  other  language  with  destruction  and 
bring  about  chaos.  (3)  It  would  not  be  an  international 
language  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  nor  in  any  way 
be  useful  as  such,  for  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  master;  it 
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Vonld  be  a  If^tigaage  for  seholflCra;  there  wotild  always  be  a 
danger  that  millionB  of  fhe  world's  inbabitantB  would  not, 
^nld  not  learn  it  so  as  to  write,  read  and  speak  it  fluently^ 
since  they  are  not  scholarB  by  iin  liiiation  or  good  fortune. 
(4)  It  would  not  ho  universal  for,  while  continuiiiu,'  to 
speak  bis  own  language  in  addition  to  the  so-called  inter- 
national language,  the  user  would  be  conscious  that  he  is 
using  a  foreign  language  and  not  an  international  idiom. 
'(5)  It  would  never  be  in  extensive  use  because  of  lack  of 
private  initiative;  it  oould  not  create  that  enthusiasm 
Vhich  pioneers  must  t>088eB8  in  order  to  do  work  which 
'results' in  spreading  the*  propaganda.  Finally  (6),  the 
adoption  of  any  Hying  language  as  the  international  toUgue 
Would  cause  confusion  because  the  time  it  would  take  to 
leant  it  would  take  away  most  of  the  time  needed  for  more 
important  occilpations.  These  are  the  obvious  reasons^ 
they  apply  to  dead  lanuna^^es  with  equal  force. 
■  An  international  lan«:ua,i?e  must  ho  simple,  flexible, 
euphonious,  easy  to  learn — international  in  its  maiceup. 
teuch  a  language  must  discard  all  irresrulantios,  superflui- 
ties, and  exceptions  and  reduce  language  within  recog- 
ioizable  bounds,  consistent  throughout,  and  capable  of  serv- 
ins:  the  needs  of  the  nder  for  every  ?  onceivable  purpose. 
Such  a  language  is  Esperanto.  While  hundreds  of  other 
t)rojects  have  failed,  Esperanto  has  succeeded  because  it 
has  been  rightfully  conceived,  properly  and  conveniently 
bonMruiited,  and  extensively  used  and  applied.  It  is  inter- 
hational  in  its  scope  and  tendency.  The  root  words  are 
taken  froni  every  language,  dead  and  living,  with  the  result 
that  every  learner  recognizes  most  oi  tliem;  similar  root 
words  existing  in  the  various  languages  are  taken  as  the 
basis  of  Esperanto.  By  the  use  of  about  thirty  suffixes  and 
prefixes  and  of  about  nine  hundred  root  words  or  words,  it 
is  possible  to  build  up  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  is  needed 
to  express  ideas  in  everyday  life.  Technical  words  are 
taken  as  they  are  found  in  most  of  the  languages  and  giv- 
jen'  the  correct  Esperanto  endings;  the  entire  grammar 
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4saii  be  learned  in  less  than  a  half  hour  and  remembered 
forever  afterwards. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Esperanto  is  that  one 
can  pat  it  into  immediate  use  on  account  of  the  very  ezten- 
mye  utilization  and  application  of  which  it  admits  for  the 
attainment  of  international  ends  and  objects.  Associations 
without  number  exist  for  the  study  of  Esperanto;  others 
«xist  to  enable  the  beginner  and  learner  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tical use.  The  lormer  are  natioual  associations  and  are 
local  in  their  nature;  the  latter  are  from  every  standpoint 
international  associations.  Of  the  former  type  is  the 
Esperanto  Association  of  North  America;  of  the  latter 
type  is  the  International  Society  of  FIsperantist  Jurists. 
Hundreds  of  Esperantist  clubs,  societies  exist  and  are 
located  in  every  country. 

The  history  of  Esperanto  can  be  read  in  many  periodi- 
cals and  books  deyoted  to  Esperanto,  having  a  two-column 
subject  matter,  one  in  Esperanto  and  the  other  in  the  appro- 
priate language.  It  is  a  subject  that  should  interest  every- 
body. It  made  very  little  headway  at  first,  like  every  good 
and  worthy  idea,  but  in  more  recent  times  its  advance  has 
been  rapid  and  steady,  and  today  it  is  spread  and  spreading 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  number  of  periodicals 
printed  in  Esperanto  alone  is  legion. 

There  is  an  Esperanto  cluh  in  Paris  numbering  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  persons.  Each  succeeding  year 
the  number  of  Esperantists  increases.  Esperanto  can  be 
studied  within  so  brief  a  time  that  it  has  every  condition 
of  practical  success.  If  we  look  at  Esperanto  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  English  speaking  man,  the  following  fea- 
tures will  be  noted :  (1)  a  very  large  number  of  words  will 
ifave  a  striking  resemblance  to  English  words;  (2)  we  see 
similar  endings  occur  every  now  and  then  suggesting  the 
use  of  many  prefixes  and  suffixes;  (3)  it  resembles  a  living 
language,  say  Spanisli  or  Italian;  (4)  it  looks  to  be  adapt- 
able to  words  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  every  people; 
{5)  there  seems  to  be  something  ugly  in  the  pronunciation 
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of  words.  With  regard  to  the  last  point  the  difficulty  can 
easily  be  removed.  J's  are  used  very  frequently  in  Esper- 
anto and  the  reader  thinks  it  is  pronounced  as  it  is  English, 
hat  it  is  pronounced  as  the  English  "y";  that  is  alL  An 
Bsperantist  can  tell  instantly  to  what  part  of  speech  a  word 
bel6ng8 ;  he  knows  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  that  a  sen- 
tence is  bad  if  he  cannot  at  sight  locate  the  subject  and 
predicate.  Here  is  an  excerpt  in  Eisperanto  with  transla- 
tion. 

"Ghenpralo  oni  pensas  ke  la  leghosclenco  estas  pure  nbstrakta  studajho 
hiu  povas  interesi  nur  la  Juristojn.    Tia  opinio  estas  funde  erara.  Efek- 
tiTe  la  leghoj  de  la  lando  estas  la  videbla  esprlmo  de  ghlaj  moroj;  tlal  la 
stadado     la  lef boj  Mtas  la  pleilboiia  nanlero  bavl  kontakton  kim 
por  komprtnl  ghin  esenee  kaj  fimdaineiita.'' 

The  translation  is  given  literally  in  order  to  leave  room 

for  comment. 

"n^nerally  one  thinks  (or  It  is  thought)  that  the  law-science  (juris- 
prudence) Is  purely  an  abstract  study  which  can  Interest  only  the  jurists. 
Such  an  opinion  is  deeply  erroneous.  Exactly,  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
tl»  Tiaflile  aipreatlMis  of  Its  cuatoms;  tharafort  tka  atiidsr  at  tka  lawa 
ct  the  land  la  tha  moat  good  (beat)  mannar  to  hava  contact  with  it  In 
order  to  underatand  it  In  eaeenea  and  in  ftmdamentum.*' 

The  following  words  suggest  English  equivalents: 
Ghenerdl,  general;  sdmco,  science;  pure,  pure;  absirdkta, 
abstract;  studajho,  study;  interest,  interesting;  juristojn, 
jurists;  opinio,  opinion;  mtmiero,  manner;  havi,  have; 
kontakton,  contact;  esence,  essence;  fundamente,  funda- 
mentum;  all  these  call  for  no  explanation. 

A  further  effort  enables  many  of  us  to  suggest  equiva- 
lents from  some  foreign  language,  especially  from  Latin, 
German,  and  French,  which  go  to  show  the  international 
basis  of  Esperanto. 

Oni  (Fr.  we,  it);  pensas  ( Latin- think ) ;  legho  (Latin- 
law);  povas  (Latin-power,  ability);  de  (Fr-of ) ;  la  (Fr, 
the);  estas  (Latin-is) ;  nur  (Qerman-only);  esprimi  (Latin- 
expression);  moroj  (Latin-customs);  bona  (Latin-Fr- 
good);  por  (Latin-for);  kompreni  (Latin-understand); 
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"Whenever  we  see  a  word  ending  in  **e''  we  have  an  adverb 
as  all  adverbs  invariably  end  in  ^'e'';  thus,  ghenerale-gen- 
erally;  esence-essentially,  fondamente-fimdamentaliy;  All 
nouns  end  in  ''o";  plurals  are  formed  simply  by  adding 
to  the  "o'»,  making  "oj",  as  in  "boy".  Thns  leghoj- 
laws;  esprimo-expression;  moroj-cnstoms;  stndado-study; 
lando-land;  maniero-mamiers.  All  adjectives  end  in  '*a'*; 
we  have:  erara-erroneous ;  videbla-visible;  we  likewise  add 
to  **a''  to  make  adjectives  have  tEe  plural  ending,  eon- 
formincf  thereby  to  the  noun  ending,  thus:  ghia  (root-word 
meaning  it)  i  ghiaj  (itB-plural  number) ;  bona-good,  etc 
We  have  used  several  compound  words  nicely  pat  together. 
Thus,  videbla  is  an  adjective,  '^vid"  being  the  root>word 
for  *'see'^  **ebla"  being  the  adjective  for  the  word  "pos- 
sible,"— combining  we  get  the  words  "possible  to  see"  or 
"visible.**  Also  with  legho-scienco  suggesting  "law- 
science^*  or  jurispnidenoe;  studajho — study  is  the  root, 
ajho  being  the  suffix,  meaning  anything  pertaining  to  or 
having  a  certain  quality;  thus  ''studajho"  signifies  the  sub- 
ject of  study  or  studies;  juristo.jn :  here  we  have  the  accus- 
ative ending  ''n"  added  to  the  noun  ending  "o",  and  the 
"n**  comes  last  after  the  **o"  in  a  plural  noun. 

In  this  last  sentence  jurists  relates  back  to  the  word 
interesi  (that  jurispmdence  can  only  interest  jurists) ;  the 
combination  is  of  the  root-word  "jnr"  (law)  and  "ist"  (a 
suffix  in  Esperanto  denoting  a  given  occupation  or  fixed 
calling) — juristo  means  "jurist"  as  in  English.  Were 
T  to  say  that  the  present  tense  ends  in  "as",  past  tense  in 
"is"  and  future  in  "os"  so  that  **pensas"  means  **think", 
there  being  no  number  in  verbs  and  that  the  infinitive  ends 
in  as  in  "interesi,"  and  to  this  add  a  little  more,  I 
should  be  giving  you  the  other  half  of  Hsperanto. 

The  International  Society  of  Esperantist  Jurists  was 
founded,  as  already  said,  to  promote  international  inter- 
eonrse  between  langnage-divided  lawyers.  It  has  an  an- 
nual convention  which  takes  place  simnltaneonsly  with  the 
International  Esperanto  Convention.  Among  the  members 
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of  the  society  are  advocates  practising  in  all  the  courts  of 
every  coimtry  from  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  court  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Advocates,  barristers,  special  pleaders, 
Judges,  notaries,  law  students,  professors  of  law,  law  re- 

poi  Lei6,  and  law  publishers  are  included  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  JSoeiety  of  Esperantist  Jurists. 
Many  prominent  advocates  on  the  continent  are  enrolled 
as  members.  The  otlicials  of  the  organization  are  at  pres- 
ent: President,  Alfred  Micheau,  Boulogne,  France;  Qea- 
erai  Secretary,  Paul  Degon,  Douai,  France;  and  among 
the  national  vice-presidents  are:  Heinrich  Arnhold,  Dres- 
den, Vice-President  for  Germany;  Jules  Brunet,  Bruxelles, 
Vice-President  for  Belgium;  Cham  Das,  Gorakhipur,  Vice- 
President  for  Hindoostan;  Lucretius  Avellino,  Bio  de  Ja- 
niero,  Vice-President  for  Brazil  ;  Sah  atore  Ferrazini,  Na- 
ples, Vice-President  for  Italy;  P.  Fewings,  Queensland, 
Vice-President  for  Australia;  Ruis  J.  Garzon.  San  Ferdi- 
nando,  Vice-President  for  Spain;  i^farcel  Laignier,  Paris, 
Vice-President  for  France;  Joseph  Kajchmann,  Warsaw^ 
Vice-President  for  Russia;  Van  Sypriaan,  ITague,  Vice- 
President  for  Holland;  Pasquale  Didorono,  Sofia,  Vice- 
President  for  Bulgaria;  Bitter  Von  Duniecki,  Vienna,  Vice- 
President  for  Austria;  John  Ellis,  Vice-President  for 
England;  G.  Monster,  Copenhagen,  Vice-President  for 
Denmark;  William  Page,  Edinburg,  Vice-President  for 
Scotland;  Ne^reanu,  Bucharest,  Vice-President  for 
Ronmania;  Alfred  T.etellier,  Algiers,  Vice-President 
for  Algeria;  F.  CHiilet,  Geneva,  Vice-President  for 
Switzerland,  and  William  E.  Baff,  Washington,  Vice-Pres- 
ident for  the  United  States. 

The  International  Society  of  Esperantist  Jurists  is  in 
fine  shape  and  in  good  working  order  hut  it  is  only  a  shade 
of  its  future  growth.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  in  how  many 
different  ways  the  society  can  he  huilt  up  into  an  interna- 
tional society  able  to  command  the  attention  and  respect 
of  the  entire  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
various  har  associations  will  take  the  initiative  in  the  for- 
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mation  of  clubs  and  societies  among  lawyers,  for  the  study 
and  propagation  of  Esperanto. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  lawyers  by  the  study 
and  application  of  Esperanto  are  very  numerous.  Since 
communication  has  already  been  had  between  lawyers  of 
the  different  countries,  we  can  state  from  experience  that 
the  benefits  are  such  that  the  modern  advocate  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them.  The  International  Society  of 
Esperantist  Jurists  is  the  greatest  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  lawyers  to  bring  about  arbitration,  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  armaments  of  the  nations.  It  may  become 
the  most  powerful  international  organization  existing  to 
promote  the  study  of  international  law  and  the  cause  of 
peace  and  arbitration.  This  international  institution  has 
work  for  every  advanced  student  of  the  law,  whether  advo- 
cate or  judge,  in  every  country, — it  has  work  for  those 
whose  sympathies  lead  them  to  favor  the  movement. 

Judges  will  find  this  association  of  the  greatest  value 
and  utility  to  them — we  can  say  truthfully  that  the  organi- 
zation will  be  invigorated  by  contact  with  the  bench;  the 
judges  are  to  lead  and  the  lawyers  to  follow.  As  a  medinra 
for  correspondence  with  judges  in  other  countries,  Esper- 
anto is  demon.strative  as  the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  ele- 
vation in  point  of  world-culture.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  as  soon  as  judges 
seek  to  enlighten  themselves  as  to  the  true  opportunities 
afforded  by  international  correspondence,  and  so  come  to 
Icnow  one  another. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  International  Society 
of  Hspernntist  Jurists  is  an  international  movement  auxil- 
iary to  nil  undertakings  which  cause  advocates  to  unite  for 
mutual  objects  and  ends. 

Increased  interest  is  being  manifested  among  medical 
men,  educators,  scientists,  business  men,  etc.,  for  Esper- 
anto, and  it  is  a  question  which  will  make  the  most  progress, 
or  point  to  the  most  results  obtained.  Lawyers  cannot 
afford  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  movement.    Every  lawj'er 
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should  study  Esperanto  aad  become  a  member  of  the  new: 
international  association.  It  may  not  have  a  present  pecun- 
iary value  to  him — ^it  may  not  be  essential  to  study  it  andi 
nse  it  and  the  serviees  of  onr  organization  in  order  to  prac- 
tice the  profession,  give  legal  advice,  attend  the  conrts, 
and  to  this  extent  form  no  part  of  the  lawyers  legal  educa- 
Hon,  bnt  it  is  surprising  that  every  lawyer  who  has  become 
a  member  of  this  international  society  has  helped  to  con- 
tribute articles  in  Esperanto,  or  helped  to  prepare  the 
Esperaritc)  law  dictionary  tiiereby  becoming"  enthusiastic  in 
liis  work  as  an  advocate.  The  environment, — ^the  interna- 
tional en\ironment  in  this  case — has  worked  wonders. 

Esperanto  will  be  useful  in  the  courts  for  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  do  away  with  the  expense  of  hiring  interpreters  as 
soon  as  Esperanto  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  world* 
Then  the  proceedings  could  take  place  entirely  in  Esper- 
anto. 

Lawyers  can  by  using  Esperanto  bring  about  some  of  the 
greatest  reforms  in  the  law,  modifications  embracing  the 
legal  systems  of  all  the  nations,  such  as  uniform  bills  of 
exchange,  uniform  and  universal  banking  laws  and  patent 
laws.  In  the  latter  case  especially,  will  the  importance  of 
using  Esperanto  be  perceived;  by  dint  of  his  very  specialty 
every  patent  lawyer,  every  admiralty  lawj'er  jind  practi- 
tioner in  the  Federal  courts  should  be  a  member  of  the 
International  Society  of  Esperantist  Jurists  in  order  ta 
place  the  organization  on  a  still  higher  footing  and  prac- 
tical basis.  The  necessity  of  engaging  the  assistance  of 
foreign  attorneys  in  cases  involving  issues  between  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  other  countries  where  special  con> 
Menoe  must  be  reposed  impels  every  Federal  practitioner 
to  study  Esperanto  and  have  interrelation  with  able  mem- 
bers of  the  1.  S.  E.  J.  Judging  by  the  small  length  of  time- 
necessary  to  master  Esperanto,  and  the  results  possible  to 
be  achieved,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  convinced  as  to  the 
advaiiraicos  which  Esperanto  presents  to  the  members  of 
the  jb'ederal  bar. 
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Every  law  student  should  study  Esperanto,  should  or- 
ganize clubs  and  societies  in  order  to  become  a  member  of 
the  International  Society  of  EBporantist  Jurists.  ICaay 
have  availed  themsdves  of  this  opportunity  in  Europe.  Law 

students  have  every  advaiitajre  over  their  more  expe- 
rienced l»rot]iren — and  kuowiui<  Esperanto,  they  will  be  the 
first  participators  in  the  new  civilization  that  will  make 
Esperanto  an  important  faetor. 

Contact  with  the  L  S.  E.  J.  viU  derate  professional  con- 
duct by  acquainting  the  members  of  the  International 
Society  of  Esperantist  .Jurists  with  the  codes  of  legal  ethics 
prevailintr  in  every  country.  This  is  very  important.  At 
the  Universal  Congress  of  lawyers  which  was  held  at  the 
St  Louis  Exposition  topics  of  this  nature  received  large 
attention,  and  a  desire  was  expressed  for  more  active  lahor 
in  this  direction.  Esperanto  is  an  excellent  medium  for 
lartre  leatherings  of  lawyers,  not  only  in  international  con- 
gresses but  in  national  assemblies  as  well,  because  of  the 
ability  to  diagnose  favorably  all  international  movemrats. 

Self  sacrifice  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  study  Esper> 
anto,— llu'  learner  is  no  longer  a  pioneer;  the  generation 
of  the  j>ioneer  is  almost  by.  Tlie  Icanier  is  only  called 
upon  to  use  it.  Innumerable  applications  have  been  made 
and  can  be  made  by  every  Esperantist.  The  influence 
which  will  come  with  increased  memhership  is  most  remark- 
able to  behold.  The  activity  in  one  country  will  react  in 
other  countries  when  the  results  are  announced,  and  this 
influence  will  also  sjtreiid  witliin  liealtliy  bounds. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  anyone  of  the  utility  of  Esper- 
.anto  for  every  species  of  It^al  work. 

The  law  is  an  expanding  scienee»  the  framer  of  the  law, 
Hhe  interpreter,  and  the  appliers — all  have  a  hand  in  shap- 
■ing  future  legislation.  All  should,  therefore,  acquire  the 
.eomp.'irative  method  of  international  research  obtainable 
only  tlirough  the  medium  of  Esperanto.  Translations  of 
foreign  statutes,  if  made  in  Esperanto,  would  result  in  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  energy. 
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The  nnifieatioii  of  ihe  excellencies  of  the  common  law 

and  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  will  be  brought  about  by 
Esperanto  in  the  course  of  time.  Neither  system  will  be 
supplanted — both  will  become  harmonized  and  invigorated 
thereby.  There  must  follow  legal  changes  as  soon  as  the 
advocates  of  one  country,  looking  for  needed  legislation 
in  other  countries  fmd  the  need  anticipated  in  a  foreign 
country  and  avail  themselves  through  Esperanto  to  receive 
the  information  required.  In  this  way,  it  is  to  be  noted,  it 
will  be  possible  for  lawyers  using  Esperanto  to  receive  in- 
formation on  all  legal  topics  of  interest  directly  from  the 
original  foreign  sources.  Private  reports  will  be  exchanged 
between  the  lawyers  of  the  various  countries. 

Union  is  strength ;  the  lawyers  all  over  the  world  should 
unite.  A  sliglit  effort  that  could  not,  would  not  interfere 
with  the  daily  work  of  the  advocate  is  all  that  is  demanded. 
The  time  required  to  master  Esperanto  is  very  short!  to 
use  it,  the  field  is  unlimited.  The  best  argument  for  taking 
it  up  is  the  individual  results  to  be  achieved.  The  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Esperantist  Jurists  invites  the  assistance 
of  every  lawyer  to  build  up  this  world-wide  organization 
in  this  country  and  the  Vice-President  for  this  country  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand  with  the  bar  associations.  Good 
counsel  and  association  with  lawyers  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  is  needed  and  expected. 

WABmsQTOJf,  D.  C.  WMiIAK  E.  BaFF. 
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BATE  BEGULATING  BODIES  AND  THE  POSTAL 

SERVICE. 

If  tlie  question  was  asked  of  tlie  many  commission  and 
rate  regulating  bodies  of  the  several  states;  tliose  bodies 
which  have  buperiuteiideuce  and  control  over  public  service 
oorporatioiiB;  "What  authority  have  yon  to  make  rates  on 
Boail  matter?''  the  answer  would  likely  be  uniform  and 
unanimous  and  consist  of  the  single  word,  ''None." 

Yet,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  question  has  never 
been  presented  and  considered  by  such  bodies,  they  are 
continually  either  making  or  attempting  to  make,  are 
enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce,  or  are  {wssivdy  allow- 
ing rates  to  be  collected  and  practices  followed  witldn  thttr 
several  jurisdictioas  which  in  effect  very  materially  operate 
to  mako  rntes  upon  mail  matter  and  which  at  the  same  time 
very  materially  operate  to  create  the  unfortunate  and  inde- 
fensible o(Hidition  of  an  annual  deficit  in  the  operations  of 
th6  postal  department  of  our  oommon  eountry.  A  deficit 
of  millions.  A  deficit  which  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try pay.  A  deficit  which  while  it  may  be  aucrmented  on 
account  of  otlier  matters  is  most  largely  created  by  the 
rates  and  practices  herein  set  forth.  A  deficit  which 
seriously  retards  the  proper  development  of  this  nwst  use- 
ful agmey  of  the  general  government. 

Hight  here  it  perhaps  occur<;  to  rate-making  commissions 
that  this  is  no  affair  of  theirs.  But  it  is  an  affair  of  theirs. 
They  are  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States  of  America.  This 
is  our  government.  This  is  our  postolTice.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  such  bodies  can  do  to  hasten  the  day  when  ii» 
present  unfortunate  condition  of  the  postal  service  will  he 
remedied,  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of  their  most  pleasure- 
able  duties  and  of  the  highest  concern  to  every  citizen.  It 
is  contended  that  there  is  such  a  way ;  that  it  will  not  con- 
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fiict  with  any  duty  to  any  state  or  confliot  with  the  lawB  of 

any  state.    Let  us  briefly  consider  the  question. 

The  pustolBce  is  a  public  Cblablishment,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  such  public  service  with  relation 
to  carriage  and  distribution  of  mail  matter  as  it  may,  by 
law,  be  authorized  and  required  to  undertake.    Long  before 
the  present  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  postal  service 
was  established  in  this  eountry.  Its  early  conception  and 
activities  embraced  very  much  the  same  service  as  it  is  now 
permitted  to  perform — ^the  carriage  of  intelligenee — letters 
^and  the  transportation  of  small  portable  goods,  later,  it 
came  to  embrace  the  carriage  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. In  1672  a  postal  service  was  pnt  in  operation  between 
Boston  and  New  Yoik  by  Francis  Lovelace,  Governor  of 
New  York.    Writing  to  John  Winthrop,  under  date  of 
December  27,  1672,  he  says;        herewith  present  to  you 
two  rarities,  a  pacquett  of  the  latest  intelligence  I  could 
iii(  (  t  withal,  and  n  jio^t    .    .    .    this  person   that  has 
undertaken  the  employment  I  conceaved  most  proper, 
being  voted  active,  stout  and  indefatigable   ...   I  have 
affizt  an  annuall  sallery  on  him,  which,  together  with  the 
advantage  of  his  letters  and  other  small  portable  packes, 
may  afford  him  a  handsome  livelyhood,"^  Of  the  initial  trip 
of  this  first  t>ost  the  Memorial  Mstory  of  New  York  says 
^'It  is  recorded  as  creating  great  excitement  in  the  little 
village  of  Harlem  when  that  first  postman  drew  np  at  the 
tavern  door  to  refresh  himself,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  with 
some  good  home-brewed  Harlem  beer — liis  'port  mantles* 
(portmanteaux)  crammed  with  Metters  and  small  portable 
goods,'  the  'locked  box'  in  the  office  of  the  colonial  secre- 
tary accumulatiTio:  the  next  month *s  mail,  and  what  he  had 
hrought  being  carried  to  the  *  coffee  house'  to  be  'well- 
thumbed'  until  called  for."   As  we  shall  later  see,  this 
early  conception  of  the  legitimate  field  of  the  postoffice — ^the 
transmission  and  delivery  of  public  intelligence— newspa- 

^  Broadhead's    History    of    Nen       *Vol.  1, 
York,  Vol  2,  196-8. 
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pers — tlie  ** comforts  of  friendly  correspondence" — letters 

— and  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  "small  portable  goods*' 
— a  limited  ])arcel8  post — was  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the 
people  of  this  onntry  for  about  two  hundred  years,  both 
in  law  and  practice. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  later  find  tliat  the  postal  busi- 
ness was  early  regarded  as  a  proper  governmental  monop- 
oly and  that  it  was  considered  both  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary that  the  general  government  should  have  and  exercise 
the  sole  duty  and  responsibility  of  providing  ways,  means, 
and  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  and  at  the  same 
time  be  entitled  to  and  receive  all  the  emoluments  and 
profits  growing  out  of  the  performance*  of  that  service — 
that  all  mail  matter  should  pass  through  the  postoffice  and 
be  subject  to  its  tolls — postage.  When  in  1691,  William 
and  Mary  farmed  out  by  ruyal  errant  the  right  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  postal  service  in  the  Aiiierican  colonies  for 
the  term  of  21  years,  they  used  the   following  words: 

Thomas  Neale  Esq.  is  hereby  granted  full  power  to  erect, 
settle  and  establish  within  the  chief  parts  of  their  majes^ 
ties'  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  an  office  or  offices 
for  the  receiving  and  dispatching  letters  and  paoqnets  and 
to  receive,  send  and  deliver  same  .  .  Letters  and 

pacqnets"  what  a  fateful  and  interesting  term.  '^Paoqnets" 
is  now  in  the  law  as  ^ Vpackets"  and  'betters  and  packets'* 
is  rather  an  old-fashioned  term  for  the  more  modem  <*mail 
matter.**^  In  the  early  days,  no  limit  was  made  in  the 
law  as  to  the  weight  of  packets"  which  might  be  sent  by 
post,  -80  we  find  the  postmaster  general,  in  1799,  writing 
to  Con.i^ress  and  urging  that  a  weight  limit  be  fixed  on 
packets;  saying  tliat  in  consequence  many  ''packages"  had 
been  sent  which  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  had 
refused  to  take  up  on  account  of  the  expense. 

''Letters  and  packets^'  is  a  phrase  which  has  always 
been  synonymous  with  the  term  ''mail  matter"  in  postal 

■  United  states  V.  TTuRgett.  40  Fed.  is  mafLiMr-.  such  as  merchandise 
638-40.  "Revised  Statutes.  Sec.  3981,  and  uot  necessarily  a  bag  of  letters." 
*9fteket'  mmam  any  p«cka«e  wUcii    V,  8.     Blaetanm,  IT  Fed.  837. 
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law  and  postal  history.  "Letters'*  meant  the  same  thing 
that  the  word  means  today,  while  packet'*  or  ** packets" 
meant  all  other  mail  matter.  The  rates  of  postage  as 
defined  by  the  early  acts  of  Congress  make  this  dear. 
' '  Letters ' '  were  rated  by  the  sheet — there  were  no  envelopes 
in  those  days — so  a  letter  of  one  sheet  took  so  much  postage 
while  a  letter  of  two  or  more  sheets  paid  more.  ''Packet 
or  packets"  of  other. mail  matter  was  rated  by  the  onnce 
as  it  is  today.  And  what  is  eqnaUy  important,  at  first, 
there  was  no  limit  to  its  weight,  an  unlimited  parcels  post.* 

The  Neale  patent  was  bouglit  back  by  the  English  Crown 
in  1710  and  from  thence  the  i)o.st  in  this  country  has  always 
been  considered  and  conducted  a<  a  public  agency. 

It  has  a  few  times  since  been  suggested  that  the  postal 
service  could  he  best  administered  in  private  hands,  but 
so  far  as  we  can  find  only  once  was  ever  such  a  query  asked 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  asked  the  committee  on  postoffice  and  post 
roads  to  "inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the 
postoffice  department;  and  if  it  deems  it  inexpedient,  that 
then  they  report  on  the  propriety  of  repealing  all  laws  that 
restrain  individuals  or  corporations  from  carrying  mails 
or  mail  matter,"  and  on  January  21,  185!),  the  committee 
reported  that  it  would  be  "inexpedient"  to  do  either  of 
these  things.  So  we  learn  from  this  that  in  1859  there  were 
laws  which  forbid  the  carriage  by  other  means  than  the 
mail  of  any  **mail  matter;"  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  law  which  forbid  private  agencies  from  carrying  mail 
matter.^  Congress  had  just  eleven  years  before  that  passed 
an  act  which  was  intended  to  forever  settle  any  doubt  on 
the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  forbid  the  car- 
riage of  mail  matter  by  other  agencies  than  that  afforded 

♦To  find  the  early  rarr-j  and  the  inn^.    :Mass.  TTIstorical  Collections, 

early  deflnitions  of  maU  matter  you  6th  Series,  Vol.  V.  pp.  52,  101,  116. 

Bbonld  read:    English  Statutes  at  140.   Senate  Doc.  No.  642,  61st  Cong. 

Large.  Vol          115;   Vol.  26.  249.  2  Sess. 

Henning's  Statutes  at  Liarge  (VIr-  '  See  report  No.  135t  86th  Cong.  / 

glnla).  Vol.  8,  112*16.  Act  of  New  2  Sesa. 
York  Cchmjt   pMMd  Noyembor, 
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by  the  postal  department  and  at  the  same  time  to  aanomioe 

the  view  of  Congress  as  to  the  wisdom  of  snch  procedure. 
Congress  determined  both  of  such  questions  in  favor  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  such  a  course. 

The  agitation  over  the  private  carriage  of  mail  matter 
by  express  eompanies  and  others  was  constant  and  of  prime 
interest  for  many  years  before  the  passage  of  the  law  men- 
tioned. The  subject  was  considered  by  a  pommittee  of 
Congress."  This  committee  reported  that  "further  legis- 
lation (is)  necessary  to  protect  the  public  service,  and  pre- 
soita  a  question  no  less  momentous  than  this:  Whether 
ti^  eonsiUiUion  amd  laws  of  the  anmtrff  or  a  lawteta  com- 
bmoHon  of  refractory  individuals  sh<iU  triumphf"  This 
committee  was  writing  about  the  violations  of  the  spirit  of 
then  existing  laws  by  the  express  companies  of  that  time. 
They  urged  the  pas.sage  of  more  comprehensive  laws;  such 
laws  were  passed  and  yet  oontinne  in  onr  law.  This  report 
is  a  vigorous  one  and  should  be  read  in  its  entirety. 

Tlie  postal  service  is  a  natural  governmental  monopoly. 
Sucl)  monopoly  slinnld  be  complete.  Under  the  law  such 
monopoly  is  conii)lete,  allowing  certain  exceptions  consid- 
ered proper  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  Early  legislation 
recognised  this  principle  and  later  lej^slation  has  empha- 
sized it.  "The  business  of  carrying  lettera  and  other  mad 
matter  hclovfjs;  cxchisivcU/  to  the  government."  Thus 
speaks  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on  June 
3, 1858.  This  opinion  is  reported  in  9th  Atty.  Gen.  Op.  161, 
and  this  opinion  is  quoted  with  approval  by  the  United 
States  Court  m  the  case  of  Blaekham  Gresham.* 

"No  government  hu  ever  organised  a  syBtem  of  posts  without  oecar- 
lug  to  Itself,  to  aonie  extent,  a  oumopidr  of  tiM  carriace  of  lettora  and 
mailable  packets.  The  policy  of  aneli  an  exelnslve  ajratem  la  a  aaUeet 

of  legislative,  not  of  Judicial,  inquiry.  But  tho  monoi>oly  of  the  govern- 
ment is  an  optional,  not  an  easentisl,  part  of  its  poatal  ayatem.  The 
mere  azlatenoe  of  a  poatal  departmont  of  tha  govonmant  la  not  an 
ootaMlaiunent  of  the  monopoly.  Wban  It  la  lagiaiatiToIy  aataMlahad,  tt 


•B.B.itepLNo.S28.Vi4.t8,lM4.  Ctaik  Op,  US;  tlat  Atty.  Gas.  0». 
'ltlM.6(W.  8aa  alao  1401  Atlr.  8M. 
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may  include  one  or  more  without  embracing  all  ot  the  subjects  of  the 
governjueut's  postal  arrangements.  The  business  of  private  carriers  of 
letters  and  mailable  packets,  even  on  the  principal  mall  routee,  is  lawfnl 
nnlees  legletatlTely  prohtblted.** 

Thus  spoke  Judge  Cadwalader,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Kochersperger.* 
Now,  let  ns  see  whether  or  not  the  government  has,  as  a 

matter  of  legislative  policy,  determined  that  the  postal  serv-  ' 

ice  shall  enjoy  within  legislative  limits  a  monopoly  in  the 
carriage  of  mail  matter — all  mail  matter — all  letters  and 
packets  which  are  by  law  mailable,  permissible  to  go  in  the 
mail. 

The  exceptions  from  the  monopoly  of  the  postal  service 
as  created  by  legislative  authority  are: 

(p  Common  carriers  may  carry  otherwise  than  in  the 
mail,  letters  or  packets,  relating  to  the  merchandise  nnder 
their  control,  or  respecting  the  cnrrent  business  of  the 
carrier. 

(2)  You  may  send  a  letter  or  packet  by  a  friend  without 
compensation,  or  by  a  messenger  employed  for  the  partic- 
ular ocea^ioT]  oiilv. 

V 

(3)  Certain  matter  may  he  sent  by  private  express,  pro- 
vided you  place  thereon  the  requisite  amount  of  stamps, 
necessary  to  carry  the  same  by  mail  and  cancel  same.  This 
is  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  sending  diamonds  or  thou- 
sand-dollar hills,  or  other  extra  valuable  matter,  by  private 
express  and  get  any  extra  security  afforded  by  express 
companies  and  at  the  same  time  the  government  gets  its 
revenue  by  the  cancellation  of  the  proper  aiiioiint  of  stamps. 

Congress  gets  its  authority  in  postal  matters  from  the 
ten  words  in  section  eight  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  reading:  **The  Congress  shall  have  power:  To 
establish  Postoffioes  and  Post-Boads. ' '  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government,  this  grant  has  always  been  taken 
to  mean  that  thereby  Congress  is  invested  with  the  exdus- 

•Fed.  Caeee.  No.  1S.541. 
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ive  control  of  the  entire  postal  system,  with  all  its  incidents 

and  accessories.    "President  Monroe  said: 

"Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accompllBbment  of  the  object 
of  the  grant,  though  not  apeclfled.  may  fairly  be  considered  as  included 
In  It.  .  .  .  PostofBoes  were  made  for  the  country,  and  not  the  country 
for  them,"  and  again  in  the  same  connection,  he  states  that  the  power 
contained  |n  this  grant  should  be  so  used  "as  to  diffuse  Intelligence  as 
extensively  and  to  make  the  Institution  as  useful  as  possible,  to  fix  (be 
postago  to  bo  paid  on  every  h  ttrr  anil  park'  l  thus  carried."* 

In  the  first  message  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  he 
expresses  his  idea  as  to  the  proper  "use"  of  the  postal 
establishment  as  emhracini?  "the  comforts  of  friendly  cor- 
respondence, the  echanfjes  of  internal  traffic  and  the  lights 
of  the  periodical  press  shall  be  distributed  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  Union  at  a  charge  scarcely  perceptible  to 
any  individual,  and  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the 
public  treasury." 

How  must  the  shades  of  the  inmiortal  fathers  of  our 
constitution  be  grieved  at  the  monumental  deficits  now 
annually  occurring  in  our  postal  department!  How  they 
must  weep  at  our  lack  of  vigilance  which  permits  private 
greed  to  make  such  enormous  inroads  upon  this  most  neces- 
sary agency  of  the  government!  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  government  should  provide  for  postage  upon  "letters 
and  packets"  and  not  have  the  right  to  protect  the  revenue 
arising  from  such  service  by  making  all  mail  matter  pass 
through  the  mails,  and  by  making  all  mail  matter  pay  pos- 
tage when  carried  over  a  post  route,  Congress  making 
such  exceptions  as  it  in  its  wisdom  should  deem  proper. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  invite  private  enterprise  to  take  the 
profitable  routes  and  absorb  a  great  volume  of  the  business 
properly  belonging  to  the  postoffice  and  to  leave 
those  remote  and  isolated  places  of  our  country  to  be 
served  by  the  postoffice  at  a  loss  and  with  no  opportunity 
to  recou|)  such  losses  from  the  business  done  in  the  more 
populous  .sections.    Thus  the  mailable  package  business 


•  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,    Vol.    2.    144.  "Letter 


and  packet"  means  and  has  alway* 
meant  "mail  matter." 
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now  done  by  the  government  averages  only  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  pound  per  package;  rural  carriers  go  out 
with  part  of  a  load  at  the  price  of  a  full  load  and  we  have 
sixteen  million  dollar  postoflice  deficits  and  twenty-four 
million  dollar  dividend  "melons"  of  express  companies; 
all  of  which  the  whole  people  pay.  But  has  Congress  pro- 
tected by  proper  legislation  this  manifestly  proper  right 
to  have  postage  on  all  mail  matter  passing  over  post 
routes  and  protected  by  law  the  revenues  of  the  depart- 
ment?   Ijet  us  see  further. 

Congress  has  determined  what  are  post-roads  and  such 
include  all  rail  and  water  transportation  lines,  and  all  dirt 
roads  over  which  the  mails  pass  and  all  letter  carrier  routes 
in  cities.'"  Congress  has  defined  mail  matter  and  deter- 
mined the  classification  thereof.  Its  last  registered  will  in 
this  respect  is  expressed  in  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1879,"  which  inter  alia  provides:  "That  mailable  matter 
shall  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  written  matter;  (2) 
periodical  publications;  (3)  miscellaneous  printed  matter; 
(4)  merchandise." 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  to  now 
have  before  us  the  definition  of  mail  matter  of  the  fourth 
class,  which  according  to  the  highest  authority,  Con- 
gress, is: 

"That  mailable  matter  of  the  fourth  class  shall  embrace 
all  matter  not  embraced  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
which  is  not  in  its  form  or  nature  liable  to  destroy,  deface 
or  otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mail  bag  or  harm 
the  person  of  anyone  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  and  is 
not  above  the  weight  provided  by  law,  which  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  not  exceeding  four  pounds  for  each  package 
thereof,  except  in  the  case  of  single  books  weighing  in 
excess  of  that  amount    .    .  Certain  things  and  cer- 

tain matter  are  made  non-mailable  by  the  terms  of  the  new 


•Sec.  39«4  Revised  Statutes  of  » First  Supp.  R.  S.  U.  S..  page  246. 
the  United  States  and  First  Supp.  "Section  20.  Act  March  3.  1879, 
thereto,  p.  423.  as  amended  by  Act  of  June  8.  1896. 
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penal  or  criminal  code  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1910. 

Now,  let  ns  not  become  oonfnsed  over  the  use  of  the 

phrase  "mailable  matter,"  as  used  in  the  Congressional 
definition  of  matter  of  the  fourth  class  and  conclude  that  it 
means  that  Congress  has  simply  made  it  permissible  that 
fiuch  matter  might  be  sent  in  the  mail;  that  the  sender  had 
his  choice  of  agencies.  The  same  words  are  nsed  in  defin- 
ing maU  matter  of  the  first  and  second  dass,  while  the 
words  '*maO  matter"  are  nsed  in  the  same  sense  in  defin- 
ing matter  of  the  third  class,  instead  of  the  words  mailable 
matter."  ** Mailable  matter'*  and  '*mail  matter"  are 
used  as  interchansreable  terms  in  the  acts  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  postal  service. 

Now  what  are  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  which 
are  intended  to  protect  the  revenues  of  the  postal  depart- 
ment and  to  make  it  nnlawf nl  to  carry  mail  matter  over  a 
post-road  for  hire,  except  it  is  carried  as  a  part  of  the 
mail,  or  falls  within  the  exceptions  provided  in  the  acts  of 
•Congress! 

Section  181  of  the  new  criminal  code  of  the  United 
States,  effective  January  1,  1910,  provides: 

**W]ioeTer  ahall  establish  kdj  private  mpi^ss  for  the  oonveyaikoe  of 
letters  or  packets,  or  In  any  manner  cause  or  provide  for  the  conTej- 
ance  of  the  same  by  regular  trips  or  at  stated  periods  over  any  post 
route  which  Is  or  may  be  established  by  law,  or  from  any  city,  town, 

■or  p]Rre,  to  any  othpr  rity,  town,  or  place,  between  which  the  mall  Is 
regularly  carried,  or  whoever  shall  aid  or  assist  therein  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both:  Provided,  that  nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  person  from  receiving  and  dellTering  to 
the  nearest  poetoOlee.  postal  ear,  or  other  authorised  depository  for  mall 
matter,  any  mall  matter  properly  stamped." 

This  is  in  the  terms  of  the  old  law  as  amended  in  1879; 

is  the  law  of  1848,  re-stated  to  modern  conditions;  the  civil 
liability  of  $150,  under  the  old  law  being  changed  to  a 
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fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  with  possibility  of  impris- 
onment." 

^In  defining  what  is  unlawful  to  be  carried  by  private 
express  it  says  ''letter  or  packet'*;  in  noting  the  excep- 
tions, the  term  ''mail  matter''  is  used.  Both  terms  appear 
in  the  same  section.  They  are  used  in  a  number  of  other 
sections  of  the  new  code  in  the  same  connection.  The 
opinions  of  the  attorney  general  hereinbefore  cited  as  snp- 
portiug  our  contention  and  the  cases  cited  from  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  set  out  in  the  annotations  appear- 
ihir  ah)nii:side  section  181  of  this  code,  in  the  official  author- 
ized publication  thereof. 

Other  sections  of  this  code  use  the  same  phraseolo^jry  and 
manifestly  are  designed  to  meet  other  phases  of  the  unlaw- 
fnl  carriage  of  mail  matter.  Such  is  the  provision  against 
any  carrier  transporting  any  agent  of  such  unlawful 
express  engaged  in  the  unlawful  carriage  of  letters  or 
packets;  the  inhibition  against  any  person  sending  any  let- 
ter or  packet  by  such  express;  making  it  unlawful  for  any 
carrier  to  carry  any  letter  or  packet  except  as  a  part  of 
i\e  mail,  etc. 

To  say  tliat  the  word  "packet"  in  these  statutes  is  sur- 
plusage, or  that  it  means  nothing,  or  that  it  does  not  mean 
and  does  not  include  all  other  kinds  of  mail  matter  not 
included  in  the  term  *Metters,"  is  to  accuse  Couirrega  of 
carelessness  in  tlie  use  of  words,  an  imputation  which  Con- 
gress would  doubtless  resent.  If  the  word  **pacl<ot"  as 
used  in  these  statutes  does  not  mean  and  was  not  intended 
to  mean  and  to  include  all  other  mail  matter  not  included 
in  the  term  "letter"  then  what  does  it  meant  Certainly, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  intending  to  mean  the  plural 
of  "letter.''  Had  Congress  intended  any  such  meaning, 
why  resort  to  such  unusual  methods;  why  violate  all  laws 
of  good  diction  and  accuracy  in  terminology  in  such  an 

*8ee  also  Sees.  2on  an<1  203  ot     age**  wblle  Sec.  20a  says 'l«tt«ri  Or 

New  Criminal  Code  of  N  s    9,er.    other  mailable  matter." 
2U0  used  the  term  "letter  or  pack- 
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uirasTial  wayt  It  would  appear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  statutes  first  passed  in  1848;  re-enacted  in  1872 
and  since  remaining  in  the  laws  of  the  land  and  now  sol- 
emnly re-affirmed  in  the  new  penal  code,  were  and  are 
intended  to  effectually  and  for'all  time  assert  the  monopoly 
of  the  postal  department  of  the  general  government  in  the 
carriage  of  all  mail  matter  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  such 
monopolistic  carriage.  Especially  would  this  seem  to  be 
a  correct  interpretatioii  of  these  statutes  when  it  is  condas- 
ively  ^own  that  these  laws  were  first  made  to  meet  the 
very  conditions  of  competition  by  private  expresses,  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  their  enactment 

They  are  then  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  is  then  plain.  Such  should  lend  their 
every  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Only  hy  their  full  ouiorcement  can  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  come  to  know  and  understand  their  effect 
and  then  in  the  light  of  experience  we  shall  come  to  know 
of  a  certainty  whether  or  not  we  want  the  limits  of  the 
postal  monopoly  extended  to  include  a  larger  weight  of 
packets  or  whetiier  we  want  such  limit  reduced. 

The  oath  of  office  of  the  conunissions  and  rate  regulating 
bodies  of  the  several  states  binds  them  to  the  support  and 
enforcement  of  these  statutes.  Their  plain  duty  can  not 
be  escaped  by  the  imputation  that  this  is  the  duty  of  the 
postoffice  department  and  that  is  lax  and  inactive.  Prior 
to  1881  the  postoffice  department  was  zealous  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  statutes  and  we  had  few  and  small  postal 
deficits.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  this  department  will 
do  with  the  law  effective  January  1,  1910. 

Tlie  neglect  or  failure  of  others  can  not  excuse  our  own 
lack  of  performance  of  our  duty. 

The  several  states  in  Agreeing  to  the  national  constitu- 
tion gave  Congress  this  power  over  the  whole  postal  estab- 
lishment and  committed  to  Congress  the  duty  of  determin- 
ing its  limitations.  The  Congress  has  acted.  It  vould 
appear  to  be  highly  improper  for  the  states^  or  any  officer 
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or  officers  thereof,  to  impede  or  hinder  the  enforcement 
of  the  postal  laws  of  Congress. 

In  most  states  there  is  some  body  which  has  jurisiiiction 
over  t  onimon  carriers.  Express  companies  are  daily 
within  the  conhnes  of  every  state  carrying  mail  matter  in 
defiance  of  law.  So  far  we  have  not  heen  able  to  ascertain 
that  any  state  commission  having  jnriBdictioiL  over  express 
companies  has  affirmatively  ruled  upon  this  question  and 
directed  or  fixed  rates  at  which  express  companies  might 
carry  mail  matter  within  the  confines  of  such  states.  Cer- 
tainly no  such  commission  should  do  so.  If  a  commission 
of  a  state  can  make  rates  for  mail  matter  passing  within 
its  confines  then  a  state  can  establish  a  postal  service  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  general  government.  May  a 
state  set  up  a  postal  system To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.  The  right  to  make  rates  on  mail  matter  was  a 
long  time  ago  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  commit- 
ted to  Congress.  Congress  has  exercised  such  right  with- 
out serious  question  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Until  Congress  shall  determine  that  it  will  restrict  the 
activities  of  the  postal  service  to  letters  and  periodical  pub- 
lications,  we  mamtain  that  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  and  especially  those  in  office  and  of  power 
over  egress  companies  to  see  that  snch^  agencies  do  not 
violate  the  law  within  their  jurisdictions  hy  the  carriage 
of  mail  matter  between  points  and  places  within  such  state. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Coumiission  derives  its  power 
from  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1887,  later  amended  so 
as  to  include  express  companies.  Such  commission  has 
lately  pxciispil  its  f ortpideration  of  express  rates  involving 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  mail  matter  on  the  ground  that 
such  handling  by  express  companies  of  such  matter  and  the 
filing  of  tariffs  relating  thereto  did  not  violate  the  act 
which  such  commission  administers  and  certified  a  copy 
<tf  the  record  to  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  March  8, 1910. 

Thus  we  have  Congress,  tibe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  rate  regolathog  bodies  of  forty-six  states 
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making  rates  on  the  carriage  of  mail  matter,  money  letters, 
packets,  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  printed  matter. 

The  responsibility  for  this  chaotic  jumble  must  lie  some- 
where. It  is  a  jumble  allowed  by  ignorance  or  worse.  In 
1844»  just  after  express  companies  were  started  and  while 
their  competition  with  the  postal  department  was  new,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge  that  such  com- 
petition cost  the  ])ostal  service  at  least  one-third  of  its 
revenue.  Doubtless  fiftv  thousand  dollars  dailv  is  not  too- 
high  a  tigure  to  place  upon  what  sut  h  competition  now  costs 
the  people  of  the  country.  But  it  may  he  remarked  that 
as  these  transportation  expenses  are  not  paid  to  the  postal 
service  but  paid  to  exi)ress  companies  at,  in  most  instances, 
a  rate  less  than  postal  rate  that  the  whole  people  are  ahead. 
This  consideration  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  of 
postal  deficits,  so  as  we  pay  the  deficit  and  the  express  com- 
panies at  the  same  time  we  are  paying  our  postage  biUs 
twice,  besides  delaying  improvments  and  extensions  of  the 
service  to  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  In  my  judgment, 
so  far,  the  responsibility  for  this  unhappy  situation  in 
])ostal  conditions  does  not  lie  with  Congress.  Congress  so 
far  has  never  taken  a  backward  step  but  there  are  some 
jokers  concealed  in  the  provisions  of  the  pending  postal 
re-organization  bill;  some  phrases  which  would  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  All  the  power 
and  jurisdiction  Congress  has  over  commerce,  its  agencies 
or  instrumentalities,  is  to  be  found  in  the  commerce 
clause"  of  the  constitution,  supplemented  by  the  ''post 
roads  clause."  These  clauses  of  the  constitution  are  not 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  rather  supplement  and  aid  each 
<other.  The  commerce  clause  has  limitations,  the  post  roads 
clause  has  no  limitations.  They  are  each  distinct  and 
plenary  grants  of  power  to  Congress.  It  lies  with  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  bounds  or  limitations  of  each  of 
tliese  powers.  Congress  has  made  certain  matter  of  com- 
■jiierce  mail  matter  and  thereby  committed  its  carriage  over 
-post  roads  for  hire  (all  railroad  lines  are  post  roads)  to 
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the  mails  long  before  it  dreamed  of  an  interstate  commerce 

commission.  In  determining  the  bounds  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem, Congress  has  under  the  post  roads  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution built  up  a  great  postal  service,  reaching  to  the 
uttermost  conliues  of  the  country,  daily  serving,  as  no 
other  agency  could,  the  most  isolated  inhabitant  as  well 
as  the  populous  marts  of  trade  and  commerce. 

I  cannot  believe  that  CongresR  ever  intended  to  give  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  authority  to 
enqnire  into  or  make  rates  on  mailable  matter  carried  inter- 
state by  express  companies  or  other  carriers.  To  permit 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  other  rate 
making  or  rate  regulating  body  to  make  rates  npon  mail 
matter  is  to  supercede  and  set  aside  the  work  of  Congress 
on  the  same  subject;  it  is  in  effect  to  repeal  the  laws  of 
Congress,  i\u  unheard  of  proceeding.  The  effect  of  such 
action  is  to  make  havoc  and  create  chaos  or  worse  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inws  ^]:overnins:  the  postal  service. 

Besides,  the  rate  making  principle  which  has  for  many 
years  governed  Congress  in  making  postal  rates  is  squarely 
opposed  to  the  principles  and  methods  used  by  express  com- 
panies. Congress  says  that  as  to  mail  matter  we  shall  have 
one  rate  for  any  distance;  the  same  rate  for  all  distances; 
while  express  companies  make  rates  in  most  any  old  way, 
depending  upon  competition,  distance,  volume,  and  many 
other  factors.  If  you  prepay,  the  rate  is  one  thing;  if 
collect,  a  different  rate  applies.  Their  rate  in  one  direction 
is  usually  different  from  the  rate  on  the  same  line  in  the 
other  direction. 

Tlie  express  companies  charge  $2.15  for  an  oIcvcti  pound 
package  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  San  rancisco,  while 
the  American  Express  Company  will  carry  the  same  pack- 
age from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  the  British  postal 
system  for  sixty  cents.  For  this  contract  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  1902,  see  H.  B.  2189,  61$t  Cong.,  3  Sess.^ 
issued  Feb.,  1911. 

To  clear  up  this  situation  and  put  an  end  to  these  flag- 
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rant  flontings  of  the  righto  of  our  people,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  a  plain  common-sense  interpretation  be  made  of 
sections  181,  200,  203  of  the  New  Penal  Code  of  the  United 
{States,  and  that  these  laws  be  enforced.  Section  181  re- 
lates to  carriage  of  mail  matter  by  private  eq^mw  and 
uses  the  term  "letter  or  packet"  This  section  applies 
to  the  operations  of  express  companies  over  post  roads 
within  llip  confines  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Section  200  of  code  rohitos  to  the  carriage  of  matter  by 
ships  plying  between  iVmerican  ports,  such  as  New  Orleans 
and  New  York  and  this  section  of  the  oode  nses  the  term 
'^letters  or  packages."  Section  203  of  code  relates  to  ships 
plying  between  foreign  and  domestic  ports  and  this  sec- 
tion uses  the  term  "letters  or  other  mailable  matter." 

Will  any  one  for  a  moment  contend  that  Congress  meant 
to  impose  restrictions  on  foreign  vessels,  carrying  mailable 
matter  to  this  country,  or  to  impose  restrictions  np<m 
domestic  vessels  plying  between  domestic  ports,  which  it 
did  not  intend  to  impose  upon  the  express  companies  oper- 
ating over  tlie  post  roads  of  the  United  States?  There 
may  be  such  persons  but  1  have  not  yet  the  hardihood  to 
be  one  of  them. 

It  is  earnestly  submitted  that  in  the  pending  postal 
reorganization  bill  that  Congress  should  jnit  an  end  to 
those  quibbles ;  that  stale  rate-making  bodies,  whether  enm- 
iiiissious  or  lo,L;islatures.  slionld  see  to  it  that  no  exi)rc'ss 
comj)any  operating  within  their  jurisdiction  shall  have  any 
tariff  or  rates  for  the  carriage  of  miul  matter  between 
'  points  and  places  within  such  state. 

Let  eaeli  citizen  and  official  do  his  full  duty  and  this  great 
))nlilic  agency,  the  postoRice,  will  yet  again  be  restored  to 
the  lines  of  its  founders;  there  to  remain  a  beneficent  pub- 
lic service,  carrying  comfort  and  profit  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple and  all  "without  the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  puUie 
treasury." 

FATEmmLB.  Abk.  Nathan  B.  WiLUAlfS. 
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Our  Coxtributors. — R.  Wai.tox  Moork,  the  author  of  "Gro- 
tius  and  the  Movement  for  Intcnmtional  Peace,"  is  at  present 
special  counsel  at  Washington  for  the  eastern  carriers  by  rail  and 
water,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  likewise  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Moore, 
Barbour  &  Keith,  at  Fairfax,  Va.  He  has  served  in  the  Virginia 
State  Senate  and  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1001 ;  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  of  William  and  Mary  College.  He  was  elected 
pre.'iident  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association  during  his  absence 
in  Europe  in  1909,  and  presided  at  the  Hot  Springs  (Va.)  meet- 
ing in  July,  1910,  when  the  Maryland  association  met  with  the 
A'irginia  association.  His  address  on  "Grotius"  was  delivered  at 
that  meeting. 

William  P.  Malburn,  the  writer  of  "The  Violation  of  Laws 
Limiting  Speed  a«  Negligence,"  is  a  member  of  Colorado  bar  and 
has  been  a  practitioner  in  Denver  since  1889. 

William  E.  Baff,  of  Washington.  1).  C,  Uie  writer  of  "The 
International  Society  of  Rsperanti.nt  Jurist^s,"  was  bom  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  but  moving  while  young  to  Worcester,  Mass., 
he  received  hLs  education  and  wa-^  admittfd  to  the  bar  there, 
but  he  i.<  at  present  engaged  in  the  practice  of  patent  law  in 
tlio  Fe^lcral  courts  and  in  tbf  I'liitcd  S(at<'s  I'litcnt  Oflicc  ex- 
clusively. Mr.  BaflF  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Esper- 
anto movement  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  pioneers  of  the  auxiliary  language  in  his  country,  and 
was  an  adept  at  a  time  when  the  advocates  of  this  iiitcnwUional 
language  could  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Ho  has  written  many 
books  and  pamphlets  about  and  in  Rsperanto.  He  received  a 
diploma  frrmi  the  British  Esperanto  Association  in  1906.  The 
same  year  he  made  an  effort  to  have  E.spenmto  introduced  into 
the  army  and  navy  academies,  having  written  and  submitted  doc- 
uments to  the  secretary  of  war.  and  of  the  navy.  While  in 
Worcester,  ^^r.  BafT  was  allied  with  the  peace  movement  in  Europe 
and  contributed  articles  in  E.<peranto  in  French  periodicals 
alxtut  internationalLsm,  and  was  requested  by  the  French  Espe- 
ranto Federation  to  write  a  treatise  on  Peace  and  Patrioti-sm  in 
Esperanto.  This  was  written  in  1908  for  which  he  was  awarded 
a  di^)lonja  from  the  International  Exposition  of  Art,  Labor,  & 
Hygiene,  held  at  Bologna,  Italy,  1909.  Mr.  Baff  is  now  engaged 
in  translating  into  Esperanto,  Blackstone's  Commentaries  with 
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notes  f(ir  foroipn  lawyers.  Tn  1007,  Mr.  BaflF  nmong  others 
in  Europe,  iii.strtuiieiital  in  orgiuiiring  the  International  Soocty 
of  Esperantist  Jurists  (I.  S.  E.  J.)-  He  has  trnn!<Iated  in  Espe> 
ranto  the  Code  of  L<'j^«l  Ethics  adopted  by  the  Americjin  Bar 
Association,  which  is  now  being  printed  by  instalments  in  "La 
Renin,"  the  offieial  orpan  of  tlic  I.  S.  E.  J.,  publi.-lied  at  Pari*. 
Uo  is  also  eD|;aged  simultaneously  with  Kiiroy^ean  members  of  the 
new  international  jurist  affiooiadon  in  preparing  a  legal  standard 
(lictioiiary  for  general  nse  among  lawyers  knowing  E-sperantn. 
Besides  being  vicp-i)ro!!ident  of  the  T.  I§.  E.  J.  for  this  country, 
Mr.  Baff  is  coun.'iel  for  the  Universal  Espmmto  Association  of 
Geneva,  Switserland,  having  delegatea  in  every  laig^  city  in  the 
world. 

Nathan  B.  Williams,  the  writer  of  "State  Regulating  Bodies 
and  the  Postal  Service."  is  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  has  been  a 

practicing  lawyer  at  Fayetteville  in  that  >fato  since  1^04.  Tie 
served  three  terni.s  n.s  I'liited  States  ConHni.>-.'-ioner  fur  the  Western 
IHstrict  of  Arkansas  and  in  1907  be^an  nn  investigation  whid) 
convinced  hi  in  tlial  the  laws  were  being  vinlisted  by  express  com- 
panies carrying  mailable  matter.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  various  roagaanes  on  this  subject. 


Lord  Chief  .Ii  stice  Al\'EBStone;  I.ord  Alverstone.  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  was  bom  in  1842,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Webster,  Q.  C.,  and  wa.*  odncafed  at  King's  College  Selmnl.  the 
Charterhouse,  and  'i'rinitv  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  Ififi.S  and  at  the  age  of  3fi  bee^mie  a  Queen's  Counsel. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1885, 
beooming  soon  after  attorney-general  of  England,  a  position 
whidi  he  held  nnlil  1000.  wfien.  after  a  luief  tciuire  of  tne  Ma.<!- 
teidim  of  the  ituUs,  ho  was  elevated  to  his  present  hi^^h  oflice  and 
onatra  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster, attoniey -general,  he  became  well  known  to  the  bar  of  the 
United  States,  as  British  counsel  in  the  Rehring  Sea  and  Ven- 
erada  arbitrations,  and  as  T>ord  Alverstone  and  as  one  of  the 
jadgea  in  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute  that  decided  the  case  for 
the  Amencan  contention,  he  is  entitled  to  our  respect  and  regarcL 
He  is  one  of  the  yreaf  judges  of  the  age  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that 
he  may  before  long  be  able  to  accept  the  welcome  and  hospitality 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  as  two  of  his  predeces.sors,  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Lord  Rus,«ell,  did  in  their  day.  His  portrait  in  this 
issue  ds  presented  to  our  readers  with  the  permission  of  the  pho- 
tographers, Messrs.  Elliott  ft  Fiy,  of  London. 

The  Centenakv  of  the  French  Bar. — It  seems  rather 
strange  that  In  so  old  a  country  as  France  the  Centenary  of  its 
bar  shoiald  have  been  celebrated  only  last  December.  Bat  the  old 
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French  Ordre  dcs  Avocnt<  was  iil"ili.->lH'fl  ]<y  tlio  Con«tilu»'ut 
.\ssembly  in  1790,  and  afUr  a  lapso  of  t\v«'nty  years  was  n-iiisti- 
tuted  by  Napoleon  on  the  14lh  l)f<i'nilKM-.  isjl).  I(  was  the  con- 
tenarj-  of  the  latter  event  that  has  just  Ixtm  cfK-bratcd  in  Paris 
with  great  pomp  and  cereni<iiiy.  'IMu-  pniccidiii^fs  opciud  with  a 
reception  of  the  provincial  and  fon-iya  reprosciilativos  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  delegates  comiii^i  from  j>lacfs  as  wid*'Iy  di-^tant 
a^  Montreal  and  Constflntiiioplc.  T\w  liar  of  \\\v  rniird  States 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  rfjin-ciiti'd,  l»iit  among  ihi'  Kiiglish 
delegates  were  two  barrister*  known  on  this  sidi-  of  the  AtlatJtic: 
R.  B.  D.  Acland,  K.  C.  Rt  <  i»nli  r  of  Oxf<inl  anrl  .Tiidgo  Advocate 
of  the  Fleet,  and  W.  Engli^-li  Harrison,  K.  ('.,  rhainiiaii  of  the 
fioiu'ral  ronni-il  of  the  bar.  At  ilir  optnin::  conferiuce.  Maitre 
Bu!»son-BiIlault,  the  Batonnicr.  presided,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
lengthy  address,  sketched  the  origin  and  history  of  the  illnstrions 
Onler  of  Advocates.  A  reference  to  lady  liarri-ter^  was  warmly 
applauded.  "In  Rome,  a*  in  (^n^-ee,"  he  said,  "the  liar  was  a 
profession  for  men,  but  tin-  liislorians  relate  tliat  in  K'oine  two 
generously  endowed  women.  .\nia<ia  and  IIorten<ia.  proved  to  be 
admirable  barristers.  According;  to  \'aleriii-  Maximus,  however, 
one  Phrasia  scandalized  the  judges  liy  lu  r  l»ad  character  and  her 
violence,  and  they  wcr6  conipellcd  to  forbid  her  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic." The  ne.xl  evening  a  l>an«piel  wa-  la  id  in  iIm'  Salle  dt  s  I'as- 
Perdus  at  the  Palais  de  .Tnstiee.  President  Fallieres  and  several 
Ministers  were  present,  and  the  guests,  ineluding  the  ff>n'ign  rep- 
resentatives and  fifteen  ln<ly  barristers,  nnmbrred  1.800.  M. 
Bu.'J.son-Billault,  propo.«ing  the  toast  of  the  provincial  and  foreign 
vi.sitors.  recalled  the  opening  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  ami  the  many 
hi.storical  .«cene.'*  that  its  walls  had  witnessed.  M.  (Jirard,  (he  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  then  spoke  of  the  excellent  relations  existing 
between  the  magistracy  and  the  bar.  "Srnne  of  the  nations  here 
represented,"  he  said,  "may  have  benefited  by  the  exainfile  of  our 
Civil  Code,  but  all  have  them.^elves  put  forth  fruitful  effort."".  Their 
methods  represent  a  considerable  advance  which  we  sh<iuld  not 
ignore,  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  <iilii  r  eonntrie«;  can- 
not but  facilitate  international  agreements.""  The  Presi<lent  of 
the  French  Republic,  who  was  warmly  applauded  on  rising  to 
Fpeak,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  legal  profession,  and  extended  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  provincial  and  foreign  representative^.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  official  functions,  numerous  private  entertain nicnt.s 
were  given  to  the  vi.sitors  from  other  countries  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Paris  bar. 


The  History  ok  the  Fkkncii  B.\u. — .Maitre  Decoxi.  thus 
described  the  conditions  under  which  the  Order  of  .\dvocatcs  was 
suppressed  and  then  re-established. 

The  origin  of  the  order  dates  t)ark  from  llmc  immemorial.  Juvenal 
■ays  that  after  the  Roman  Conquest  the  natural  taste  of  the  Oauts 
for  eloquence  soon  led  to  the  creation  of  a  body  of  profes.sional  advo- 
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cates  who  found  fame  and  fortune  within  easy  reach.  In  the  thir* 
teenth  century  the  first  attempts  were  made  at  a  system  of  regulation. 
Barristers  were  required  to  swear  that  they  would  only  take  up  just 
causes;  their  fees,  proportionate  to  the  Importance  of  their  cases,  and 
being  ilzed  1^  the  Judges,  were  never  to  exceed  the  then  equivalent  of  £27 
and  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1277  rGstrictcd  the  length  of  speeches,  for- 
bidding repetition  and  allowing  the  advocate  only  to  supplement  what  bis 
canfrdres  had  said  if  he  had  something  really  easentlal  to  add.  Pblllp 
the  Hardy  was  the  author  of  this  ordinance. 

The  hintory  of  the  French  Bar  is  interwoven  witli  tlip  lubiory  of  i'ar- 
Itament.  In  the  most  ancient  times,  in  fact,  Parli nt  was  recruited 
from  the  bar,  and  the  most  eminent  magistrates — DeThou  F;i'fr:ilpr,  Pas- 
quier — had  first  been  fatuous  barristers.  When  the  Parliameiua  were 
exiled,  advocates  closed  their  chambers,  and  when  the  magistrates  were 
recalled  the  advocates  returned  in  triumph  with  them.  In  their  pursuit 
of  equality  by  the  abolition  of  all  privileged  corporations  the  Consticueut 
Assembly  did  not  overlook  the  bar.  The  order  was  suppressed,  and  every 
citizen  who  had  marte  the  necessary  studies  was  allowed  to  follow  the 
profession  "v.-ithout  having  to  account  for  his  conduct  to  any  but  the  law." 
Although  some  Illustrious  advocates— Tronchet,  Dnport,  TrelUard — ^were 
In  the  Assembly  they  dare  not.  or  would  not,  protest.  There  was  one, 
however,  who  possessed  the  courage  to  attack  the  project — Robespierre — 
but  his  counsel  was  disregarded,  and  the  Order  of  Advocates  was  abolished 
by  the  laws  of  the  16th  Aur.  and  the  2nd   Sept..  1790. 

About  a  hundred  advocates,  however,  while  accepting  the  new  designa- 
tion homines  de  loi,  founded  a  free  society  which  preserved  the  customs 
and  discipline  of  happier  days.  They  dissociated  themselves  from  the 
new  comers,  who  were  often  without  capacity  and  not  infrequently  without 
morals. 

A  reg:r(  ttable  failing,  however.  v.-a8  shown  In  certain  quarters.  Selected 
by  Louis  XVI.  to  defend  him,  Target  declined  on  the  ground  of  his  age 
and  weariness,  and  Tronehet  only  accepted  the  task  with  bad  grace.  But, 
indignant  at  these  unlool<ed-for  defections,  many  advocates  spontaneously 
offered  to  defend  the  unhappy  monarch.  Berryer  p^e  relates  in  bis 
Souvenirs  that  Tronson-Ducoudray  assembled  a  large  number  of  confr^ew 
at  dinner  one  day.  It  was  then  ros-olved  to  form  a  defensive  league. 
If  the  choice  of  the  King  fell  on  any  one  of  them,  all  would  lend  their 
aid.  Even  the  line  of  defence  and  the  exordium  were  decided  on.  Leading 

counsel  for  the  defpiice  was  to  wiy.  In  substance:  "J'apporte  il  la  Con- 
vention la  v^ritd  et  ma  tete.  Elle  pourra  disposer  de  ma  vie  qxiand  die  aura 
entendu  mes  paroles."  But,  as  It  turned  out,  none  of  these  resolute  advo- 
cates were  called.  Tronehet  and  the  vcner:ihle  Lanioij;iion  de  Mulesherbes, 
whose  spontaneous  and  generous  offer  the  King  arcepted,  asked  for  the 
aid  of  a  third  counsel.  The  King  designated  De  Sdze,  who  acquiesced 
without  hesitation  arid  read  his  pleading  fc-'lnre  the  convention. 

Little  was  needed  in  those  days  for  a  man  to  be  sent  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  Malesherbes  carried  his  head  to  the  scaffold,  and 
Tronrliet  and  De  Sdze  only  owed  their  salvation  to  flight.  Yet  these 
happeniniTs  failed  to  Intimidate  the  advocates  of  that  day.  Tronson- 
Ducoudray  defended  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Chauveau-Legardc  Madame 
Elisabeth,  the  Glrondlns.  and  Charlotte  Corday. 

But  the  defenses  made  hy  these  advocates  soon  became  Intol' rntilo  to 
the  Tribunal  of  Blood,  and  a  law  of  the  lith  June,  i;::},  reu; j^cinlzed 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  such  manner  that  henceforth  there  v.ould 
be  but  one  sentence — death.  "So  more  advocates!"  aaltl  art.  \f>.  "Calum- 
niated patriots  will  be  defended  by  patriotic  juries;  conspirators  will 
have  no  advocates  for  the  defence." 

Napoleon,  when  First  Consul,  undertook  to  raise  up  a  new  society  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old.    Having  drafted  the  regulations  of  general  admlnls* 
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tratlon,  he  octupitd  himself  with  the  reorganlaatiou  of  the  Judiciary. 
The  tribunals  and  the  law  colIegeB  were  succoml'vely  esta!>Iished.  The 
First  Book  of  the  Civil  Code  was  promulgated,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  Code  of  Commerce,  the  Code  of  Criminal  Investigation,  and.  finally, 
the  Penal  Code.  At  length  came  laws  for  the  recognition  and  protection 
of  advocates,  hut  at  this  Juncture  the  order  was  not  yet  re-established. 
Subsequently  Cambacdr^s  submitted  a  project  to  Napoleon  involving  this 
concession.  But  the  Emperor,  lUthongh  he  held  consultative  advocates 
and  Jurisconsults  in  high  esteem,  professed  disdain  for  pleaders,  and  he 
scribbled  at  the  foot  of  the  project  this  comment:  "These  proposals  are 
abenrd,  and  leave  no  room  for  action  against  advocates,  who  are  the 
nrtisans  of  rrlme  and  trea??on.  T  will  never  sign  such  a  decree  as  lon^  as 
I  have  the  sword  at  my  side.  I  wish  we  could  cut  out  the  tongue  oi  any 
■advocate  who  uses  It  against  the  government." 

HoTrevrr,  the  project  was  amended,  and  on  the  14th  Dec.  1810.  appeared 
the  decree  re-establishing  the  Order  of  Advocates  "as  one  of  the  means 
calcnlated  to  maintain  probity,  tact,  disinterestedness,  desire  for  con- 
ciliation, love  of  truth  and  Justice,  and  enlightened  seal  for  the  weak 
and  oppressed." 


Law  Refotim — The  Courts  Recognize  the  Cai.l. — ^The  cry 
for  speedier  and  more  certain  jn?tice  is  rearhiniz;  tlie  oonrt«;  the 
demand  that  Uclmicalify  ^hnU  not  obscure  tlie  real  i-  fiiidini^ 

already  a  response  by  more  than  one  appellate  Judge  and  in  more 
than  one  anpellate  court,  and  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  heard,  and  is  inducing  some  of  the  judiciary  to  sweep  aside 
form  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  right.  In  the  plncc  of  a  recital 
of  erases  of  the  law's  delay,  we  will  this  month  9o\  out  a  luunber 
of  current  decisions  which  stand  for  the  new  idea  of  eourtis  and 
judges.  First,  there  is  Holt  v.  United  States,^  decided  at  the 
present  term  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court.  The  prisoner,  who 
shot  a  man  in  the  barracks  at  Fort  Worden  and  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  Tor  life,  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  variou?*  technical  grounds; 
which  convicted  criminals,  through  their  lawyers,  arc  accustomed 
to  urge  as  a  reason  which  they  should  go  unpunished  or  that  the 
trial  should  be  gone  over  again  with  another  chance  to  escape. 
These  were  infelicity  in  the  phraseology  of  the  indictment;  ue 
claim  that  incompetent  evidence  was  aflmitted  before  the  grand 
jury;  tlic  refu.-sal  of  the  court  to  exclude  from  the  jurv  a  man 
who  had  read  the  newspapers,  who  had  no  opinion  other  than 
that  derived  from  the  papers,  but  who  believed  that  he  could 
try  the  case  solely  upon  the  evidence,  fairly  and  impartially :  the 
allowing  of  the  jury  to  be  present  during  the  argument  of  a  legal 
question  liefore  the  eourt;  remarks  made  by  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  his  opening  address;  permission  to  the  jury  to  separate 
during  the  trial ;  an  opportunity  for  them  to  read  the  daily  ^iq^ers 
pending  the  trial;  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  required^  m  the 
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prcliminaiy  proceedings,  to  put  on  a  blouse  in  order  to  aid  a 
witness  to  identify  him.  But  these  objections  were  aU  overruled 
by  the  court  as  technical  objectionB  that  did  not  go  to  the  meiita 

01  the  case. 

To  the  (linn  of  the  prisoner's  conn  sol  that  the  jury  should  not 
have  been  allowed  tr>  hoar  the  argument  on  tho  admission  of  an 
alleged  confession  which  was  rejected  by  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  said  that  ''if  juries  are  fit  to  play  the  part  assigned  to 
them  by  our  law%  they  will  be  able  to  do  what  a  judge  has  to  do 
every  time  that  he  tries  a  ease  on  the  facts  without  them,  and  we 
fan  not  «ay  that  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  men  before 
him  were  competent  for  their  task."  And  on  the  point  that  as 
the  jury  were  allowed  to  a^arate  they  might  have  r^  newspaper 
comments  on  the  case,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said:  ''If  the  mere 
opportunity  for  prejudice  or  corniption  is  to  raise  a  presumption 
that  thoy  oxist.  it  will  be  hard  to  maintain  jury  trial  under  the 
conditions  of  tlie  present  day." 

The  second  is  Po»t  v.  Brooklyn  R,  Co.,-  where  the  Cuuri  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  says  ptr  curiam: 

*Thepe  are  errore  In  this  record,  but  we  And  none  cftlllns  for  rerersalr 

v.'hpn  tlic  f  ir'-uriistn!i('<:^s  'ui'lrT  wMf  h  tho  crroncoirs  ruline^  worn  made  and 
their  probable  effect  on  Uie  result  are  taken  into  account.  Under  our  system 
of  appeals  every  error  doee  not  require  a  new  trial,  for  the  vast  Judicial 
work  of  the  state  coi)1<l  not  be  done  on  that  basis.  Unless  the  error  Is 
so  substantial  as  to  raise  a  presumption  of  prejudice,  it  should  be  disre* 
garded,  for  nndue  delay  fs  a  denial  of  Justice.  We  think  that  the  evidence 
received.  sut)j(H  t  to  oI'.hm  tlori  and  exception,  could  have  had  no  effect  on 
the  final  result,  for  it  did  not  change  the  material  aspect  of  the  case  or 
the  standing  of  any  witness,  or  the  attitude  of  either  party.  In  any  respect, 
nor  make  the  theory  of  either  party  more  probable  than  it  was  before." 

The  third  is  Parh  v.  Stafc,^  wliere  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin ruled  that  a  conviction  of  wilfully  burning  insured  prop- 
erty would  not  be  reversed  because  of  the  misconduct  of  certain 
members  of  the  jury  in  ;i<)in<j;  in  the  buildinjj;  where  the  fire  had 
occnrred  and  niakiriL;  an  exaiiiinalion  of  it.  On  this  point  the 
court  .said :  "It  ap[)ears  that  during  the  trial  several  of  the  jury- 
men went  to  the  building  where  the  fire  occurred,  which  it  seems 
was  not  destroyed,  but  only  dama^d,  and  made  some  examina- 
tion of  it.  This  was  misconduct  on  the  part  of  such  jurors.^  Such 
miscondnel  .^luaild  un{  result  in  reversal  of  the  judgment,  how- 
ever, unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  it  appears  that  it  has 
affected  the  substantial  rights  of  the  plaintiff  in  error.  After  an 
examination  of  the  entire  record  we  cannot  say  that  it  so  a|>i)ears. 
The  trial  judge  examined  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  ana  took 
the  testimony  of  all  the  jurors,  and  became  convineed  that  Fuch 
examination  of  the  building  had  not  in  any  way  affected  the  ver- 
dict or  prejudiced  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  we  are  unable  to  say 

•87  N.  B.  771.  •128  N.  W.  65. 
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that  his  ooneluaion  was  not  correct."  But  WiBOonam  is  hsppj  in 
having  a  statute  (passed  in  1909)  in  these  words: 

"No  judgment  shall  be  reversed  or  set  aside  or  new  trial  granted  In  any 
action  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  of 
the  Jury,  or  th«  improper  admisslcni  of  evidence,  or  for  error  as  to  any 
matter  of  pleading  or  procedure,  unless  in  th»'  opinion  of  the  court  to 
which  the  application  is  made,  after  an  examination  of  the  entire  action 
or  proceeding,  it  shall  appear  that  the  error  complained  of  haa  affected 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  parly  seeking  to  revefBe  or  Mt  aside  the 
Judgment,  or  to  secure  the  new  trial." 

The  fourth  is  Fr^M  PuhUsking  Co.  v.  Monteith/  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  where 
affirming  a  verdict  for  damages  for  libel  by  a  newspaper,  Coze,  J., 

delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  says: 

"The  defendant  realising,  apparently,  that  even  upon  its  own  presenta- 
tion no  very  serious  error  has  been  toniniitted.  invoices  the  archaic  rule 
tliat  if  error  be  discovered,  no  matter  how  trivial,  prejudice  must  be  pre- 
sumed. The  more  rational  and  enlightened  view  Is  that  In  order  to 
justiiy  a  reversal,  the  court  must  be  able  to  conclude  that  tlie  error  is  so 
SttlNitantial  as  to  atfact  Injuriously  the  appellant's  rights.  Prejodloe  must 
be  perceived;  not  presumed  or  Imagined. 

"The  writer  speaking  only  for  hiaitielf,  is  iu  hearty  accord  with  the 
modern  tendency.  The  object  of  all  litigatioD  should  be  to  arrive  at  a  just 
result  by  the  most  dire*  t,  speedy  and  IriMxp»  nsive  proceedings.  If  such  a 
result  can  be  reached  by  absolutely  inenant  methods,  so  much  the  better; 
but,  wliila  the  administration  of  Justice  is  in  the  hands  of  merely  finite 
be)n^<3.  such  perfection  can  hardly  be  expected.  I  venture  to  think  that 
no  long  continued,  hotly  contested  trial  can  be  conducted  to  a  conclusion 
without  mistakes  being  committed.  Few  minds  are  so  constituted  that 
they  can  grasp  at  the  outset  all  the  ramifications  of  a  complicated  mn- 
troversy,  and,  before  the  Judge  can  get  the  perspective  of  the  trial,  some 
mistakes  may  occur,  but  these  should  be  disregarded  if  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  cn5Jc  was  correctly  decided,  and  that  even  if  they  had  not  liocn 
made  the  i^ame  result  would  iiave  been  reached.  Justice  can  be  attained 
without  infallibility. 

"One  of  fhe  English  rules  provides:  'A  new  trfjil  shall  not  be  pranted 
on  the  ground  of  the  misdirection  of  the  jury  or  of  the  improper  admission 
or  rejection  of  evideacOt  unless  la  the  opinion  of  the  court  to  whidi  the 
appliiation  is  made  some  substantial  wrong  or  mlsrarria??e  of  justh^e 
has  been  thereby  occasioned  on  the  trial.'  Were  such  a  rule  in  force 
here,  even  assuming  that  defendant's  contentions  are  correct,  the  court 
would  be  unable  to  say  that  substantial  wrong:  has  been  done  the  defend- 
ant. In  several  instances  the  alleged  error  was  subsequently  corrected 
and  the  excluded  evidenee  supplied. 

"The  granting  of  a  new  trial  Is  often  a  denial  of  instire;  witnesses  die 
or  remove  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  resources  of  the 
Iltiganta  become  exhausted.  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  libel  here  was 
without  Justlflratlon  or  excuse,  and  that  the  verdht  was  not  excessive, 
we  should  hesitate  long  before  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  begin  anew  the 
weary  pilgrimage  through  the  courts.*' 

The  fifth  is  State  v.  Bjfrfi.'*  in  \fontaTi}i.  Tho  dpfendant  having 
been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  appeals  and  assigns 
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a  number  of  erroi*<  as  a  ground  for  a  new  trial.  One  of  them  waff- 
that  a  witness  being  asked  whetlK^r  (he  pri.-oiier  "looked  scared"  at 
a  certain  time,  the  trial  eonrt  sn-t;!ined  tlie  ohjcetion  of  the  state's 
attorney  to  the  question,  'i'he  supreme  court  rules  that  the  ques- 
tion was  competent  but  inquires  was  the  error  prejudicial  to 
defendant's  rights,  and  says:  "It  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  role 
in  criminal  caaes  in  this  state  that  error  being  shown,  prejudice^ 
will  be  presumed,  as  was  hold  prior  to  1895  when  the  Codes  ^vere 
adopted.  The  former  practice  resulted  in  altogether  too  many 
reversals  of  criminal  cases  for  technical  errors  which  did  not  affect 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  defendant.  Section  9415|  Her.  Oodes^ 
provides:  'After  hearing  the  appeal,  the  court  must  give  judg- 
ment without  regard  to  technical  errors  or  defects,  or  to  excep- 
tions, which  do  not  affect  the  snb^tantial  rip;ht?  of  the  parties.' 
It  is  for  this  court  to  detenniue  whether  an  error  affects  the  substan- 
tial rights  of  the  defendant.  If  the  point  can  be  decided  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  record,  the  court  may  act  accordingly;  but  it  i» 
the  duty  of  the  defendant  who  claims  prejudice  to  make  the  rec- 
ord so  show.  In  this  case  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
answer  would  have  been  returned  by  Chamberlain  to  the  question 
propounded.  If  he  would  have  answered  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  defendant's  appearance,  or  that  the  latter  did  not  appear  to- 
be  'scared/  then  tne  ruling  of  the  court  carried  no  prejuaice.  If^ 
on  tile  other  hand,  he  was  prepared  to  answer  that  the  defendant 
appeared  to  fear  the  deceased,  such  testimony  would  have  been 
material  to  the  defendant,  and  its  exclusion  would  undoubtedly 
have  injured  his  case.  It  was  witliiu  his  power  to  place  the  trial 
court  and  this  court  in  a  situation  to  juage  whether  or  not  ih» 
answer  to  the  question  would  benefit  him,  by  offering  to  prove 
by  the  witness  that  jbhe  defendant  appeared  to  be  'scared.'  Thi» 
he  did  not  do." 

And  the  sixth,  and  the  last  to  be  noted  this  month,^  is  Siemerf 
V.  Inmrance  Co.,''  where  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin,  through 
Barnes,  J.,  says:  "Courts  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  ge^ 
ting  at  the  rights  of  ttie  parties  who  come  before  them  with  con- 
troversies, and  such  rights  should  not  be  defeated  by  technical 
rules.  Tt  is  necessary  that  the  trials  be  carried  on  in  an  orderly 
way.  However,  where  counsel,  through  some  inadvertence,  fail 
to  prove  some  vital  fact  at  the  proper  time,  the  client  should  not 
be  turned  out  of  court  because  of  such  failure  if  he  in  fact  has  a 
meritorious  cause  of  action." 


A  Railroad  Ticket  as  an  Illeoai.  OonraACiv-Is  thb  Pas- 
SENOKR  IN  Pari  Dblicto.— The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota 
rules  that  a  ticket  issued  to  a  passenger  by  a  railrnnd  in  violation 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  confefs  no  rigjit  to  pooage,  and  is  not  raquized  to  be 

accepted  by  the  conductor  of  a  train,  and  such  passenge?  may  be 
ejected  without  liability  by  the  carrier  to  damages.  The  court 
plac^  its  decision  on  the  elementary  and  well  settled  ground  that 
a  contract  which  is  illegal  confers  no  right  and  can  be  the  founda- 
tion of  no  relief  to  dither  of  the  parties  to  it.' 

But  this  is  not  always  trae;  tnere  are  three  exceptions  at  least 
to  this  rule  and  one  of  them  is  that  the  parties  shall  be  in  pari 
delicto.  And  can  it  be  said  that  a  passenger  and  a  railroad  are 
ever  on  equal  terms,  in  the  making  of  a  contract  to  carry,  and  if 
they  are  not  on  equal  terms  fliey  cannot  be  in  equal  guilt." 

Sporting  Contests  and  the  Umpire. — In  Smith  v.  American 
Automobile  Association,"  one  Charles  Glidden  had  offered  a 
trophy  to  the  winner  of  an  automobile  race.  The  American  Auto- 
moDile  Association  was  made  the  trustee,  the  contract  was  to  be 
carried  on  under  its  rule<?  and  the  award  wa«  to  be  made  by  it. 
One  Smith  was  awarded  the  prize  by  the  judges  of  the  race,  but 
another  contestant  (Dunham)  appealed  to  the  board  of  appeal, 
whidi  was  constituted  under  the  rules  of  the  assodation  to  nnally 
determine  the  result,  which  body  awarded  it  to  him  (Dunham). 
The  plaintiff  now  attacks  in  court  the  validity  of  this  award  and 
claims  the  trophy.  But  the  supreme  court  <iecides  against  him, 
saying: 

"It  is  a  primary  principle  of  all  sporting  contests  that  rules  must  be 
made  by  the  bodies  conducting  them,  and  that  thosd  regularly  appointed 
must  decide  who  wins.  The  entrants  in  such  competition,  as  a  matter 
of  fairness,  agrep  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  umpires,  referees  or 
boards  having  jurisdiction,  as  the  rules  may  provide.  Especially  la  thi« 
true  in  a  contest  where  the  points  of  eliglblity  are  highly  technical,  and 
tb**  ncsoclatlon  Is  composed  of  experts  who  tbemselves  are  well  fitted  to 
judge.  Before  a  dissatisfied  entrant  can  ask  the  courts  to  Interfere  and 
set  aside  the  rulings  of  a  sport  governing  body  there  must  ordinarily  be 
evidence  of  fraud,  either  by  a  competitor  or  by  the  ofllcial  making  the 
decision.  The  track  judges,  umpires,  referees,  executive  committees  and 
goreriking  boards  of  such  associations  are  supreme  within  themselves  when 
acting:  under  their  reiognized  authority.  If  they  give  the  parties  con- 
cerned a  fail  opportunity  to  be  beard  and  there  is  evidence  on  which 
their  findings  can  be  based,  their  declBlonB»  in  the  absence  of  fmnd,  are 
not  subject  to  Jndiclal  review," 


The  Pbesumption  of  Knowledge  of  the  Law. — In  the  days 
in  Missouri  when  there  wn«  no  stnndiinl  fnr  ii(lmi:=?ir)n  to  the  bar 
and  when  some  of  the  circuit  judges  admitted  any  one  who  had 
a  few  friends  to  certify  that  he  was  of  good  moral  character — the 
fltstatory  reqninment  for  a  aalooxi  lioeiue — ^there  was  a  conviction 
of  murder  reversed  by  the  appellate  court,  becauae  thouf^  the 

•  Melody     R.  Co.,  127  N.  w.  r.4?,       » i.awson,  Gontrs.,  Sees.  56,  331. 
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prisoner  had  been  defended  by  an  individual  who  had  been  duly 
UceQsed  by  a  circuit  judge  and  who  bore  the  state's  certilicate 
that  he  hid  been  found  qualified  by  one  of  its  judicial  officers, 
the  appellate  court  thought  that  he  had  had  no  "counsel/'  which 
the  constitution  of  the  state  p:uurantee8  him."  Things  have 
'changed  a  fcood  doal  in  thi?  state  since  those  days,  but  look  a 
moment  on  the  foll(»wing  two  pictures  of  knowledge  of  legal  ethics 
in  recently  deeided  eases,  lu  South  Dakota/-  proceedings  being 
taken  to  disbar  a  state's  attorney  for  bringing  actions  for  his 
clients  against  persons  whom  he  was  prosecuting  for  crime  grow> 
inir  out  of  the  same  transactions  which  things  were  s])ecifically  for- 
bidden by  statute  for  a  state's  attorney  to  do,  the  attorney  pleaded 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  law. 

In  New  York"  an  attorney  had  advised  a  person  to  avoid  the 
service  of  a  subpoena  issued  out  of  a  court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  latter  thereupon  evaded  the  marshal  and  subsequently 
fled  to  Canada  and  the  subpoena  was  not  served.  The  attorney  was 
subsequently  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  under  Sec.  5898, 
5399  of  the  U.  S.  Revised  Statutesj  and  was  tried,  convicted  and 
fined.  The  attorney,  in  a  proceeding  to  disbar  him  for  miscon- 
duct .set  up  as  a  defense  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  this  Federal  statute  and  that  an  act  which  directly  obstructed 
the  administration  of  justice  could  be  punished  criminally. 

Both  the  Dakota  and  the  New  York  courts  refused  to  con.sider 
such  a  defence.  But  think  of  the  appalling  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  right,  of  fair  dealing,  of  good  faith  and  of  the  obligations 
of  a  lawyer  which  these  cases  disclose.  The  bar  was  once  known 
as  an  bonoraljle  profession.  What  can  be  said  of  it  today  in  the 
light  of  the.'^e  examples.  Individual  members  there  are  who  have 
the  lofty  ideals  of  yore,  the  bar  associations  of  the  country  in  dif- 
ferent states  are  trying  hard  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  men  who  are  coming  into  the  profession  the  canons  of 
professional  ethics,  the  law  schools  by  raising  their  .«?tandard 
and  the  legislature  by  making  admis.sion  a  little  more  difficult  are 
aiding  in  the  work,  but  a  century  of  free  trade  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  has  done  its  work. 

And  what  a  view  from  another  standpoint  is  given  in  the 
opinion  in  the  last  case  of  the  commercializing  of  the  profession 
in  the  large  cities.  Remember  that  this  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York  who  is  speaking,  and  who  says: 

"Thr  respondent  in  this  case  was  In  the  employ  of  clients  who  were 
supposed  to  have  great  wealth  and  who  were  at  the  head  of  important 
corporations.  The  iBipressloii  tbat  tb«y  are  Immune  from  civil  or  crlrn* 
Inal  prosecution  for  their  acts  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  community  of 
late  years,  and  with  it  has  grown  up  a  sentiment  among  many  members 
of  the  profeeslon  that  In  carrying  out  their  bdieit  a  lawyer  to  performing 
hto  duty  to  the  profession*  to  the  public  and  to  the  courts.  It  to  the 

"State  v.JoQe8,12  Mo.  App.  03.  "Re  Schull,  127  N.  W.  641. 
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important  or  assumed  importance  of  the  elleiit  wbtch  la  aoa^t  to  jnatlfjr 

acts  which  wouM  be  at  once  condemned  5n  fonnrftlon  with  n  flient  who 
did  not  liave  great  wealth  or  great  prominence.  It  the  profession  is  to 
have  tbo  reapeet  of  the  communitsr.  if  it  la  to  be  tmated  by  courts  and  by 
others  who  have  to  do  \v!th  the  administration  of  justice,  its  members 
must  realize  that  a  crime  Is  a  crime  whosoever  commits  it;  and  while  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  criminal  is  entitled  to  the  protection  that  tba 
law  gives.  Is  entitled  to  have  counsel  of  his  selection  and  Is  entitled  to 
all  the  safeguards  that  have  been  devised  for  bis  protection,  neither  hla 
wealth  nor  prominence. will  protect  a  lawyer  In  going  outside  of  his  pro- 
fessional obUgationa  to  shield  htm  from  the  consequences  of  his  acta." 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  question  of  how  will  a  court 

decide  a  certain  lc.c:nl  point,  ia  it  not  a  good  deal  of  a  guess  that 
the  lawyer  must  make.  With  onr  thousands  of  vohinie.-^  of  reported 
decisions  on  both  sides  of  nearly  every  question  presented,  what 
man,  learned  in  the  law  though  he  may  be,  can  <  guarantee  that 
another  man  or  set  of  men  will  think  as  he  thinks.  Our  valuable 
contemporary,  Law  Notes,  cites  a  case,**  where  'it  says,  twenty- 
four  loading  New  York  city  lawyers  signed  a  written  opinion 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  authorized  to  grant  a  petition  for 
maudaums  then  pending  before  the  court.  "We  cannot  do  so/' 
said  Mr.  Justice  Fuller,  speaking  for  a  unanimous  court  in  an 
opinion  of  only  a  dosen  lines  denying  the  petition.  A^ain  during 
the  preparation  of  a  complaint  in  an  action  for  partition  which 
involved  the  title  to  a  very  vnluable  property,  "the  most  eminent 
counsel  then  at  the  New  York  bar  was  retained  to  suprrvi^o  the 
proceeding."  Attorneys  in  the  case  strongly  advised  lliat  an 
assi^ee  appointed  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  many  years  before 
be  joined  as  a  defendant,  ^ut  |'the  eminent  counsel  declared 
that  he  would  retire  from  the  case  if  any  such  unnecessary  parties 
wove  made  defendants."  The  attorneys  were  overawed,  the  action 
went  on  without  the  assignee,  and  as  a  result  the  New  York  Court 
of  A})[  eals  decided  that  the  title  to  the  whole  of  the  property  par- 
titioned was  defective." 

And  relying  upon  a  written  opinion  signed  by  fivo  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  then  at  the  Connecticut  bar — the  opinion  is  set 
forth  in  44  Conn.  395 — the  directors  of  a  railroad  company 
refused  to  obey  a  peremptory  mandamus  issued  by  the  Superior 
Court.  They  were  adjud^d  guilty  of  contempt  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  and  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  the  court  say- 
ing: ''The  reasons  assigned  in  their  behalf  furnish  no  excuse  for 
their  niir^conduet.  and  cannot  under  the  circumstances  be  received 
in  palliation  of  their  contempt." 


False  Pretenses — Swl^•DLl^G  a  Swindler. — A  curious  mix- 
ture of  crime  and  sentiment  is  disclosed  in  Foster  y.  State^** 
recently  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  G^rgia.  There  lived  m 

"Re  Hawkins,  147  U,  8.  486,  13       "See  11  Daly,  373,  464. 
S.  C.  512.  ^'SS  S.  B.  793. 
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Gainesville,  in  that  state,  a  grasj?  widow  named  Mrs.  Robertson, 
who  had  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  the  defendant,  Foster,  a 

young  married  man,  oonnected  with  some  kind  of  a  show.  Foster 

told  her  that  he  represented  a  Cint'lnnati  company  which  organ- 
ized lodges  and  furnished  counterfeit  money  to  its  members; 
that  he  could  cause  her  to  be  initiated  by  her  paying  the  sum  of 
$100,  and  that  she  would  leoeive  $500  in  eounterfeit  money; 
bttt  tiiat  she  would  have  to  go  to  Jackson^le,  Fla.  (where  the 
company's  agent  would  be  on  January  12),  to  be  initiated  and 
get  the  money.  As  they  were  to  leave  Gainesville  spcretly.  on  the 
night  of  January  12th.  she  privately  met  liim  at  the  st^ation, 
where  she  gave  him  $10  to  purchase  her  ticket  to  Atlanta.  He 
purchased  it  for  $3.15  and  offered  her  back  the  change,  but  she 
told  him  to  keep  it  for  her.  In  Atlanta  she  gave  him  $20  with 
which  to  buy  her  a  mileage  book,  and  he  bought  thnt  for  her, 
putting  the  book  in  his  pocket  after  securing  her  transportation 
to  Jacksonville  from  it.  Arriving  in  Jacksonville  next  day.  she 
gave  him  the  $100  with  which  he  was  to  get  her  the  $500  in 
spurious  currency.  But  Foster  did  not  come  back.  The  widow 
was  left  penniless,  but  borrowed  enough  money  from  a  police- 
man to  get  back  home,  and  returned  from  Jnrk?onville  on  the 
same  day  she  arrived  there.  The  iSupreiue  Court  wa.^  obliged  to 
reverse  a  conviction  for  swiudinig  by  Foster,  a.s  there  was  nothing 
of  value  to  the  subject  of  the  false  representation.  He  is  not 
guilty  of  the  statutory  offense  of  cheating  and  swindling  because 
he  falsely  represented  that  the  existing  conditions  were  such  that, 
if  she  would  go  to  certain  expen^^e.  «he  could  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  counterfeit  money,  and  she,  believing  him,  incurred  that  ex- 
pense and  did  not  get  the  counterfeit  money.  If  the  representa- 
tion had  proved  true,  she  would  have  been  in  a  worse  fix  than  she 
was  when  they  proved  imtrae.  The  very  possession  of  the  coun- 
terfeit money  would  have  made  her  a  felon.  As  it  was,  when  she 
did  not  get  it,  she  was  simply  U^ft  a.'^  a  fooli^-h  wonian  with  less 
money  and  more  eicperience;  and,  in  legal  contemplation  at  least, 
even  this  is  better  than  being  a  felon.  Counterfeit  money  is  not 
a  thing  of  value.  The  very  possession  of  it  is  criminal.  It  is  a 
violation  of  law  to  make  it.  to  own  it.  or  use  it.  It  is  utterly 
without  value.  Sujipose  that  the  defendant  had  said  to  the  prose- 
cutrix: "Your  sworn  enemy  is  in  Jacksonville,  if  you  will  go 
there  with  me  and  pay  me  $100,  I  will  show  that  enemy  to  you 


were  a  lie,  could  the  transaction  be  treated  as  cheating  and  swind- 
ling? The  privilege  of  poisoning  one's  enemy  is  not  a  thing  of 
value.    And  as  to  the  other  things  that  occurred,  the  court  says: 

"Plainly,  the  conviction  cannot  rest  on  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
return  the  change  out  of  the  $10  bill  which  he  received  from  the  proB©- 
cntilx  at  Gainesville  to  huy  her  railroad  ticket  at  Atlanta.  Shp  ask.nl  him 
to  keep  that  for  her.  If  hp  failed  to  return  it  on  demand,  the  criminality 
of  the  transaction  might  be  investigated  under  an  Indictment  for  larceny 


Suppose  the  defendant's  statement 
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nffer  trust,  but  not  under  this  accusation  for  cheating  nnfl  swindling. 
tio%vevi'i  consummate  the  defendant's  knavery  may  appear,  however  piti- 
able is  the  plight  of  the  prosecutrix,  we  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the 
defendant's  conviction  |aust  1>e  set  aside.  And  after  all— 

"When  lovely  v.oman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 
What  chann  can  soothe  her  melancholy? 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  avay?"*' 

WlIKRE    THE    LeGISLATVRE    IS    FuEE    AND    THE  JuDICIARY 

BouKD. — The  difference  between  the  power  of  tlio  jiidieiary  under 
the  English  Constitution  with  a  legislative  body  uncurbed  by  a 
written  constitution,  and  the  same  power  in  our  national  and  state 
governments  is  well  brought  out  m  the  course  of  an  address  on 
Lf^gislature  and  Judiciary,"  by  Lord  Shaw,  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  rnmmittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  the  highest 
court  of  appeal  in  the  English  Empire.   Ho  says: 

"In  a  wide  and  general  sense  the  British  legislature  is  free.  In  a 
similar  sense  the  judiciary  Is  bound.  Tiie  power  which  formulated  and 
enacted  laws  could  choose  its  own  road;  the  po^m  t  which  interpreted  and 
applied  them  must  choose  the  path  prescrihed.  Were  this  wine  and  pen- 
eral  truth  the  whole  truth,  the  relatiou  between  Legislature  and  juuii  iaiy 
might  bo  summed  up  as  those  of  domination  on  the  one  side  and  sub- 
servient obedience  on  the  other;  and  there  would  be  nothing  more,  or 
at  least  little  more,  to  be  said.  It,  of  course,  must  stand  admitted  that 
under  the  British  Constitution  it  was  never  open  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  legislation  as  an  excess  qf  power:  and  so  also  was  it  Iripoinpetor.t  to 
challenge  its  validity  by  urging  tliut  its  action  betrayed  injualice.  caprice, 
or  unreason.  The  Judiciary  was  in  most  cases  willing  to  act.  but  in  all 
oases  It  did  act  and  must  act  on  the  fa'i  flfar  trui.^m  that  'the  If f^islatnre. 
being  in  truth  the  sovereign  power,  is  al  ways  ol  equal,  always  oi  ahi-olute 
authority,'  and  that  the  corrective  lay  solely  and  ultimately  with  the  body 
of  the  public.  The  outstanding  restraint  of  legislative  power,  limitless 
as  regarded  its  past,  was  that  Parliament  could  not  bind  its  luture,  and 
that  no  form  of  language  would  avail  in  any  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
corrective  of  the  action  of  Pfirllament  as  a  human  and  falllbl'^  Institution 
was  not  a  legal  corrective,  lay  not  with  the  judiciary,  but  was  alone  a 
constitutional  corrective,  and  lay  alone  with  Parliament  Itself,  acted  upon 
by  a  fre.sh  wave  of  public  opinion,  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  a  wider  rant?e  of 
experience,  or  a  broader  perspective  in  the  regions  of  applied  Justice." 


Beating  a  Mother  and  Moral  Turpitude. — In  his  eagerness 
to  will  his  client's  case,  the  lawyer  will  advance  arguments  so 
utterly  devoid  of  reason  and  common  sense  that  the  laymen  must 
often  wonder  why  it  is  that  one  who  is  presumed  to  be  learned 

in  the  law  shonld  be  so  ignorant  of  common  u?ap^c  nnd  public 
opinion.  He  does  not.  however.  sufFieiently  appreeiate  tliat  dis- 
putes in  our  courts  are  not  always  decided  upon  reason  and 
right,  but  upon  formal  and  often  unjust  and  illogical  rules.  This 
is  why  we  frnd  such  a  defense  set  up  to  an  action  for  slander  (the 

■*  Foster  v.  State,  68  8.  E.  739  Oa. 
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charge  being  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  convicted  of  beating 
his  mother)  that  the  beatm^  of  one's  mother  is  not  re|i;arded  in 

this  country  as  an  offense  involving  any  moral  turpitude  and 
therefore  the  charge  was  not  actionable  per  w.'*  After  the  lecture 
which  the  court  administered  to  the  defendant  and  bis  defender, 
bulii  of  them  are  probably  convinced  that  their  opinion  is  not 
very  extensively  shared  by  the  i)oople  of  the  United  States  in  the 
twentieth  century.  "The  cliarge,  said  the  judge,  "imparis  not 
mere  exorcise  of  iforce  unlawfully.  ])ut  a  wanton  disregard  or  repu- 
diation of  filial  honor  and  duty  that  a  ?on  owes  to  the  one  who 
bore  and  nurtured  him.  The  obligations  of  the  Fifth  Coniiuand- 
ment  are  recognized  by  the  secular  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  family  relation  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  entire  social 
superstructure  is  erected.  The  dishonoring  of  the  parent  by  the 
child  injuriously  affoets  the  whole  .social  fabric  Very  low,  in- 
deed, in  the  scale  of  civilization,  would  a  eoninmnity  be  that 
recojiuized  no  distinction  in  morals  between  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery by  one  stranger  upon  another  and  one  by  a  son  upon  his 
mother.  The  numerous  provocations  which  cause  many  fair- 
minded  and  good-heartea  men  to  lose  their  self-oontrol  and 
commit  a.«sault  and  battery  Tipon  their  follows  would  not  disturb 
their  equanimity  in  their  dealiiig.s  with  their  parents.  Respect 
and  love  for  narents  is  written  into  the  very  law  of  a  normal  man's 
being,  and  tnis  would  prevent  him  from  assaulting  them,  what- 
ever the  provocation.  The  beatin<r  of  a  mother  by  her  son  is 
therefore  abnormal,  and  so  contrary  to  the  accepted  and  customary 
rule?  of  civilized  so<  iety  that  baseness  and  depravity  of  heart  in 
the  perpetrator  is  at  once  suggested  to  the  njind  on  hearing  that 
such  an  offence  has  been  committed.  To  hold  in  this  state  and 
generation  that  the  beating  of  one's  mother  does  not  involve  moral 
turpitude  would  itself  be  a  .^lander  of  a  commonwealth  con- 
spicuous for  its  high  regard  for  and  enforcement  of  filial  obli- 
gations." 

Even  the  comic  opera  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  which  makes  all 
manner  of  fun  of  the  mother-in-law,  classes  the  '^Coster  Jumping 
on  his  Mother"  with  the  "Cut-throat"  and  the  "Gentlemanly  Buig- 
lar." 

"When  the  gentlemanly  burglar  isn't  burgling 
When  the  costers  flntshed  Jumping  on  his  mother* 

When  the  rut-throat  isn't  ocf  npied  with  c-inie. 
He  loves  to  hear  the  gentle  brook  a-gurgllng 
And  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime." 


I  low  KoT  TO  Ask  for  a  Christmas  Gift. — la  an  Alabama  case 
it  appears  that  last  Christmas  morning  a  negro  man  approached 
a  white  woman  and  after  being;  informed  that  her  husband  was 
not  at  home,  said:  "Christmas  gift;  give  mc  some  fresh  meat  for  a 

"Sipp  V.  Coleman,  179  Fed.  997. 
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Christmas  gift."  The  woman  replied:  "I  have  no  fresh  meat." 
The  accused  said:  ''Give  me  some  backbone."  The  woman:  "I 
have  no  backbone."  The  accu.-^ed:  "Give  me  some  spareribs." 
The  woman:  "1  have  none  for  you."  The  accused:  "Give  m& 
some  fresh  meat  for  a  Christinas  gift,  and  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing." A  conviction  of  the  negro  for  using  insulting  and  obscene 
language  was  affirmed.^* 


City  Ordinances  Regulating  Emission  of  Smoke. — Consider- 
ing that  St.  T.ouis,  the  home  of  the  RevieNv,  has  recently  passed 
Pittsburg  in  its  bad  reputation  as  a  smoky  town,  the  efforts  of  other 
cities  to  curb  this  nuisance  and  menace  to  hralth  and  happiness 
and  good  order  are  of  interest.  In  City  of  Rochester  v  Macaulay 
Milling  Co.,**  the  GSty  of  Rochester  had  enacted  the  following 
ordinance: 

For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  emission  of  smoke  from  chimneys, 
stacks,  flues  or  open  spaces  within  the  City  of  Rochester,  and  to  determine 
I17  eompartoon  tlie  degree  of  darkness  of  mnoke  so  emitted,  a  color  scale 
•ball  be  and  thf^  s-nn^c  1-^  hnrrViy  adopted  as  follows: 

"A  dead  white  Burface  oi  cardboard  or  other  material,  not  less  than 
slzCeea  Inches  In  length  and  In  width,  shall  be  divided  Into  squares  by 
straight  dead  black  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  one  another  across  said 
surface.  Each  of  said  lines  shall  be  of  a  uniform  width  of  onc^iwenty- 
fourth  of  an  Inch  and  shall  he  spaced  one^iiarter  of  an  Inch  from  centers. 
The  color  of  the  above  scale  when  viewed  from  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  the  open  air  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison of  the  color  of  smoke  In  the  City  of  Rochester. 

"It  Is  forbidden  and  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful  to  suffer  or  permit 
the  escape  of  smoke  from  any  fire  not  In  motion  or  fire  banked  or  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  from  any  traming  or  active  fire  through  a  stationary 
stack,  flue  or  chimney,  of  a  color  darker  than  said  scale,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  not  apply  to  the  escape 
of  smoke  from  any  stationary  stack,  flue  or  chimney  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  Ave  minutes  whenever  the  successful  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  any  fire  necessarily  requires  such  escape  of  smoke,  but  such 
eocape  of  smoka  shall  not  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  such  period  of  time 
more  often  than  once  in  four  consecutiTe  hours." 

And  penalties  were  provided  for  the  violation  of  these  provi- 
sions. Now  there  are  people  in  Rochester,  as  well  ns  elsewhere, 
who  like  smoke.  Perhaps  they  agree  with  Mark  Twain.  "I  like 
smoke,"  said  thp  genial  author,  "I  smoke  a  dozen  eigan?  a  day." 
But  the  defendants  in  the  case  above  objected  t-o  tlie  law  because  it 
interfered  with  the  profits  of  their  mill,  and  challenged  the  right 
of  the  city  to  prevent  the  nuisance.  But  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  ^ 
New  York  decide^:  against  them,  saying  that  the  power  of  a  city 
makes  legal  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  are  necessary  to 
giirird  public  health,  morals  and  safety,  and  to  conserve  public 
peace,  order  and  the  general  welfare.  The  city  mny  make  and 
enforce  such  regulations  and  ordinances,  although  they  interfere 

*  Tamer  v.  State,  52  8.  B.  910.         "92  N.  B.  S40. 
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willi  und  restrict  the  use  of  private  property.  Compensation  for 
such  interference  with  and  restriction  in  the  use  of  property  is 
foinid  in  the  sliare  that  the  owner  enjoys  in  the  common  benefit 
secured  to  all.  The  emission  of  smoke  from  a  chimney  when  it 
includes  du.st,  iJoot  and  cinders  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  rendered 
very  dark  or  hlack  mu.«t  materially  affect  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
.sphere  surrounding  the  place  where  it  is  so  emitted.  The  pemd- 
ing  substances  in  the  smoke  necessarily  darken  its  color  in  propor- 
ti<tn  with  the  amoimt  thereof.  As  soon  as  the  impelling  force 
is  renjoved  such  substances  obey  the  law  of  gravity  and  fall  upon 
the  adjoining  property.  In  a  city  or  closely  populated  community 
where  persons  and  property  cannot  be  removed  from  the  effects  of 
the  di.«agre«'ahle  contamination  it  not  only  pollutes  the  air  (hat 
mast  be  breathed,  but  it  mars  the  appearance,  destroys  the  clean- 
line.<^>!  and  affects  the  value  of  the  property  within  the  circle  upon 
which  such  substances  from  the  smoke  so  fall. 


PkOKAOE   AND   iNVOLirNTAnV  SERVITUDE — A   CONTRAST. — An 

Alabama  statute  provides  that  the  refusal  without  just  cause  to 
perff>rm  the  labor  called  for  in  a  written  contract  of  employment 
under  which  the  employee  has  obtained  inoney  which  wa^  not 
refunded,  or  property  which  wa'^  not  paid  for.  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  defraud,  in  a  prosecution  under  the 
statute  for  obtaining  money  or  property  with  intent  to  defraud. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  T^nitcd  States  has  decided  that  the  stat- 
ute is  unconstitutional.**  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  who  writes  the 
majority  opinion,  lays  mucli  stress  upon  the  fact  that  under  the 
law  and  practice  in  the  Alabama  courts,  the  accused  may  not,  for 
the  purpose  of  rebutting  the  statutory  presumption,  testify  as  to  hL« 
iincoiiiiiunncated  motives,  purposo-.  or  intentions.  Few  will  di.«- 
sent  from  this  conclusion  when  based  on  this  reason,  but  it  is  when 
tlif  judue  goe-i  further  and  jipp  umlly  In-lds  ibnl.  witli  or  without 
the  obtaining  of  money  or  valuable  property  from  the  master,  a 
servant  who  breaks  his  contract  of  personal  ser\'ice  may  not  be 
punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment  by  the  state,  because  the  thir- 
ti'eiitli  iiniendioi-nt  forbids  slavory  and  involuntary  siTvitude. 
we  venture  to  di-^-ciit  fmm  \h\^  vit-v.-.  .\nd  our  reasons  are  suffi- 
<'iently  shown  in  the  dis.aetiling  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
whicli  appeals  to  ua  as  hnsci\  on  a  higher  plane  of  morality  than 
that  of  the  tnajority  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  TTolmes  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  lx*lieve  that  if  n  northern  state — New  York,  for  example- 
had  made  it  a  criminal  offense  to  refuse  to  perform  a  contract  for 
personal  service  without  just  excuse,  such  law  would  be  uncon- 
-ilitnlional.  The  (birteonlh  amendment  does  not  outlaw  enntracts 
for  labor.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  laborer  if  it  did. 
for  if  an  employer  does  not  know  that  an  agreement  with  an  em- 
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ployee  was  more  than  a  debt  of  honor,  the  bargains  he  would  make 
would  be  less  favorable  than  the  ones  he  makes  now,  in  every 
state,  with  the  employees'  civil  liability  to  respond  in  damages 
for  a  breach.  Liability  to  an  action  for  damages  tends  to  make 
a  man  keep  hia  ocmtraeti  as  well  as  a  fine  or  a  Haoility  to  imprison- 
ment. 

"If  the  mere  imposition  of  siu  h  i  onsequences  m  tend  to  make  a  man 

keep  to  h{s  promise  Is  the  creation  of  peonage  when  the  contract  happons 
to  be  tor  labor,  1  do  not  see  why  the  allowance  of  a  civil  action  Is  not, 
u  well  08  an  Indictment  ending  in  fine.  Peonage  Is  tervlce  to  a  private 
master  at  which  a  man  !s  kept  by  J>ot!ily  compulf^Jon  against  his  will. 
But  the  creation  of  the  ordinary  legal  motives  for  right  conduct  does  not 
produce  It.  Breach  of  a  legal  contract  without  excuse  is  w  roiip;  conduct, 
even  if  the  contract  Is  for  labor;  and  If  a  state  adds  to  civil  lialtlllty  a 
criminal  liability  to  fine,  it  simply  Intensifies  the  legal  motive  iur  lioiug 
right;  It  does  not  make  the  laborer  a  slave.  But  If  a  iBne  may  be  imposed, 
imprisonment  may  be  impopert  In  rane  of  a  failure  to  pny  it.  Nor  does 
it  matter  if  labor  ia  added  to  the  imprisonment.  Imprisonment  with  hard 
labor  is  not  stricken  from  the  statute  books.  On  the  contrary,  involuntary 
servl"fude  nr.  a  punfslsni'  n*  for  crime  Is  excepted  from  the  prohibition  of 
the  12th  Amendment  in  so  many  words.  Also  the  power  of  the  states  to 
make  breach  of  contract  a  crime  Is  not  done  away  with  by  the  abolition 
of  slavt^ry.  Rut  If  French  of  contract  may  be  made  a  crime  at  all,  it 
may  be  made  a  crime  with  ail  the  consequences  usually  attached  to  crime. 
There  Is  produced  a  sort  of  Illusion  If  a  contract  to  labor  ends  In  com- 
pulsory labor  In  a  prison.  But  compulsory  worl:  for  no  private  master 
in  a  jaii  is  not  peonage.  If  work  in  a  Jail  is  not  condemned  in  itself, 
without  regard  to  what  the  conduct  Is  it  punishes.  It  may  be  made  a  con* 
sequence  nf  any  conduct  that  the  state  has  power  to  punish  at  all  T  do 
not  blink  the  (act  that  the  liability  to  imprisonment  may  work  as  a  motive 
when  a  fine  without  It  would  not,  and  that  it  may  Induce  the  laborer 
to  keep  on  when  he  would  like  to  leave.  But  It  does  not  strike  me  as  an 
objection  to  a  law  that  it  is  effective.  If  the  contract  is  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  made,  prohibit  It.  But  if  It  Is  a  perfectly  fair  and  proper  con- 
tract,  I  can  see  no  reat^on  why  the  state  should  not  tbrow  \i  i  weight  on  the 
side  of  performance.  There  is  no  relation  between  its  doing  so  in  the 
manner  supposed,  and  allowing  a  private  master  to  use  private  force  upon 
a  laborer  who  wishes  to  leave.  ...  To  sum  up,  I  think  that  obtaining 
money  by  fraud  may  be  made  a  crime  as  well  as  murder  or  theft:  that  a 
false  representation,  expressed  or  Implied,  at  the  time  of  making  a  contract 
of  la])or.  that  one  intends  to  perform  It,  and  thereby  obtaining  an  advance, 
may  be  declared  a  case  of  fraudulently  obtaining  money  as  well  as  any 
other:  that  If  made  a  crime  It  may  be  punished  like  any  otiier  crime; 
and  that  an  unjii.stifled  departure  from  the  promised  servic  e  with  n*  n  pay- 
ment may  be  declared  a  sufficient  case  to  go  to  the  jury  for  their  judgment; 
all  without  in  any  way  infringing  the  13th  Amendment  or  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States;' 

Libel  on  the  King  of  England. — On  the  Ibt  of  February 
there  took  place  in  London,  l)efor6  Chief  Justice  Alverstone 
and  a  special  jury,  a  trial  of  a  kind  so  rare  as  to  be  historic.  On 
a  criminal  information  laid  by  the  attorney  general,  one  E.  F. 
Mylius  was  charged  with  publishing  a  defamatory  libel  concern- 
ing his  Majesty  in  a  leaflet  ontitlod  "Liberator,"  a  revolutionary 
organ  printed  in  Paris.  Thu  article  complained  of  was  headed 
^'wictifled  Bigamy/'  and  it  repeated  in  a  grosBly  offenaive  man- 
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ner  what  had  been  for  some  years  occasionally  printed  in  some  of 
the  English,  Continental  and  American  newspapers,  a  storj'  to  the 
effect  that  in  1890  King  George  V,  then  Duke  of  York,  contracted 
marriage  at  Malta  with  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme- 
Seymour,  at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean 
station,  and  that  as  a  consequence  his  marriage  with  the  present 
Queen  was  a  bigamous  one.  The  defendant,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested a  few  weeks  before  and  who  had  been  unable  to  give  bail, 
which  had  been  fixed  at  $100,000,  appeared  in  the  dock  without 
counsel  and  conducted  his  own  defense.  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Culme-Seymour,  his  son,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  gave  testimonv, 
not  only  emphatically  denying  the  alleged  marriage,  but  plainly 
showing  that  the  surviving  daughter  had  only  once  spoken  to  his 
Majesty.  There  was  further  absolute  disproof  in  the  production  of 
marriage  registers  from  Malta  covering  the  whole  of  the  period 
when  Admiral  Culme-Seymour  and  his  daughters  were  there.  To 
none  of  the  witnesses  did  the  defendant  put  a  single  question  in 
cross-examination.  His  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  procure  the 
personal  presence  of  the  King  at  the  trial,  and  to  call  upon  him 
to  give  evidence,  which  he  was  told  by  the  Chief  Justice  could  not 
be  done,  as  the  King  is  not  allowed  to  be  called  as  a  witness  in  his 
own  courts.  Unable  to  call  the  King,  Mylius  stated  that  he  bad 
no  other  witness. 

A  single  minute  sufficed  for  the  jury  to  arrive  at  their  verdict, 
after  a  brief  summing-up  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  They  found 
Mylius  guilty,  and  he  was  given  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment— twelve  months. 

Here  i.s  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings,  outside  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses: 

Immediately  on  taking  bis  seat  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed:  This 
is  a  crimluat  information.    Is  the  defendant  represented? 

Defendant:    No.  my  lord,  I  am  defending  myself. 

The  Chief  Justice:  There  is  another  matter.  Defendant  has  certain 
rights  under  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act.  He  must  be  reported,  under  stat- 
ute.   Has  any  shorthand  writer  been  appointed  In  this  court  under  the  act? 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  a  shorthand  note  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken,  the  Chief  Justice  remarked:  "This  is  for  your  protection, 
Mr.  Mylius.  As  the  Jury  are  called,  if  there  is  any  gentleman  to  whom 
you  object,  let  me  know.  You  have  no  right  to  do  it,  but  you  may,  as 
you  are  not  represented." 

Defendant:  I  desire,  first,  to  ask  for  the  immediate  return  of  my  pri- 
vate letters,  the  seizure  of  which  on  Dec.  26  was  in  gross  violation  of  the 
law. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  does  not  arise  now.  I  cannot  make  an  order 
for  that  now. 

Defendant:  Before  the  Jury  are  called,  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  prosecutor, 
the  King,  is  present.  I  demand  bis  presence  on  the  ground,  first,  that 
every  accused  person  has  a  right  to  be  confronted  by  his  accuser  in  court: 
secondly,  that  in  an  action  for  libel  it  is  usual  for  the  prosecutor  to  be  In 
court,  so  that  the  Jury  can  see  him;  and,  third,  there  Is  no  proof  that 
the  accuser  is  at  present  alive. 
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The  Chief  Justice:   As  70U  are  perfectly  well  ewaie»  the  King  cannot 

Bummoned. 

On  the  Master  proceeding  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  jury,  the  defend- 
ant interposed :  I  wish  to  ask  each  Juror  whether  he  is  able  to  return  a 
fair  and  impartial  verdict  upon  the  evidence. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  is  not  a  ground  uf  objection.  The  names  need 
not  be  called  over. 

The  jury  were  then  sworn  in  the  usual  way,  without  the  de- 
fendant taking  further  objection. 
After  the  defendant  had  been  sentenced  and  had  been  removed 

from  the  cnurt  room,  tho  nttorney  general  ro«o  and  mid:  "There 
is  a  matter  whieh  I  would  like  to  inciition  now,  and  which  it 
would  not  have  been  right  that  I  should  have  mentioned  until  the 
▼erdict  and  sentence  had  been  passed  in  this  case.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  at  this  moment  a  document  under  the  hand  of  his  Majesty 
the  King,  and  with  your  lordship's  permission  I  will  read  it  in 
court." 

The  attorney  general  then  read  the  following  letter; 

I  am  authorized  by  his  Majesty  to  state  publicly  that  he  was  never  mar- 
ried except  to  the  Queen,  and  that  he  never  went  through  any  ceremony 
of  marriage  except  with  the  Queen:  and.  further,  that  he  would  have 
attended  to  give  evidence  to  this  effect  had  ho  not  received  advice  from 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  him 
to  do  SO. 

The  trial  lasted  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 


The  Testamentary  Wishbb  of  a  Felon — Crippen's  Will.-— 
The  last  chapter  in  the  Crippen  cnso  will  probably  be  foiiTKl  in 
the  ruling  the  other  day  of  the  Probate  Divi.eion  of  the  English 
High  Court  on  the  application  of  Miss  LeNeve  to  administer  on  the 
estate  of  the  victim  of  the  tragedy,  the  murderer's  wife.  The 
letter  died  intestate  and  under  the  law  her  property  would  have 
been  disposable  by  her  husband,  but  he,  while  under  sentence  of 
death,  appointed  his  paramour.  !Mi.ss  LeNcve,  hi?  executrix  and 
sole  legatee.  Mrs.  Crippen's  sister  applied  for  letters  of  adminis- 
tration on  her  estate  on  the  ground  that  a  felon  might  not  profit 
by  his  felonious  act.  This  view  wa^  upheld  by  the  judge,  who 
gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  application.  He  said  that  under 
ue  statute  the  Court  had  in  special  circumstances  discretion  to 
appoint  such  person  as  the  Court  thought  fit  to  be  administrator 
of  the  per^^onal  estrife  <>f  a  dead  intestate,  in  lieu  of  the  person  who 
would  otherwise  1  <  1  n titled.  In  this  case,  a  man  who  had  been 
oonvicted  of  the  wiifui  murder  of  his  wife  had  appointed  a  person 
his  exeeutiix  and  universal  legatee,  who  claimed  as  executrix  to 
administer  the  murdered  wife^  estate,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the 
latter's  property.  Her  only  claim  was  one  resulting  from  the  felo- 
nious act.  and  it  was  equivalent  to  n  elnim  mnde  by  the  felon  him- 
self. These  were  clearly  "special  circumstances,"  and  he  should 
therefore  pass  over  the  executrix  of  Crippen  (Miss  LeNeve),  and 
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grant  letters  of  adniiiiistration  to  the  solicitor  representing  the  sis- 


to  the  human  mind  that  any  other  doctrine  than  the  one  on  which 
he  now  acted  shoTjdd  be  possible  in  the  English  system  of  juris- 
prudence. 

Innkeeper — No  Duty  to  Receive  a  Prize  Fighter. — A  prize 
fighter  named  Battling  Nelson  having  secured  a  room,  throucti  his 
agent,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
was  able  to  occupy  it  but  one  night,  as  the  next  morning  his  be- 
longings wpre  removed  from  the  room  and  in  the  evening  when 
he  applied  for  another  room  he  was  refnSed  accommodations  point 
blank.  For  this  indignity  he  sued  the  hotel  proprietor  in  the 
Federal  Court.  On  the  trial  the  jury  were  instructed  by  ihe  judge 
as  follows: 

"When  a  traveler  presents  himself  at  an  Inn.  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inn- 
keeper to  arnommodate  him  if  he  be  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  and  receive 
accommodation;  it  being  the  innlteeper's  duty  to  receive  into  his  house  all 
strangers  and  travelers  who  may  call  for  entertainment,  provided  he  has 
rooms,  and  they  tender  him  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  ncpommodatlon 
demanded.  The  innkeeper,  however,  can  refuse  to  admit  any  one.  If  be 
pleaaea.  rendering  himself  llahle  Id  an  action  for  any  injury  the  stranger 
may  sustain.  If  he  refusps  to  entertain  a' stranger  or  a  traveler  for  a 
good  reason,  he  is  not  liable  for  damages,  as  the  law  only  requires  him  to 
entertain  fit  persons.  It  Is  also  the  duty  of  an  Innkeeper  to  protect  his 
guests  against  the  intrnslnn  of  boisterous,  objectionable  ^hn meters  and 
persons  intoxicated,  and  such  persons  may  be  rejected.  Where  objection 
to  admitting  a  guest  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  guest  Is  committing 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  Intoxicated,  the  innkeeper's  Justification  may 
be  determined  by  the  court  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  when  the  question  is 
as  to  the  guest's  character  or  reputation,  and  his  standing  as  a  reputable 
person,  the  question  Is  for  the  jury;  that  If  the  Jury  believed  that  plaintiff 
was  not  a  law-abiding  citizen,  but  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  a  business 
tvhlch  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  various  states  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  Jury  would  l)e  authorized  in  finding  that  he  was  not  such 
a  proper  person  as  was  entitled  to  enforce  a  legal  right  to  be  admitted  to 
a  hotel  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  defendants  would  be  justified  in 
T  fiT  M'^c  tn  give  him  such  accommodations  as  he  1  manded  at  that  time, 
it  being  no  answer  that  other  hotels  would  accommodate  him.  The  evi- 
dence reviewed  by  the  court  to  the  jury  indicated  that  plaintiff,  while 
claiming  to  bp  engaged  In  athletics  and  looking  after  real  est  i*  had  hi 
fact  represented  himself  in  bis  own  biography  as  the  champion  light- 
weight prize  fighter  of  the  world  up  to  February  22, 1910.  It  also  appeared 
that  ho  had  engaged  in  nearly  a  hundred  hotly-contested  battles  v  lii  !i 
were  such  as  to  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  other  states,  by  which  such  contests  are  made  a  criminal  offense. 
The  court  thereupon  charged  that  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  say  whether  a 
violator  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  various  states,  such  as  the  evidence 
showed  plaintiff  was,  would  be  a  reputable  person  to  be  admitted  to  a  hotel 
in  Pennsylvania  under  the  lav  previously  stated,  and  that.  If  the  jury 
conclude  that  he  was  not,  he  could  not  recover." 

The  jury  fo^nd  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  landlord.*^ 


"  Nelson  v.  Boldt,  180  Fed.  779. 
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Who  Are  Dependent  Females. — The  constitution  of  Georgia 
provides  that  there  shall  be  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty of  every  head  of  a  family  or  person  having  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  dependent  females  of  any  age,  who  is  not  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily, certain  realty  (jr  personalty.  The  Federal  Court  holds  that 
where  a  bankrupt  son  lived  alone  with  his  mother  and  provided 
for  her  protection,  tliough  she  was  not  dependent  on  him  for 
financial  ssupport,  he  nevertheless  cared  for  a  dependent  female, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  exemption,  the  judge  saying: 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  framcrs  of  the  constitution  attempted  to 
reward,  not  only  tbe  man  wlio  Is  supporting  a  dependent  person,  but  a  man 
who  is  caring  for  dependent  females  of  any  age.  N'ow,  ran  It  he  denlpd 
that  in  our  southern  country  a  woman  of  any  age  wtio  lives  in  tbe  country 
needs  the  constant  care  of  a  man?  Those  who  disregard  that  necessity 
realize  very  little  oT  the  danijerou^;  condition  of  society  here.  It  is  nox 
always  financial  dependence  that  gives  a  homestead.  There  is  the  trustee 
of  a  family  of  minor  children.  He  to  entitled  to  a  homestead,  whether 
they  are  dependent  upon  him  or  not.  If  he  is  the  trustee,  he  stands  in  a 
fiduciary  relation  toward  tbe  minor  children.  Here  in  this  case  tbe  son 
stands  In  the  same  relation  to  his  mother.  They  live  in  the  same  home. 
There  are  no  other  people  there.  The  daughters  have  married  and  gone 
away  to  their  husbands  and  children.  When  the  shades  of  evening  begin 
to  fall,  and  the  solitude  of  night  environs  her  lonely  home,  her  condition 
would  be  pitiable  indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the  rare  of  the  manly  son. 
I  think  it  is  in  contemplation  of  law  that  he  is  entitled  to  bis  bomeatead. 
It  may  be  said  that  she  is  not  dependent  upon  him  In  a  financial  sense. 
He  may  be  the  recipient  of  her  bounty.  How  gladly  she  gives  it  to  blml 
And  how  wretched  she  would  be  if  protection  was  forced  to  l>e  elsewhere! 
Tbe  court  thinks  that  Is  a  benefit  which  tbe  law  gives  her,  and  so  far  as 
the  a(  Uon  of  this  court  Is  concerned  he  is,  because  of  his  relations  to  his 
mother,  held  entitled  to  hia  homestead.  I  do  not  think  the  referee  took 
the  broad,  philosophical  view  of  this  great  social  question  which  he  ought 
to  Iiave  done.  Tbls  court  will  always  be  careful  to  provide  if  possible  for 
those  men  who.  while  not  strictly  heads  of  families,  yet  have  the  natural 
and  rls^teous  eare  of  dependent  females.**" 


Crime  Committed  BY  Wipe  in  Husband's  Presence. — The  de- 
c'mnn  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in  State  v.  Martin,'*  is 
eighteenth  century  law  applied  to  different  times  and  conditions. 
A  inarricd  -woman  had  been  convicted  of  felHntr  obscene  po.stal 
cards  iu  her  husband  s  store  at  Atlantic  City,  but  the  Appellate 
Court  held  ibat  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  the  wife  shotud  have 
been  directed,  it  appearing  that  the  husband  was  actually  in  the 
shop  at  the  time  oi  the  sale  and  directed  her  to  wait  upon  the 
particular  pnrchn.«or  who  furnished  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 
Tt  i-i!  true  that  tliis  ruling  i*!  abumlanlly  .-^uppo^ted  by  nutbority, 
but  as  well  said  by  a  contemporary,  in  view  of  the  systematic,  or- 
ganised effort  to  obtain  political  rights  for  women,  the  partial  re- 
Bolts  that  have  been  achieved  in  that  direction  and  the  full  prop- 

"Re  Olisson,  182  Fed.  287.  **78  A.  12. 
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erty  righb  of  married  wuiiicu,  this  presumpliou  of  marital  coercion 
M  to  crimes  is  an  anaehroDism  ana  i^oala  be  abragatoil 

Injunction  Auainst  Piulication  of  Biogbkapby. — In  a  re- 
cent case  in  the  Federal  Court  at  New  York  the  plaintiff  adced  an 

injunction  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  pubTishing  in  the  Na- 
tional Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  fact.s  of  complainant's 
life  obtained  from  him,  and  to  deliver  up  and  cancel  a  certain 
written  insitrument  of  sulj-cripiion  to  the  said  cyclopedia  obtained 
from  him  by  fraudulent  niisrepre-eiitutions. 

It  was  shown  that  the  coinphiinant  gave  a  statement  of  facts 
concerning  his  life  on  an  understandinp  that  they  would  be  used 
in  a  set  of  books  officially  recognized  in  some  way  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  hold  that  there  was  an  impliad  promise  thai 
the  facts  would  not  be  used  otherwise  than  as  understood  by  com- 
plainant, and  that  an  injunction  would  lie  to  prevent  publication 
of  his  biography  in  a  set  of  books  other  than  a  set  issued  in  some 
form  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government." 

ImBUBANCK  ok  iNTOXICATINn  LiQl  ORS  IN  PROHIBITION  StATB. 

— The  Federal  Court  of  Ajipeals  rules  that  a  contract  of  insurance 
of  whisky  stored  in  Iowa  is  not  void  because  it  tends  to  assist  the 
insured  to  violate  the  public  policy  and  laws  of  Iowa  against  the 
possession  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  therein.** 

This  case  falls  under  the  well  settled  American  rule  as  to  illegal 
contracts,  that  it  is  no  defense  to  a  recovery  fur  articles  purchased 
for  an  illegal  purpose  that  the  seller  knew  that  the  sale  would  aid 
the  buyer  to  violate  the  law  or  to  defy  the  public  policy  of  the 
state  when  the  seller  neither  combined  nor  conspired  with  the 
bu^er  to  accomplish  that  result,  nor  shared  in  the  benefits  of  such 
a  violation." 


Infection  of  BuiLniNo  as  Waste. — In  a  Ma.«sachusctt8  c**^ 
an  action  in  the  nature  of  wa.«te  was  brought  by  the  mortgagee  rf 
certain  prcini.ses  against  the  members  of  a  municipal  board  nf 
health,  who  had  leased  the  premises  of  the  mortagor  "to  be  used 
as  a  contagious  hoppifal."  The  Supreme  Federal  Court  holfc 
that  while  more  injury  to  the  reputation  of  real  estate  or  the  sup- 
posed dimunition  of  its  value,  restinff  on  whimsical  or  sentimental 
grounds  or  arising  from  dictates  or  custom  or  taste,  do  not  con- 
."^tituff  waste,  yot  a  jury  may  properly  find  that  the  pos-sibilitv  of 
germination  of  the  smallpox  germs,  which,  it  may  be  found, 
havo  been  deposited  within  a  house  used  as  a  smallpox  hospitai, 
constitutes  waste,  unless  it  has  been  shown  that  the  garms  oan  be 


"  ColjEite  V.  White  Co.,  180  Fcd.SU. 
"  Mechanics  Ina.  Co.  v.  Hoover 
DIsUllllig  Co..  m  FML,  690. 


"  Lawson,  Contr.,  Sec.  339. 

-  DoUbo  t.  Smith.  92  N.  B.  5<H>. 
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removed  by  diainfectioii  or  otherwise  without  material  physical 
change  in  the  house,  so  as  to  make  it  as  safe  for  residence  as  before 

if^'  use  for  hospital  purpoFGS,  paying:  "Impregnation  of  a  build- 
ing with  tlie  indiscernible  but  vital  germs  of  a  dangerous  malady 
is  cloriely  analogous  to  the  .sowing  of  seeds  of  deleterions  plants, 
and  may  be  in  its  effect  far  more  injurious.  It  may  be  in  fact 
efven  more  harmful  than  to  tear  down  or  remove  a  [mrt  of  the 
building.  It  is  in  principle  the  same  general  kind  of  injury  as  l^e 
more  familiar  instances  of  waste.'' 


Divt»K(  i:  IN  Can.\I)A  and  the  United  States — A  Contuast. 
-—At  the  London  conference  last  Au^st  of  the  International  Law 
Association  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  was  lead  by  Professor  F. 
P.  Walton,  the  Dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  McOill  University  of 
Montreal.  He  showi  d  that  divorce  courts  existed  only  in  the  Do- 
minion in  the  maritime  provinere;  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  Pacific  provinee  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  but  not  in  the  others,  but  that  in  the  other  five 
provinces — ^which  held  eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country — there  were  no  divorce  courts.  In  the.^e  provinces  di- 
vorce is  only  obtained  through  a  statute  pa.ssed  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  since  the  Dominion  was  created,  41  years,  only  140 
divorc  es  have  been  granted  ,  a  little  over  three  a  year.   And  in  that 

geriod  in  the  provinces  having  divorce  courts  onl^r  303  divorces 
ave  been  granted.  The  professor  concludes  with  this  comparison : 
"During  these  forty  years  in  which  Canada  has  slowly  been  com- 
piling this  beggarly  total  of  443  divorces,  the  States  of  the  neigh- 
boring Repnbh'e  have  dissolved  1,274.341  marriages.  The  popu- 
lation of  Canada  in  1807  stood  to  that  of  the  United  Stales  about 
as  1  to  12,  and  that  ratio  has  not  greatly  varied  up  to  the  present 
time,  when  Canada  has  seven  and  a  half  millions  as  against  the 
ninety  millions  of  the  United  States.  Taking  thi.s  proportion  as 
roughly  accurate  for  the  years  between  1867  and  1906,  if  divorces 
had  been  granted  in  the  United  States  on  the  snme  scale  as  in 
Canada,  they  would  have  amounted  to  twelve  times  431,  that  is 
to  5,172,  in.stead  of  1,274,341.  In  other  words,  divorce  is  in  the 
United  States  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  times  as  com- 
mon as  in  Canada.  Startling  as  is  this  contrast  now,  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  become  even  more  startling  in  the  future.  For  the 
popularity  of  divorce  in  tli'  T'nited  States  is  increasinix  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  about  three  timcss  as  fast  a?  the  increase  in  (he  popu- 
lation. In  1867,  divorces  were  about  27  per  one  hundred 
thousand,  whereas  in  1906  there  were  eighty-six  divorces  per  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population.  It  i.s  estimated  that  at  pres- 
ent of  the  marriages  eelebrated  in  the  United  States  about  one  in 
twelve  is  terminated  bv  (iiv<>ree,  and  the  advantages  of  this  great 
institution  are  only  bcgiiming  to  be  appreciated. 
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The  figures  show  that  in  two-thirds  of  all  the  divorces  iu  the 
United  States  it  is  the  wife  who  is  the  petitioner.  It  is  significant 

to  ii'ificc  that  in  rnnndn  more  than  a  lialf  of  the  divorce?  are  at 
the  instauce  of  tlic  husband.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  there 
are  very  many  cases  where  the  American  coorte  perform  a  useful 
sprv'icp  in  Hberatinc  a  wife  froni  a  viciouf  or  dninken  hu.«band 
who,  perhops,  does  not  even  support  her.  There  is  probably  no 
other  coontiy  where  an  active  ana  intelligent  woman  can  so  eiisily 
support  herself.  To  a  considerahlr  oxtont  this  may  account  for 
the  readinPi's  of  American  women  to  m  i  k  for  divorce.  But  many 
other  causes  are  at  work.  Probably  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  ilD* 
p:if iciicf  of  all  rc^fniiiit  which  i-  cliaractrristic  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Tlie  conviction  that  we  ought  to  have  anything  we  want 
seems  to  he  becoming  the  main  article  in  the  working  crei'd  of  a 
Inrpc  part  of  the  population.  A  ynunc  woman  brouciht  up  to  think 
that  nothing  ouglit  to  .«fand  in  iln'  w.iv  of  the  gratification  of  her 
caprice.s  is  pretty  sure  to  find  it  ir!>  inc  t  >  Imvc  to  consult  the 
wishes  and  convenience  of  a  husband.  //"<•  ro/o.  julttn,  fit  pro 
raiione  rohnttag  i.s  not  a  good  motto  fur  married  life.  Now-a-day?. 
two  young  people  otter  upon  a  marriage  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
they  chango  their  mind.s  there  will  be  no  in«upemV)lc  difficulty  in 
being  off  with  the  old  love,  and,  perhaps,  on  with  the  new.  Under 
the  old  regime  which  we  still  lollow  in  Canada  married  people 
have  to  bear  and  forbear,  if  not  out  of  affection,  at  lea.st  out  of 
prudence.  The  indulgence  of  self-will  and  bad  temper  is  re- 
strained by  till'  (•l>n^(•i^n^l!l•—  tliiit  tlic  common  life  must  be  made 
tolerable.  Many  of  the  marriages  which  turn  out  the  happiest  in 
the  lone  ran  have  not  been  withont  times  of  storm  and  strew.  If 
there  had  bmi  nn  easy  way  of  dissolving  the  union  it  might 
very  well  have  been  taken.  Whether  the  free  marriages  of  the 
new  order  will  he  happier  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  all  in  the 
way  of  progress  that  one  marriage  out  of  twelve  should  end  in 
divorce.  But  I  feel  no  regret  that  Canada  is  not  in  the  van  of  thi!* 
onward  march.  It  may  be  as  well  to  allow  this  great  experiment 
to  be  tried  first  in  another  country." 

Value  of  Life  of  Vtcttm  in  Homtcitob  Tmai..— In  a  recent 

California  ca-e."  the  charef  b,  iiii;  the  murdrr  of  a  Cliiiioso  \vo!iirin. 
a  witness  on  the  trial  was  asked  what  value  was  placed  on  the  lif^ 
of  a  female  in  China,  the  object  apparently  bemg  to  show  lii  it 
in  the  Chini  -c  mind  a  Chinese  woman  amounted  to  very  little,  and 
that  the  taking  of  the  life  of  such  a  woman  was  not  in  the  pri^ 
oner's  estimation  a  very  serious  matter.  The  question  was  odd 
properly  excluded  on  appeal.  This  evidence,  the  court  said.  wuW 
not  assist  ui  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  intent,  d*" 
lib«ation,  and  premeditation  essential  to  constitute  murder  in 

"People  V.  Luis,  110  Pac.  580. 
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the  first  degree;  and  that  ussumiug  that  a  defendant  in  a  murder 
case  is  endued  to  introduce  evidence  not  material  or  admiasible  on 
the  question  of  his  guilt  or  the  degree  of  his  offense,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  jury  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  to  sub- 
stitute life  imprisonment  for  the  death  penalty,  the  proposed 
evidence  was  not  competent  for  that  purjpose.  "Whatever  evi- 
dence may  be  so  introduced,  certainly  evidence  of  the  opinion 
of  the  murderer  as  to  the  value  or  importance  of  the  life  of  the 
party  murdered  by  him  can  play  no  Intimate  part  in  his  favor.'' 

The  Judge  Under  the  Common  l.wv  Jury  Trial  SvsTK\r.— 
It  is  a  rernnrkable  fact  that  one  of  tlie  very  essential  features  of 
the  old  eoinaion  law  system  of  jury  triaLs  has  been  allowed  to 
become  obsolete  or  has  either  been  frittered  away  or  prohibited 
by  both  statutory  and  constitutional  enactments — ^it  is  an  element 
of  the  common  law  trial  which  tends  to  more  accurate  results 
and  a  more  speedy  trial,  both  of  which  nrc  of  cryinc:  need  in  our 
administration  of  tlie  law.  The  law's  delay,  the  great  length  to 
which  trial-  have  extended  thpm«elves,  the  placing  in  the  fore- 
ground the  opposing  attorneys,  in  actions  both  criminal  and  civil, 
and  the  tendency  to  leave  the  course  of  the  trial  rather  in  their 
hands  than  in  the  hands  of  the  presidinf;  justice  has  distinctly 
marked  for  criticism  our  ?y?tcm  of  jury  trials  and  rendered  abort- 
ive, if  n()t  obsolete,  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  good  old 
English  common  law  «ystem.  There  i8  no  doubt  that  criminal 
procedure  in  this  country  has  assumed  the  spectacle  of  a  farce 
compared  with  it5  administration  in  England.  Preradent  Taft 
has  made  it  the  subject  of  comment  in  a  message  to  Congress  and 
has  elsewhere  dwelt  on  our  inefficient  system  of  jury  trials. 

The  one  feature  f)f  our  system  of  procedure  that  make?  largely 
for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  the  lack  of  supervision  and  eontrol 
exercised  by  the  judges  during  the  course  of  the  trial.  One  finds 
in  England  that  trials  are  consummated  in  half  the  time  through 
the  great  authority  ezerciaed  by  the  English  judge  and  the  con- 
trol he  has  of  the  proceedings.  Where  the  "course  of  the  common 
law"  is  the  law  of  the  land  thi«i  i?  the  rrr'f  ca.'^r-nre  of  n  common 
law  trial.  It  is  high  time  that  the  jofUv >  reelaim  this  authority, 
which  has  been  checked  and  eliminated  by  custom,  practice  and 
statutory  enactments.  The  judge  should  be  permitted  to  have  the 
full  sway,  and  exercise  the  same,  that  the  common  law  triid  af- 
forded him. 

An  attempted  restriction  upon  hi«  antborifv  off  on  made,  in 
this  country,  by  statute.  The  judge  is  not  permitted,  by  statute, 
to  charge  the  jury  with  regard  to  matters  of  fact  or  to  express  his 
opinion  on  matters  of  fact  in  the  charge  to  tiie  jury  or  to  com- 
ment on  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  These  matters  are  of  the 
-very  essence  of  a  common  law  trial  and  the  mne  qua  non  to  a  full 
control  and  an  accurate  framing  of  the  issues  to  a  jury  by  the 
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judge.  Such  legislative  enactments  an  absolutely  unconstitu- 
tional when  once  one  admits  that  the  course  of  the  trial  is  accord- 
ing to  the  coinnion  law.  Tt  i«  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  this. 
It  is  simply  asijerting  that  where  the  common  law  method  of  trial 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  is  in  the  territories  under  the  Federal 
Govemment,  and  many  of  the  States,  any  attempt  to  restrict  the 
judge  in  the  full  control  of  the  proceedings  is  trespassing  on  one 
of  the  very  cF^^ential  elements  of  a  common  law  trial.  Let  me 
quote  from  Lord  Hale,  in  his  History  of  the  Common  Law,  Chap. 
12,  t^ucliing  trial  bv  jury,  he  says:  "Another  excellency  of 
this  trial  is  this,  that  the  judge  is  always  present  at  the  time  of 
the  evidence  given  in  it.  Herein  he  is  able  in  matters  of  law, 
emerging  upon  the  evidence,  to  direct  them,  and  also  in  matters 
of  fact  to  give  them  great  light  and  assistance,  by  his  weighing 
the  evidence  before  them,  and  observing  where  the  question  ana 
knot  of  the  business  lies;  and  by  showing  them  his  opinion  even 
in  matter  of  fact,  which  is  a  great  advunUige  and  light  to  laymen." 
This  language  has  been  heretofore  approved  and  these  vei^ 
words  quoted  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  land.  This 
right  of  the  judge  to  comment  upon  the  testimony,  to  assist  the 
jur^''  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  and  to  call  their  attention 
to  parts  of  it  which  he  thinks  important  and  even  express  his 
opinion  uuon  the  facts,  provided  only  he  submits  those  questions 
for  their  aetermination,  has  time  and  again  been  adjudicated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.^**  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  a  judge  can  give  great  '^light  and  assistance"  in  so  doing;  is 
there  anv  doubt  that  criminal  trials  will  become  far  more  accurate 
and  attain  the  ends  and  aims  sought  in  a  speedier  manner  if  this 
e.ssential  is  retained?  Nor  is  this  merely  matter  of  procedure  that 
can  be  waived  or  resected  by  statute.  In  an  opinion  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Court  speaking  throueh 
Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  says  (where  error  was  alleged  because  of  the 
comment  by  (he  jndge  upon  the  evidencf  to  a  jury)  :  "The  por- 
f-onal  conduct  and  administration  of  (he  judge  in  the  discharge  of 
his  separate  function  is,  in  our  judgment,  neither  practice,  plead- 
ing nor  a  form  nor  mode  of  proceeding,  etc."  Again,  what  more 
apposite  language  than  this,  by  the  same  tribunal:  ^'There  is 
none  more  important  duty  resting  upon  those  who  preside  at  jury 
trials."  So  also  the  Court  has  said:  *'The  judge  is  not  a  nioro 
moderator  of  a  town  meeting,  submitting  questions  to  a  jury  for 
determination,  nor  simply  ruling  on  the  admissibility  of  testimony, 
but  one  who  in  our  jurisprudence  stands  charged  with  full  respon- 
sibility." 

What  then  is  this  important  and  essential  function  of  the 
judge?  It  is  purely  a  judicial  function,  a  very  part  and  parcel  of 

••Yicksburg  &  M.  R.  Co.  t.  Putnam,  118  U.  S.  545;  U.  S.  &  Pblla. 

ft  Reading  R.  Ca,  123  U.  8.  113. 
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the  common  law  jury  trinl,  and  just  as  mucL  so  a.s  the  twelve  men 
that  go  to  make  up  the  panel  at  common  law.  If  it  is  a  judicial 
fancSon,  what  right  has  the  legislature  to  lestrict  or  in  any  man- 
ner tamper  with  it?  It  is  elementary  that  the  legislative  body 
cannot  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  judiciary,  and  yet 
this  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  both  judges  and 
legislative  bodi^.  particularly  in  the  states  and  territories  having 
the  common  law  system  of  trials.  On  the  national  side  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Congress  has  never  nndertaken  to  restrict  this  right 
in  the  Federal  Courts ;  that  body  has  evidently  home  in  mind  this 
essential  judicial  function  of  the  judge  in  a  common  law  trial 
and  ha«  realized  that  any  atteinpt  to  restrict  the  same  would  be 
unconstitutional.  Certain  it  is  tiiat  the  Federal  Courts  have  full 
sweep  in  that  direction  and  the  accuracy  of  their  criminal  trials 
is  far  superior  on  that  account  to  those  of  the  states  and  territories. 
In  most  jurisdictions  the  courts  have  lost  entirely,  and  only  from 
want  of  use  and  because  of  supposedly  valid  statutes,  their  efficacy 
in  promoting  accurate,  efficient  and  speedy  trials.  There  is  need, 
at  this  time,  that  the  great  and  effective  control  of  the  presiding 
judge  be  again  restored  and  that  this  feature  of  the  connnon  law 
trial  become  again  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  jury  trial  system  with 
flJl  its  vigor  and  force,  to  the  end  that,  like  the  En^h  courts  of 
common  law,  we  may  see  speedy  justice  and  accurate  results.  The 
"lame  and  halting  gait  of  American  justice."  as  one  writer  has 
pnt  it,  can  be  in  a  great  measure  curbed  and  restricted  by  thiasim- 
pie  recall  of  power  by  the  judges  themselves.** 

Disbarment  of  Attornbys— Pbomotebs  of  Sham  Gobposa- 
TiOKB — CoLLECTiNQ  AGENCIES. — The  Federal  Court  in  Georgia 
rules  that  it  is  misconduct  affording  ground  for  disbarment  by  a 
Federal  Court  for  attorneys  to  organize  in  another  state  a  sham 
corporation,  having  neither  capital  nor  business  other  than  as  a 
medmni  iur  bringing  suits  in  the  Federal  Courts  which  could  not 
be  brought  there  by  the  real  parties  in  interest,  and  to  use  such 
corporation  after  its  illegal  character  has  been  adjudged  by  the 
Federal  Courts  in  bringinjp;  suits  in  a  State  Court." 

The  corporntio!!  in  question  had  been  adjudged  to  be  a  sham  one 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States." 

In  another  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,'*,  an 
attorney  at  law  had  executed  a  power  of  attorney  to  sign  his  name 
to  any  and  all  letters  of  collection  and  other  business  of  a  corpo- 
ration. Now  the  statute  of  that  state  requires  an  attorney  to  take 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  for 

"Julius  Staab.  Albuquerque.  New        "211  U.  S,  603. 
Mexico.  **  Re  Rothschild,  125  N.  T.  Supp. 

"Qelden      Haygood,  182  Fed.  629. 
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permitting  a  p*'r^on  not  a  general  law  partner,  or  a  clerk  in  hia 
office,  to  sue  oul  a  niaiidate,  or  prosecute  or  defend  an  action  in  his 
name,  makes  it  a  misdemeaDor  for  a  person  not  admitted  to  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney,  and  for  an  iiitorney  to  permit  any  person  not 
his  general  law  partner,  or  a  clerk  in  his  office,  to  sue  out  process, 
or  to  prosecute  or  defend  any  action  in  iiis  name,  exo^t  as  author- 
ized by  the  section. 

The  court  held  that  under  th^  circumstances  the  act  of  the 
attorney  was  such  professional  misoonduet  as  should  require  his 
disbarment,  but  as  the  offense  had  been  brought  to  the*  attention 
of  the  court  for  the  first  time,  the  attorney  was  merely  suspended 
fvnm  practice  for  one  year,  but  the  court  stated  that,  after  the 
foreg<;>ing  expre.ssion  of  its  vicw^,  it  would  regard,  in  the  future, 
such  an  offense  as  one  requiring  diiibaxmeiit. 


Adfvsrtisino  in  Sunday  Nbwspafbbs. — ^The  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  holds  that  under  the  Sunday  law  of  that  state  prohib- 
iting labor,  business,  or  working,  except  only  works  of  necessity 
and  charity,  from  beinsr  cjirried  on  on  Sunday,  a  newspaper  can- 
not recover  for  services  performed  on  Sunday  in  publishing  ad- 
vertisements." 

The  Court  says  that  the  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Stmday  newipapers  are 
published  throughout  the  country,  and  that  they  contam  in  their 

columns  mrioh  vnliiablc  adverti^inn;  matter,  and  it  ?ccm«  like  a 
harsh  rule  to  hold  that  such  publications  made  on  Hunrlnv  c;ninot 
be  recovered  for,  although  perhaps  much  of  the  work  m  pn  par- 
ing the  matter  for  publication  is  done  on  secular  days.  But  the 
case  presented  does  not  deal  with  a  situation  of  agreement  made 
on  a  secular  day  for  work  to  be  done  generally,  nor  a  case  of 
agreement  made  on  Snnday  for  worl-  Mftorwards  done  on  a  secular 
day  and  supported  by  a  subsequent  promise,  but  the  new^pnpcr 
placed  itiself  squarely  upon  the  right  to  recover  for  what  the 
services  performed  on  Sunday  were  reasonably  worth.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  Court  is  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  lecover  for  the 
Sunday  items.  If  the  rule  of  the  statute  be  wrong,  it  is  for  the 
legislature,  not  the  courts,  to  afford  relief. 


Ordinance  Prohibiting  STRKi.r  Criers. — The  constitutional- 
ity of  an  ordinance  of  the  City  oi  Chicago  prohibiting  peddlers  in 
the  streets  from  crying  their  wares  was  assailed  in  Goodrich  v. 
Busse,^  on  the  ground  that  it  was  depriving  a  person  of  his  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  But  the  Supreme  Court  said  thait 
the  plaintiff  was  not  deprived  of  his  right  to  engage  in  peddling 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city. 

"Sentinel  Co.      lf«lMlrach  Co..       *98  N.  E.  2d2. 
128  N.  W.  861. 
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While  it  may  be  oonoeded  that  he  has  the  right  to  sell  fruits^ 
and  vegetables  upon  the  public  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city,  clearly 

he  hafj  no  vcMca  property  ri^lit  resting  in  him  to  make  a  noise 
upon  the  streets  of  tlic  city  by  advertisin^j  liin  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  public  outcry  in  isucli  places,  any  luore  than  he  would 
Lave  the  right  to  advertise  such  articles  by  any  other  means  upon 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to 
ctiskurb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  pur- 
sues his  callin^r  Advertising  articles  usually  handled  by  peddlers 
upon  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city  by  public  outcry,  especially 
if  6,000  persons  were  engaged  at  one  time  in  so  advertising  the 
articles  which  they  were  offering  for  sale,  would  soon,  if  not  im- 
mediately, become,  if  not  controlled,  a  public  nuisance,  and  one 
which  would  urgently  demand  abatement.  The  court  refentad 
to  a  Louisiana  case  upholding  a  similar  ordinance  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.*' 

The  plaintiff  also  objected  to  the  ordinance  because  it,  he  said, 
discrimmated  against  him  in  tliat  it,  by  its  terms,  permitted  a 
person  whose  business  was  confined  to  amusement  grounds,  parks, 
halls,  and  other  places  duly  licensed  by  the  city,  to  advertise  his 
wares  by  public  outcry,  while  the  plaintiff  was  prohibited  from  so 
advertising  his  fniits  and  vegetables  npnn  the  public  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  city.  But  the  court  thought  the  contention  without 
force  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  proliiljited  from  selling  or  ad- 
vertising for  sale  his  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  places  excepted 
.  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinance  by  public  outcry,  if  he  de- 
sired to  frequent  those  f)laces  for  the  purpose  of  making  sales.  It 
was  clear  that  the  conditions  which  surround  amusement  groimds, 
parks,  halls,  and  other  places  duly  licensed  by  the  city  so  far  differ 
from  the  conditions  which  are  found  in  and  u[)on  |iublic  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  city^  of  Chicago  that  such  differenceti  would  fur- 
nish a  reasonable  basis  upon  which  to  rest  a  distinction.  Persons 
frequent  the  places  excepted  for  reasons  wholly  different  from 
those  which  influence  the  citizen  when  he  builds  his  house  or  place 
of  business  upon  the  public  streets  or  uses  the  public  alleys  of  Ihe 
city.  At  the  one  place  the  visiting  public  anticipates  and  expects 
there  will  be  noise  and  confusion,  while  upon  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  city,  outside  of  the  noise  and  confusion  incident  to 
travel,^  it  may  well  be  expected  order  and  quiet  will  be  maintained. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  a  great  city  like  Chicago,  where  a  large 
per  cent  of  its  working  people  perform  services  at  night  and  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  who.  during  their  hours  of  rest  in  the  daytime,, 
should  be  protected  by  the  city  from  being  disturbed  hy  the  shrill 
outcries  of  fruit  and  vegetable  peddlers  as  they  pursue  their  calling 
throughout  the  city. 

*New  Orleans     Forgot,  lift  La.  Ann.  370,  40  South.  786. 
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And  tlie  court  on  this  point  referred  to  a  previous  Illinois  deci- 
sion where  it  was  held  that  an  ordinance  was  not  discriminatory 
which  permitted  bookmoking  within  the  inclosure  of  incorporated 
fairs  or  race-track  as.^ociations  and  prohibited  it  elsewhere." 


Keoulatino  toe  Practice  of  Medicine — Praying  fob  thb 
Sick. — The  California  statute  "for  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  .surgerj',  osteopathy,  or  otner  system  or  means  of 
treating  the  .«ick  or  afflicted,"  has  the  following  proviso :  "Provided 
that  nothing  herein  shall  he  held  to  apply  to  or  regulate  any  kind 
of  treatment  by  prayer."  In  a  recent  caso  it  was  claimed  that  the 
exemption  made  the  statute  void  becau.se  it  gave  to  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  to-wit,  those  who  treat  physical  ills  by  prayer,  privileges 
and  immunities  which  "under  lilce  conditions  are  not  granted  to 
all  citizens."  But  the  court  refused  to  construe  it  that  way, 
saying : 

"If  prayer  can  be  regarded  as  practicing  medicine  and  as  an  ImmunitT, 
the  act  allows  every  person,  man,  woman  or  child,  such  immunity  and  the 
right  to  pray  for  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  that  is  the  only  way  thai 
disease  can  be  treated  by  prayer.  Whether  such  treatment  avails  anything 
or  not  Is  not  for  us  to  say:  but  the  privilege  of  practicing  such  treatment 
or  such  supplication  is  granted  and  allowed  to  all.  A  prayer  is  only  • 
reverent  petition  to  some  divinity  or  object  of  worship.  It  has  been  said. 
'Mor«  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of.'  Those 
who  believe  in  the  teachings  of  holy  writ  attach  great  importance  to  the 
efllcBcy  of  prayer.  Many  examples  of  It  are  given  In  the  New  Testament 
For  instance,  where  Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever  we  are 
told  lliat  the  Savior  'touched  her  hand  and  the  fever  left  her.  and  she 
arose  and  ministered  unto  them.'  The  proviso  or  excoption  was  evidently 
put  Into  the  art  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  right  of  any  one  to 
pray  for  the  sick  and  afflicted."" 


Calling  a  White  Man  a  Negro. — In  some  of  the  former 
slave  states — if  not  all — it  is  a  libel  to  call  a  white  man  a  negro,* 
and  in  Georgia  a  street  car  company  was  held  liable  to  an  action 
who.se  conductor  had  directed  the  plaintiff,  a  white  person,  to 
occupy  a  seat  among  the  colored  pa.ssengers.  In  a  recent  case  in 
T»uisiana  it  is  niled  that  to  apply  the  term  "negro"  to  a  white 
■person  is  humiliating  and  insulting,  and  a  suggestive  question, 
such  as.  "Don't  you  belong  over  there?"  addressed  to  a  white 
person,  by  the  conductor  of  a  street  car,  who  points  to  the  seats 
reserved  for  negroes,  is  but  little  less  so.  In  either  case,  and 
■whether  the  language  used  be  heard  by  others  or  not,  an  action  for 
•damages  will  lie  against  the  carrier.*' 

"Chicago  v.  Brownell.  140  111.  64.  143.  28  South.  971;  Flood  v.  News 

34  N.  E.  r.r»5.  Co.,  71  S.  C.  112,  50  S.  E.  689. 
"  Ex  parte  Bohannan,  101  Pac.  \m9.  May  v.  Shreveport  Traction  Co.. 

*»  Upton  V.  Times  Co.,  104  La.  53  South.  671. 
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NOTES  OP  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Bau^e:nts — DUTiKs  of  Bailke — Insubance.— One  engaging  in  the  bu8i- 
xi«M  Of  milling  rlee,  who,  daring  tbe  sevenil  yeara  a  pereon  took  bis 
rice  to  the  mill  to  be  milled,  charged  two  cents  per  sack  for  Insurance, 
and  who  rendered  an  account  in  which  two  cents  was  charged  as  paid  Cor 
Insvranee.  and  who  obtained  a  settlement  of  the  aoeonnts  on  that  basis* 
was  Tinder  the  duty  to  Insure  the  rice  to  its  full  value,  and  v.here  he  did 
not  do  so.  and  a  loss  occurred,  he  was  liable  for  the  resulting  damages, 
altbongh  he  procured  insurance  to  the  amount  which  the  two  cents  would 
purchase.' 

Ba.\kki:pt( \- — DisdiAKCK  in  Second  Pboceedixo  of  Debts  Provable  ix 
FiBST. — Where  a  bankrupt,  in  his  first  proceeding  in  bankruptcy,  falls  to 
obtain  a  discharge  because  his  petition  therefor  is  dismissed  for  want 
of  prosecution,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  discharge  in  a  second  banlcruptcy 
proceeding  from  debts  provable,  and  In  fact  proved,  in  the  first.' 

CAERirRs  OF  HfiODs — Tntfrrtatk  Commerce  Act — T.TAniT.TTT  of  Tn-itial 
Cabrieb. — A  railroad  company  engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  which 
receives  goods  to  be  transported  from  a  point  in  this  state  to  a  point  In 
another  state,  is  liable  by  force  of  Section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  for  a  loss  of  the  property  caused  by  it  or  any  connecting  carrier, 
although  the  receiving  company  failed  to  Issue  a  i«celpt  or  bill  of  lading 
therefor.' 

CARRIKT15;  or  Passengers — Injuries  at  Stattox— Defects. — ^Where  plain- 
tiff went  to  the  station  of  defendant  to  meet  tils  son,  and  while  in  con- 
versation on  the  outside  of  the  platform  he  leaned  or  brushed  against 
what  appeared  to  be  a  heavy  railing,  hut  which  In  fact  was  so  rotten 
that  it  gave  away  and  caused  him  to  fall  and  sustain  injuries,  the  defect- 
ive condition  of  the  railing  having  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  defendant 
being  av  nrn  of  it,  defr  ndant  was  liable,  for  such  a  railing  Is  not  entirely 
to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  station,  but  to  make  a  place  for  persons  to 
stand  in  fair  weather.' 

CowitTCT  OF  Laws — ^HtrsnANO  and  Wife — Pbomissorv  Noii;. — A  note 
signed  by  a  husband  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  his  wife,  who 
indorsed  it  for  the  husband's  accommodation,  and  he  delivered  the  note 
to  his  creditors  In  New  York  City.  The  note  was  dated  and  made  payable 
In  New  Jersey.  Helfl,  that  in  the  absence  Of  any  evidence  showing  that 
the  husband  was  empowered  by  the  wife,  expressly  or  Imyjlledly,  to  pass 
away  the  note  elsewhere  than  in  New  Jersey,  it  would  be  presumed  to 
be  a  New  Jersey  contract* 

CONSTITUTIOWAL  LaW — DUE  PSOCESS  OF  LaW— tlfFOSINQ  SPBCIAI.  BtHHIBN 

ON  Railboai), — The  expense  of  constructing  a  bridge  over  a  highway,  made 
necessary  by  the  action  of  the  municipality  In  opening  such  highway 
through  the  company's  embanlonent.  may  be  cast  upon  the  company  with- 
out denying  the  due  proce<?s  of  law  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  requires  that  compensation  be  made  when  private  property  Is 
taken  for  public  use.' 


*Brou8sard  v.  South  Texas  Co., 

181  S.  W.  418  Tex. 

*Pellett  V.  Cosel,  179  Fed.  488 
'International  Watch  Co.  v.  R. 

Co.,  78  A.  49  N.  J. 


*  Winpcott  v.R.rn.,  IMI  S.  W  .  J 
"Basllea  v.  Spaguuolo,  77  A.  531 
N.  J. 

•Conn.  4c.  R.  Co.  v.  GonnersviUe* 

31  S.  C.  93  U.  S. 
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GOMflrmnriONAL  Law — Due  Pboce^s  of  Law — ^Assessmknt  Tax  — 1.  The 
judicial  enforcement  of  a  railroad  franchise  tax  does  not  deny  the  railroad 
due  process  of  law,  because  the  court  treated  the  entry  of  the  assesa- 
ment  In  the  toini  provided  for  the  purpose  upon  the  Jacket  or  envelope 
enclosing  the  report  of  the  railroad  as  a  sufficient  record  of  the  assess* 
ment.  Nor  does  the  entry  of  an  assessment  of  a  railroad  franchise  tax 
under  the  name  of  the  road  which  formerly  owned  the  franchise.  2.  The 
enforrprnont  of  a  franchise  tax  by  a  judgment  in  prrsonam  against  a 
railroad  which,  while  not  the  owner  of  the  franchise,  is  operating  the 
road  uniler  an  arrangement  with  the  purchaser  at  a  Judicial  sale,  and 
is  in  possession  and  full  control  of  the  railroad  property  wad  ita  eam> 
ings,  does  not  deny  due  process  of  law.^ 

Constitutional  Law — Fedebal  Empijovebs'  Liability  Act. — The  Federal 
Act  of  1908  has  not  perpetuated  the  Inflnnltlee  which  rendered  the 

Act  of  1906  unconstitutional.  Under  the  present  statute  a  railroad  com- 
pany engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  liable  to  the  extent  therein 
provided  to  an  employee  Injured  while  asslstlns  In  carrying  on  such 
comnier<  c  when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant, 
if  such  fellow  servant  is  also  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  facts 
disclosed  by  the  complaint  do  not  make  It  necessary  to  decide  whether.  If 
injury  should  result  through  the  negligence  of  an  employee  engaged  in 
intrastate  commerce,  there  would  be  a  liability  under  the  act  The  pur* 
pose  to  render  a  carrier  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  liable  to  em- 
ploycps  so  cmgaged  being  apparent,  the  provisions  are  separable,  whatever 
be  the  rule  regarding  an  injury  resulting  to  an  interstate  employee  from 
the  negligence  of  an  employee  not  so  engaged.* 

COXSTITUTIO.NAL  L.\W — PoUt  E  PoVVKtt — BoARDS   OF   TkADK — WkIGIITS  AND 

MKAst  KKs. — 1.  The  conduct  of  Its  business  by  a  board  of  trade  formed 
to  enforce,  as  b''tvfpn  its  members,  a  high  standard  nf  bii^^inpss  deal- 
ings, may  be  regulated  by  such  means,  not  arbitrary  oi  unreasonable  in 
their  nature,  as  may  be  found  by  the  state  necessary  or  needful  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  unfair  practices  that  are  likely  to  occur,  wUhout 
unconstitutionally  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  contract  to  \viuch  its 
Individual  members  are  entitled.  2.  The  Missouri  Statute  making  criminal 
any  deduction  by  the  purchaser  from  the  acttial  weight  of  grain,  seedy 
hay,  or  coal,  under  a  claim  of  right  by  reason  of  any  custom  or  rule  of  a 
board  of  trade.  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.* 

CO.NSTilUiiO.NAL    LaW — RkOL LATION    BY   SXATK  OF   TELEGRAPHS. — A  State 

may  forbid  a  telegraph  company  from  limiting  its  liability  for  negligence. 
T'tS  is  not  an  invalid  .regulation  of  commerce  nor  a  denial  of  the  privilege 
and  ituniunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  is  not  denied  telegraph  companies  and  the  persons  with  whom 
It  does  business  by  a  state  statute  under  which,  as  construed  by  the 
state  *  ourts,  a  telegraph  company  cannot  limit  its  liability  for  its  negli- 
gent f;n lure  to  deliver  a  telegram  addressed  to  a  person  In  another  state, 
although  express  companies  and  other  common  carriers  may,  by  con- 
tract, limit  their  liability  in  this  respect." 

CouroHATioNs — Tkrmination  of  Chartfk — CoxTiNt'iNo  Business. — 1. 
Where  a  corporation  continues  to  act  and  carry  on  business  after  the 
termination  of  its  charter  period,  taking  no  steps  to  close  up  its  afthlrs. 
its  stockholders  will  he  regarded  as  doing  business  as  partners  and 

•111.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  31  M louse  v.  Mayes.  31  S.  C.  235 
S.  C.  Rep.  95  U.  S.  U.  S. 

*Zikos  V.  R.  Co..  179  Fed.  893.  \V.  U.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Com.  Mill  Co., 

31  S.  C.  59  U.  8. 
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will  be  personally  liable  for  debts.  2.  Where  a  corporation's  charter  has 
expired,  two  years  will  ordinarily  be  regarded  aa  a  reasonable  time  to 
close  up  Its  business,  and  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  so.  and  the 
corporation  is  permitted  to  continue  business  as  before,  the  stockholders 
will  be  estopped  to  claim  tliat  two  years  Is  not  a  reasonable  time." 

Covenants — BinLDixo  I^ine — Injunction. — 1.  A  covenant  that  the  build- 
ing line  of  a  square  shall  be  not  less  than  25  feet  from  the  true  street 
line,  it  being  understood  that  the  front  wall  of  the  building  aliall  be  set 
back  at  least  25  feet  from  the  street  line,  is  breached  by  the  erection  of  a 
bow  window  projecting  over  the  line,  the  foundation  of  which,  in  com- 
mon  with  the  remaining  outside  walls,  rises  from  the  ground,  and  which 
extends  up  two  stories.  2.  A  front  porch,  consisting  of  an  open  frame 
structure  resting  on  brick  piers,  is  not  a  breach  of  the  building  line 
covenant,  under  the  rule  that  the  language  of  a  deed  is  to  be  construed 
liberally  in  favor  of  the  grantee.  3.  A  mandatory  injunction,  prohibiting 
an  enrroachment  and  ordering  an  abatement  of  a  structxire  which  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  a  building  line  covenant,  will  not  be  denied  on  the 
ground  that  it  inflicts  hardship  on  the  defendant,  and  that  the  plaintlfl 
should  be  left  to  the  remedy  at  law  for  damages  for  breach  of  the  eo^^ 
nant." 

Elections — "BaiBEBt".— Purchase  of  a  voter's  certiflcate  of  registration 
to  preyent  him  from  Toting  at  an  election  constltates  bribery  under  a 

fttatute  declaring  that  any  person  guilty  of  receiving  a  bribe  for  his 
vote  at  an  election  or  for  services  or  influence  in  procuring  a  vote  shall 
be  lined,  etc.** 

Eminent  Domain— Attempt  to  Condemn  RAiLBOAfi'fl  Rioht  of  Wat  to 
CoTOTSucT  Stbbet  LoiromnnirAiXT  Alono  It. — ^1.  Where  a  city  had  only 
g'eneral  charter  power  to  open,  lay  out,  establish,  widen,  alter,  extend, 
vacate  or  close  streets,  and  to  appropriate  and  condemn  private  property 
therefor.  It  had  no  authority  to  condemn  a  part  of  a  railroad's  right  of 
way  to  construct  a  street  longitudinally  along  the  same,  especially  whore 
there  was  no  provision  for  Joint  use  of  the  property  by  the  railroad 
company  and  the  public.  2.  Where  a  mnntctpal  corporation  without 
statutory  authority  was  attempting  to  take  n  portion  of  complainant's 
right  of  way  for  a  street,  and  thus  to  deprive  complainant  of  its  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  a  Federal  eourt  had  iurlsdlctioa  of  a  suit  to 
restrain  such  action.** 

Husband  and  Wipe — ^Actions  Between — ^Assault. — The  common-law 
relation  between  husband  and  wife  was  not  so  far  modlfled  as  to  give  the 
wife  a  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  from  her  husband  for  au  assault 
and  battery  committed  by  him  upon  her  person,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  authorizing  married  women  "to  sue  BPfjarntely  for  the 
recovery,  security,  or  protection  of  their  property,  and  for  torta  committed 
against  them,  as  fully  and  freely  as  If  they  were  unmarried.*™ 

I.ncest — Uncle  and  Nik  e  ry  MAEaiAOE. — Sexual  intercourse  between 
an  uncle  and  niece  related  only  by  marriage  and  not  by  blood  is  not 
incestuous  within  the  Indiana  State  statute  providing  that  if  any  uncle 
shall  have  sexual  Intercourse  with  bis  niece,  having  knowledge  of  his 
relaUonshIp,  or  If  any  niece  shall  have  sexusi  intercourse  with  her  undo. 


"Ewald  Iron  Co  v.  Com.,  131  8.  "Com.  v.  Glass,  131  S.  W.  494  Ky. 
W.  774  Ky.  "  Portland  R.  Co.  v.  City,  181  Fed. 

"  Spilling  T.  Hutcheson,  68  8.  B.  <32. 
250  Va.  »  Tliompson  v.  Thompson*  81 8.  a 

110  U.  8. 
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such  niece  being  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  having  kBOWlddg^ 
of  her  relationship,  be  or  she  shall  be  guilty  of  incest/* 

TN«rH\xrK,  AccroFNT— Dkath  Wiitlk  Intoxicatkt) — Burden  of  Pboof. — 
When  iust  been  alive,  the  insured  was  under  the  iaiUience  of  intoxicating 
llQUor,  and  th«  probabilities  were  that  he  met  his  death  by  drowning  on 
the  same  day,  as  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him  until  his  body  was 
found  iu  the  river  near  by  in  the  following  spring,  greatly  decomposed, 
hut  without  any  marks  of  Tlolence.  The  policy  contained  a  provision 
that  if  the  insured  met  his  death  while  under  the  influence  of  Intoxfnifng 
liquor  the  claimant  should  only  be  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  the  policy  and  the  defendants  made  a  tender  of  the  one-tenth  before 
action.  Held,  that  the  burden,  of  proof  was  upon  defendants,  and  that, 
as  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  exactly  when  the  death  took  place,  this 
defence  failed.** 

txsDBAKCE,  Lira— RiCQiJEST  Of  AuTOMT— EVWEWCE. — In  an  action  on  a 
life  policy  invo]\inf::  an  issue  as  to  insured's  health  when  the  policy  was 
issued,  it  was  error  to  exclude  insurer's  written  request  to  plaintifE  to 
consent  to  a  post  mortem  examination  on  condition  that.  If  It  shonid 
appear  that  decedent  was  in  good  phy:^if  :il  condition,  or  it  should  not  be 
definitely  determined  that  he  was  not,  the  defense  would  be  abandonedj 
since  the  evidence  in  connection  with  plaintiff's  refusal  of  the  request 
warranted  an  inference  against  plaintiff  as  to  Insured's  condition  when 
the  policy  issued,  unless  her  refusal  was  due  to  reasons  disconnected  with 
the  issue." 

INSUBANCC,  FiBE — GaSOUNE  "StOBEO  OB  KEPT"  IN  BuiIiJi.NO  IXSUBED.— A 

policy  of  insurance  against  Are  was  made  subject  to  a  condition  that  "The 

company  is  not  liable  .  .  .  for  loss  or  drtmagc  occurring  v.-hlle  . 
gasoline  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  stored  or  kept  in  the  building  insured."  A 
disused  gasoline  cooking  stove  had  been  put  away  In  the  bnildlng  with 
about  a  pint  of  gasoline  in  it.  Some  time  aftcf^-ards  it  was  used  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  caused  a  fire  by  which  the  building  was  destroyed. 
Held,  that  sasoUne  was  not  **Btored  or  kept"  in  the  huUdlng  within  the 
meaning  of  the  condition,  and  that  the  Insurance  company  was  llahle  on 
the  policy." 

IlTSUBANCE,  FlBE — ^MoaTOAG£D    PbOPKRTY — AsSIOIfiieXT    OF  MOBTGAGK~ 

Rranrs  of  A881owbk.~1.  When  a  mortgagee.  Insured  against  loss  by  Are 
under  a  contract  between  himself  and  an  insurance  company,  transfers 
the  mortgage,  his  Insurable  interest  is  gone,  and  an  attempt  to  assign  all 
his  Interest  In  the  contract,  after  a  building  on  the  mortgaged  premises 
has  been  de;  lro.\  i  d  by  fire,  to  a  subsequent  holder  of  the  mortgage,  does 
not  transfer  any  interest  upon  which  the  transferee  can  sustain  an  action 
at  law,  for  the  assignor  has  no  interest  to  assign.  2.  The  assfgnment  of 
the  mortgage  does  not  transfer  the  contract  of  Insurance,  where  the  writ- 
ten transfer  does  not,  in  terms,  undertake  to  assign  it,  but  is  limited  to 
the  transfer  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  assignee  of  the  mortgage  has  no 
right  of  action  at  law  as  mortgagee  to  recover  for  a  fire  loss." 

Intoxk  ATiNO  Liquoiis — S.\i'  l\.s.KE-OFr — Dkvk  k.— C.  ocf  ni  ifM'  n.n  under- 
ground room,  In  which  he  conducted  a  game  of  "stud  poker."  Persons 
would  buy  poker  chips  from  him,  and  gamble  with  them.  Beer  was 
furnished  by  C.  to  those  engaged  in  the  play,  without  any  cost  to  the 
players,  except  the  price  which  they  paid  for  the  cMps  at  the  beginning 


"  State  V.  Tucker,  93  M.  B.  8  Ind. 
Haines  y.  Ins.  Co.,  SO  Man.  Rep. 
69  Man. 

>*Lee  y.  Ins.  Co.,  98  N.  EL  709 
Man. 


Thompson     Ins.  Co.,  103  T. 

153.  Eng. 

"Weinberger  v.  Ins.  Co.,  76  AtL 
342,  N.  J. 
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of  the  gune.  At  the  end  of  game  C.  would  take  a  portion  of  the 
chips  as  a  rakeoff.  The  chips  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  wiuners  at 
the  end  of  the  game  would  be  "cashed  In"  or  redeemed.  C.  contended 
tliat  the  '*rakeK>ir*  was  not  for  the  price  of  the  beer  furnished*  but  was 

Intended  as  compensaMon  for  maintaining  the  place  of  amusement.  Het4^ 

that  it  was  a  sale  of  liquor  and  C.  was  properly  convicted." 

Labceny — JuaiSDicTiox. — Where  trunks  in  the  possession  of  a  carrier 
were  wrongfully  opened  by  one  of  its  employees  in  North  Carolina  or 
Virginia  and  certain  articles  taken  therefrom  with  felonious  intent,  defend- 
ant can  not  be  found  guilty  of  larceny  committed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  notwithatandlng  the  Jewelry  was  brought  by  defendant  into 
the  District  and  here  con^Mted  hy  him  to  hia  uae.** 

UaBIKB  ARO  SnVANT — ACdSBHT  IN  Ck>UBSK  OF  BmPI:X>TME!«T — PBEStrSfF' 

Tiox. — A  seaman,  employed  In  a  ship  which  was  lying  In  a  harbor,  left 
his  berth  on  a  hot  night  saying  that  he  was  going  on  deck  for  some 
flreeh  air.  Next  morning  his  dead  body  was  found  In  the  water  dose  t» 

a  part  of  the  ship  where  there  was  evidence  that  he  was  In  the  habit  of 
Bitting  on  the  rail.  There  was  no  evidence  as  to  bow  he  got  Into  the 
water.   Held,  thsA  It  was  not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  facta  that  his 

death  was  raused  by  an  accident  arising  out  of  bis  employment,  and  that 
the  shipowners  were  not  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  bis  widow." 

Master  and  Sebvant — Wsonofitl  Dismissai. — Misconduct — Condonation. 
When  the  actions  of  a  servant  have  been  such  as  to  raise  a  strong 
prima  facie  ca^e  of  misconduct,  sufBcient  to  Justify  his  master  in  dismiss- 
ing him,  the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted  to  the  servant  to  show  that  bis 
conduct  Is  susceptible  of  an  Innocent  interpretation.  The  taking  of  a 
secret  commission  being  such  misconduct  as  would  Justify  dismissal,  the 
rights  of  the  master  are  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  servant,  when 
he  took  the  commission,  was  not  occupying  the  same  position  as  he  was 
occ\ipying  at  the  time  of  the  disralssal.  2.  A  master  will  not  be  held 
to  have  condoned  the  misconduct  of  his  servant  because  he  believed  the 
serrant's  denial  of  the  misconduct  imputed  to  him.  and  continued  him 
in  his  employment  without  making  further  inciuirles  which  would  have 
disclosed  the  truth,  but  is  Justified  in  dismissing  him  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  true  facts  have  come  to  his  knowledge.** 

Mastes  and  Sebvant — Injueics  to  Sebvant — CoNTBiBUTOBY  Nbglioenci: — 
MmmL — ^Minority  placee  the  injured  person  In  the  same  position  as  am- 
inexperienced  adult  so  far  as  machinery  Is  concerned,  and  where  the  dan- 
ger is  apparent,  or  the  servant  has  been  warned  of  the  danger,  negligence 
wUl  he  imputed  to  a  minor,  as  well  as  an  adult,  If  any  Injury  is  received 
f  nmi  tte  machlneiy.*" 

Mortgages — Tax  Tn  i.ks— Ri  vi  i:s  \ i  of  Jum;MFM  I'lntntlft  instituted 
an  action  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  making  W..  the  mortgagor,  and  V.,  the 
holder  of  a  tax  title,  defendants.  Judgment  was  given  for  plalnttlf  la- 
the lower  court,  and  V.  took  an  appeal.  No  supersedeas  bond  having 
been  given,  the  property  was  sold  to  plaintiH  under  execution;  subso* 
quent  to  this,  and  while  the  appeal  was  still  pending,  the  property  was 
sold  to  pay  taxes,  and  it  was  purchased  by  plaintiff.  The  upper  court 
decided  the  mortgage  invalid,  and  the  case  was  reversed  and  remanded* 
The  lower  court  then  gave  Judgment  for  plalntlfC  on  bis  tax  title.  On 


"  State  T.  Collins.  $8  8.  W.  MB  "  Marshall  v.  Tbs  Wild  Boss,  M 
W.  Va.  L.  T.  114  Bug. 

•Brown  t.  U.  8.,  S8  Wash.  L.  R.  *  Federal  Supply  Oo.  Anghenb. 
7SS  D.  C  ^02  T.  T.  150,  Eng. 

»  Krlsch  V.  Rlchter.  130  8.  W.  187,  Tel. 
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appeal,  reversed,  and  held.  V  WM  entitled  tO  ft  rMtlttttton  ot  the  prOp* 

erty  and  to  aa  accounting.** 

Natusauzaxion — ^F!be£  White  PKBaoN. — The  term  "free  white  persons," 
wfthln  the  statute  maldiifr  BfttttniHsatlon  provtoions  applicable  to  such 

persons,  comprehends  a  Syrian,  v.lio  is  a  native  of  Palestine  and  a 
Maronite;  the  term  "white"  being  intended  to  be  applied  in  its  popular 
aenee,  to  denote  at  least  the  members  of  the  white  or  Cancanslan  race." 

NEGLIGEKCfi — DaXGEBOUS  PREMISES — BUILDI!«0  LET  OUT  IN  FLATS — OlTT- 

stDB  Lift  fos  Ooodb  Pbotidbd  bt  Laiii»obd— Lift  ^bbatid  fbom  Bklow— 
IsrjUBT  TO  Servant — Liability  of  Landlord. — The  owners  of  certain  flats 
proFlded  for  the  convenience  of  their  tenants  a  lift  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  for  the  ddlvery  of  goods  by  tradesmen.  The  lift  was  in  the 

form  of  a  box  with  a  weight  on  the  top,  and  was  pulled  up  and  down 
from  below.  It  ran  outside  the  building  in  iron  grooves,  and  com- 
municated with  the  scullery  windows  of  the  different  flats.  The  platntlff 
a  domestic  servant  employed  by  a  tenant  of  one  of  the  flats,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  lift  to  receive  bome  goods.  She  was  engaged  in  taking 
the  articles  from  the  lift,  when  it  was  pulled  down  from  below  and  she 
was  Injured.  The  lift,  which  was  of  a  usual  pattern,  was  not  out  of 
repair  at  the  time,  and  had  been  in  use  for  eighteen  years  without  any 
accident  having  occurred.  The  jury  found  that  the  owners  of  the  flats 
were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  supplying  and  maintaining  a  lift 
which  was  a  source  of  danger  to  those  likely  to  use  it,  and  judgment  was 
entered  for  the  plaintiff.  Held,  that  Upon  the  above  facts  the  defendants 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  negligence*  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 
to  recover.'*** 

Neolioknce — Defective  Gas  Pipe — Fuoximate  Cause. — Where  an  explo- 
sion of  gaa  reaulta  from  joint  negligence  of  a  gas  company  in  discover- 
ing and  repairing  a  leak  and  of  another  in  bringing  a  light  in  contact 
with  the  gas.  a  third  person  injured  may  recover  from  either  or  both, 
they  being  severally  and  Jointly  the  proximate  cause:  and  hence,  on  a 
snlf  against  a  gas  company  for  Injury  to  a  restaurant  patron  caused  by 
such  an  explosion,  it  was  not  error  to  refuse  to  submit  the  company's 
Interrogatories  designed  to  show  that  an  open  flre  caused  the  explosion." 

Nbouokncr — ^PiTBLfc  CsAsnT  HospiTAi^ — eorporatlOB  which  erected 

and  maintained  a  ho.«ipltal  from  charitul)le  donations  admitting  ev(  ]  y  one. 
Irrespective  of  ability  to  pay,  is  a  public  charity,  and  not  liable  for  per- 
sonal injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  nurse,  though  the  person 
Injured  wa.s  a  pay  patient,  and  one-third  of  the  hospital  space  was  devoted 

to  pay  patients.** 

Physicians— Ordinance  Reqihrino  Death  Certificates  to  be  Signed 
BY  DocTOB  OF  Medicine. — The  provision  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  City 
of  New  York  that  no  burial  permit  shall  be  granted  without  flllng  a 
certificate  of  death  signed  by  a  physician  on  whom  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  has  been  conferred  is  valid,  notwithstanding  It  is  discrim- 
inatory when  applied  to  one  licensed  to  practice  osteopathy.** 

PiCKBTiKo — ^HvmciPAi.  Obdiitanoe— FOLTCB  Powfla.^A  municipal  ordt- 

nance  declaring  that  "picketing."  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  and 
threatening  the  employees  of  a  private  Industrial  concern.  Is  a  misde- 
meanor, Is  a  valid  exercise  of  municipal  power." 

"National  Surety  Co.  v.  Walker  "Merrill  v.  Gas  Co..  11  Pa.  534 
et  al..  125  N.  W.  338  la.  Cal. 

"Powell  V.  Thomdike.  102  L.  T.  "OaWe  v.  Sisters  of  St.  Frances, 
600  Eng.  75  Atl.  lOST,  Pa. 

oRe  BUis.  179  Fed.  1002.  Bandel  v.  N.  Y.,  124  N.  T.  8.  Ui. 

»  Ez  parU  Williams,  111  Pac.  1034  CaL 
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Pki\cipai>  AM)  Agent — Commission  on  Sale  of  Lavd — Necessity  to 

Okt  PuRcnASr.u  Bound  in  Writuo. — When  the  agent  has  found  a  purchaser 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  cany  out  the  purchase  for  the  price  and  on 
the  terms  stipulated  for  hy  his  principal,  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  com- 
Tnf??ion.  although  he  has  not  secured  a  deposit  or  got  the  purchaser 
bouini  by  any  writing.  In  a  case  where  the  principal,  after  being  informed 
ot  the  willingness  of  the  puretiaser  to  buy,  simply  ignored  the  agent  and 
dealt  directly  with  the  purrhnHer  by  selling  the  land  to  him  at  the 
stipulated  price  less  the  commission.*' 

Principai,  and  Agfxt — iMpr.TFn  Odltoattox  of  Aoext — iMPRoprn  Usk  or 
I.NFORMATioN  OnfAiNED  DuHiNG  Employaiknt. — A.  boliig  employed  as  agent 
of  B  on  (onimlsslon  to  procure  ord^s  In  a  defined  territory  for  the  pur- 
chase of  B's  goods,  agreed  that  he  would  to  the  best  of  his  ability  serve 
their  interests.  He  rented  an  office  in  his  own  name  for  the  purposes 
of  the  business  and  paid  tlie  rent  hlinMlf.  During  hU  employment,  A  pr^ 
pared  a  mailing  list  of  ru.stomers  and  prospective  customorK  in  his  own 
territory  for  use  in  carrying  on  B's  bubiness,  also  a  card  index  of  600 
or  60(1  names  of  such  customers,  and  he  kept  a  ledger  containing  particu- 
lars of  sales  made  for  li.  During  the  last  rhr^o  months  of  his  employ- 
ment, A  made  an  agreement  with  another  iinu  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness as  B  to  enter  their  service  on  the  expiration  of  his  then  current 
engagement  and  made  use  of  the  information  in  his  possession  to  the 
detriment  of  R  in  many  ways  and  planned  to  take  with  him  to  the  other 
firm  as  much  as  possible  of  the  business  worked  up  by  btm  for  B.  B  on 
lenmiTig  of  this,  dismissed  A,  entered  his  office  and  took  away  or  destroyed 
the  mailing  list,  card  index  and  ledger  above  referred  to,  and  also  a  list 
A  had  prepared  of  likely  calendar  buyers  all  over  Canada  chiefly  outside 
of  A'^  territory.  Held,  (I)  A  was  entitled  to  damages  for  the  trespass 
committed  by  defendants  in  entering  his  office,  fixed  at  $50,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  list  trf  likely  calendar  buyers,  fixed  at  |2r>0.  (2)  B 
VCR  entitled  to  damages  on  his  counterclaim  pigalnst  A  for  breach  of  his 
agreement  to  serve  his  interest  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  as  above  stated,  fixed  at  $500.  (3)  The  mailing  list,  card  index 
and  ledger  were  the  property  of  B  and  A  could  not  recover  anything  in 
respect  of  them.* 

R-ViLBOAns — Pkdkbal  Act — EMPi,oyEE.s'  Acf  h^PTANCE  of  Relief  Benefit. — 
1.  A  contract  of  employment  entered  into  by  a  railroad  company  and  an 
employee  whereby  the  employee  agreed  that,  In  the  event  of  the  act  ept- 
ance  by  him  of  the  relief  benefits  to  which  the  contract  referred,  the  com- 
pany would  be  relieved  of  all  liability  on  account  of  his  injury.  Is  within 
the  terms  of  section  3  of  the  Employers*  Liability  Act  of  June  11,  1906, 
whereby  it  is  provided  that  "no  contract  of  employment,  .  .  .  relief 
benefit,  .  .  .  nop  the  acceptance  of  any  such  Insurance,  relief  ben- 
efit. .  .  .  shall  constitute  any  bar  or  defense  to  an  action  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  Injuries  to  or  death  of  such  employee,"  etc., 
hut  giving  the  carrier  the  right  to  set  off  In  such  action  any  sum  it  may 
have  contributed  toward  such  Insurance,  relief  benefit,  etc.  2.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  said  act  of  June  11.  1906,  so  interpreted,  are  valid 
and  not  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  by  the  law-making  power  upon  the 
right  ot  free  contract  guaranteed  in  general  terms  by  the  flftb  amend- 
ment.* 

Ratlboads — Nttraxcf — Roundhouse  Yabd. — Where  a  railroad  company 
maintained  certain  tracks  In  its  roundhouse  yard  on  which  it  stored,  blew 


''Ross  v.  Mathaaon,  19  Han.  L.       ^Martin  ▼.  Brown,  19  Han.  Rq>. 

R.  361  Mass.  n<?0.  Man. 
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out,  cleaned,  and  fired  engines,  while  not  In  use  and  in  the  open  air.  which 
constituted  a  nuisance  to  adjoining  property,  the  railroad's  acts  were  com- 
mitted  in  its  private  and  not  in  its  public  capacity;  and  hence  it  was 
liable  to  such  adjoining  property  owners  for  the  damage  sustallMd  without 
reference  to  whether  its  conduct  was  negligent  or  not/' 

Rahaoads— 'IirrcBSTATC  OiwifracE— 8WJTI0WHAWD. — A  aecttonhand  work- 
ing on  thf  track  of  a  ra.'lroad.  over  which  both  interstate  and  intra- 
state traffic  is  moved,  is  employed  in  "Interstate  commerce"  within  the 
xneaains  of  the  Federal  Employers*  LtablUty  Act,  and  wlthis  Its  pro- 
tection.'' 

Sax.es — Descbipiiox — Eksale — Wasbaxty. — B  sold  to  A  by  sample  a 
quantity  of  **common  English  sainfoin**  seed.  One  of  the  conditions  of 

tlio  contract  was:  "Sellers  give  no  warranty,  express  or  Implied,  as  to 
growth,  description,  or  any  other  matters,  and  they  shall  not  be  held 
to  guarantee  or  warrant  the  fitness  for  any  particular  purpose  of  any 
grain,  seed,  four.  lahe.  or  any  other  article  sold  by  them."  The  seed  was 
delivered  and  accepted  and  was  resold  by  A  to  several  purchasers  as 
''common  English  sainfoin/*  The  seed  was  in  fact  that  of  '*glant  sain- 
foin," wlikh  is  very  different  In  cimrarter  from,  and  of  less  vahie  than 
the  other  seed.  The  two  seeds  are  practically  indistinguishable  by  any 
examination  practicable  on  a  sale,  and  the  difference  was  only  dlscoTered 
when  the  seed  was  sov.  n  and  came  np.  A  had  to  pay  damages  to  tlieir 
purchasers  for  breach  of  contract,  which  they  sued  B  to  recover.  Heldj 
that  A,  having  so  dealt  with  the  seed  as  to  make  Its  return  Impossible, 
could  not  rc(  over  damages  for  breach  of  the  condition  that  the  seed 
should  answer  the  description  in  the  contract  of  sale,  and  that  B  was 
protected  by  the  clause  in  the  contract  from  any  claim  for  damages  for 
breach  of  warranty.** 

SustxYSiitr — Bonds  Secubikg  Pcibfosmance  of  Gov£k:<mext  Contracts — 
Rights  of  Matrsialmen. — ^The  surety  In  a  bond  securing  performance  of 
a  contract  with  the  United  States,  which  bond,  as  required  by  statute, 
contains  a  stipulation  for  prompt  payment  to  persons  furnishing  labor 
or  materials  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Is  not  relieved  from  liability 
to  a  party  siiprdylng  materials  to  a  snlK  ontractor  by  the  failure  of  such 
party  to  proceed  against  the  subcontractor  when  the  respective  amounts 
became  due  or  to  promptly  notify  the  contractor  of  the  default,  where  It 
appears  that  the  contractor  kne.v  tlie  subcontractor  was  getting  the 
materials  on  credit,  and  there  was  no  unreasonable  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  materialman  in  giving  notice  of  his  claim  to  the  contractor  and  surety .** 

Tr  rrcTTAPHS — F  ti  '-u;'  to  Dft  tvfr— PitfixTM  \-^r  r\u8F, — Mf.asvrk  of 
Damaces. — Where  plaintiff  requested  a  loan  to  prevent  a  sale  of  her  prop- 
erty at  a  loss  to  pay  a  matured  debt,  and  requested  Information  as  to 
whether  the  loan  onld  hr>  made  at  once  by  wire,  and,  obtaining  no  mes- 
sage by  reason  of  the  telegraph  company's  negligence  in  failing  to  promptly 
deliver  a  message  stating  that  the  loan  would  be  made,  plaintiff  sold  her 
liroperty  at  a  loss,  she  was  not  limited  to  a  recovery  of  nominal  damages 
the  telegraph  company's  delay  on  the  theory  that  her  actual  loss 
was  ronote,  uncertain  and  speculative." 


Terrell  v.  R.  Co.,  66  8.  8.  66, 

Va. 

"Wallls  V.  Pratt,  108  L.  T.  118 

Eng. 

"Zikos  V.  R,  Co.,  179  Fed.  898, 


•«  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.  v,  U.  8., 
38  Wash.  L.  R.  340. 

*  West.  U.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Lawson. 
182  Fed.  869. 
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Apteb  a  man  has  reached  the  ordinary  length  of  life  as  laid 
down  by  the  Psahnist,  is  he  under  a  duty  to  stop  earning  money 

and  to  let  other  and  youngor  poopic  have  a  chance?  Onr  law 
would  answer  this  question  in  ilir  non;ative.  A  negligent  injury 
to  a  professional  man  of  seventy  who  was  earning  a  large  income, 
which  injury  prevented  him  from  practicing  his  profession  any 
longer  would  be  lecompensed  in  our  courts  by  a  oonsideiation  of 
the  expectation  of  life  and  the  probable  amount  of  his  future  earn- 
ings had  the  injury  not  occurred.  But  in  France  tlie  rule  seems 
to  be  different.  A  Parisian  physician  of  seventy  who  had  settled 
in  a  fashionable  district  of  the  city  wa-s  going  his  rounds  in  his 
brougham,  when  the  vehicle  was  run  into  and  upset  by  an  auto- 
mobue.  The  doctor  was  very  badly  hurt  and  for  nine  months  he 
was  unable  to  visit  a  single  patient.  In  an  action  against  the 
automobile  owner  for  damages  he  claimed  something  like  $20,000 
for  medical  attendance,  $10,000  for  tho  three-quarters  of  a  year 
that  he  could  not  earn  any  fees  and  $3U.OU0  for  the  diminution  of 
the  clientele  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  time  during  which  he 
had  been  kept  from  his  study,  and  to  weakness,  which  would  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  as  much  work  as  he  did  before  the  accident. 
The  Court  in  its  judgment  says  that  most  physicians,  when  they 
get  to  the  plaintiff's  age.  after  a  hmg  and  honorable  f  ircor,  which 
had  not  been  devoid  of  profit,  aspire  to  a  well-dc^erved  rei)ose,  and, 
without  giving  up  their  practice  from  one  day  to  the  other,  grad- 
ually diminish  the  fatigue  that  it  entails.  Hence  they  gave  him 
only  his  payments  for  medical  attendance  and  $10,000  for  the 
nine  months'  incapacity  to  work.  The  difference  between  the 
French  and  American  judicial  view  is  plain  and  easily  nnder- 
gtood:  it  illustrate"  the  difference  in  habits  and  cu.stoms — the  Euro- 
pean habit  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest  in  the  evening  of  life;  the 
American  habit  of  the  successful  business  or  professional  man,  to 
remain  in  the  game  to  the  Inst;  to  stick  to  the  ship  with  his  hand 
on  the  wheel  until  he  falls  dead  of  apoplexy  or  heart-failuie. 


An  English  High  Court  jnilgc  has  got  himself  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  by  talking  politics  to  the  grand  jury  during  the  recent 
heated  electoral  contest  in  Great  Britain.  No  sooner  had  Parlia- 
ment assembled  than  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  inter- 
rogated the  government,  asking  if  the  speech  had  been  correctly 
reported  and  what  was  the  government  going  to  do  about  it  The 
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Primfi  Minister  replied  that  the  attentioQ  of  the  government  had 

boon  called  to  tho  incident  and  that  the  membor  could  be  sure 
that  thy  would  deal  with  the  case  as  it  deserved.  What  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  oii'eudiug  jxidg/df  whether  he  will  lose  his  position 
or  be  mrimanded  only,  ib  in  doubt:  but  the  tenure  of  an  English 
judge,  though  he  is  ^pointed  for  life,  is  not  really  as  secure  as 
our  appointed  judiciary  or  our  eleded  ones,  while  their  terms 
\n?t  The  only  way  that  an  American  judg9  can  be  removed  is 
by  impeachment  before  the  Federal  or  State  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  method  which  is  rarely  attempted  and  hardly  ever  suc- 
cessful. Impeachment  is  the  remedy  in  England,  where  it  is 
sought  to  punish  the  judge,  as  well  as  remoTe  him.  Proceedings 
were  pending  before  the  House  of  Ijords  to  impeach  Lord  Bacon 
when  ho  plendi  d  guilty  and  was  ''ont<^noed  to  a  fine  of  $200,000 
and  impri.sonnient  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  the  other  English  chancellor  of  infamous  fame, 
Macclesfield,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  tried  by  the  Lords, 
and  fined  $150,000.  But  where  the  judge  has  been  guilty  of  no 
crime  which  deserves  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  but  circumstances 
justify  hi?  removal,  as  where  he  is  continually  absent  from  the 
country  or  so  old  or  so  infirrn  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  performance 
of  his  duties;  or  where  he  Inis  committed  acts  which  disqualify 
hiixi  ior  the  judicial  ofiice,  in  these  ca^es  he  may  be  removed  by 
the  King  on  an  address  by  the  Houses  of  Parlament.  The  lasik 
incident  of  tlii-  kind  in  Great  Britain  was  the  case  of  an  Irish 
Admiralty  Judge  in  1830;  but  the  English  judges  are  careful  not 
to  outrage  public  opinion.  An  English  judge  would  hardly  dare 
to  withhold  his  (»|)niion  for  months  or  years  as  American  judges 
so  often  do,  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  suitor 
to  a  ^eedy  decision  and  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution  that 
'^justice  shall  be  administered  without  delay." 


The  Docket  soon  found  in  hb  study  of  English  opinion,  as  to 
courts  and  lawyers,  that  the  idea  that  a  judge  is  above  criticism  and 
that  a  court  shall  not  be  attacked,  no  matter  how  its  administration 

of  the  law  shall  outrage  public  opinion — an  idea  verj^  often  ad- 
vanced in  the  United  States — that  this  feelino;  does  not  prevail 
in  England.  Nor  do  the  judges  themselves  seek  any  such  exemp- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  they  invite  criticism.  Only  last  faU, 
spealdDg  at  the  Guildhall,  in  London,  Chief  Justice  Alverstone, 
said:  "We,  the  judges  of  the  land,  do  not  regret  criticism;  we 
expect  it.  All  we  ask  our  critics  to  do  is  to  remember  that  we 
cannot  reply,  that  we  do  nf)t  intend  to  excuse  ourselve?  or  to 
justify  our  wjuduct  by  any  public  utterance;  but  we  do  ask  them 
to  try  to  understand  before  they  criticise,  the  way  our  law  is 
made/' 
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^  Discussing  the  absurdly  technical  deckiona  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish courts  and  some  of  the  modem  American  oourts,  an  English 
jud^je  9m(\  to  fhp  Docket  lai=!t  summer:  "I  am  indeed  surprised 
that  your  people  put  up  with  such  things.  I  aui  sure  ours  would 
not  I  should  rally  be  ef raid  to  hold  that  because  a  irotd  was 
left  out  of  an  indictment  the  prisoner  had  a  right  to  go  free,  for 
somebody  would  be  sore  to  get  up  in  Parliament  the  next  day  and 
surest  that  tlic  government  should  inquire  as  to  whether  I  was 
really  competent  to  administer  the  law  of  the  land;  and  if  it 
should  call  upon  me  to  defend  myself  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
do  it" 


But  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  even  concerning:  a  judicial 
officer  may  be  preaer\ed  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  taking 
away  entirely  all  judicial  independence.  How  far  democracy  is 
a  fiolnie,  how  far  the  people  are  to  be  trosted  to  govero  them- 
selves, is  a  very  unsettlra  question  at  the  present  day.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  has  just  vetoed  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  tho  state  giving  to  the  people  of  the  larger  cities  the  right  to 
choose,  by  popular  election,  their  boards  of  police  commissioners. 
In  a  strong  message  he  shows  many  of  the  evils  which 
would  arise  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  select  their  own  officers, 
instead  of  having  them  selected  for  them  by  a  wise  executive ;  but 
it  is  such  a  paper  as  Grenville  might  have  sent  to  George  III  in 
reply  to  the  elaims  of  the  American  colonists,  and  such  a  one  as 
the  Czar  of  Rn.>^«ia  would  heartily  endor.«^e  today.  The  truth  is 
that  while  we  call  ourselves  a  democracy,  we  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  our  distrust  of  popular  laws  is  shown  in  the  many  limi- 
tations which  OUT  state  constitutions  contain  upon  the  rights  of 
the  majority  to  pass  laws.  But  there  is  now  looming  up  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States  an  extreme  idea  of  popular  govern- 
ment, known  as  tho  "reeall."  Think  of  a  judge  being  snhjeot  to 
be  removed  in  this  way,  as  is  proposed  by  the  constitution  of  one 
of  our  newest  states.  You  might  as  well  decide  civil  and  criminal 
oases  by  ballot  just  as  you  select  a  mayor.  Perhaps  this  is  only 
a  passing  public  whim.  An  old  friend  of  the  Dockkt  and  one  of 
the  leading  member?  of  the  bar  of  this  state,  thinks  that  the  re- 
call will  have  but  short  life  in  this  country  and  that  it  ean  only 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  agitation.  Its  natural  habitat 
would  be  in  the  bogus  republics  of  South  America,  where  political 
officials  are  liable  to  be  recalled  with  every  change  of  the  moon. 


And  the  Docket's  friend  asks:  As  it  is  difficult  enough  now 
to  induce  men  of  high  intelligence  to  accept  officCi  how  would  it 
be  under  this  recall  system?  Then  ability  to  form  correct  opinions 
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on  questions  that  rni^rhf  arii^e  would  be  of  little  avail,  nor  would 
<*areful  ?t\idy  of  such  questions  amount  to  anything.  Hig^h  quali- 
fications and  honest  purposes  would  not  control,  but  if  at  any  Ume 
a  small  per  cent  of  voters  sfaoold  sign  a  petition,  the  faithful,  in- 
telligent, courageous  officeholder  would  be  compelled  to  retire 
necessarily  under  a  cloud,  or  incur  the  expense  and  take  his 
chances  again  with  other  candidates  for  re-election.  Could  it  be 
expected  that  self-respecting  men  would  care  for  office,  or  accept 
it  even,  under  such  circumstances?  What  could  be  more  unstable, 
or  furnish  finer  opportunities  for  the  grafter  and  the  unscrupulous 
agitator?  We  now  have  laws  for  the  removal  of  di^onest  offi- 
cials. If  there  is  danger  from  inefficiem  v  this  can  be  corrected 
by  the  people  at  the  polls.  "V^Tiile  we  wunf  in nesty  and  efficiency, 
we  equally  want  order  and  stability.  To  be  progressive  toward  the 
shooting  Niagara  may  be  most  hazardous.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand on  what  theory  this  recall  system  can  be  viewed  other  than 
as  a  dangerous,  political  heresy.  Was  it  not  conceived  as  a  plan 
1 1  gr  f  rid  of  the  courageous  officer  who  dared  to  stand  up  and  de- 
fend the  right  as  he  «aw  it,  rather  than  a  plan  to  dislodge  the  un- 
faithful and  inefficient?  Must  the  man  in  office  di'^charfTP  his 
duty  with  fidelity  and  with  a  high  determination,  or  mmi  he 
crouch  before  the  angry  cry  of  the  street?  Shall  our  judges  form 
their  opinions  from  we  political  incendiarv,  firing  the  public 
mind,  rather  than  from  rules  of  legal  procedure? 


A  FBIBKD  and  a  reader  of  the  Rbvibw  and  a  judge  of  the  State 

of  Penn?3"lvania,  explains  in  a  commnnication  to  the  editr>r  why 
it  is  tliat  lhe  judges  of  the  Aiuericiin  courts  do  so  little  to  prevent 
trnl  l)y  newspaper.^  The  Docket,  he  says,  is  perfectly  correct  in 
stating  that  the  law  is  the  .same  in  principle  in  this  country  as  in 
England;  a  publication  which  improperly  interferes  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  a  contempt  here  as  well  as  there.  But 
in  many  state?  a  nunihr-r  of  things  stand  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment for  contempt.  Our  people  have  long  been  jealous  of  the 
court?  and  have  curtailed  their  so-called  arbitrary  powers.  Sum- 
mary punishment  for  contempt  of  court  in  Pennfir^vania,  for  in- 
stance. Is  limited  by  statute  to  the  misconduct  of  officers  of  courts, 
disobedience  to  lawful  process  and  misbehavior  in  the  presence  of 
the  court.  No  publication  out  of  court  concerning  any  cau«e  de- 
poTifiin:]'  therein  renders  the  publisher  liable  to  attachment  and 
suniiiiary  punishment.  If  a  newspaper  publication  improperly 
tends  to  bias  the  minds  of  judges  or  jurors,  the  person  {^gneved 
must  proceed  against  the  writer  or  publisher  by  inmctment 
or  bring  an  action  for  damages.  This  statute  renders  it  next  to 
imposBtble  for  the  court  to  protect  either  itself  or  the  accused,  for 

» Ante,  Vol.  44,  p.  941. 
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the  jurors  in  the  contempt  proceedinp;  may  bo  t^nbject  to  the  samd 
improper  influence  as  those  who  tried  the  original  defendant. 

Another  difficulty  which  he  points  out  is  that  writs  with  us  do 
nci  run  over  the  entire  country  as  they  do  in  England.  The  juris* 
diction  of  our  courts  h  limited  and  circumscribed  by  state  lineB. 

"T  imngino.'"  he  says,  "a  jndpje  in  Fn-^t  St.  Louis  would  find  some 
trouble  in  bringing  before  him  a  St.  Louis  editor  who  had  tried 
and  condemned  a  person  in  his  newspaper." 

No  CBiMiKAi.  case  in  recent  years,  tried  in  a  foreign  country, 
has  caused  such  general  interest  and  attention  among  the  lawyeis 

of  the  United  Statcf^  n?  the  notoricn-  Orippcn  case.  Thr^  sensa- 
tional capture  of  the  murderer  through  the  agency  of  wireless 
telegraphy  Itefore  he  could  laud  at  Quebec  from  the  vessel  on  which 
he  had  sought  to  escape,  made  the  case  the  talk  of  two  continents ; 
but  the  interest  to  the  American  lawyer  has  lain  in  the  prompt- 
ness and  certainty  with  which  his  crime  met  its  punishment.  The 
Docket  is  in  receipt  of  a  multitude  of  communications  from  his 
brethren  of  the  American  bar  on  the  subject.  All  of  them  are 
concerned  witii  the  abrience  of  delay  in  the  proceedings  and  aslc 
the  Docket  to  give  a  chronological  account  of  the  various  steps 
in  the  case.  Most  of  them  contrast  the  celerity  of  the  English 
courts  with  the  delays  in  our  own  and  want  to  know  why  we  can- 
not in  this  country  attain  to  something  like  this  in  the  wav  of 
judicial  [-rocedure.  Others  having  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  evidence  was  weak  and  having  seen  it  stated  that  Crippen 
would  not  have  been  convicted  liad  it  not  been  that  the  chief  jus- 
tice practicrlly  told  the  jury  to  convict,  ask  information  on  this 
subject  also. 

The  Docket  is  glad  to  hr  :\h]o  to  answer  these  questions.  He 
has  all  the  necessary  data  before  liim — a  report  ?7i  extenso  of  the 
trial,  including  all  the  evidence,  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  and 
the  charge  of  the  chief  justice ;  also  a  full  account  of  the  argument 
and  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

Here  are  the  facts,  in  1)rief:  Dr.  Crippen,  an  American  by 
birth  and  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  in  Ohio,  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  London  for  some  years,  acting  as  an  agent  of  an  American 
patent  medicine  company.  Cora  Crippen,  his  wife,  had  formerly 
Deen  an  actress.  They  were  living  together  in  London  when 
early  last  summer  she  disappeared.  At  first  he  told  their  friends 
that  .'•he  Ivid  irnvp  to  America;  later  he  published  a  death  notice 
in  the  London  papers  that  she  had  died  in  California.  During 
this  time  he  had  become  intimate  with  his  stenographer,  Ethel 
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LeNeve,  making  her  presents  of  jewelry  and  supporting  her.  Mrs. 
Crippon's  friends  became  Rippicion?.  notified  the  police,  who  vis- 
ited the  Crippen  house,  interviewed  the  husband,  but  found  no 
evidence  on  which  to  arrest  him.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Crippen  tmd 
Miss  LeNeve  disappeared  from  London,  and,  on  July  13th,  their 
flight  caused  the  police  to  dig  up  the  cellar,  where  human  remains 
were  discovered  under  the  floor.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  August, 
he  was  arrested  with  his  companion  at  Quebec,  brought  back  to 
England  and  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  on  October  r2th, 
just  after  the  summer  vacation.  On  October  18th  his  trial  began 
at  the  Old  Bailey  before  Chief  Justice  Alverstone,  and  on  October 
22nd  he  was  foimd  guilty  by  the  jury  and  sentenced  to  death. 
On  November  5th  his  appeal  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  l)efnre  three  judire«  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  On 
jNovcmber  26th  he  was  hanged.  , 


The  courts  of  M««onri  present  at  thi.-^  very  time  an  American 
cause  celebre,  and  an  opportunity  to  compare  Missouri  methods 
with  English  methods — the  case  of  Dr.  Hyde,  charged  likewise 
with  muraer  by  poison.  Here  the  prisoner's  victim  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1909,  the  trial  l)egan  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Kansas  City 
on  April  IGtli,  1010.  and  the  verdict  of  n:nilty  was  reached  on 
May  16th.  On  .Tuiy  r)t}i  tlie  trial  judge  overruled  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial  and  sentenced  the  pri.><oner.  On  Febrnnry  6th,  1911, 
the  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  began  and  lasted  several 
days.  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  been 
delivered. 


Let  us  note  the  different  periods  of  time  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  proceedings  in  each  case.  Crippen  was  indieted  three  days 
before  the  trial — Hyde  thirty  days;  Crippen  was  sentenced  ton 
minutes  after  the  verdict  was  rendered;  but  it  was  seven  weekii 
alter  the  verdict  in  the  Hyde  case  before  the  judge  sentenced  the 
prisoner.  Grippen's  case  was  argued  in  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  two  weeks  later:  TTyde's  ea.=e  wa-  not  argued  in  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court  until  six  months  after  the  sentence  of  July 
5th.  The  arujument^s  in  the  Crippen  case  lasted  about  three  hours, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  was  rendered 
immediately  on  iia  conclusion;  the  argumenls  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  in  the  Hyde  case  lasted  seven  day«  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  rendered  its  decision. 


Upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  most  of  the  blame  for  the  Ions: 
delay?  in  our  courts  is  a  question  frequently  a«ked.  Some  of  it 
is  doul)tlef*s  the  fault  of  the  lawyers,  some  of  it  aris^  from  our 
written  codes  of  procedure  with  their  numerous  details;  but  iti 
would  seem  after  all  that  the  greatest  offenders  are  our  judges. 
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How  does  it  happen  that  the  judge  before  whom  a  case  is  tried 
cannot  inakc  uj^  liis  mind  whether  the  proccedingp  which  he  wit- 
nessed and  of  which  he  wa?  n  pnrt  nnd  lind  the  povvor  to  contrt)!, 
had  bpoii  properly  rondnctod  until  seven  week?  have  gone  by? 
The  chitt'  ju>tice  of  England  .-^tntences  CripjK  ii  iuinKiiiately  after 
the  verdict  is  rendered;  the  Kansas  City  judge  delays  the  sentence 
of  Hyde  nearly  two  months.  When  the  Crippen  case  is  argued  in 
the  (Mminal  Court  of  Appeal  the  three  judges  of  that  court  think 
tliemselves  competent  to  deliver  their  opinion  at  the  close  of  the 
argument;  but  the  judges  of  t!ie  Supreme  Onirt  of  Missouri  re- 
quire week?  and  month*  to  coinp  to  a  conclu.'^ion.  Is  it  that  our 
judges  are  wanting  in  intellectual  capacity  and  legal  knowledge? 
The  Docket  does  not  believe  that  the  standard  of  legal  education 
is  higher  among  tibe  leaders  of  the  bar  of  England  than  among  the 
same  ela«s  of  lawvers  in  the  United  State^^,  and  he  l>rH<  ves  that  onr 
best  judges  are  as  learned  in  the  law  as  any  that  England  can 
boa-t;  but  it  would  seem  that  our  jud«j;('s  are  not  so  snrc^  of  tlicm- 
.selvcs  as  the  English  judges  are,  else  they  would  hardly  feel  it 
necessary  before  giving  an  opinion  to  have  to  ransack  the  law 
books  to  sec  what  the  law  really  is  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  what 
it  was  said  to  be  by  the  counsel  on  the  argument. 


Keoardino  the  second  question  propounded  by  onr  correspood- 
ents,  it  is  true  that  all  the  evidence  upon  which  Crippen  was  con- 
victed was  circumstantiali  but  here  are  the  facts,  as  set  out  in  an 

English  law  journal,  upon  which  the  conclusion  wtts  reached  that 
the  bodv  found  in  the  foliar  of  tlio  hon«o  wn«  that  of  Corn  Crippen. 
1.  Buried  heneathe  the  lloor  of  the  luaise  in  whicii  .she  was  last 
seen  is  found  the  mangled  flesh  of  a  human  body.  The  bones 
have  been  removed  and  the  flsh  is  covered  with  quick  lime,  but; 
owing  either  to  the  dampness  of  the  .«oil  or  to  the  fact  that  the  air 
has  1)(  on  excluded  by  the  pressure  of  the  bricks  above  the  body, 
the  quick  lime  has  preserved  the  n mains  instead  of  destroying 
them.  2.  Expert  evidence  .<liou>  that  the  reniaiii-  aie  tlin><  of 
a  stout,  middle-aged  person,  such  as  Cora  Crippen  adnaMedly  was. 
3.  The  sex  is  ascertained  to  be  female  by  the  fact  that  hair  curlers 
are  found  amongst  the  hair.  4.  There  is  strong,  though  not  un- 
questioned, expert  evidence  to  show  that  the  |)erson  whose  remains 
have  been  discovered  once  underwent  an  operation  in  the  al> 
doriieii.  Now,  Cora  Orippen  is  proved  to  have  undergone  such 
an  operation.  5.  .Vlthough  the  exact  date  of  the  deposit  of  the 
remains  cannot  be  exactly  amertained,  the  expert  evidence  shows 
that  they  cannot  hav(^  been  there  more  than  eight  or  nine  months 
before  discovery.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
Cora  Crippen's  remains,  since  «he  disa[)peared  on  tlie  l>t  <,f  Frlirn- 
ary,  wherens  they  were  found  in  .Inly.  0.  They  are  wrapped  in 
a  pajama  jacket  which  is  proved  to  have  been  bought  by  her  for 
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her  husband  in  November,  1908.  One  or  two  items  in  this  aggre- 
gate of  positive  facts  may  possibly  be  a  mistaken  inference.  Sci- 
ence is  by  no  means  infallible,  even  in  the  ablest  of  hands.  But 
it  is  not  credible  that  all  can  be  mistaken.  Even  if  half  of  them 
alone  be  proved,  the  positive  evidence  points  unmistakably  to  the 
fact  that  the  mangled  llcsh  buried  in  the  collar  i.*  that  of  Cora 
Crippen. 


Thk  grounds  of  appeal  on  matters  of  law  presented  and  argued 
by  Crippen's  coun.«iel  before  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  were 
three,  viz.:  That  the  trial  was  invalidated  by  allowing  a  sick  juror 
to  separate  from  his  fellows  without  putting  him  in  charge  of  a 
sworn  bailiff ;  that  evidence  in  rebuttal  had  been  wrongly  admit- 
ted as  to  the  hi.story  of  a  pajama  suit,  part  of  which  was  found 
with  the  remains  buried  in  the  house  of  the  accused,  and  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had  misdirected,  or  had  not  sufficiently  direct- 
ed, the  jury  that  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  identity  of  the  re- 
mains was  upon  the  Crown.  It  was  al.^o  contended  that  the  evi- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  warnuit  the  finding  of  the  jun.'  that 
the  remains  were  those  of  Mrs.  Crippen. 

On  the  first  point  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  heard  witnesses, 
who  appoareil  before  it,  to  ascertain  exactly  what  had  happened 
with  re^-pect  to  the  juror  who  fell  ill.  It  was  established  that  he 
left  the  court  accompanied  by  an  un.sworn  bailiff  and  by  doctors, 
who  attended  him  and  asked  him  necessary  questions  as  to  his 
condition,  but  that  nothing  was  said  by  them  or  anyone  to  him 
about  the  ca.-^e.  It  wjis  also  stated  that  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  at  assizes  and  sessions,  it  was  not  the  practice  to  swear 
bailiffs  who  attended  a  juror  te!n[)oranly  leaving  the  court.  .And 
it  appeared  that  the  bailiff  had  boon  sworn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trial.  After  listening  to  the  evidence  of  the  bailiff,  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  held  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  show  that 
anyone  had  any  opportunity  of  tampering  with  the  juror.  They 
also  held  tiiat  the  rule  still  in  force  against  the  separation  of 
jiirors  in  ca.«es  of  treason,  treason  felony,  and  murder  did  not  re- 
quire the  j»irors  to  Ik*  k(>j)t  physically  Ingethor  throughout  the 
trial;  and,  further,  that  to  constitute  a  mis-trial  it  nnist  be  shown 
that  the  jury  could  not  be  rea.<senibled  untampered  with. 


The  second  ground  of  appeal  was  ba«ed  on  the  suggested  imfair- 
ness  of  springing  on  the  accused  without  notice,  by  way  of  re- 
buttal, evidence  which  could  have  l>een  called  as  part  of  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  This  contention  was  rejected,  and  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  judge  at  the  trial  is  entitled  in  his  discretion, 
subjt^ct  to  review  on  appeal.  t^>  admit  by  way  of  rebuttal  any  evi- 
dence which  is  relevant  and  admissible,  whether  or  not  it  could 
have  Ixen  tendered  as  part  of  the  cliief  evidence  for  the  Crown; 
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and  tliat  the  Apprllntc  Court  will  not  be  willing  to  ovfrridc  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  below  unless  satisfied  that  soiiielhing  unfair 
had  been  done  by  the  prosecution  in  reserving  tlie  evidence  ten- 
dered so  late  in  the  ca^e.  The  court  declined  to  limit  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  to  admit  rebutting  evidence  to  qosc^  where  aomething 
which  could  not  have  been  f(>re?ern  aro?p  out  of  tlio  conduct  of 
the  defense,  or  to  admit  that  the  lateness  of  the  stage  at  which 
the  evidence  was  admitted  was,  in  itself,  a  ground  for  reviewing 
the  exercise  of  the  judge's  discretion. 

As  TO  the  question  of  fact,  the  Appellate  Court  said :  "We  think 
there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which 
would  justify  the  verdict  at  which  they  arrived  "  And  as  to  the 
charge  of  the  Chief  Ju.«tice.  it  said:  "The  prisoners  eounsel  has 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  that  every  point  tliai  iiad  been 
made  on  hehalf  of  the  prisoner  was  put  to  the  jury,  and  fully 
and  fairly.  But  he  has  oritideed  a  phrase  used  here  and  a  [)hrasc 
used  there  in  the  course  of  a  long  summing  up.  Sitting  in  this 
court  we  have  oftou  snid  in  similar  cases  that  we  should  not  inter- 
fere where  attention  is  called  to  phrases  ambiguously  used  and 
not  expressed  ^uite  so  fully  and  clearly,  or  not  expressed  with  the 
exactitude  which,  as  counsel  points  out,  might  have  been  used. 
We  must  look  and  see  whether,  taking  the  summing  up  as  a  whole, 
the  ju^ge  has  put  the  issue  fairly  to  the  jury;  whether  all  the 
evidence  was  before  them,  and  whether  the  jurlro  ndequately  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  jury  to  where  lay  the  burden  of  pn>of. 
*  ♦  *  We  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  that  has 
been  leveled  at  the  summing  up,  it  did  put  adequately,  fully  and 
fairly  the  complete  case  for  the  prisoner,  and  that  no  injustice 
has  been  done  oy  any  term,  phrase  or  sentence  used  in  the  sum- 
ming  up." 

The  Crippen  case  in  England  and  the  Hyde  case  in  Missouri 
seem  to  recall  the  words  of  Coke,  quoted  by  Blackstone:  ''Of  all 
species  of  murder,  the  most  detestable  is  that  by  poison,  because 
it  can  of  all  others  be  the  least  prevented  either  by  manliood  or 
forethought."  Special  punishment  was  provided  for  the  offense 
of  poisoning  in  the  civil  law.  In  Henr\'  VTTT's  time  poison  was 
declared  to  be  treason,  punishable  by  boiling  to  death.  This  ex- 
traordinary punishment  eeems  to  have  been  adopter!  ijy  the  leg- 
islature from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  crime  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  for  the  preamble  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII  informs 
us  that  John  Rouse,  a  conk,  had  been  lately  convicted  of  throwing 
poison  into  a  large  pot  of  broth  prepared  for  Hie  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter*? family  and  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  ^aid  John 
House  was  by  a  retrospective  clause  of  the  same  statute  ordered  to 
be  boiled  to  death.  Lord  Ooke^  indeed,  mentions  several  instances 
of  peKBons  flu£fering  this  homd  punishment  In  1647  all  new 
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treiisoiis  enuctcd  by  Henry  VIII  were  repealed  by  a  statue  of  Ed- 
ward I,  wliicli  provided  tliat  all  wilful  killing  by  poisoning  shall 
l>e  adjudged  wilful  murder  of  maliee  prepense.  Tlii*  view  of 
poisoning  found  its  way  into  our  state  statutes  which,  beginning 
with  Pennsylvania  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  .sought  to 
grade  the  crime  of  hoinieide  and  to  establish  degrees  of  naurder 
and  manslaughter.  Under  these  statutes  the  use  of  poison  in  caus- 
ing death  raises  an  irrebutable  presumption  and  takes  the  place 
of  deliberation  and  prenteditation  and  makes  the  homicide  of  the 
same  degree  of  atrocity  as  if  it  were  accomplished  by  other  means 
and  accompanied  by  wilfulness,  deliberation  and  premeditation. 
In  the  Crippen  case  the  death  having  been  proven  to  have  been 
cjiti.ifd  by  poisoning,  capital  punishment  was  the  only  one  that 
could  fit  the  offense  at  all,  and  no  other  penalty  could  l>e  imposed; 
but  in  the  Hyde  case,  a  Kansas  City  jury  which,  under  our  law, 
asses.M's  the  penalty,  thoutiht  death  too  severe  a  punishment  for  a 
criminal  who  had  lieen  eonvieied  of  poi.soning  one  man  and  was 
also  under  indictment  for  murdering  or  attempting  to  murder 
eight  or  nine  other  people.  He  wiL-  .■-entenced  to  the  j)eni- 
tentiary  for  life,  whicli  in  actual  practice  in  MisiS4)uri  means  hardly 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  less  than  that  when  the  pardoning 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  or  sentimental  governor. 


Some  months  ago  the  Pockkt  referred  to  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  to  the  effect  that  a  foreigner  who  has  not 
yet  acquired  a  clear  notion  of  the  Puritan  Sunday  and  who  lived 
in  a  eonnnunity  where  he  could  not  be  expected  to  acquire  it,  was 
not  a  pennon  of  good  moral  eliaraeler,  .<5uch  as  the  law  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  requires  an  applicant  for  naturalizjition  to  be.  Now  the 
DocKKT  finds,  as  he  expected  to  find,  a  Federal  judge  in  \Vi.«coniin 
hohling  an  entirely  different  opinion;  and  his  reasiins  for  this 
view  an'  a  welcome  answer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Illinois  court. 
Says  the  judge:  "The  a|»plieant  is  a  sidoon  kcei)cr,  whose  place 
of  business  is  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  a  city  having  approxi- 
matfly  ;{.")(),000  inhabitants.  Il  is  estimated  that  7.'  p^-r  cent  of  the 
p<»I)ulation  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  of  this  number  a  large  pro- 
portion are  of  (lerman  extraction.  There  are,  and  for  many  yean? 
ia«t  past  have  been,  jnore  than  2000  saloons  doing  business  in  Mil- 
waiikce.  For  more  JIimm  forly  years  the  state  statute,  the  '.Sunday 
closini;  act.'  as  it  i<  e:dled.  h:i.-  been  upon  the  statute  book.  Dur- 
ing all  of  that  time  no  eff«»rt  ha.«<  been  made,  either  by  the  munici- 
pal or  state  authorities,  to  enforce  that  statute  within  the  city  "f 
Milwiuikeo.  During  all  this  time  these  saloons  have  been  kept  open 
on  the  Sabbath  Day,  without  concealment  or  disguise.  The  old 
rjerman  adheres  with  tenacity  to  the  habits  and  cu.«toms  of  the 
fatherland.  He  wishes  to  have  the  saloon  kept  rpf  it  on  Sunday, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  revelry  or  debauch,  but  as  a  meeting  place 
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for  friends  and  neighbore,  and  he  looks  upon  it  as  his  club,  where 
he  may  associate  in  a  friendly  way  with  acqoaintances,  sip  his 
beer,  and  smoke  his  pipe.   He  views  it  purely  as  a  social  matter. 

During  all  these  years  no  drunkenness  or  disorder  has  resulted. 
Ardent  temperance  people,  seeing  that  no  evil  results  follow  this 
practice  in  this  community,  have  ceased  all  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  short,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  dty  is  in  harmony 
with  the  view  suggested  by  the  applicant  in  his  testimony.  The 
applicant  testified  that  as  a  matter  of  personal  preference  he  would 
mnoh  prefer  to  close  up  his  place  on  Sunday,  hut  that  when  his 
2000  competitors  kept  open  he  was  obliged  to  do  likewise  or  lose 
his  patronage  ;  that,  if  any  effort  were  to  be  made  on  behalf  of 
the  municipality  or  the  public  to  enforce  the  Sunday  closing  law, 
he  would  gladly  acquiesce  and  close  his  place.  Upon  the  hearing 
the  learned  district  attorney  was  forced  to  admit  that,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  state  govennuent  to  en- 
force the  Sunday  closing  act  in  this  community.    Public  senti- 
ment is  still  the  all-compelling  power,  as  it  was  when  the  Roman 
maxim  proclaimed  that  'the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.' 
Any  legislature  that  establishes  police  regulations  in  defiance  of 
public  sentiment  must  suffer  the  humiliation  of  seeing  their  man- 
date disregarded.  The  question  is  whether,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  court  should  find  that  the  ap[ilicant  has  not  behaved 
himself  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character  during  the  five  years 
last  past   *   *   *   What  is  meant  by  good  moral  character? 
What  standard  does  the  statute  contemplate?  It  is  plain  that  it 
does  not  require  the  highest  degree  of  moral  ezcelienee.  A  good 
moral  cliaractor     one  that  measures  up  as  good  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  in  which  the  party  live?;  that  is,  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  average  citizen.   Ordinary  care  is  the  test  of  lia- 
bility in  every  case  of  negligence.   This  standard  is  arrived  at, 
not  by  the  overcautious  or  the  reckless  man,  but  by  the  average 
man,  representing  the  great  mass  of  men.  So  here,  where  the  law 
says  a  good  moral  character,  it  means  such  a  reputation  as  will  pa^s 
muster  with  tbo  nverage  mnn     Tt  need  not  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  common  mass  of  people,   ^ipplyiup  this  test  to  the  particu- 
lar case,  we  find  that  the  views  and  behavior  of  the  applicant  are 
in  accord  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
community.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  applicant  must  be  able 
to  rise  to  such  moral  elevation  that  he  may  analyze,  criticize,  and 
reject  the  prevailing  opinions  and  settled  convictions  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  in  the  clear  blue  of  rif^hteousiiess  choose  for  himself 
a  course  of  action  dictated  by  Ids  quickened  oousciejic'e.    To  meet 
such  a  test  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher,  while  the  statute  ii  aah- 
isfied  with  a  citizen  whose  behavior  is  up  to  the  level  of  the  aver^ 
age  citizen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  appli- 
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oant,  as  disclosed  by  his  ^aminatioD,  which  would  brand  him  as 
a  deliberate  lawbreaker.   *       *   It  must  be  remembered  that 

the  act  of  keeping  open  one's  saloon  on  the  Sabbath  is  unlawful, 
not  in  and  of  itself,  but  merely  because  it  has  been  prohibited  by 
an  arbitrary  act  of  the  lejo^slature.  Men  of  the  highest  moral  char- 
acter always  have  aiid  always  will  differ  as  to  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  sumptuary  and  jpoUce  regulations.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
i^plicant  should  be  denied  citizenship  because  he  has  fallen  in 
with  the  general  public  sentiment  of  the  count  unity  in  which  he 
lives.  There  is  in  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  applicant  no 
moral  turpitude,  and  nothing  evincing  a  callonsod  conscience,  and 
it  would  not,  in  ray  judgment,  be  a  fair  construction  of  the  act  of 
CJongress  to  re(juire  the  applicant  to  rise  above  his  environment 
and  show  by  his  behavior  tnat  his  moral  character  was  above  the 
level  of  the  average  citizen.  For  these  reaaonsj  the  objections  will 
be  overruled,  and  the  applicant  will  be  admittiBd  to  citizenship/' ' 


Thb  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Colorado  that  beauty,  as 

well  as  utility,  is  entitled  to  le^  protection,  and  that  a  canon, 
a  waterfall,  a  beautiful  grove  of  flowers  and  trees  forming  a  mag- 
nificent landscape,  are  not  tn  bo  rnthlp«sly  destroyed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  money-making,  ib  one  to  be  heartily  commended  by 
every  citizen  of  the  land.  In  the  past  we  have  cared  very  little 
for  tiiis  kind  of  thing;  many  of  our  people  would  cut  down  a  fine 
old  tree  with  hardly  less  compunction  than  they  would  kill  a 
poisonous  reptile,  and  for  two  decades  after  the  civil  war  our  nar 
tional  architecture,  as  it  wns  directed  from  Waahinffton,  and  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  custom  houses,  postoffices  and  other  Federal  build- 
ings of  that  period,  was  simply  hideous.  But  art  is  making  its 
way  in  this  country  and  the  artistic  feeling  is  extending  and  as 
our  common  law  is  based  upon  the  feelings  and  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  it  is  time  for  our  coortB  to  recognize  these 
tbiiiirs  In  the  Colorado  case  a  town  company  owned  =overnl  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  it  improved  at  fireM  expense,  for  a  sum- 
mer resort.  On  this  land  is  what  is  known  as  Cascade  Canon, 
through  which  a  small  precipitous  stream  flows.  The  mist  and 
spray  from  its  numerous  falls  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vege- 
tation, which  renders  the  canon,  stream,  and  falls  a  thing  of  rare 
beauty,  and  attracts  many  visitors.  But  a  business  corporation 
for  the  supplying  of  electricity  by  waterpower  claimed  the  right 
to  take,  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  water>  of  this 
stream  and  to  leave  in  its  place  a  waterless  bed  and  destroyed  and 
ruined  vegetation.  But  on  complaint  of  the  Town  Company  the 
Federal  Court  holds  that  the  use  of  the  Btre<im  in  creating  the  falls 
and  maintaining  the  verdure  was  a  beneficial  use  within  the  con- 

*Re  Hopp,  179  Fed.  562. 
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stitution,  which  could  not  be  taken  away  from  the  owners.  Pub- 
lic health,  said  the  court,  ia  a  beneficial  use.  Rest  and  recreation 
is  a  beneficial  use;  and  for  that  purpose  water  is  used  to  make 
beautiful  lawna,  shady  avenues,  attractive  homes,  and  public  parks. 
The  world  delights  in  scenic  beauty,  but  mu.«t  scenic  beauty  dis- 
appear because  it  has  no  appraised  cash  value?  And  the  court  an- 
swers this  last  question  in  the  negative.* 


On  a  good  deal  lower  plane  and  by  a  good  deal  lower  court  ia  a 
decision  in  Chicago  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  that  city  holding 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  forbidding  billboards 
with  advertising  signs  on  streets  and  boulevards  facing  public 
parks  is  unconstitutional.  The  judge  thinks  that  the  police  power 
is  limited  to  public  safety  and  public  morals,  and  that  unless  the 
billboards  are  unsafe  to  passers  by  or  contain  immoral  pictures  or 
advertisements,  the  police  power  is  ineffectual  to  do  anything;* 
and  that  it  cannot  be  evoked  or  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life  by  means  of  beautiful  surroundings  or 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying,  developing  and  improving  the  aes- 
thetic sense.  The  I>3Cket,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  say  on  which 
platform  he  would  stand — that  of  the  Federal  juri.st  or  the  Chi- 
cago police  judge— would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  making  his 
decision. 

'Cascade  Town  Co.  v.  Empire  ♦Halter  Sign  Works  v.  Physical 
Water  Co..  181  Fed.  1013.  Cult.  School. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  TBrsrs  and  Trusttes, — By  Jaritr  Wak 
Pkkby.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Edwin  A.  Huwes.  Jr. 
in  two  volumeB.    Boston:   Little,  Brown  A  Co. 

Perry  on  Trusts  Is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  many  legal  treatise* 
of  anthority  which  have  been  written  in  the  United  States.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  issued  forty  years  ago  and  was  noticed  at  length  in  the  Retiev 
of  that  year.  The  book  was  then  in  one  volume  of  1,938  pages.  Three 
years  later  a  second  edition  was  issued  in  two  volumes  and  it  has  been  r^ 
vised  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  profession  four  times  since  then.  Tht 
sixth  edition  which  Is  now  presented  to  the  American  bar  contains  verr 
few  changes  la  text,  but  cites  the  new  cases  and  notes  new  developments 
of  the  law.  The  editor  of  the  sixth  edition  has  done  his  work  well.  Tt« 
book  has  not  been  unduly  expanded  but  no  important  point  has  been 
omitted.  After  all,  what  can  be  said  of  a  classic  like  this  except  that  it 
has  long  ago  established  its  place  as  the  leading  American  authority  on 
the  law  of  trusts  and  trustees  and  that  no  lawyer's  library  can  be  a  real 
law  library  without  including  these  two  volumes. 

CoMPKNDiirM  OF  the  Law8  OF  MEXICO. — OflBclally  authorized  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government.  By  Johepu  Whelehs,  of  the  St  Louis,  Missouri,  bar. 
In  two  volumes.    St.  Loul.s:   F.  H.  Thomas  I.aw  Book  Co. 

In  two  volumes  containing  in  all  over  one  thousand  pages,  Mr.  Whelen 
baa  contributed  a  most  important  work,  not  only  to  the  American  lawyer, 
but  to  the  commercial  community  of  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
our  country  and  of  Mexico  are  close  neighbors,  but  they  live  under  an  en- 
tirely different  system  of  laws  and  one  which  on  many  important  ques- 
tions of  business  and  dally  life  Is  entirely  dissimilar  from  our  own.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  a  resident  of  Missouri  or  of  Ohio  or  of  New  York  to 
guess  pretty  closely  what  the  law  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  t])e 
Province  of  Ontario  Is  upon  any  familiar  topic  but  he  would  be  far  astray 
were  he  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  law  of  Mexico.  There  should  be 
within  the  call  of  the  American  lawyer  and  business  man  a  thorough  com- 
pendium of  the  codes  and  laws  of  Mexico,  particularly  those  relating  to 
business  affairs,  and  that  this  work  has  been  so  well  done  In  these  two 
volumes  Is  a  subject  of  congratulation:  and  that  it  should  have  been  pre- 
pared by  one  who  has  given  special  study  to  Mexican  law  as  well  as  to 
Spanish  and  civil  law  generally,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  can  be 
relied  upon  as  trustworthy.  Indeed  the  two  volumes  have  been  specially 
endorsed  by  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

The  publishers'  work  is  excellent  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  a  more 
than  ordinarily  complete  index  to  all  the  chapters  and  sectioms  of  the 
volumes. 
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FokEiex  CiTATiONB  IX  THE  WiflooNsiir  RETOKra.  (BS'UO)  Compiled  by 
B.  K.  MiujEB,  of  tbe  Miiwaukee  Imr. 

This  is  one  of  those  labor  saving  books  which  are  addressed  princi- 
pally to  the  ownprs  of  sets  of  state  reports.  It  covers  nearly  one  hundred 
volumes  of  tbe  Wisconsin  Reports  and  givea  all  the  citations  of  other 
reports,  domestic  and  foreign,  contained  in  the  opinions  in  these  one 
hundred  ▼olumea.  The  Urge  number  of  foreign  eitatione  in  the  American 
judicial  opinions  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  this  boolc,  contains  no  less 
tlian  six  hundred  pages. 

TuK  Law  a.vu  Phactice  is  BA^KBtncY  Unulb  the  National  Ba.nkbupicy 
Act  op  189S.— By  Wilmam  Miller  Collieb.  Eighth  Edftton  with  amend* 

ments  of  1^*03.  1"'^'  rtnd  1010,  and  with  decisions  to  date  Fhank  B. 
Gilbert,  ot  the  Albany  bar.    Albany.  N.  Y.:   Matthew,  Bender  &  Co. 

This  is  another  well  known  law  book,  though  it  has  not  the  age  of 
Perry  on  Trusts.  The  first  edition  was  Issued  In  1.S9S  and  such  has  been 
tiio  rapid  changes  in  the  law  by  amendments  and  uiiierwlse  that  we  have 
in  tw<^Te  years  no  less  tlian  eight  editions.  The  author's  apologj  for  a 
nev  edition  in  a  year  Is  given  in  the  preface  wliere  he  says:  'The  eighth 
edition  of  this  work  is  made  necessary  by  the  important  amendments  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910.  N'^arly  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  and  in  that  period, 
aboat  Ave  hundred  bankiuytey  cases  have  been  reported,  many  of  them 
very  important  Tlie  amendments  of  1910  were  prq^ared  by  acknowledged 
experts  in  bankruptcy  law,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  many  disturbing 
questions,  in  respect  to  which  a  nnmbrr  of  controversies  had  arisen,  and 
of  obviating  the  confusion  which  h.u]  :ii  isen  because  of  divergent  views  as 
to  the  compensation  of  receivers  and  trustees.  These  amendments  are  far 
reaching  in  their  effOjct  They  oompletely  nullify  many  decisions  which 
were  controlling  in  the  several  jurisdietions.  In  Tiew  of  the  many 
changes  thus  made  in  the  law,  the  publishers,  in  furtherance  of  their 
policy  of  keeping  this  work  abroa'^t  of  thf  time"?,  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  cause  a  new  edition  thereof  to  l»o  iJiepuieii  and  published." 

Ordinarily  it  would  seem  rather  an  imposition  on  book  buyere  to  issue 
a  new  edition  so  soon,  but  wo  fed  compelled  to  admit  that  under  the 
peculiar  cireumstances  in  the  ease  the  editor  has  made  a  good  plea  of 
Justification.  Every  lawyer  who  practices  In  the  bankruptcy  courts  Is 
familiar  with  this  work.  It  is  not  essential  to  go  Into  details  In  regard 
to  wtutt  it  contains;  it  la  sufflcient  to  say  that  within  its  covers  will  l>e 
found  the  wholo  law  of  bankruptcy. 

# 

The  Law-^  oi-  E\(.i..vxd. — A  complete  stafcment  of  the  whole  law  of  Bug* 
land.  By  the  Right  Honorable.  The  Earl  of  Hulshmy,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  1885-1886,  1886-1892,  and  1895-1905,  and 
Other  lawyers.  Vol.  XII.  Philadelphia:  Cromarty  Law  Book  Co.  1910. 

These  Tolumes  have  been  rertewed  in  these  columns  as  thsy  amieared. 
The  present  volume  contains  four  great  titl^:   Equity,  Estate  and  Other 

Death  Duties,  Estoppel  and  Evidence.  The  first,  third  and  fourth  will 
be  valuable  aids  to  our  own  lawyers,  while  tbe  second  ought  to  be  of 
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Interest  to  persons  In  al!  parts  of  the  country  -who  are  studying  bettw 
systems  of  state  taxation  aiul  who  believe  that  an  InUetitauce  ta:^  U  a  far 
better  means  of  raising  revenue  than  our  otooxlous  and  impotent  pe^ 
KMMt  property  uam.  As  tbto  sr«at  work  prosrenw,  Iti  vldo  mm  «ad 
fli9  tliorougli  mamisr  In  vblcb  It  Is  earried  m  IweomM  mora  cImt  to  tbi 

rL'vlewer  and  it  will  remain  for  many  years  tbe  best  COllip0Bdlim  0(  tii 
laws  of  England  for  the  practitioner  and  the  student 

Thk  Commebciai.  Powi.r  op  OnrousR  Coynwna  m  tbk  Liokt  or  In 
Ouaix.— By  Daxw  Wau  es  Bbow.i.  Pb.  D.  G.  P.  Putnaw'o  Soorn.  Nnr 
York.  1910. 

This  hook  Is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  discover  the  opinions  and  plI^ 
poses  of  tbe  men  who  froxaed  the  Coas4tutloa  regarding  tbe  commerce 
dftWO  4tf  that  iDltrument.  Mr.  Brown  first  devotes  several  chapters  to 
Uw  iii0f«Miiti  p^reeedlns  the  CoostittitloDal  Ckmventlon.  beglpning  vltb 
tho  Vtur  Jersey  ftoeolntlons  of  1778.  He  tb«n  eoaaUm      work  ol  Hi 

conTontion  and  the  InterpreUtiori  of  the  commerce  claiM  tn  tbe  iMi 
eonventloos  and  the  early  sesalons  of  Coasreis. 

Mr.  Brown  ehowe  bow  It  cune  about  tbat  tbe  movement  to  eonftr  Mi- 
'  tlonal  powers  upon  the  Consretis  of  the  Confederation  was  changed  into  a 
demand  for  a  strong  central  government,  and  indicates  the  significance 
ttt  tbto  change  ttpeii  tbe  Interpretation  ot  tbe  powers  «f  Oottgrem  eier 
rnninti  rce.  Instead  of  this  power  t>einR  conceived  as  limited  to  those 
regulations  which  were  deemed  essential  and  desirable  in  the  early  daj» 
eC  tbe  gOverameBti  Its  scope  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  complete 
power  of  government  control  over  such  subject  except  in  so  far  as  limitsr 
tions  were  placed  upon  the  same  by  the  constitution.  He  also  traces  tbt 
development  of  the  plan  to  have  Congress  regulate  commerce  until  it 
came  to  include  ezpreee  power  over  interstate  commerce  and  eommeiea 
wltb  tbe  Indian  tribes  ea  well  «•  fiorelga  ceomeree,  «ad  «on,«ihidM  tbit  it 
was  the  Intention  to  make  tbo  pover  Of  CoBgrese  In  the  former  flelds  v 
extensive  as  in  the  latter. 

In  a  Unal  cbapter  Mr.  Brown  ebows  from  an  examination  «f  Jndidd 
decisions  that  the  Supreme  rourt,  when  It  came  to  pass  upon  the  com- 
merce clause,  adopted  a  conception  of  the  power  ot  Congress  as  extensive 
as  tbat  wblch  bad  prevailed  In  tbe  Constltutlenal  CeoventtoB  and  In  coif 
temporary  opinion.  The  book  is  well  written  and  the  argument  Is  sup- 
ported by  numerous  references  to  authorities.  It  will  be  ot  particular  In- 
terest and  vnhle  In  connection  with  tbe  recent  demand  for  new  aiVilMr 
tloBi  Of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  aommeresi 

The  Hir.ir  Coi-rt  or  PAni.tAMi.NT  anh  Its  Si  ciUMAr  v.-  An  Historical  Essay 
on  the  Boundaries  between  Legielatiou  and  Adjudication  In  England. 
By  CiiARi.Es  Howard  McIi.waix.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  ProfesBor  flf 

Histon',  Bov.-doin  College.    Yale  University  Pre«is.  1910. 

Tbe  dignified  tltlo  and  uuggestive  sub-title  of  this  work  are  well  borne 
out  in  its  contents.  Professor  McUwaln  has  written  a  unique  book  tbe 
reading  of  wblch  cannot  fall  to  Interest  tbe  lawyer  ot  today  who  !•  it 
•enreb  of  blatorleal  enplaiisllons  of  promt  day  evnttttiiUMial  praeUaMk 
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American  students  of  the  history  of  law  In  particular  should  be  grateful 
for  a  work  which  throws  such  clear  light  on  the  origin  and  character  of 
tbe  present  day  attitude  of  the  courts  of  law  towards  legislation  in  this 
oowitrr. 

Professor  Mdlwaln  has,  as  a  result  of  his  careful  and  open-minded 
lnvestir:nt1on  rome  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Parliament  in  the  English  system  of  government  clearly  dates  from 
the  middle  seventeenth  century  instead  of  from  a  much  earlier  time.  In 
order  to  estaUteh  this  point  he  makes  a  careful  and  sooiewliat  detailed 
ozaminatlon  of  English  constitntieaal  and  legal  history  relating  to  tho 
problems  of  central  admin!  t ration.  After  a  brief  but  suggestive  prtfhWB 
In  which  the  perspective  of  his  work  is  furnished,  the  author  gives  us, 
In  Chapter  I,  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  feudal  rath«»r  than  national 
character  of  Normau  and  early  Plantagenet  England  and  the  relation  (tf 
the  eaHy  rogral  council  to  the  parllanittit  A  valuable  note  to  this  chapter 
dlacuesee  the  adTlslng  and  consenting  powers  of  the  Judges  In  council. 
In  his  second  chapter,  Professor  Mdlwaln  clearly  establishes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ror.pppt  of  fundamental  law  in  later  mediaeval  and  early  mod- 
ern England  and  the  influence  of  the  great  constitutional  struggle  In 
modifying  and  changing  this  concept  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Many  Interesting  illustrations  of  the  recognition  of  the  fundammtal  law 
down  to  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  are  given  and  the  conclusion  reached 
is  that  out  of  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  "grew  the  doctrine 
of  legislative  sovereignty  which  has  had  an  unbroken  history  down  to 
our  own  time."  Evidences  of  the  fundamental  law  and  of  the  growth  of 
the  legislative  sovereignty  of  parliament  are  furnished  In  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Chapter  III  Is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
earlier  functions  of  parliament  as  a  court  rather  than  a  legislature  under 
the  five  heads  of,  '*The  Fusion  of  Legislation  and  .Tudicature."  "Th^  Evi- 
dence of  Words."  "The  Evidence  Furnished  by  the  Beginnings  of  tho 
Commons  and  the  Early  Organization  of  Parliament,"  *'  'Acts'  of  Parlia- 
ment," and  ''Parliamentary  Privilege."  The  whole  chapter  shows  dearly 
how  dlfllcult  it  was  to  distinguish  between  the  older  position  and  powers 
of  parliament  as  a  high  court  and  Its  later  acquired  claims  to  legislative 
sovereignty.  As  In  provjons  ("haptors  the  gi  neral  argument  is  well  forti- 
fied by  special  illustrations  in  the  supplementary  notes. 

To  the  kiwyer,  and  especially  to  the  lawyer  In  this  country  where  the 
traditions  and  practices  of  the  older  English  have  been  so  closely  adhered 
to,  the  fourth  chapter  of  Professor  Mcllwaln's  !  n  i  \vill  have  special  ali^ 
nlflcance.  It  discusses  the  romnlfcated  relations  of  Judiciary"  and  "Leg- 
islature," and  shows  how  the  prp-em!nence  of  the  latter  over  the  former 
is  a  unique  feature  of  modern  English  constitutional  development,  while 
in  the  United  States  the  ^der  and  more  hlstorlcsl  viewpoint  Is  rdlected 
"in  the  great  powers  exercised  by  our  courts,  by  virtue  of  their  inherent 
character,  or  under  the  Interpretation  of  the  constitutional  phrase,  "due 
process  of  law."  The  whole  chapter  affords  an  interesting  and  timely 
explanation  of  the  seeming  lack  of  respect  for  imrliamentary  legislation 
by  English  Judges  in  the  past  and  for  the  survival  Of  ideas  and  practlceo 
in  the  present  that  reflect  the  theory  that  judges  and  courts  have  the 
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right  to  safpptiard  and  Interpret  the  fundamental  law.  The  notes  to  this 
(  haptt  r  dealing  with  "Parliamentary  Omnipotence  p.nd  International 
Law,  "Parliament  as  an  Advisory  Council,"  "The  Delegation  of  Power  by 
Farllament/'  and  '^Secondary  Legislation  In  Bngland,"  are  all  particularly 
Taluable  to  tlie  student  of  constitutional  law.  The  fifth  and  final  chapter 
of  the  work  traces  the  political  hlBtory  of  parliamentary  supremacy  from 
the  time  of  the  Tudors.  In  this  connection  the  author  takes  occaHion  to 
criticise  the  real  value  of  the  concppt  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament 
as  the  basis  of  modern  i^^nglish  government  and  points  out  that  "it  is 
Bngllah,  not  unlTorsal,  not  even  British,"  and  that  It  la  the  product  of 
condtttona  that  have  lonir  eeaaed  to  exist 'and  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  British  Empire.  As  for  the  future.  Professor  Mcllwaln  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  another  constitutional  revolution  will  surely  talce  place  v/hereby 
the  theory  of  British  government  will  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  facts 
and  the  real  power  will  reside  in  the  commonwealth  or  state. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  a  worlc  like  this  dears 
and  corrects  our  knowledge  of  the  historical  background  of  American  law 
'dv(]  rrmstitutlonal  practice.  Tf  proves  the  point  now  hecomin,?  generally 
recoL'ii i:  I'd  that  "in  America  many  of  those  traditionnl  powers  and  func- 
tions have  remained  in  the  courts  which  in  England  have  to  a  greater 
extent  been  excluded  by  the  rigour  of  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary 
soyerelgnty.*'  We  predict  for  Professor  Mcllwain's  work  a  high  place  In 
the  ranks  of  literature  relating  to  English  and  American  oonstitutitmal 
and  legal  development 

Rack  DrRriNCTioxs  iv  AMrnif  Ax  Law. — By  QvLBEK  THOMAS  Stephensor. 

New  York!    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1910. 

"America  has  today  no  problem  more  perplexing  and  disquieting  than 
that  of  the  proper  and  permanent  relations  existing  between  the  white 
and  colored  races."  Tet»  "Hie  Negro  Problem**  has  become  a  meaningless 
phrase  In  recent  speech,  for  even  persons  who  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  Negro  have  little  knowledge  of  the  real  problems  of  bis  race.  The 
recent  literature  on  the  subject,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Raker's, 
"Followin.e;  the  Color  Line."  leaves  the  average  reader  In  Ignorance  of 
the  cuuditions  which  have  caused  so  much  agitation  of  the  race  question. 
Impressions  formed  from  sensational  news  items  haye  been  responsible 
for  the  variance  existing  among  people  who  were  united  In  a  desire  to 
aid  In  the  solution  of  the  problem.  A  most  valuable  remedy  for  the 
situation  has  appeared  In  Mr.  Stephenson's  hook. 

This  is  the  first  succinct  statement  of  the  actual  distinctions  made  be- 
tween the  races  by  the  laws  of  the  various  states  since  1865,  and  In  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  While  It  Is  not  especially  written  for  law- 
yers, but  rather  for  the  general  reader  interested  in  public  problems  and 
for  the  student  of  the  Boclal  and  economic  history  nf  the  South,  It  will 
prove  a  valuable  reference  book  to  the  lawyer  in  general  practice.  The 
chapters  on  "What  Is  a  Negro?"  and  "Separation  of  Races  in  Schools." 
for  instance,  contain  matter  of  very  general  Intereat,  Bueh  chapters  as 
"Civil  Rights  of  Negroes,"  and  "Negro  In  Court  Room,"  wiU  pioye  par> 
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ticularly  serviceable  to  the  legal  profession,  though  the  style  Is  so  im- 
technical  that  their  interest  for  the  Renoral  reader  is  not  lost.  Fortu- 
nately, Mr.  Stephenson  abandoned  hl&  early  idea  of  confining  his  inves* 
tigatlon  to  the  Soufheni  states— m  a  trestlse*  Its  vslue  Is  m«ch  greater; 
and  In  eorrectlng  the  Impression  tbat  distinctions  exist  and  taave  existed 
in  the  laws  of  only  southern  states,  its  mission  is  much  enlarged. 

Many  of  the  chapters  appeared  In  the  Americas  Law  Review  during 
1909,  but  they  are  now  presented  in  revised  and  completed  form.  The 
citations  are  also  more  copious,  but  have  been  conveniently  relegated  to 
the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter. 

Two  chapters  on  **8iiffrage"  and  "Race  Distinctions  versus  Race  Dis> 
criminations"  are  nov-  pnblished  for  the  first  time.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  Bcholarlv  history  of  the  long  fight  which  began  wltli  the  fifteenth 
amendment  and  which  is  not  yet  finished.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  oottstltntl(MiaI  plMae  (tf  the  suffrage  struggle,  and  the  antlior's  mastery 
of  constitutional  law  makes  this  an  Important  part  of  the  book.  The  suf- 
frage qualifications  In  the  various  states  are  tabnlated  in  usable  form. 

It  is  in  the  chapter  on  "Race  Distinctions  versus  Race  Discrimination" 
that  the  author  expref5ses  his  perf?onal  views  and  gives  his  conclusions 
based  on  the  facts  of  the  preceding  chapters.  An  erudite  Southerner, 
whose  intimate  contact  with  various  races  In  both  North  and  Bouth  has 
given  him  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  conditions,  end  sympathy  with 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  destinations  which  have  been  made, 
no  one  in  the  New  South  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  them.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  read  that  "if  Negroes  were  in  every  way  equally  advanced  with 
white  people,  race  distinctions  would  probably  be  even  more  pronounced 
than  now.  .  *  .  The  result  of  the  honest  enforcement  of  race  distlno' 
tlons  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  weaker  race.  .  .  The  welfare 
of  both  rfirps — and  this  concluplon  applies  equally  to  the  other  non- 
cancasian  — requires  the  recognition  of  race  distinction-  and  the 

obliteration  oi  race  dlacrimlnations."  However  willing  one  may  be  to 
sbftre  in  these  conclusions*  the  InTsstigation  which  has  preceded  them 
win  be  of  lasting  heneflt  to  the  conntry  at  large,  and  especlslly  to  tho 
Negro  race. 
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CHIBP  JUSTICE  WHITE. 

Edward  Douglass  White  by  nomination  of  President  Taft 
and  confiimation  of  the  senate  has  been  made  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  A  ntanber  of  sketches  of  him  have 
appeared,  bnt  none  of  them^  I  believe,  have  mentioned  cer- 
tain things  of  possible  interest  to  the  public,  and  certain 
other  things  of  real  importance.  Let  me  try  to  tell  of  these 
things. 

When  the  writer  first  met  Mr.  White  he  was  practicing 
law  in  New  Orleans.  This  was  in  1878.  Already  he  had 
won  rlistinction  at  home,  among  liis  own  people.  At  that 
time  tiie  leaders  of  the  New  Orleans  bar  loomed  up  large 
as  legal  lights  in  our  southern  sky.  There  were  John  A. 
Campbell,  himself  a  justice  on  the  supreme  bench  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war;  Thomas  Jefferson  Senimes;  Er- 
nest B.  Krattschnitt,  a  nephew  of  Judah  P*  Benjamin; 
Edgar  H.  Farrar,  whose  picture  adorned  a  recent  nnmber 
of  the  AscBBioAir  hkw  Bevikw,  and  Edward  Douglass  White. 
How  many  other  jurists  sonth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
came  up  to  the  measure  of  these  menf 

His  large  practice  was  dne,  of  course,  to  Mr.  White's 
ability,  but  it  helped  thereto,  no  doubt,  that,  although  every 
inch  an  American,  he  spoke  French  iluently.  It  is  doubt- 
less well  kiio^v  n  to  the  reader  that  multitudes  of  people  in 
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Louisiana  iiave  French  for  moflier  tongue.  Euglish  they 
speak  with  some  hesitation  and  more  reluctance. 

Nor  is  our  new  Chief  Justice  without  interest  in  the 
dassics.  I  remember  well  one  or  two  conversations  in  which 
he  sought  gpoidance  in  reviving  his  college  studies  in  Latin. 
What  the  resnlt  was  I  do  not  know,  but  it  bespeaks  a 
scholarly  trend  of  mind  that  a  lawyer,  burdened  with 
heavy  practice,  should  want  to  turn  aside  to  renew  his 
classical  studies. 

Judge  White's  administrative  work  in  behalf  of  higher 
education  must  not  be  forgotten.  Our  obligation  to  him 
here  is  very  great.  The  University  of  Ijonisiana  was  or- 
dered by  the  stat^  constitution  of  1845  to  l)e  founded  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  Departments  of  medicine,  of  law, 
and  of  sciences  and  letters  were  p:radiially  organized.  Of 
the  last  named  de})artment  the  writer,  on  recommendation 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  made  dean  in  1878.  In 
1882  Paul  Tulane  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  gave  to  seven- 
teen administrators,  among  whom  was  Judge  White,  a  con- 
siderable property  to  promote  higher  education  in  New 
Orleans*  The  writer  proposed  that  the  Tulane  foundation 
be  laid  upon  the  university  of  the  state.  Judge  White  and 
a  few  of  his  colleagues  championed  the  idea  immediately, 
but  others  feared  state  control.  By  a  narrow  mai^n  the 
resolution  to  consolidate  passed  the  board  of  administra- 
tors, hilt  when  this  action  was  siihmitted  to  Mr.  Tulane  he 
demurred.  Again  by  a  narrow  margin  the  administrators 
reversed  tlieir  former  action.  Tlie  situation  seemed  hope- 
less. Then  came  forward  Judge  White  and  a  few  others* 
with  a  proposition  that  the  state  give  to  the  Tulane  admin- 
istrators all  that  it  had  accumulated  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana.  What  a  proposition  to  make  to  a  sovereign 
state  1  To  compass  this  consolidation  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  a  constitutional  amendment  were  indispensable. 
The  writer,  with  considerable  help  but  with  a  scarcely  ac- 
quiescent state  board,  pulled  hard  on  one  side,  and  on  the 

1  PkiMttineiit  among  them  im  Edgar  H.  Fanar  and  Chariea  K  Fanner. 
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other  strove  the  progressives  amonf?  the  Tulano  iulrninis- 
trators.  The  act  was  passed  by  tlie  le^ri^<lature  in  1SS4, 
and  in  1888  the  amendment  was  a(loj)to(l  by  vote  of  the 
people.  Under  this  consolithitiou  was  founded  "Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,"  the  larfjest,  richest,  and  ]>rob- 
ably  (all  tilings  considered)  the  best  .seat  of  learning  south 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  UniviTsity  (»f  \'iririnia.  and  that  of 
Missouri.  This  achievement,  in  which  .luclge  White  i)lay('d 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  should  not  escape  attention.  All 
connection  with  Tulane  was  severed  by  hini  when,  nearly 
seventeen  years  ago,  at  the  call  of  President  t'levelund,  he 
l)ecame  a  justice  of  the  Supn'ine  Court. 

And  little  has  been  said,  I  believe,  about  the  notable  fa<'t 
that  our  new  Chief  Justice  is  master  of  two  great  sy.stcins 
of  law.  Louisiana  is  probably  the  only  state  in  our  union 
that  u.ses  a  code  derived  mainly  from  the  civil  law.  There 
the  people,  hearkening,  no  doubt,  to  French  tradition,  and 
prizing  justly  the  Code  Napoleon  and  that  of  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, hold  fast  to  their  goodly  inheritance.  If  this  seem 
queer,  let  us  remember  tliat  among  enlightened  nations, 
excepting  only  the  British  Jsles  and  their  colonies — rebel 
lious  or  otherwise — all  moWcin  codes  are,  so  to  speak,  but 
revised  editions  of  the  civil  law.  which  itself  hails  originally 
from  Rome.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Louisiana  has  always  ehmg 
to  her  noble  old  code.  There,  ac«'ordingIy,  when  a  lawyer 
appears  in  state  or  city  courts,  he  deals  with  a  civil  code; 
but,  in  appeals  to  Federal  courts  and  in  trials  under  United 
States  statutes,  he  is  confronted  with  our  .American  com 
mon  law.  Obviously  he  nnist  know  both.  Now  while  our 
common  law  is  not,  like  a  language  or  a  science,  a  single 
study,  but  is  rather  a  group  of  .studies,  different  and  yet 
related,  nevertheless,  here,  as  everywhere  else,  catholicity 
helps  greatly  towards  profundity.-  In  Furope,  or  on  the 
Continent  at  least,  it  is  difiicuit  to  explain  to  learned  men 
how  American  jurists  manage  to  get  on  with  only  one  sy.s- 


'  Perhaps  we  may  find  here.  In  leaders  of  iho  Now  Orleans  bnr 
IMtrt,  an  explanatioD  of  the  fact  that  have  always  towered  high. 
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t(  HI :  it  seems  like  running  a  race  with  only  one  log.  Now 
iiluropeans  have  often  starod  at  things  in  America  and 
learned  by  the  staring;  but  hero,  siiroly,  they  are  right  and 
we  are  wrong.  But  laying  lamentation  aside,  let  us  rather 
rejoice  that  our  new  Chief  Justice  knows  profoundly  the 
two  greatest  systems  of  law  that  the  wisdom  of  man  has 
hitherto  devised. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  Judge  White  was  called  to 
the  supreme  hench  hy  Mr.  Cleveland  and  moved  up  in  rank 
by  Mr.  Taft,  both  eminent  jurists;  and  the  latter  prefer- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  senate — ^never  lacking  in  able 
lawyers — ^immediately  and  unanimously.  Indeed,  waiving 
the  precedent  to  refer  appointments  to  a  committee  and  go- 
ing into  executive  session  the  senate  confirmed  him  in  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  a  long  stretch  of  time  from  John  Marshall 
to  Chief  Justice  White.  In  all  these  years  only  nine  men 
have  held  this  exalted  position — probahly  the  highest  of 
its  kind  on  earth.  Precedent  has  been  against  moving  up 
justices  already  on  the  supreme  bendi.  In  disregarding 
precedent  here  Mr.  Taft  has  given  another  proof  of  that 
ripeness  of  judgment  which  induced  many  of  us  Democrats 
to  vote  for  him  as  president. 

When  the  writer  first  met  Mr.  White^  he  was  living  as  a 
bachelor  with  his  mother  in  the  French  quarter  of  New 
Orleans,  which,  although  but  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  has 
itself  perhaps  100,000  inhabitants.  He  was  a  devoted  son. 
After  his  mother's  death  he  married,  rather  later  in  life 
than  most  men  do.  He  is  a  large  man,  standing  some  six 
feet  high,  and  weighing  200  pounds,  or  more.  His  head, 
too,  is  massive.  He  is,  indeed,  superb  looking.  His  man- 
ners are  very  courteous — genial  but  always  dignified.  Fond 
of  a  good  story  and  of  a  good  dish,  he  entertains  hospi- 
tably. His  home  is  noted  in  Washington  for  French  cook- 
ing and  fine  dinners.  He  signs  himself  *'E.  D.  White.''. 

In  high  position  the  judge  has  not  forgotten  old  friends. 
Some  years  after  he  went  to  the  supreme  bench,  the  writer, 
happening  to  be  in  Washington,  staid  over  an  afternoon  to 
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see  the  eoxat  and  to  look  on  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  I 

did  not  dream  that  he  would  recognize  me.  Promptly  at 
12  Hi.,  with  much  ceremoiiy  and  heraldinp^  by  the  clerk,  all 
in  official  dress,  the  Chief  Justice  first  .-nul  then  the  asso- 
ciates in  order  of  appointment  marelied  down  the  corridor 
into  the  courtroom.  The  writer,  standing  full  of  awe  back 
against  the  wall,  caught  a  quick  glance  from  Justice  White 
as  the  procession  moved  on.  Later,  when  all  were  seated, 
a  page  came  up  to  say:  **Mr.  Justice  White  wants  to  know 
if  you  are  not  Professor  Jesse  f"  On  hearing  the  reply  he 
came  to  the  lobby  for  a  few  moments.  A  hearty  handshake ; 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  had  to  be  declined  for  lack 
of  time;  a  warm  hug  wit£  big  right  arm;  and  he  hurried 
back  out  of  courtesy  to  the  attomcy,  who  was  droning 
steadily  on  in  argument. 

Some  years  later  the  University  of  Missouri,  during  my 
term  as  President  (1891-1908),  wislied  to  confer  upon  him 
the  degree  of  J>nctor  of  Laws.  Dr.  Jolin  T).  Lawson,  dean 
of  our  law  school  and  editor  of  the  American  Law  Review, 
waited  upon  him  to  ask  him  to  attend  the  next  cooimence- 
ment  and  receive  the  degree.  **0h,"  said  he,  ''that  is 
Jesse's  university.  I  will  come  with  pleasure/'  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  gave  an  invitation  from  our  state 
bar  association  to  deliver  the  annual  address.  To  this  he 
replied  quickly:  "Impossible,  gentlemen;  I  must  not  now 
speak  in  public  except  from  the  bench;  I  thank  you."  In 
former  days,  surely,  he  was  an  impressive  speaker.  The 
illness  of  Mrs.  White  took  them  off  to  Europe  before  com- 
mencement time,  and  universities  seldom  confer  honorary 
degrees  in  absentia;  but  the  LL.  D.  was  formaHy  arranted 
by  unanimous  votesj  nothing  is  lacking  but  the  public  con- 
ferring of  it. 

Judge  White  is  a  sincere  Christian.  Religion  with  him 
is  not  a  mere  form.  Like  Chief  Justice  Taney,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Church.  Differ  from  him  in  creed  we 
may,  as  most  of  us  do ;  but  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late his  sincerity. 
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Let  me  close  with  a  brief  bio2:raplii('al  s^umniary:  Born 
on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  November,  1845;  edu- 
cated in  Maryland  and  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  Georir^to^Ti, 
D.  C. ;  member  of  Catholic  Church;  served  in  Confrderate 
army;  called  to  bar  at  New  Orleans,  1868;  appointed  Jus- 
tice of  Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  1878;  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics; married;  administrator  of  Tulano  University,  1882- 
1894;  elected  United  States  senator,  1891;  called  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  from  senate  to  Supreme  Court,  1894;  resigned 
from  senate  to  take  seat  as  Justice;  named  Chief  Justice 
by  President  Taft,  December,  1910;  confirmed  by  senate 
unanimously! 

Columbia.  Mo.  RiCHAKD  HbNBT  JbSSE. 
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FOUB  UNIFORM  OOMMEBCIAL  ACTS. 

Men  have  eni^jiged  in  trade  since  history  be<?an,  and  the 
consummation  of  every  transaction  has  demanded  mutual 
submission  to  commercial  rules.  These  rules,  having  their 
origin  in  custom,  ever  expanding,  and  constantly  subject 
to  judicial  criticism,  form  the  body  of  jurisprudence  known 
as  the  law  merchant.  Law  so  developed  necessarily  affords 
a  degree  of  certainty  and  uniformity;  but  doubt  and  pre- 
tence with  respect  to  existence  or  extent  of  usage  still  in- 
duce frequent  resort  to  the  courts.  The  judicial  process  of 
moulding  custom  into  law  has  not  been  rapid,  and  the  sug- 
gestion  has  been  made  that  inasmuch  as  judges  are  not 
ordinarily  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  trade,  they  are  not 
keenly  sensible  of  commercial  expediency;  that  they  are 
more  or  less  inclined  to  apply  standards  other  than  com- 
mercial to  the  settk'niont  of  mercantile  disputes.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  do\'clo])niont  of  the  ineruautile  law  has 
been  attended  by  much  conflict  of  doctrine,  and  marked 
confusion  still  exists. 

Our  country,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  group  of  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  with  law-making  and  law-administering 
machinery,  each  legislating  and  deciding  primarily  for  itself 
alone,  is  full  of  conflicting  judicial  decisions  and  divergent 
customs  in  the  law  commercial.  Even  if  it  were  desirable, 
the  federal  congress  would  be  powerless  to  enact  a  body 
of  rules  governing  citizens  of  the  various  states  in  private 
mercantile  relations  and  contractual  engagements.  Exclud- 
ing tlie  national  tribunals,  the  commercial  law  declared  by 
the  courts  is  constitutionally  that  prevailing  in  the  several 
states,  and  the  adoption  by  them  of  a  uniform  ])ody  of 
rules  enforceable  in  all,  is  of  paramount  importance.  Ob- 
viously such  a  collection  must  be  embodied  in  a  code,  with 
comparative  rigidity,  admitting  the  possibility  of  future 
dissent  as  to  its  construction  and  application;  but  by  such 
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codiiioation  we  can  endeavor  to  make  the  game  fair  and  the 
chances  equal. 

The  agitation  for  uniform  state  laws  has  had  such  con- 
siderations for  stimulus  and  objective.  New  York  claims 
credit  for  practical  inangnration  of  the  idea.  Its  legisla- 
ture passed  in  1890  an  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  for  the  promotion  of  nniformity  of  l6|pik 
lation  in  the  United  States.  Their  fonctions  were  to  be 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  uniformity  in  the  subjects 
of  **marriage  and  divorce,'*  '^insolvency,'*  and  ''notarial 
certifications."  But  they  were  also  to  determine  the  desir- 
ability of  inviting  other  states  to  participate  in  a  convention 
to  prepare  a  system  of  uniform  laws. 

The  American  Bar  Association  the  same  year  recom- 
mended the  passage  by  each  state  of  a  statute  similar  to 
that  of  New  York,  relating  to  subjects  mentioned  in  its 
resolution.  Since  that  time,  twenty  national  conferences 
of  conamissioners  appointed  by  the  various  states  have  been 
held,  and  the  last  conference  (Chattanooga,  August  25-9, 
1910),  was  composed  of  delegates  from  forty-four  states, 
two  territories,  the  federal  district,  and  three  insular  pos- 
sessions. In  twenty-six  states,  including  Maryland,  the 
commissioners  are  a])puinted  under  legislative  authority. 
The  conference  has  dealt  exclusively  with  matters  within 
the  state,  as  distinguished  from  federal  jurisdiction.  Its 
deliberations  have  brought  forth  the  following  drafts  of 
uniform  acts,  viz. :  The  negotiable  instruments  act,  ware- 
house receipts  act,  sales  act,  divorce  act,  stock  transfer 
act,  and  bills  of  lading  act,  and  in  1910,  the  wife  and  family 
desertion  act,  and  the  act  concerning  wills  executed  outside 
the  state  of  testator's  residence.^ 

*  The  bill  concerning  wills  makes  ing  Maryland  Statute,  under  whicb 

valid  a  will  executed  according  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  as 

the  legal  formalities  prevailing  at  valid,  even  as  to  realty,  wills  ex- 

the  place  of  execution,  although  not  ecuted  abroad  In  conformity  with 

executed  In  conform itv  with  the  law  foreign  law.    Olivet  v.  Whltworth. 

of  the  State  where  it  1b  set  up  or  82  Md.  258  (1896),  and  Lindsay  v. 

relied  on.  This  latter  measure  Is  in  Wilson*  lOS  Md.  252  (1906). 
general  conformity  with  the  eziBfe* 
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The  conference  or  committee  has  in  each  instance  en- 
trosted  the  task  of  preparing  the  original  draft  of  a  bill 
to  a  specialist^  thns  at  the  outset,  predndang  the  imskillfal 
draftsmanship  often  found  in  legislative  productions.  After 
careful  consideration  in  committee  and  by  the  whole  con- 
ference at  various  sessions,  each  tentative  draft  has  been 
printed  and  circulated  for  suggestion  and  criticism  among 
lawyers,  trade  aasociations  and  men  coniiuercially  promi- 
nent; and  the  final  draft  recommended  by  the  conference 
hns  einhodied  the  ultimate  concensus  of  representative 
opinion,  both  lay  and  professional,  throughout  the  country. 
The  evolution  of  the  bills  of  lading  act  will  illustrate  the 
methods  thus  pursued:  In  1905,  the  committee  on  commer- 
cial law  of  the  commissioners  on  uniform  state  laws  em- 
ployed Professor  Samuel  Williston,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  to  pr^are  the  draft  of  an  act  upon  the  subject  of 
bills  of  lading.  Professor  Williston's  first  draft  was 
submitted  to  the  conference  on  uniform  state  legislation  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  August,  1906,  but  discussion  of  it  was 
deferred  in  order  that  it  might  first  be  laid  before  shippers, 
bankers  and  carriers.  After  detailed  consideration  by  sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  committee  or  of  the  conference  in 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  Seattle,  New  York  City  and  Detroit, 
and  the  criticism  by  representatives  of  all  parties  in  in- 
terest, the  commissioners  on  uniform  state  laws  ^ally  ap- 
proved and  promulgated  the  proposed  statute  for  adoption 
by  the  various  states.  The  committee  consisted  of  Francis 
B.  James,  of  Ohio,  chairman;  Charles  F.  Libby,  of  Maine; 
Talcott  H.  Bussell,  of  Connecticut;  William  0.  Hart,  of 
Louisiana;  Charles  Thaddeus  Terry,  of  New  Tork,  and 
George  Whitelock,  of  Maryland,  and  the  late  James  Barr 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  of 
Harvard  University.  The  act  has  since  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  conference  on  bills  of  ladin?]:  held  in 
Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^Vmerican  Bankers*  As- 
sociation; of  the  conference  held  at  "Washington  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Civic  Federation;  of  the  National  Industrial 
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Traffic  League  at  its  convention  in  Chicago,  and  on  August 
31,  1910,  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  aimnal 
meeting  in  Chattanooc:a,  Tenn. 

The  progress  of  the  different  commercial  measnres  pro- 
mulgated by  the  conference  is  indicated  as  follows:  The 
uniform  negotiable  instruments  act  (1896)  has  been  adopt- 
ed hy  tbirty-eight  states  and  territories;  tiie  uniform  ware- 
house receipts  act  (1906)  has  been  adopted  by  nineteen 
states  and  territories;  the  uniform  sales  act  (1906)  has 
been  adopted  by  seven  states  and  territories,  and  the  uni- 
form stock  transfer  act  (1909)  has  been  adopted  by  three 
states. 

The  conference  has  avoided  incorporating  in  the  various 
acts  any  new  or  experimental  theory.  Its  task  has  not  been 
to  create,  but  to  ascertain,  unify  and  dechire  existing  law. 
In  the  event  of  difference  between  the  laws  of  several  states, 
the  weit^lit  of  authority  has  been  expressed  in  the  measure 
submitted. 

A  measure  now  pending  is  a  bill  on  partnership.  The 
movement  to  codify  this  branch  of  the  law  began  in  £ng- 
land  in  1872,  and  Bean  Ames  was,  at  his  death  in  January, 
1910,  the  partnership  expert  in  charge  of  the  draft  of  an 
American  act  which  has  been  under  consideration  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  committee  on  commercial  law  of 
the  conference  have  now  placed  this  expert  work  in  the 
hands  of  Dean  William  Draper  Lewis»  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  an  associate,  and  the  measure  was 
discussed  in  detail  by  the  committee  in  February,  1911,  in 
Philadelphia,  such  accomplished  connnentators  as  Floyd 
R.  "Nfechem,  of  Chicago,  and  Francis  M.  Burdick,  of  New 
York,  participating  by  invitation.  Three  views  are  at  pres- 
ent prevailing  as  to  a  partnership  act:  1.  That  the  sub- 
ject is  not  within  the  scope  of  uniform  state  legislation;  2. 
That  partnership  should  in  the  proposed  bill  be  created  a 
legal  entity  like  a  corporation;  and  3.  That  the  contem- 
plated law  should  adhere  to  the  present  doctrine  that  part- 
nership is  an  aggregation  of  individuals. 
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The  present  j)a{)er  does  not  pnrport  to  be  a  philosopliical 
analysis  of  the  new  acts,  nor  to  trace  the  evolution  of  their 
various  provisions.  Its  pnrpose  is  briefly  to  indicate  cer- 
tain divergencies  from  the  rules  prevailing  in  Maryland, 
and  to  show  that  in  most  instances  the  new  provisions  are 
but  embodiments  of  familiar  principles,  supplemented  occa- 
sionally by  reasonable  rules  of  sound  mercantile  usage. 
The  discussion  is  confined  to  four  acts  adopted  by  the 
Maryland  l^slature  of  1910,  viz. :  The  stock  transfer  act, 
the  bills  of  lading  act,  the  warehouse  receipts  act,  and  the 
sales  act.  Comment  upon  the  negotiable  instruments  act 
adopted  in  Maryland  in  1898  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  at 
this  late  date,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  tlie  last  confer- 
ence authorized  its  (onimiitee  to  employ  Professor  AVillis- 
ton  to  prepare  a  draft  of  proposed  amendments  to  this  law 
and  to  distri})iite  the  same  for  suggestion  and  criticism. 
Profo'^sor  Willi-t'Hi  was  also  the  draftsman  of  llie  otlier 
four  laws,  Mr.  I>arry  Mohun,  of  the  Washington  bar,  col- 
laborating with  him  in  the  warehouse  receipts  act.  The 
writer  was  not  concerned  in  the  framing  of  the  warehouse 
receipts  act  or  the  sales  act,  as  they  were  promulgated  be- 
fore his  appointment  as  a  commissioner,  but  took  part  in 
framing  the  stock  transfer  act  and  the  bills  of  lading  act. 

Passing  now  to  specific  treatment  of  the  four  laws  of  1910, 
it  may  be  said  that  an  underlying  principle  of  all  of  them 
is  that  the  document  of  title  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
property  described,  and  that  that  document  has  the  quality 
of  nesrotiability.  And  again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
definition  of  ''value'*  in  all  of  these  acts  is  tliat  of  the 
negotiable  instrniuents  law,  to-wit:  Any  consideration  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  simi)le  contract.  An  antecedent  or  pre- 
existin.i^  obi'^ication,  whether  lor  money  or  not.  const itutcs 
value  where  the  document  is  taken  either  in  satisfaction 
thereof  or  as  security  therefor.  This  makes  no  change  in 
the  now  generally  accepted  doctrine — the  doctrine  declared 
in  Maryland  in  Tiedeman  v.  Knox  (1880),  although  the 
state  courts  in  New  York,  prior  to  the  negotiable  instru- 
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ments  act,  had  entertained  a  different  view,  and  the  United 
States  Snpreme  Court  in  1842,  had  repudiated  the  New 
York  doctrine  in  a  New  York  case. 

THX  BTOOK  TBAZrBTBB  ACT. 

(First  Draft,  1907.) 

The  transfer  of  shares  of  corporate  stock  can  now  be 
accomplisbed  only  by  endorsement  and  delivery  of  the  cer- 
tificates, or  by  its  delivery  with  a  separate  written  assign- 
ment  or  authority  to  sell.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding 
other  or  contrary  provisions  in  the  by-laws  of  the  corpo- 
ration, or  in  the  certificate  itself.  The  Maryland  corpora- 
tion laws,  as  revised  in  1908,  permitted  a  corporation  not 
only  to  regulate  the  method  of  transferring  its  stock,  but 
to  decline  to  make  the  transfer  unless  previous  assessments 
on  the  stock  had  been  paid.  This  new  slaiulory  rule,  there- 
fore, works  a  radical  change,  though  one  which  may  be 
readily  accepted. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  long  ago  decided  that 
assignment  and  delivery  of  a  stock  certificate  would  carry 
cqiiifable  title  to  the  share?,  as  between  assignor  ami  as- 
signee, although  legal  title  thereto  was  not  perfect  in  the 
transferee  until  after  registry,^  specifically  declaring  in 
another  instance  that  until  registry,  the  title  was  imperfect 
as  against  the  corporation.^  But  the  new  act  also  provides 
that  until  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  the 
voting  and  dividend  rights  of  the  new  owner  need  not  be 
recognized,  nor  is  the  former  owner  absolved  from  personal 
liability  for  calls  and  assessments.  Thus  the  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Maryland  courts  and  by  the  authorities  gen- 
erally* is  recognized  and  accorded  its  proper  significance; 
but  the  statute  leaves  nothing  to  imagination,  and  the  cer- 
tificate is  now  made  to  represent  tlie  shares  as  nearly  as 
possible.  This  is  the  primary  object  of  the  act. 

■Swift  V.  Smiths  65  Md.  438       •  Noble  t.  Tamer.  69  Md.  619 

(1$8C):  Bloede  Co.       Bloede,  84  (18S8). 

Md.  129  (1896).  *Cook  on  Corporations,  Sec  373. 
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The  equities  between  a  transferee  by  endorsement  on  the 
certificate  and  a  transferee  by  separate  assip^nmeut  are  thus 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  provided  he  has  talcon  title 
for  value  and  without  notice  of  prior  assignment.  In  case 
of  transfer  by  the  latter  mode,  the  title  does  not  pass  until 
the  certificate  i'?  delivered;  for  if  entitled  thereto,  the  trans- 
feree by  separate  assignment  may  readily  obtain  it,  or 
at  his  pexilf  penult  it  to  be  siibBeqneiitly  negotiated  with 
art  innocent  party. 

By  dispensing  with  necessity  for  transfer  on  the  books 
of  the  corporation  to  effectuate  change  of  title,  the  new  law 
abrogates  the  time-honored  formality  of  appointing  an  at- 
torney to  make  the  transfer,  and  relieves  the  parties  from 
the  technical  complications  formerly  attending  death  of  a 
donor  and  consequent  revocation  of  the  power  to  transfer. 
So  that  the  snbsidiary  provision  that  endorsement  and  de- 
livery of  the  certificate  shall  ])e  etfectnal,  notwithstanding 
the  death  of  the  endorser,  is  logical  and  s;iliitnry. 

Endorsement  and  delivery  of  the  certili(  ate  are  likewise 
declared  to  confer  title,  notwithstanding  want  of  authority 
or  legal  capacity,  and  although  induced  by  fraud,  duress  or 
mistake.  In  each  case  the  transfer  may  be  rescinded  if 
the  injured  party  proceeds  with  proper  diligence,  nnless 
the  certificate  has  passed  to  a  purchaser  for  value,  in  good 
faith  and  without  notice  of  the  prior  nnanthorized  or  un- 
lawful act. 

Even  though  the  unauthorized  transfer  has  in  fact  been 
rescinded,  if  the  transferee  retains  possession  of  the  cer- 
tificate and  himself  transfers  it  to  a  purchaser  for  value 
without  notice,  the  latter  takes  indefeasible  title. 

Deliver>'  for  value  without  endorsement  imposes,  of 
course,  an  obligation  to  endorse  which  may  be  specifically 
enforced. 

No  lien  upon  the  shares  of  a  corporation  can  now  exist 
in  its  favor,  whether  for  a  debt  of  the  )i older  or  otherwise, 
nnless  stated  upon  the  certificate,  ^ind  the  reservation  in 
a  by-law,  of  a  lien  upon  stock  for  a  debt  due  the  corporation 
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(as  recognized  in  Grafflin  v.  Woodside^)  would  not  be  valid. 

Of  greater  interest  is  the  change  in  the  law  relative  to 
attachment  of,  or  levy  in  execution  upon,  shares  of  stock. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  this  form  of  prop- 
erty in  either  mode,  without  reference  to  the  certificate, 
but  it  was  registered  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Hut 
the  new  law  requires  tliat  the  certificate  itself  must  be 
physically  seized  before  an  attachment  will  lie.  This  is  a 
distinct  advance  upon  pre-existing  law,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  security  of  the  bona  fide  transferee. 

A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  bills  of  lading  act 
and  the  warehouse  receipts  act.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  alternative  remedy  for  creditors  hereinafter  mentioned 
is  provided. 

Alteration  of  a  stock  certificate  does  not  affect  the  title 
of  the  owner  or  transferee,  as  to  the  shares  which  it  origi- 
nally represented.  And  negotiation  of  the  altered  certifi- 
cate is  effective  to  the  same  extent,  irrespective  of  the  alter- 
ation. This  provision  is  an  obviously  essential  limitation 
to  the  finality  of  transfer  by  delivery;  registration,  as  a 
requisite  thereto,  having  been  abolished. 

The  hew  law  raises  a  series  of  warranties  from  the  fact 
of  negotiation,  similar  to  those  of  the  negotiable  instru- 
ments act,  and  they  require  no  particular  comment.  There' 
are  other  useful  regulations,  all  contributing  to  accomplish 
the  general  design  of  the  law,  viz.:  To  afford  certificates 
of  stock  ownership  their  maximum  efficiency  as  a  commer- 
cial media. 

Thb  Bnza  of  LADnro  Act. 

(First  Draft,  1906.) 

The  general  principles  of  this  act  quadrate  with  pre- 
\nous  Maryland  authority.  Its  draftsmen  considered  a 
bill  of  lading,  like  a  stock  certificate,  as  a  document  of  title, 
and  have  refrained  from  attempting  to  deal  through  it 

•  87  Md.  146,  1898.  amended  by  tbe  Acts  of  1908,  Ch, 

*Md.  Code.  Art  23,  Sec.  43,  as  240. 
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with  the  broader  relation  of  shipper  and  carrier;  except 
in  so  far  as  that  relationship  bears  directly  upon  the  docu< 
ment  itself.  The  customary  provisions  of  a  bill  of  lading 
defining  the  carrier's  liability  have  no  technical  bearing 
npon  its  character  as  a  mercantile  medium^  but  are  modi- 
fications of  the  general  law  of  carriers. 

By  the  preponderance  of  American  authority,  expressed 
by  the  decisions  of  snch  conrts  as  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  a 
bill  of  lading  was  treated  as  not  being  negotiable  in  the 
same  sense  as  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  It 
was  regarded  in  those  courts  as  mere  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  the  property  and  the  right  to  receive  it  at  the  place 
of  deli\  ery.  By  this  view  of  the  law  a  banker  making  ad- 
vances of  money  on  bills  of  lading  did  so  at  his  own  risk, 
and  with  notice  that  the  agent  of  the  carrier  had  no  lawful 
right  to  issue  the  instrument  so  as  to  bind  the  carrier  for 
goods  not  actnally  received. 

The  cases  in  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  aptly  illus- 
trate the  principles  established  and  the  difficulty  of  chang- 
ing them  by  the  legislation  of  a  single  commonwealth.  Thns 
the  court  held  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B.  Co.  vs.  Wilkens,^ 
that  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  a  certain  railway  hill  of  lading 
could  not  recover  against  the  carrier,  hecanse  the  grain 
int  iitioned  in  it  bad  never  in  fact  been  delivered  to  the 
ct)nipany.  Long  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  uni- 
form act  the  Maryland  legislature  sought  to  change  the  law 
by  passing  a  statute  (April,  1876),  which  made  bills  of 
lading  negotiable  in  the  same  sense  ns  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  and  declared  them  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier.  The 
statute  was  naturally  limited  to  bills  of  lading  executed 
in  Maryland  or  which  provided  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
here.  Later  in  Lazard  Freres  v.  Merchants'  ft  Miners' 
Trans.  Co.,*  when  this  legislation  was  reviewed  by  the 

M4  Md.  U.  Feb.  1876.  *78  Md.  1  (1898). 
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court,  it  was  held  inapplicable  to  cotton  bills  of  lading 
issued  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  Savannah  to  Baltimore  by  one  carrier,  and  thence 
by  another  carrier  to  Bremen,  Germany,  because  the  conrt 
considered  that  the  statute  contemplated  only  an  ultimate 
delivery  at  the  end  of  the  entire  transit,  and  not  a  mere 
delivery  in  Maryland  from  one  carrier  to  the  carrier  next 
succeeding.  The  particular  bills  in  question  were  treated 
by  the  court  as  not  providing  for  delivery  in  Maryland. 

In  the  case  of  Tiedeman  v,  Knox"  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland  first  gave  full  effect  to  the  provisions,  deter- 
mining that  an  antecedent  indebtedness  would  sustain  a 
transfer  of  a  bill  of  lading  so  as  to  make  the  transferee  a 
bona  fide  holder  for  value.  It  seems  that  after  1876,  and 
before  1902,  negotiability  could  be  curtailed  only  by  a  plain 
declaration  to  the  contrary  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

The  act  of  the  latter  year  introduced  into  Maryland 
legislation  the  so-called  "order"  bill  of  lading,  likewise 
fully  negotiable,  and  in  fundamental  aspects  quite  similar 
to  the  creature  of  the  uniform  law  of  1910. 

Bills  of  lading  are  now  divided  into  two  classes,  which 
may  be  designated  respectively,  "order  bills"  and  "straight 
bills."  The  former  are  negotiable  and  the  latter  non- 
negotiable.  As  under  the  statute  of  1902,  negotiability  is 
indicated  by  the  phrase  "order  of"  before  the  name  of  the 
consignee,  while  in  case  of  a  straight  bill  the  phrase  is 
omitted.  Later  in  the  new  act  a  visual  indication  of  non- 
negotiability,  viz.:  the  words  "non-negotiable"  or  "not 
negotiable,"  is  provided  for,  and  a  diminution  of  absolute 
liability  is  effected  by  the  use  of  certain  definite  expres- 
sions on  the  face  of  the  bill,  such  as  "shipper's  load  and 
count,"  or  other  words  of  like  import. 

An  order  bill  is  a  "negotiable  representative  of  the 
goods,"  while  a  straight  bill  is  but  "evidence  of  the  con 
tract  between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier." 

•53  Md.  612  (1880). 
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The  f eatares  of  the  act  of  principal  &iportaiiee  to  the 
mercantile  community  are  the  rights  flowing  from  negotia- 
bility, and  these  are  very  explicitly  stated. 

Many  of  these  riglits  have  been  heretofore  declared  and 

defined  by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  is  grati- 
fy! ntr  to  observe  the  general  coincidence  of  the  decisions 
involving  the  construction  of  the  former  statute,  with  the 
terras  of  the  new  law.  Bnt  the  latter  is  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  necessity  for  judicial  definition  of  rights,  and 
proceeds  with  the  particularity  which  characterizes  the 
negotiable  instruments  act. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  statute  if  a  bill  of  lading  has 
been  issued  by  a  carrier,  or  on  his  behalf  by  an  agent  or 
employee  the  scope  of  whose  actual  or  apparent  authority 
indndes  the  issuing  of  bills  of  lading,  the  carrier  is  liable 
to  the  consignee  in  a  non-negotiable  bill,  or  to  the  holder  of 
a  negotiable  bill  who  has  given  valne  in  good  faith^  relying 
npon  the  description  therein  of  the  goods,  for  damages 
caused  by  the  non-receipt  by  the  carrier  of  all  or  part  of 
the  goods,  or  .their  failure  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion thereof  in  the  bill  at  the  time  of  its  issue.  It  may  be 
said  broadly  that  the  law  "places  an  order  bill  of  lading 
upon  the  precise  basis  of  negotiability  of  a  promissory 
note,  check,  draft  or  bill  of  exchange**  or,  in  the  words  of 
Walter  George  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the 
conference  of  commissioners,  in  addressing  the  American 
Bar  Association:  **The  salient  feature  of  this  act  is  that 
it  makes  these  documents  of  title  fully  negotiable.** 

The  law  introduces  certain  personal  warranties  similar 
to  those  assumed  by  the  maker  or  endorser  of  promissory 
notes,  all  operating  as  further  assurances  of  title.  Thus 
a  party  negotiating  the  bill  warrants  its  genuineness,  his 
right  to  transfer  it,  etc.  But  he  is  not  liable  as  a  guarantor 
for  performance  of  the  undertaking  of  the  carrier  or  a  pre- 
vious endorser. 

The  provisions  which  vest  the  endorsee  for  value  without 
notice  with  unimpeachable  title,  are  but  restatements  of 
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the  law  which  has  prevailed  in  this  state  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1876.^0 

He  acquires  whatever  title  the  consignor  and  eoneignee 
may  have  had,  or  had  the  power  to  ron  .  ey. 

These  provisions  obliterate  the  distinction  between  the 
common  law  theory,  which  r^arded  a  bill  of  lading  merely 
as  a  symbol  of  property,"  and  the  modem  mercantile  the- 
ory that  the  bill  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  property,  but  is 
also  conelnsive  evidence  of  its  ownership. 

A  banker  wlio  h^nds  mouey  upon  the  security  of  a  bill  of 
hiding  should  obviously  be  assured  of  two  things:  First, 
that  the  aroods  are  actually  in  possession  of  the  carrier,  and 
second,  that  they  arc  the  property  of  the  borrower.  The 
new  law  is  desi.i^ned  to  afford  this  assurance. 

Thus  a  negotiable  bill  bearing  the  endorsement  of  the 
party  specified  as  consignee^  now  passes  by  delivery,  and 
may  be  farther  negotiated. 

A  non-negotiable  bill  cazmot  be,  negotiated  at  all,  and 
the  endorsement  of  snch  a  bill  gives  the  transferee  no  ad- 
ditional right. 

The  title  of  the  person  in  possession  of  a  negotiable  bill 
may  not  be  inquired  into. 

The  person  to  whom  the  bill  has  been  duly  transferred, 
acquires  title  to  the  goods ;  although  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
negotiable  bill  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  notify  the  carrier, 
otlierwise  the  pro^jerty  may  be  the  subject  of  attachment  or 
execution. 

Another  feature  of  the  former  statute  (1902)  is  preserved 
in  tlie  provision  that  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  a  person 
to  be  notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  property,  shall  not  oper- 
ate as  a  limitation  upon  negotiability,  or  as  notice  to  the 
transferee  or  purchaser  of  any  rights  outstanding  in  snch 
person.  But  in  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  v.  Ober  & 
Sons  Co.,^^  i^  had  been  held  that  the  words  "Notify  0. 

»•  Fanners'  P.n  l  ir  ^,  Tq  v.  Brown,       "  Wllkens  v.  Ry.  Co.,  44  Md.  il. 
87  Md.  1  (189&);  Seal  v.  Zell,  e3        "71  Md.  155  U^^^^). 
Md.  m  (1885). 
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Oher  &  Sons  Co.*'  implied  knowledge  in  the  consignor  of 
some  in  ten  4  iii  Ober. 

Aeceptauce  of  tlif  bill  without  objection  at  that  time, 
renders  tiie  consignor  amenable  to  all  of  its  lawful  terms 
and  conditions. 

Of  only  a  little  less  interest  are  the  provisions  defining 
the  obligations  of  the  carrier,  which  are  detailed  with  the 
same  nicety^  although  confined  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
bill  of  lading  as  a  document  of  title. 

In  the  case  of  a  negotiable  bill  properly  endorsed,  the 
carrier  is  bonnd  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  holder;  and 
in  case  of  a  straight  bill,  to  the  named  consignee. 

This  obligation  arises  by  necessary  implication  independ- 
ently of  the  statute,  and  iiaii  been  heretofore  universally 
reco^nized.*^ 

But  the  satisfaction  of  the  carrier's  iten  for  (iliarges, 
the  siirrcTuier  of  the  bill  and  acknowledp^enient  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  receipt  for  the  pro|)erty  thereby  presented, 
as  conditions  precedent  to  delivery  of  the  goods,  are  for  the 
first  time  made  the  subject  of  specific  legislation,  although 
sanctioned  by  usage  in  the  past. 

The  carrier  is  declared  liable  to  a  purchaser  in  the  event 
of  delivery  of  the  property  without  cancellation  of  the  bills 
of  lading.  This  provision  is  quite  similar  to  Section  1-c  of 
the  act  of  1902,  which  was  passed  as  a  result  of  the  trans- 
actions leading?  up  to  the  important  decisions  of  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals,  reported  in  102  Md.  578,  589  (1906). 
In  one  of  those  cases,  Chesa.  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Merchants'  Bank, 
the  carrier  avIio  delivered  property  to  the  eiidorbee  of  a  bill 
of  lading  without  having  exacted  its  surrender,  was  held 
liable  for  negligence  and  answerable  in  damages  to  the 
bank  which  took  it  in  further  negotiation,  the  bills  provid- 
ing that  they  must  be  surrendered  before  delivery  of  the 
goods.  The  ruling  depended  upon  the  general  law  of  torts. 
But  in  the  other  cases  where  tiie  party  who  got  the  goods 

"Luam  T.  M.  ft  M.  Tniw.  Co.,  7S  Md.  1  (1893). 
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without  surrendering  the  bill  of  lading,  fraudulently  altered 
it,  the  carrier  was  exonerated  from  liability  to  the  bank. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  of  lading  act  and  the  stock  trans- 
fer act,  with  respect  to  the  vesting  of  title  by  negotiation, 
notwithstanding  fraud,  accident,  mistake,  duress  and  con- 
version, are  quite  similar  and  require  no  further  discussion. 

Goods  in  the  possession  of  a  carrier,  for  which  a  nego- 
tiable bill  is  outstanding,  are  no  longer  subject  to  attach- 
ment or  execution;  unless  the  bill  is  first  surrendered  to 
the  carrier,  or  its  negotiation  enjoined. 

Although  no  case  on  the  subject  is  recalled,  it  is  believed 
that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Maryland  courts 
would,  in  view  of  the  broad  provisions  of  the  attachment 
law,  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  right  of  attachment,  al- 
though it  would  doubtless  have  been  defeated  upon  proof 
of  the  prior  ne^uliation  of  the  bill  to  a  hoiia  fide  transferee. 
The  new  law,  however,  pronounces  against  the  proceeding 
itself,  and  in  lion  thereof  provides  a  form  of  equitable  pro- 
cess by  way  of  injunction,  apparently  permitting  a  creditor 
to  proceed  thereby  as  though  without  remedy  at  law. 

A  manifest  purpose  will  be  perceived  throughout  the 
entire  law  to  provide  immunity  for  the  holder  in  due  course 
of  a  bill  of  lading.  And  this  purpose  is  fortified  by  various 
provisions  whereby  punishment  is  provided  for  the  wrong- 
fnl  issuance  and  negotiation. 

It  ia  provided  that  fraudulent  issuance  by  the  carrier, 
with  knowledge  that  the  goods  have  not  been  received, 
shall  be  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  This 
section  is  quite  similar  to  Section  8  of  Article  14  of  our  code. 

ATiotber  provision,  not  heretofore  in  legislative  contem- 
plation, renders  the  fraudulent  issuance  of  a  bill  contain- 
ing any  false  statement  punishable  as  a  criminal  act. 

The  juovision  forbidding  nnder  penalty  the  issuance  of 
a  duplit  ato  bill  with  knowleiiLT^  that  the  first  is  outstanding 
and  uncancelled,  mfght  have  been  included  within  the  pur- 
view of  Section  10  of  Article  14  of  the  code,  although  the 
term  bills  of  lading  is  not  used,  and  the  only  illustrative 
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case  is  that  arising  in  course  of  a  prosecution  for  unlawful 
delivery  of  goods  described  in  a  supposed  receipt,  where 
they  were  stored  in  the  party's  own  warehouse,"  a  civil 
case  arising  on  distribution  of  funds  to  <a:editor8  of  a  per- 
son who  issued  a  storage  receipt  for  his  Cfwn  goods. 

A  penalty  is  imposed  by  the  new  law  for  taking'  and 
n^tiating  a  bill  of  lading  for  goods  to  which  the  party 
has  no  title,  or  npon  which  there  is  a  mortgage.  And  one 
who  negotiates  or  transfers  sncb  a  docnment  knowing  that 
the  goods  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  carrier,  but 
without  disclosing  that  fact,  is  likewise  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offense*  as  is  also  one  who  induces  an  oflScer  of  a  carrier 
to  believe  thai  goods  have  been  received,  in  order  to  secure 
the  issuance  of  a  bill  of  lading  therefor. 

The  act  contains  other  provisions  of  importance  to  ef- 
fectuate its  general  intent,  which  might  profitably  be  con- 
sidered if  space  permitted. 

The  Warehouse  Receipts  Ag^. 

(First  Draft,  1905.) 

It  is  apparent  that  the  draftsmen  of  the  law  intended 
to  invest  warehouse  receipts  with  the  same  stability  as 
docnments  of  title,  as  is  manifested  in  the  treatment  of 
stock  certificates  and  bills  of  lading.  The  fundamental 
resemblance  which  the  latter  bear  to  tbe  receipts  of  ware- 
housemen, explains  the  similarity  in  wording  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  two  acts  affecting  them  as  purely  negotiable 
instruments.  The  corresponding  provi.^ions  of  the  former 
law  (Article  14,  Sections  1  and  2),  applied  to  both  instru- 
ments. 

The  preceding  conmient  upon  bills  of  lading  is  generally 
applicable  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  reference  to  the  nego- 
tiable character  of  warehouse  receipts. 

As  already  remarked,  the  bill  of  lading  act  avoids  follow- 
ing out  the  contingencies  which  impose  special  rights  or  ex- 

**SUta  Y.  Bryant,  63  Md.  71  ( 18S4 ).  or  Washington  Bank  t.  Hot- 
ter. 97  Md.  545  (1903). 
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ceptional  liabilities  upon  shipper  and  carrier,  except  in  so 
far  as  tliose  contingencies  are  directly  associated  with  the 
conception  of  the  instmnent  as  a  document  of  title.  Tliis 
course  was  pursued  in  order  to  avoid  a  general  invasion  of 
the  broad  field  of  the  law  of  carriers  which  controls  their 
relations  with  the  shipper. 

The  same  condition  in  a  sense  exists  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  warehouse  receipts  as  related  to  the  general  law  of 
bailments;  bnt  the  coromittee  on  commercial  law  in  prepar- 
ing  the  warehouse  receipts  act  deemed  it  desirable  to  dis-  , 
pose  by  provisions  having  no  parallels  in  the  bills  of  lading 
act,  of  several  contingencies  arising  out  ui'  the  special  rela- 
tion of  bailor  and  warehouseman.  The  presciil  discu.s.sion 
of  warehouse  reeeipts  wiil  l)e  conlined  to  tliese  iJiovisions. 

Tlie  de2:ree  ol"  care  now  exacted  by  warehousemen,  in  the 
absence  of  special  contract,  involves  no  departure  from  the 
rule  at  common  law,  and  the  accepted  doctrine  in  this  state. 
It  is  still  that  degree  which  a  reasonably  careful  owner  of 
goods  would  exercise  under  like  circumstances.^' 

With  the  exception  of  fungible  goods  or  those  of  such 
charaoter  that  every  unit  is  similar  to  every  other  unit  (for 
example,  grain),  the  warehouseman  is  required  to  segre- 
gate  the  property  of  his  several  bailors.  He  is  permitted 
under  certain  circumstances  to  commingle  tuimil)le  iroods; 
but  tlie  measure  of  his  responsibility  is  the  same  as  though 
they  had  been  separated. 

lie  is  uniinalifiedly  liable  fm  the  uon  existence  or  misde- 
scription of  the  goods  mentioned  in  his  receipt.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  act  to  render  the  receipt 
conclusive  evidence  of  ownership.  But  if  the  packages  are 
labelled  or  marked  when  they  come  into  his  custody,  he  may 
avoid  liability  for  misdescription  by  reproducing  the  mark- 
ings in  his  own  receipt. 

He  is  protected  from  the  risks  attendant  upon  the  stor- 
age of  perishable  or  dangerous  property,  by  a  provision 

»M.  4  M.  Trans.  Co.  r.  Story,  60  Md.  4  (1878). 
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aitthorizmg  its  sale  after  reasonable  notice  to  the  owner 
to  pay  his  eharges  and  remove  the  goods. 
Neither  of  these  three  contingencies  has  heretofore  been 

made  the  subject  of  statutory  enactment  in  Maryland,  nor 

has  any  reported  ease  been  found  dealing  with  them  spe- 
cifically. The  hi\st  and  second  are  restatements  of  the  law 
prevailing  p:oncrally,'"  while  the  third  sub^taulially  follows 
the  phraye()lo<z:y  of  the  Massachusetts  statute. 

In  a  sin;i:le  sentence,  tho  warehtiii-c  act  disposes  of  a 
double  inquiry  which  has  many  times  en,ij:a.ii:od  the  attention 
of  the  courts,  viz.:  who  is  a  " warehouseman!"  and  by 
whom  may  "warehouse  receipts''  be  issued  I  It  provides 
that  warehousemen  are  persons  "engaged  in  the  business 
of  storing  goods,"  and  that  they  alone  may  issue  receipts. 

It  is  believed  that  these  provisions  are  but  embodiments 
of  the  best  judicial  expressions  on  the  subject.  Certainly 
they  preserve  the  sense  of  the  decision  of  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Bryant,  as  they 
throw  an  interesting  light  upon  a  ease  recently  argued  in 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore,  State  v.  Gambrill,  wherein 
the  state  sought  the  conviction  of  a  distiller  for  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  former  warehouse  aot;  namely,  duplication 
of  a  receipt  issued  for  whisky  in  his  own  warehouse.  The 
rrJe  just  stated,  as  kiid  down  in  many  decisions,  was  in- 
voked l>y  tlio  traverser  to  sliow  that  a  warcfiouse  receipt 
as  contemphited  by  the  former  statute  could  uot  be  issued 
by  a  distiller,  because  his  Imsincss  was  not  tliat  of  storing 
property;  but  no  ruling  wns  olttnincd  ou  this  ])oint,  and  the 
case  turned  upon  the  re))cai  rd  iton  of  the  fornici-  provi- 
sion of  the  criminal  code  by  supposedly  inconsistent  pro- 
visions of  the  new  act.  The  prior  rule  in  Maryland  was 
evidently  that  now  laid  down,  although  a  certain  federal 
court  reached  a  different  conclusion  in  a  civil  case  involving 
somewhat  the  same  elements,"  which  has  since  been  re- 
versed on  appeal.^' 

"A.  A  E.  Enc,  Vol.  80,  pp.  44.  Taney.  Trust,  e.  v.  Penn  National 

and  57.  Bank.  U.  S.  C.  C.  A.,  au  Circuit, 

"In  rt  MUtor.  176  FM.  «06.         March  Term,  1910,  No.  36. 
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Considerable  care  is  evidenced  in  prescribing  the  essen- 
tial terms  of  warebonse  receipts.  Only  two  of  these  pro- 
yisionsy  however,  present  novel  features,  namely: 

a.  A  wareliouseman,  if  owner  of  the  goods  for  which  he 
gives  a  receipt,  must  state  that  fact. 

b.  He  must  also,  in  order  to  reserve  a  Uen,  state  in  the 
receipt  that  advances  have  been  made  and  liabilities  incur- 
red if  such  is  the  case,  although  he  need  not  set  forth  the 
precise  amounts. 

His  lien  may  be  lost  either  by  a  surrender  of  the  goods 
without  exacting  payment  of  his  charges,  or  by  dishonoring 
his  obligation  to  deliver  in  response  to  a  lawful  demand. 

The  two  statements  at  first  glance  appear  in  conflrot; 
but  are  doubtless  intended  to  safeguard  bailors  from  the 
assertion  of  arbitrary  demands  by  warehousemen. 

Both  the  carrier  and  warehouseman  have  the  right,  in  all 
cases  in  which  adverse  claims  are  exhibited  to  the  goods  in 
their  possession,  to  require  the  claimants  to  interplead. 
Probably  they  iiiii;iit  i'onncrly  have  done  so  under  our  gen- 
eral equity  practice, but  it  is  quite  satisfactory  that  the 
right  is  now  defiuitely  conferred. 

When  a  warehouseman's  receipt  is  lost,  his  recourse  is 
to  ascertain  by  im  equity  proceeding  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties; for  the  issuance  of  a  duph'catc  is  forbidden  under  ])on- 
alty.  And  even  though  the  delivery  be  made  in  conformity  • 
with  the  court *s  order,  the  warehouseman  appears,  to  be 
still  liable  in  the  event  that  the  original  receipt  is  found, 
and  his  only  safeguard  lies  in  the  exaction  of  a  bond  secur- 
ing him  against  such  contingent  liability. 

The  alteration  of  a  receipt,  if  immaterial  or  authorized 
by  the  warehouseman,  or  made  without  fraudulent  intent, 
does  not  excuse  him  from  liability;  and  in  such  cases  he  is 
accountable  according  to  the  terms  of  the  receipt  as  origi- 
nally made. 

Neither  is  he  absolved  in  the  case  of  a  material  or  f  raudu- 

••Owings  V.  Rhodes,  65  Md.  408. 
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lent  alteration  from  liability  according  to  the  original  terms 
of  the  receipt  And  the  rights  of  the  parchaser  are  corre- 
spondingly limited,  and  are  those  existing  according  to  the 
form  of  recdpt  at  the  time  he  acquired  it. 

This  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  mling  of  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Merchants'  Bank  v. 
Chesapeake  Steamboat  Co.,'^  wherein  it  was  held  that  the 
alteration  of  a  hill  of  lading  would  render  it  void,  even  in 
the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  bill  before  the  court  in  that  ease  con- 
tained a  provision  to  that  effect,  although  the  reasoning 
of  the  opinion  tends  strongly  to  uphold  the  court's  conclu- 
sion quite  independent  oi  such  provision. 

The  Sale  of  Goods  Act. 

(First  Draft,  1903.) 

Long  familiarity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law 
as  interpreted  by  the  Maryland  courts,  may  have  inspired 
doubt  as  to  the  adecjuacy  of  any  collection  of  statutory 
rules  governing  sales  of  personal  property. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  familiar  with  the  T*]nglish  sale 
of  goods  act,  56-7  Vict.,  Oh.  71,  it  will  have  become  ap- 
parent that  soch  a  codification  has  heen  in  fact  very  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  is  the  topic  of 
the  present  discussion  have  heen  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish act;  but  its  draftsmen  have  not  been  unmindful  of  dis- 
tinctions proper  to  be  drawn,  nor  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment, and  a  comparison  of  our  uniform  sales  act  with  the 
English  law,  while  disclosing  many  points  of  similarity,  will 
also  reveal  important  differences.  Greater  familiarity  with 
the  new  law  is  convincini?  that  its  codifiers  have  as  far  as 
possible  preserved  settled  principles,  and  followed  estab- 
lished precedent. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  a  present  sale  and 

"102  Md.  573  am). 
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a  contract  to  sell  in  the  fntnre  is  specially  recognized.  The 
former  is  defined  as  an  agreement  which  transfers  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  latter  as  a  contract  wherehy  the  seller  agrees 
to  make  the  transfer.  The  phrase  '^contract  of  sale^.is  dis- 
carded. 

Infants  and  persons  laboring  under  mental  incapacity 
are  required  to  pay  a  reasonable  prlco  for  necessaries.  This 
provision  may  be  fiiirly  distinguished  from  the  rule  hitherto 
prevailing  in  Maryland.  In  the  case  of  Monumental  Build- 
ing Assn.  V.  Herman,'-^  an  infant  was  declared  absolutely 
bound  by  his  contract  for  necessaries.  The  new  law  seems 
to  modify  this  liability  to  the  extent  of  exacting  payment 
of  a  reasonable  price  for  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract, 
rather  than  the  contract  price. 

There  is  no  attempted  consideration  or  classification  of 
the  rales  regulating  the  capacity  of  an  infant  or  incompe- 
tent, to  contract  generally  or  to  transfer  propei^ty;  hut  all 
such  questions  are  left  to  the  general  law. 

"The  limit  of  value  in  cases  falling  within  the  seventeenth 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was  raised  hy  the  commis- 
sioners to  $."300 ;  the  exceptions,  viz.:  acceptance  and  the  giv^- 
ing  something,  either  as  earnest  or  in  part  payment,  stand- 
ing as  before."  But  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  re- 
duced the  amount  to  $50.  Ohio  has  raised  it  to  $2,500,  and 
Connecticut  has  made  it  $100. 

The  seventeenth  si  rtion,  thus  sulJ^tantiallv  re-enacted,  ap- 
plies as  well  to  contracts  for  future  as  to  those  for  imme- 
diate deliver}';  and  whether  the  goods  sold  are  already 
made  or  still  incomplete.  These  provisions  do  not  work  a 
material  change  in  Maryland  law.'^ 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  specific  goods  will  he  avoided, 

•»33  Md.  128  (1870).  Ing  grain  was  not  within  the  stat- 

"  Except  perhaps  In  the  doctrine  ute.   By  the  provisions  of  the  new 

of  Rentch  v.  Long.  27  Md.  188  act  goods  to  be  specially  manatac- 

(1867).  and  allied  rnses,  Leonard  turod  only  are  exempted  from  its 

V.  Medford.  8u  MU.  €66  (1897)  and  terms.    Uncut  grain  or  trees  could 

Bagby  v.  Walker,  78  Md.  239  (1893).  hardly  be  Included  In  that  categDiT. 

Ill  the  first  of  these  it  was  held  and   the   cnsps   in   guestlOQ  inaj 

that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  stand-  therefore  be  superseded. 
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if,  before  the  risk  passes  to  the  buyer  the  goods  wholly  per- 
ish without  fault  of  either  party.  But  an  option  is  re- 
served, whereby  in  the  event  of  partial  destruction  only, 
without  material  deterioration  of  the  whole,  the  buyer  may 
treat  the  contract  either  as  void,  or  as  binding  upon  the 
seller  as  to  the  undamaged  property.  In  the  latter  case 
he  must  pay  the  contract  price. 

Although  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  express, 
by  this  ])rovision,  existing  law,  it  may  involve  divergence 
from  the  doctrine  of  previous  Maryhmd  cases.  Tn  general 
terms  the  rule  iiere  has  been  that  if  the  coiitraet  was  pos- 
sihle  in  itself  when  made,  the  fact  that  it  siihseqiiently  be- 
came impossible  from  causes  beyond  control,  will  not  ex- 
cuse non-performance.*' 

Wliile  these  cases  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  exceptions 
generally  recognized,  that  performance  is  excluded  when 
some  specific  instrumentality  essential  thereto  is  de- 
stroyed,^^ it  may  still  be  wise  to  insert  in  contracts  for 
future  performance,  a  clause  protecting  the  promissor 
against  causes  of  breach  beyond  his  control. 

Fixing  the  price  is  subject  to  the  familiar  rules.  It  may 
be  determined  either  by  the  contract,  in  such  iiiauner  as 
the  jynrties  designate,  or  l)y  their  courhe  of  dealing.  When 
no  standard  is  fixed,  a  reasonable  i)rice  is  payable.  It  is  to 
he  noticed,  however,  that  in  cases  in  which  real  estate  forms 
a  part  of  the  consideration,  the  act  will  not  apply. 

Non-performance  of  a  condition  leaves  the  other  party 
free  to  treat  the  contract  as  avoided ;  to  waive  the  breach, 
or,  in  certain  events,  to  r^ard  it  as  a  breach  of  warranty. 
These  rules  are  well  understood  and  may  be  imssed  over. 

An  express  warranty  is  defined  as  an  affirmation  of  fact, 
or  a  promise  by  the  seller,  whereby  the  buyer  is  induced 
to  purchase  the  goods,  and  does  so  purchase  relying  upon 

«•  8oatb«ni  Bnlldlnir  AiaMlatlon  v.  v.  Atwood,  18  Md.  20  (1859) :  WUd^« 

Price,  sr.  Md.  163  (1897);  Bnmtly  v.  stotner  Mantel  Co.*  108  Md.  235 

on  Contracts,  page  261;  Krtbs  v.  (1906). 

Jones,  44  Md.  386  (187«);  Benson  •'Meebem  on  8alM.  See.  1101. 
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the  seller *s  statements.  The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
lias  frequently  considered  the  subject.^** 

An  implied  warranty  of  the  seller  *s  title  is  now  specifi- 
cally declared;  and  although  its  existence  in  Maryland  seems 
never  to  have  been  doubted,  there  has  been  considerable 
conflict  of  opinion  elsewhere,  jmrtienlarly  as  to  goods  not  in 
the  seller^s  possession.  But  of  late  the  old  rale  that  the 
buyer  must  beware  has  been  generally  mitigated.  The  cases 
are  in  harmony  with  the  new  law^  in  the  doctrine  that  a  sale 
of  personal  property  carries  an  implied  warranty  of  the 
seller's  title,-^*'  except  in  instances  of  sales  by  auctioneers, 
sheriffs,  etc.,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  title  of  third 
parties  is  obviously  involved. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  relating  to  implied  war- 
ranties of  quality,  and  they  also  generally  conform  to  Mary- 
land doctrine.  Thus  a  sale  by  description  involves  a  war- 
ranty that  the  goods  shall  correspond  therewith.^^ 

In  the  event  of  sale  by  sample  a  guarainty  is  implied  that 
the  bulk  shall  correspond.  This  rule  was  recognized  in 
Gnnther  v.  Atwell.'^  Also  the  buyer  shall  be  afforded  a 
reasonable  opporunity  of  comparison,'*  and  in  the  event 
that  the  seller  is  a  dealer,  he  warrants  the  goods  sold  to  be 
free  from  defects  not  apparent  upon  examination  of  the 
sample,  or  which  would  render  the  property  unmerchant- 
able. 

The  new  law  also  recognizes  no  implied  warraniy  arising 
as  to  the  quality  or  fitness  of  the  article  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  buyer,  unless  they  are  made  known  to  the 
seller,  and  the  buyer  relies  upon  his  skill  in  their  adapta- 
tioii.^'> 

The  question  as  to  the  time  when  property  in  the  goods 

"Osgood  V.  Lewis,  2  H.  &  G.  495  (1882);  Columbian  Iron  Works 

(1829):  Crensnaw  v.  Slye,  52  Md.  Douglas.  84  Md.  44  (1896). 

140  (iSTrn;  Potomac  Co.  v.  Harlaa  Md.  loT  (i  ;>r:  ), 

Co..  66  Md.  42  (1886).  "Columbian  Iron  Works  v.  Doug- 

**  Rockwell  T.  Tousg,  60  Md.  603  las.  84  Md.  44. 

(1883):  Seemneller  V.  Fttchfl,  64  Md.  "Queen  City  Glass  Co.  v.  Pitta- 

217  (18S5).  burg  Clay  Pot  Co.,  97  Md.  429 

"Basin  T.  Conley,  68  Md.  69  (1903). 
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passes  between  the  parties  is  still  largely  a  question  of  in- 
tent, and  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  new  law  for  ascer- 
taimnent  of  the  intent  are  of  interest. 

In  an  unconditional  contract  for  the  sale  of  specific  goods 
ready  for  delivery,  the  property  passes  when  the  contract 
is  made,  notwithstanding  postponement  of  both  payment 
and  delivery,'^  although  the  seller's  lien  for  the  purchase 
price  is  in  certain  instances  reserved. 

A  delivery  '*on  sale  or  return "  now  vests  the  title,  but 
confers  an  option  upon  the  buyer  to  revest  it  in  the  seller 
by  returning  the  goods  within  the  time  agreed  upon  or 
within  a  reasonable  time.  In  Spickler  v.  Marsh,^*  the 
buyer  failed  to  return  the  article,  it  was  held  thai  the  seller 
could  treat  the  sale  as  absolute.  And  a  sale  '*on  trial**  is 
consummated  and  property  passes  when  the  buyer  si2:nifieB 
his  approval  by  words  or  acts,  or  retains  the  goods  without 
notifyint?  the  seller  of  their  rejection  within  a  reasonable 
time.   This  is  in  consonance  with  Dalaniater  v.  Chappell.^® 

When  the  contract  contemplates  a  sale  by  description 
merely  of  unascertained  or  future  goods,  property  passes 
when  goods  of  that  description  in  a  deliverable  state  are 
''unconditionally  appropriated"  to  the  buyer  with  his  as- 
sent'* This  regulation  doubtless  has  principal  reference 
to  the  matter  of  shipment ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  provi- 
sion that  when  the  property  is  delivered  either  to  the  buyer 
or  to  a  carrier  or  bailee  for  delivery,  it  is  presumed  to  have 
been  unconditionally  appropriated  even  though  the  buyer 
is  to  pay  the  price  before  actual  delivery,  or  the  goods  are 
marked  C.  0.  D.,  or  words  to  that  effect'' 

A  reservation  of  the  right  of  property  after  shipment 
is  affected  by  so  wording  the  bill  of  lading  that  it  may 
run  to  the  seller  or  his  agent,  or  by  retention  of  the  bilL 

*«ThJs  Is  In  general  the  doctrine  »36  Md.  223  (1872). 

of  Foley  «  Woodslde  v.  Mason.  6  "48  Md.  244  (1878). 

Hd.  S7  (1854):  Cheney  v.  Trant*  **See  Hopklna      Cowen,  90  Hd. 

portatlon  Co..  r>9  Md.  SH?  (1883);  162  (1899). 

and  Fanners  Phosphate  Co.  v.  QUI,  » Farmers  Fhospbate  Co.  v.  Gill, 

69  Md.  537  (1888).  69  Md.  545  (1888). 
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The  form  of  the  bill  otherwise  will  not  operate  as  a  reser- 
vation of  property  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  per- 
farmance  of  the  buyer's  obligations.  The  exception  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  seller's  lien  as  recognized  in  Cheney 
V.  Eastern  Trans.  Co.^* 

Where  goods  are  shipped  by  bill  of  ladings  with  bill  of 
exchange  or  acceptance  attached,  the  buyer  must  honor 
the  latter  or  return  the  bill  of  lading,  for  he  gains  nothing 
by  its  possession  unless  title  to  the  goods  has  passed  to  a 
bona  fide  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  in  pursuance  of  regu- 
lar endorsement.  The  exception  is  in  recognition  of  the 
effect  of  negotiation  of  a  bill  as  defined  by  the  bills  of  lading 
act. 

The  provisions  relating  to  reservation  of  property  in 
the  goods  are  tlirown  into  relief  by  the  snhse(inent  sections 
which  treat  of  tlie  risk  of  loss  pending  the  transfer  of  actual 
possession.  These  provide  that  if  the  property  in  the 
goods  has  been  retained  by  the  seller  merely  to  secure  per- 
formance of  the  buyer's  obligation,  the  goods  are  at  the 
buyer's  risk  from  the  time  of  delivery,  either  to  the  buyer 
himself  or  to  a  baOee  for  his  account  This  sliould  be  of 
considerable  interest  from  the  underwriting  standpoint. 

Several  sections  of  the  act  are  devoted  to  the  question  of 
formal  transfer  of  title;  and  these  are  so  worded  as  to 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  provisions  of  the  warehouse 
act  and  the  bills  of  lading  act.  They  require  no  separate 
discussion. 

We  now  refer  briefly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  detiTiiug 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  seller;  his  lien  for  the  pur- 
chase price,  and  remedies  of  stoppage  in  transitu  and  re- 
sale. 

■The  explicit  definition  of  the  term  unpaid  seller"  is  of 
interest,  particularly  its  sub-division  relating  to  the  effect 
of  payment  by  an  obligation  subsequently  dishonored.'  It 
provides  that  the  seller  is  still  unpaid,  notwithstanding  he 

X59  Md.  657  (1888). 
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has  received  a  ne^^otiatble  instrument  as  "conditional  pay- 
ment," if  the  condition  has  been  broken  either  by  dishonor 
of  the  instrument,  insolvency  of  the  buyer,  or  otherwise. 

The  provision  is  intended  to  cover  the  familiar  contin- 
gency where  the  seller  accepts  tiie  obli^ration  of  the  l)uyer 
without  specific  agreemeiit  as  to  discliar;;^e  of  the  initial 
debt.  It  preserves  the  distinction,  well  recognized  in  this 
state,  that  the  giving  of  n  jironiissory  note  will  not  oper- 
ate as  i)aynient,  unless  agreement  exists  to  that  effect,  I)ut 
will  operate  merely  to  susi)end  the  right  of  action  until  its 
maturity.  A  leading  case  is  Glenn  v.  Smith,"  affirmed  in 
numerous  subsequent  decisions. 

The  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  is  given  a  prominent 
place,  and  its  extent  an<l  limitations  are  clearly  defined. 
In  White  v.  Solomonsky^"  this  right  was  said  to  be  but  a 
method  of  enforcing  the  seller's  lien  for  the  ]»urchase  price, 
recognizable  only  in  the  event  of  supervening  insolvency 
of  the  buyer.^'  And  so  read  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
seller  may  resume  possession  of  the  goods  irrespective  of 
the  time  of  insolvency  or  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  him, 
provided  the  goods  are  still  in  transit,  viz. :  from  the  moment 
of  delivery  by  the  seller  to  a  carrier  or  other  bailee  until 
actual  delivery  to  the  buyer.  And  the  right  is  not  destroyed 
by  prior  rejection  of  the  goods  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  or 
seller,  or  both,  provided  they  remain  in  possession  of  the 
carrier. 

The  remedy  may  be  exercised  as  to  a  portion  of  the  goods, 
unless  agreement  exists  whereby  partial  delivery  can  be 
regarded  as  a  full  relinquislunent  of  property  by  the  seller. 

Tlie  few  Maryland  cases  on  the  subject  have  not  defined 
the  right  as  specifically  as  the  new  law,  but  each  of  its  pro- 
visions ai>pears  well  supported  by  authority.*" 

AV'hile  the  seller  may  generally  exercise  his  right  to  stop 
the  goods  either  by  obtaining  possession  of  them  or  notify- 


"2  0.  «J.,  493  (1830).  "O'Brien  v.  Norrls,  16  Md.  122 

"30  Md.  585  (1869).  (1860):  Mechem  on  Salea,  Sec.  1539. 

"  Mecbem   on   Sales,   Sec.   1523,  et  seq. 
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ing  the  carrier,  a  consistent  exception  exists  wbflit  a  nego- 
tiable document  of  title  is  outstanding.  That  is  to  say,  the 
carrier  is  not  ol>li<ro(1  \<^  1i(»ed  the  notice  unless  the  bill  of 
lading  is  first  .sura  [i  In  ]  for  cancellation.  In  this  way 
the  law  disposes  of  what  would  otherwise  be  irreconcilaUe 
conflict  between  the  seller  and  a  party  to  whom  the  bill  of 
lading  has  beffli  nogotiated. 

The  seller  may  re-sdl  without  ii;  nrring  liability  to  the 
buyer,  if  the  icoods  nre  perishable;  if  the  ri,s?ht  has  been 
reserved  in  case  of  default;  or  if  payment  has  been  delayed 
an  unreasonable  time  (provided  he  retains  his  lien  or  has 
stopped  the  goods  in  transit).  And  he  may  also  proeeel 
for  tite  recovery  of  damagee  from  the  buyer  for  loss  oocsr 
sioned  by  the  latter's  original  breach  of  the  selling  contract. 

Some  of  the  interesting  questions  incident  to  the  right 
of  re-sale  have  been  discussed  by  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  recent  case  of  Regester  v.  liegester.** 

The  validity  of  the  re-sale  will  not  be  affected  by  failure 
to  notify  the  buyer  thereof,  except  in  the  i«-aale  of  perish- 
able goods.  However,  the  omiesitm  of  sndi  notice  may  be 
relevant  in  a  Bubsequent  issue  as  to  the  buyer's  Initial  de- 
fault. 

The  last  provision  attempts  the  settlement  of  a  ttticIi  dij- 
cussed  and  diBpnted  question.  It  is  doubtless  more  lair  to 
require  the  notice  in  all  cases;  but  the  purchaser  at  the 
xe-sale  must  have  foil  proteetira,  aiMi  it  would  be  manifesfly 
unjust  to  the  buyer  to  shut  out  all  inquiry  as  to  reasonaUe* 
ness  of  the  sale.  The  new  rule  seems  to  effect  a  sensible  | 
compromise,  by  validating  the  sale,  but  leaving  the  rigM 
of  subsequent  inquiry  available  to  the  buyer  in  a  personal  ; 
action  agniuft  the  «!oller. 

The  seller's  right  to  rescind  the  contract  upon  default  in 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  was  recently  considered  in 
the  case  of  Baltimore  City  v.  Sdiaub  Bros.,  96  Md.  534 
(1903).  Jn  that  case,  however,  the  breach  proceeded  from  i 

! 

*'104  Md.  1  (1906). 
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failure  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  make  a  partial  payment 
which  had  been  expressly  stipulated  for. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  unpaid  seller  (retaining 
his  lien  or  having  stopped  the  goods),  may  rescind  the  con- 
tract and  resume  proi)erty,  irrespective  of  any  express  stip- 
ulation, if  the  payment  of  the  purchase  j^rice  is  in  default 
for  an  unreasonable  time.  But  in  every  such  case  he  must 
notify  the  buyer  of  his  intention  to  rescind. 

It  is  specifically  enacted  that  the  seller's  lien  and  his 
right  to  stop  the  goods,  will  not  be  affected  by  any  dispo- 
sition of  them  which  the  buyer  may  have  ma<le  witliout  his 
assent.  In  such  cases  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  is  given 
its  full  effect.  This  is  true,  however,  only  in  cases  in  which 
no  negotiable  instrument  of  title  has  been  is.sued,  otherwise 
the  title  of  the  holder  of  the  instrument  would  manifestly 
not  have  the  unimpeachable  character  contemplated  l)y  the 
law  relating  to  it. 

Tn  the  event  of  the  buyer's  failure  to  accept  and  pay  for 
the  goods,  the  seller's  general  right  of  action  is  available 
as  heretofore,  and  the  measure  of  damages,  viz, :  the  differ- 
ence between  the  contract  price  aii<l  the  market  price  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  when  they  should  have  been  accepted  is 
unchanged.*- 

The  section  defining  the  measure  of  damages  does  not 
specifically  mention  the  contingency  that  a  market  may  not 
\ie  available.  The  act  provides  at  another  place  that  if  the 
goods  cannot  be  resold  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  seller 
(after  an  offer  of  delivery  and  its  declination),  may  upon 
notice  to  the  buyer,  hold  the  goods  as  bailee.  This  provi- 
sion apparently  contemplates  the  ]>ossible  want  of  a  ready 
mnrket,  as  well  as  a  species  of  constructive  delivery;  en- 
abling the  seller  after  compliance  with  its  terms,  to  main- 
tain his  action  for  the  price.  No  similar  procedure  existed 
under  the  former  law. 


«  Equitable  Cm  Ught  Co.  v.  Baltimore  Coal  Tar  Co.,  65  Md.  73-86  (1886). 
VOL.  XUV.  23 
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In  the  case  last  referred  to,  Equitable  Co.  vs.  Baltimore 
Coal  Tar  Co.,  no  market  was  available,  and  the  court  there- 
fore permitted  the  seller  to  recover  the  contract  price,  less 
the  cost  of  the  raw  product  and  the  expenses  incurred  in 
its  manufacture.  This  nearly  corresponds  wi£h  the  new 
rule  with  respect  to  the  measure  of  damages  in  contracts 
,  for  the  sale  of  goods  the  manufacture  of  which  is  incom- 
plete. Tlic  seller  of  such  goods  is  enabled  to  recover  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  pre- 
paring the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  for  fnlfillment  of 
its  terms;  but  a  countermand  or  repudiation  from  tlie  buyer 
limits  lus  recovery  in  tliis  behalf,  to  the  amount  already  ex- 
pended at  the  time  ot  tlie  notice.  The  provision  apparently 
contemplate  unfinished  (and  therefore  unsalable)  goods, 
and  tlie  seller  is  accordingly  permitted  to  recover  the  profit 
which  he  would  have  made  if  the  contract  had  been  fully 
performed. 

We  pass  now  to  consideration  of  the  important  subject 
of  breach  of  warranty  of  quality;  and  though  the  provisions 
are  expressed  with  great  precision,  the  law  heretofore  recog- 
nized in  Maryland  seems  to  have  undergone  no  material 
change  except  in  one  particular. 

The  right  is  now  accorded  the  buyer  to  rescind  the  con- 
tract absolutely  even  after  delivery  in  the  event  of  breach 
of  warranty.  This  right  was  expressly  denied  in  the  case 
of  Horn  v.  Buck."*' 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  availed  of  in  the  event  the  buyer 
knew  of  the  breach  of  warranty  when  he  accepted  the  goods. 
In  rescinding  the  sale,  the  buyer  is  required  to  notify  the 
seller  of  his  election  to  rescind  with  in  a  reasonable  time, 
-and  to  return  the  goods  undeteriorated,  unless  the  'deterio- 
ration is  caused  by  the  breach  of  warranty.  And  his  action 
operates  in  discharge  of  his  contract  obligation. 

The  buyer's  customary  options  to  accept  the  goods  and 
set  up  a  breach  of  warranty  by  way  of  recoupment,  main- 

«48  Md.  870  (1878). 
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tain  an  action  for  damages,  or  refuse  to  accept  the  goods, 
if  there  has  heen  no  delivery,  and  maintain  an  action  for 
breach  of  the  warranty,  exist  as  Iieretoforc** 

A  provision  operating  in  favor  of  the  bnyer,  and  quite 
siniil;ir  to  tliat  already  referred  to  for  the  benefits  of  the 
seller,  permits  the  former  (after  an  offer  to  return  the  ^oods 
in  pursuance  of  his  ri.ij^ht  to  rescind),  to  liohl  the  property 
as  bailee  for  the  seller,  with  a  lien  for  the  return  of  the 
purchase  price  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Tlie  writer  has  now  referred,  in  a  cursory  way,  to  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  four  niuform  commercial  acts. 
The  codification  has  been  opposed  upon  the  ground  that  it 
tends  to  limit  the  expansion  of  the  law;  bnt  at  the  close  of 
each  of  the  acts  appears  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  in 
cases  not  falling  within  its  express  provisions,  the  rules  of 
law  generally,  and  the  custom  of  merchants  shall  apply  as 
heretofore. 

In  each  act  also  appears  a  series  of  definitions  of  the 

various  terms  employed  for  the  purpose  of  nurrovs  ing  their 
meaning  to  the  contemplated  shade. 

It  is  to  he  earnestly  hoped  that  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation will  he  t)iat  contemplated  by  its  leading  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, which  i:^  to  effectuate  a  purpose  to  make  umform 
the  laws  of  the  states  which  enact  it. 

Baltivow.  mo.  GbOBGB  WHrrBLOGE. 

Warren  Qtaas  Works  v.  Keystone  Coal  Co:,  65  Md.  547  (1886). 
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DELAYS    AND    REVERSALS    ON  TECHNICAL 
GROUNDS  IN  CmL  AND  CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 

The  commonly  accepted  theory  of  writers  and  speakers 
on  pnblic  affairs  is  that  when  evils  become  very  great  they 
provoke  such  a  revulsion  among  the  people  that  a  reform 
is  inevitably  produced,  but  Herbert  Spencer  said  that  when 
evils  become  deep  or  widespread  and  are  generally  recog* 
nizedy  they  become  incarable.  The  most  popular  and  most 
universally  accepted  theory  in  this  country,  especially 
among  persons  of  an  optimistic  temperament,  is  that  we 
are  always  becoming  better — ^that  we  are  always  rising  to  a 
higher  plane  and  always  makins:  progress;  but  AValter  Bag- 
hot  clearly  proved  that  the  progressive  status  is  the  un- 
usual status;  that  the  stationarv  condition  is  the  normal 
condition  of  nations.   A  Oernian  poet  said: 

"Die  Welt,  die  bleibt  wie  Immer 
Nur  die  Menschen  werden  schllmmer." 

However  we  may  re,i^ar<I  these  conflictiTi.i^  tlieories,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  no  country  can  make  any  great 
advance,  and  no  deep-rooted  evil  can  be  remedied,  without 
the  creation  of  a  clear,  vigorou?  and  firm  public  opinion 
ill  favor  of  reform. 

We  have  made  wonderful  improvements  in  discoveries 
and  inventions  to  save  time,  labor,  cost  and  waste  and  to 
lessen  distances;  but  in  the  courts  we  still  move  as  slowly 
as  the  travelers  that  in  olden  times  creeped  along  in  ox- 
carts and  canal-boats.  We  have  made  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  science,  medicine  and  surgery ;  bnt  we  have  made 
few  improvements  in  the  science  of  government  or  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  all  the  departments  of  human 
activity,  except  the  last  two  meiitioued,  men  will  readily 
accept  teaching  and  advice  from  their  superiors  in  ability, 
skill  and  learning  and  will  readily  yield  to  proper  leader- 
ship ^  but  in  governmental  affairs  and  in  the  administration 
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of  justice  the  ignorant  or  self-seeking  leader  can  always 
muster  a  large  following  for  any  error  or  hoary  wrong. 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  country  and  the  medi- 
cal experts,  acting  with  remarkable  unity  and  intelligence, 
have  accomplished  wonders  in  the  advan<'ement  and  prog- 
ress of  their  science  in  the  jinst  tiftecn  years;  hut  only 
within  the  past  five  years  have  the  lu'tter  elements  of  the 
bar  and  bench  begun  to  rub  their  eyes  and  to  become  thor- 
oughly awake  and  to  bestir  themselves  with  a  desire  to 
imitate  the  improvements  made  in  Kngland  and  in  Ger- 
many within  the  past  tliirty-tive  years  and  to  demand  re- 
forms. This  change  of  attitude  has  been  due,  in  a  large 
degree,  to  the  scientific  study  and  philosophic  view  of  the 
law  as  a  science  in  the  great  law  schools  of  our  country'. 

The  common  law  of  England,  as  we  know  it  and  practice 
it  in  this  country,  has  been  slowly  built  up,  like  a  coral 
reef,  upon  a  mass  of  intlividual  instances  and  innuniera))le 
precedents.  Such  a  system,  discouraging  brciad,  )>liil(>- 
sophic  principles,  naturally  and  inevitably  begets  an  intense 
conservatism  in  its  votaries.  Hence,  as  James  Bryce  .said, 
in  an  address  to  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1907, 
the  following  were  for  ages  the  accepted  theories  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  lawyers : 

"Stare  Super  antlquas  vias.  .  .  .  .\oluniU3  left's  AngUac  niutarl.  .  .  . 
It  is  better  that  the  law  shoulcl  bo  certain  than  that  the  law  should  be 
Just.  ...  An  ounce  of  prei  cdpnl  lt>  worth  a  pound  of  prlnt-lple.  .  .  . 
with  the  love  of  certainty  and  definiteness  there  goes  a  respect  for  the 
forms  of  legal  proceedings  and  for  the  pretdse  verbal  expression  given  to 
rules.  This  is  a  quality  which  belongs  to  most  legal  nystems  in  their 
earlier  stages." 

That  the  law  of  rights — that  the  substantive  law — should 
be  made  as  certain  and  definite  as  possible,  so  long  as  the 
rational  and  immutable  principles  of  justice  are  observed, 
is  clear,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  mere  rules  of  pro- 
cedure— that  the  adjective  law — the  technical  rules  govern- 
ing the  pleadings,  the  evidence,  the  instructions  of  the  court 
and  the  procedure  in  the  trial  or  appellate  court — should 
be  simple,  flexible  and  subordinate  and  should  always  allow 
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the  conrt,  without  delay  and  without  a  second  trial  except 

in  rare  and  extreme  cases,  to  decide  the  dispute  solely  ac- 
cordinpf  to  the  fundamental  princi])les  of  the  substantive 
law.  To  bring  about  siioh  a  condition  radical  changes  are 
necessary  (1)  in  our  coiihtitutions;  (2)  in  onr  codes  and  stat- 
utes, and  (3)  in  the  mental  and  moral  attitude  of  the  law- 
yers at  the  bar  and  on  the  bencli.   Reforms  in  the  constitu- 

• 

lions  and  in  the  codes  and  statutes  will  become  efficient 
only  after  long  delay  and  strenuous  effort  unless  the  judges 
who  are  to  interpret  them  can  be  radically  changed  in  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  a  lifetime.  Therefore  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  make  the  need  of  reform  clear,  but  the  need  of 
it  must  be  incessantly  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  lawyers 
and  the  people  until  public  opinion  becomes  so  distinct  and 
strong  that  dull,  conceited  or  stubbornly  conservative  law- 
yers can  not  resist  it. 

Vain  or  antediluvian  judges  of  some  states  indulge  in 
hair-splitting  decisions  either  because  they  hope  to  appear 
as  ultra  learned,  shrewd  or  logical  or  because  they  are 
really  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  deciding  a  case  according 
to  its  merits  as  determined  by  the  sul)stantive  law.  Some- 
times they  are  eager  to  give  a  decision  for  tRe  party  fairly 
entitled  to  win,  but  with  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  have 
not  the  power  to  do  it  on  the  record,  they  hunt  zealously  for 
some  jietty  teclinical  reasons,  based  on  the  adjective  law 
appearing  in  the  record,  to  justify  a  reversal  and  thus  they 
increase  the  chance  that  another  meritorious  party  will  fall 
into  a  pit-fall  in  a  later  case. 

Sometimes  a  judge  resorts  to  such  a  hair-splitting  deci- 
sion in  a  criminal  case  because  he  does  not  himself  approve 
the  law  to  be  enforced  or  because  his  sympathies  (acquired 
when  he  was  himself  defending  criminals  at  the  bar),  are 
really  with  the  men  who  have  violated  the  law.  There  is 
no  chance  for  a  quick  and  clea^  condemnation  of  such  an 
opinion.  An  adverse  criticism  in  some  distant  law  journal 
or  in  a  text-book  published  years  thereafter  or  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  distant  court  has  little  effect.  The  lawyers  di- 
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rectly  involved  are  not  allowed,  by  etiquette,  to  expose  such 
an  abuse  of  the  judicial  power;  other  lawyers  that  hope  to 
win  in  bad  cases  by  similar  opinions  are  silent;  and  lay- 
men have  no  prompt  or  adequate  means  of  showing  their 
objection  or  contempt.  If  they  express  their  dissent,  they 
are  usually  silenced  by  the  untrue  statement,  delivered  with 
owlish  solemnity,  that  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  is 
dependent  upon  such  hair-splitting  decisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  accused.  Dull,  per\'erse  or  hyper-technical 
judges,  however  honest,  thus  bring  the  law  and  the  courts 
and  the  profession  into  contempt,  making  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  more  diflicult  and  crime  more  frequent. 
The  result  in  the  trial  of  Thaw  and  in  the  trial  of  the  cow- 
ardly assassins  who  murdered  Captain  Rankin  at  Reed  Foot 
Lake  in  Tennessee  and  the  result  in  many  other  trials  of 
late  where,  with  unbroken  success,  the  so-called  unwritten 
law  has  been  supported  by  perjury  and  maudlin  appeals 
for  sjmpathy  have  done  incalculable  harm.  Even  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court  has  deliberately  said  over 
his  signature  that  a  jury  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  violate 
its  oath  and  to  acquit  a  woman  who  has  murdered  a  man 
whom  she,  truthfully  or  falsely,  charges  with  her  ruin;  and 
yet  he  would  probably  not  advocate  the  passage  of  a  law 
imposing  the  death  penalty  upon  a  seducer  or  libertine.  If 
that  were  law,  the  accused  might  at  least  have  a  chance  to 
prove  his  innocence  when  his  mouth  was  not  closed  by 
death.  That  there  is  gross  perjury  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  unwritten  law  is  invoked  must  be  clear  to  any  sensible 
man.  We  abolished  the  <luel  in  which  each  man  had  gener- 
ally an  even  chance  for  his  life,  but  we  have  let  it  become 
almost  impossible  to  convict  a  bullying  murderer  or  a  cow- 
ardly assassin.  We  have  saved  the  guilty  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  courts,  but  we  have  saved  neither  the  guilty  nor 
the  innocent  from  that  blind,  unreasoning,  undiscriminating, 
blood-thirsty  demon,  the  mob.  To  carry  out  the  foolish 
theory  that  it  is  better  to  let  ninety-nine  criminals  prey  with 
safety  upon  innocent  people  than  to  punish  one  man  un- 
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justly  accused,  we  have  probably  allowed  Jii4ge  Lynch, 
who  is  nnknown  in  F^nropp,  to  mnrder  more  innocent  men  in 
the  jmst  ten  years  tlian  the  courts  have  uujustly  condemned 
in  a  hundred  years.  The  result  is  that  blood — j^uiiuuess 
has  oatrageoudjr  and  alarmingly  increaaed  in  late  years  and 
far  beyond  anjrthing  known  at  flie  preset  time  in  any  other 
civilized  1aii<l.  We  do  not  want  to  have  any  innocent  man 
convicted;  and  if  every  ca«e  is  solely  decided  on  the  merits 
by  trial  courts  and  ai)pellate  courts  and  if  otir  jEfovernors 
wisely  exercise  their  pardoning  power,  the  possibility  of 
the  Gonvietiom  and  pnnislmifflit  of  an  innocent  man  is  most 
remote;  but  the  bare  possibility  of  sneh  a  ealaini^  slionld 
not  lead  us  into  the  folly  of  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  convict  tlie  ^ruilty. 

In  fact,  thoui^lil ful  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion  th.at 
the  criminal  law,  by  reason  of  our  absurd  procedure,  has 
broken  down  in  this  coontry.  It  is  true  that  we  convict  and 
punish  many  bumble  offenders  and,  in  rare  instancest  an 
influential  offender;  that  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  are 
full  of  ignorant,  lowly,  evil-minded  or  hardened  criminals; 
but  wp  rarely  convict  a  murderer  or  a  financial  jiirate  who 
has  influential  friends  and  money  enough  to  hire  shrewd, 
competent  lawj  crs.  In  some  of  our  states  we  have  annually 
more  ipurders  than  in  all  Enrope;  and,  although  sixty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  murderers  there  are  convicted  and 
punished,  we  convict  and  punish  less  than  two  per  cent. 
Wlien  we  compare  the  course  of  the  first  Thaw  trial  which 
lasted  three  months  in  New  York  with  the  Crippen  trial 
which  lasted  less  than  five  days  in  London,  we  see,  if  we 
have  sufficient  intelligence,  how  far  behind  we  are. 

The  delays  in  civil  and  criminal  trials  here  are  inexcus- 
able and  yet  it  would  not  be  hard  to  avoid  most  of  them: 
Tliese  delays  are  due  to  the  complieated,  obsolete  nature  of 
our  juocpdure,  to  the  deep-rooted,  unreasonable  conser\'a- 
tism  of  our  courts  and  to  the  dilatory  habits  of  the  law- 
yers  themselves.  Delay  usually  suits  the  purpose  of  .the 
defendant;  the  plaintiff  proceeds  slowly*  because  be  must 
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proceed  with  caution  to  avoid  the  innuincraldo  pit  falls  tliat 
are  needlessly  put  in  his  path  way.  Tho  follies  which  we 
allow  in  the  selection  of  juries,  especially  in  criminal  cases, 
are  astounding.  Such  absunl  indnlf^ciK'*'  as  we  show  to  men 
accused  of  crime  is  unworthy  of  ;ni  ciilii^litencd  jicoplo.  In 
a  late,  splendid  report  on  the  criiniiial  law  in  l'lni,'l;iiiil  niadf 
by  Dean  John  D.  Lawson  and  Professor  Edwin  K.  Keedy, 
it  is  said: 

"In  selecting  the  Jury  In  the  EnKHsh  courts,  the  rhallenKe  of  a  juror  Is 
almost  as  rare  as  the  challenge  of  a  judge  in  the  Tnitcd  Statt-s.  .  .  . 
We  talked  to  more  than  one  practitioner  iil  the  criminal  liar  who  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  never  seen  a  juror  challenged  for  any  reason,  either  by 
the  crown  or  the  defense." 

If  a  juror  is  challenged  on  account  of  hias,  two  triers 
(laymen)  are  selected  to  hear  the  cliallongcr's  evidence 
and  to  decide  whether  the  juror  is  hiase«l  or  not.  The  ])ress 
is  not  allowd  to  anticipate  jin<]  work  up  and  coininent  on 
the  evidence  before  the  trial  and  can  only  publish  fairly 
what  actually  takes  place  in  court.  At  the  close  of  the 
Crippen  trial  the  editor  of  the  London  Chronicle  was  fined 
$1,000  for  publi-shing  as  true  a  fad  whlcii  was  contrary  to 
the  evidence  given  at  the  trifil. 

The  commercial  classes  here,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  have  abandoned  the  courts.  In  Ber- 
lin there  are  courts  where  the  coninierciai  classes  can  have 
their  small  cases  trie<l  quickly,  clu^aply  and  satisfactorily; 
and  into  these  courts  no  lawyer  is  admitted.  Here  a  mer- 
chant or  banker  will  accept  almost  any  offer  of  compromise 
rather  than  go  into  a  trial.  If  we  should  adopt,  as  we  ought, 
a  quick  and  cheap  method  of  settling  out  of  court,  by  exe- 
cutive officers,  tlie  damage  claims  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
injured  at  work  and  the  claims  of  passengers  and  pedi's- 
trians  and  emf)loyees  injured  by  puhlic-service  corporations 
such  as  railroads  and  street  cars,  etc.,  we  should  leave  half 
of  the  bar,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  ambulance  chasers,  with- 
out employment  and  the  jury  courts  of  large  cities  would 
be  almost  deserted.  Thirty  years  ago  cases  of  tort,  which 
are  semi-criminal,  did  not  constitute  more  than  ten  jter  cent 
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of  the  cases  tried  in  the  jury  courts;  now  such  cases  have 
run  up  to  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent.  In  these  damage  suits 
the  lawyers  usually  get  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
slim  recovered.  In  ninety  criminal  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  defendant  is  guilty.  In  these  two  classes  of  cases  espe- 
cially, perjury  and  the  suppression  of  testimony  and  the 
systematic  dispersion  of  important  witnesses,  occur  of  tener 
than  any  of  us  want  to  believe.  The  delays  and  expenses 
of  civil  suits  and  the  reversal  of  about  f orly  per  cent  of  all 
the  cases  appealed,  the  reversal  being,  in  more  than  half 
the  cases,  on  questions  that  in  no  way  touch  the  real  merits 
of  the  matter  in  dispute,  have  brought  discredit  upon  the 
law  and  the  legal  profession  and  have  made  wise  litigants 
shy  of  the  courts.  It  is  astonishins:  how  easily,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  reform  of  criminal  li  iais  and  in  actual  trials, 
the  \  ictim  of  the  crime  is  overlooked.  The  defenders  of  old 
abuses  are  ea,e:pr  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  criminal ; 
but  few  of  them  feel  the  need  of  giving  a  helping  hand  or 
indenmity  to  his  innocent  victim.  At  a  trial  the  latter  even 
lieconics,  in  most  cases,  the  real  scapegoat  and  is  badgered 
and  denounced  as  if  he  was  the  real  and  justly-hated  cul- 
prit. If  the  victim  has  been  killed,  innumerable  lies  are 
told  on  him  when  he  can  not  answer.  His  widow  and  chil- 
dren weep  in  vain.  Their  ears  are  deafened  by  the  aj^prov- 
ing  shouts  of  the  ignorant  and  maudlin  crowd  at  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  man  that  wrought  their  ruin.  To  many  dull, 
maudlin  or  semi-criminal  persons  there  is  a  halo  of  heroism 
about  a  triumphant  criminal,  especially  if  he  is  a  murderer, 
no  matter  on  what  ground  he  is  acquitted;  and  yet  it  some- 
times happen  that  a  man  easily  acquitted  in  a  criminal  case 
is  held  liable  in  damages  for  his  crime  by  another  jury  in  an 
uDsensationat  suit  by  the  persons  wronged. 

The  first  ste])  toward  such  reforms  as  will  prevent  un- 
necessary delays  in  trials  and  needless  reversals  by  ap- 
pellate courts  for  mere  errors  in  ])rocedure  is  to  convince 
the  leading  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  country  that  such 
changes  will  not  prevent  the  attainment  of  substantial  jus- 
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tire  to  the  y)arties  concerned  nnd  will  not  mar  the  standinj? 
of  the  profession  or  take  from  the  learned  and  able  lawyer 
the  natural  advantas:e  of  learnini^  and  skill.  Such  radical 
reforms  in  mere  procedure  would,  however,  leave  untouched 
that  more  important  branch  of  the  law,  the  substantive 
law,  by  wliich  our  legal  rights  are  determined,  and  under 
which,  by  reason  of  the  necessary  universality  of  the  law, 
there  must,  now  and  then,  be  great  hardships  and  apparent 
injustice  in  individual  cases.  As  the  law  must  be  general 
and  certain  we  can  not  avoid  such  hardships. 

Plato  ages  ago  pointed  out  the  conditions  that  tend  to 
make  a  technical  lawyer  a  narrow  person  and  an  unprofit- 
able citizen.  He  said  that  the  active  lawyer,  by  reason  of 
his  sharp  struggles  with  his  competitors,  by  subservience  to 
the  wishes  of  his  client  and  to  the  .judge  lx?fore  whom  he 
appeared,  generally  became  keen  and  shrewd  but  stunted 
and  warped,  losing  his  proper  growth,  uprightness  and  in- 
dejiendence  and  that  thougli  he  was  in  iact  narrow,  he  finally 
came  to  think  himself  **a  master  in  wisdom."  "In  courts 
of  law,"  said  he,  "men  care  literally  nothing  about  truth, 
but  only  about  conviction."  Macauly  in  his  essay  on  Bos- 
well  's  Life  of  Johnson  expressed  the  same  idea,  saying  that 
brilliant  lawyers  who  excited  unbounded  admiration  in  the 
courts  generally  appeared  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
discussion  of  weighty  questions  of  government  or  legisla- 
tion and  then  often  talked  "the  language  of  savages  or  of 
children."  Fortunately  we  have  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  in  America  today  many  lawyers  of  broad  culture  and 
of  broad  view,  who  are  willing  to  lead  in  this  reform.  Roose- 
velt and  Taft  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
America  have  given  their  hearty  support  to  this  movement ; 
and  yet  when  all  the  judges  of  California  were  invited  to 
express  their  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  delay  in  their 
courts,  only  thirty  answered  and  most  of  them  merely  sug- 
gested that  there  were  not  enough  judges  in  the  state! 
Only  three  said  that  these  delays  were  caused  by  "too  great 
attention  to  technicalities  and  trivialities."     When  tlie 
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jndges  of  a  atate  are  in  that  condition  of  mind,  it  is  not  sw- 
prifinp  that  codes  and  statutes  intended  to  eliminate  use- 
less "toclinicalities  of  practice  and  procedure"  should  he 
uuiliUed  by  ioolish  interpretations  or  he  stubbornly  ignored. 
Professor  John  H.  Wigmore,  in  his  just  but  soathing  eriti- 
cism  of  the  narrow  and  inexeasable  oprnios  of  the  Snpreme 
Oonrt  of  Culifornia  when  it  reversed  the  convietion  of 
Mayor  Schmitt  truly  said: 

"All  the  rules  In  the  world  will  not  pet  tis  Rubstantlal  JusHf^.  If  th* 
Judges  have  not  the  correct,  llvJnK,  moral  altitude  toward  substantial 
Justice.  .  .  .  We  do  not  doubt  thut  there  are  hundreds  of  lawyers  whose 
profMBlonal  hsUt  of  mind  would  make  them  decide  Just  that  way.  U  thegr 
irer«  olflTsted  to  tlie  li«neli  to^oorrow  in  place  of  thow  otber  aoachrotiUlte 

jiirlKts  who  arc  now  there.  The  moral  Is  that  OUr  profenion  mtttt  bO 
educated  out  of  such  vicious  habits  of  thought." 

When  the  Supreinp  Court  of  Missouri  in  tlip  Sfatc  v. 
Campbell.  210  Mo.  '2i)'2,  re\'erse(i  ('aniphclP.s  conviction  for 
rape  because  the  imletinito  article  "tlio"  was  omitted  from 
the  indictment,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  the  state  could  have  expressed  their  condemnation, 
in  elear  terms  for  the  honor  of  the  state  and  the  profession. 
Such  a  folly,  which  has  been  so  nniversally  condemnedp 
would  not  have  been  soon  repeated. 

Justice  delayed  is  often  justice  denied.  In  Magna  Carta 
the  promi.se  was  ?f??/r? /ffifprrj/n^s  .  .  .  jnstitiam.  Tonne 
aggrieved  the  remedy  i.s  as  important  as  the  right,  (^f  what 
value  to  us  is  the  richest  fruit  beyond  our  reach  or  the 
dearest  right  that  we  can  not  enforce  f  TTnavoidable  uncer- 
tainties in  snbstantive  law  we  can  endnre;  we  can  bear  de- 
feat on  the  merits;  but  it  is  outrageous  that  we  should  lose 
a  clear  right  because  of  some  slip  by  a  lawyer  in  trying  to 
avoid  the  innumerable  pitfalls  of  an  antiijuated  sy.sfem  of 
procedure  that  grew  up  in  I  vui^land  when  it  was  only  half 
civilized  and  when  the  people  needed  protection  from  bar- 
barou.s  ]a%v.s  or  Iroiu  unjust  prosecution  at  the  whim  of  an 
arbitrar>'  king  or  his  ministers.  Delays  incraast  the  coats 
greatly,  cause  the  loss  of  important  witnesses  and  often 
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compel  parties,  especially  if  poor,  to  coinpromise  or  sur- 
render a  clear  right. 

The  causes  of  delay  in  civil  trials  are  manifold;  l»ut  the 
most  important  may  be  briefly  stated.  Much  time  is  lo.st  in 
perfecting  and  completin.ir  the  pUsidinijs.  wliich  are  need- 
lessly minute  and  formal.  Tlie  hiwyer  feels  his  way  along, 
often  in  fear  that  some  fact  may  be  omitted  with  <lisas- 
trous  results  or  be  stated  in  a  form  which  the  trial  court  or, 
later  the  appellate  court  may  think  insufiicient  to  make  the 
pleading  good.  Months  or  even  a  year  may  be  lost  in  con- 
tentions over  the  pleadings,  Petitions  and  answers,  etc., 
that  formerly  might  have  covered  ten  or  twenty  poges  or 
more  can  now,  under  the  reformed  system  of  pleading  in 
P^ngland,  \ye  stated  in  five  or  ten  lines.  Wlial  are  the  only 
substantial  reasons  for  a  )»leading? 

(1)  To  inform  our  adversary  plainly  l>ut  brielly  wluit 
our  claim  or  defense  is  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  meet  it. 

(2)  To  enable  the  court  to  see  at  the  threshold  wliether 
the  substantive  law  can  recognize  such  a  claim  or  defense 
as  legal  and  therefore  to  decide  at  the  beginning  whether 
a  trial  is  nece.ssary. 

All  this  can  l>e  made  to  appear  liy  an  oral  statement  or 
by  a  brief  memorandum.  If  the  oral  statement  or  written 
memorandum  is  not  clear  or  not  specific  enough,  the  defect 
can  be  easily  remedied  by  a  few  oral  or  written  (jueslions 
to  be  answered  before  the  judge. 

The  selection  of  the  projK'r  court  for  trial,  the  naming  of 
the  proper  parties  to  the  suit,  the  selection  of  the  cardinal 
facts  to  be  pleaded  are  all  generally  attended  with  some 
danger.  If  the  plaintiff,  with  the  approval  of  the  trial 
judge,  proceeds  in  equity  and  the  api>ellate  court  later  con- 
cludes that  he  should  have  proceeded  at  common  law  or 
vice  versa,  any  victory  he  may  win  may  prove  barren  after 
much  time  has  been  consumed  and  heavy  costs  incurred. 
The  distinction  between  suits  in  e<|uity  and  actions  at  law 
has  been  abolished  in  England. 
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In  a  jury  trial  innumerable  questions  arise  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  evidence  and  as  to  the  court's  instructions  to  the 
jnrj  and  yet  juries,  in  fact,  wisely  pay  scant  attention  to 
the  nice  points  that  arise  in  sucli  a  way;  but,  whatever  the 
verdict — however  just  it  may  appear  to  be  from  the  whole 
record — the  appellate  court  often  scans  these  small  points 
of  procedure  with  a  microscope  and,  in  about  forty  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  finds  a  flaw  somewhere;  and  once  more 
the  parties,  after  a  delay  ranging  from  six  months  to  two 
or  three  years,  mnst  fight  the  whole  battle  over  again, 
though  every  judge  on  the  appellate  bench  might  admit  that 
the  winning  party  ought  to  have  won  and  should  win  again. 
But  even  if  the  appealing  party  is  right,  he  must  make  his 
motion  for  a  new  trial  at  the  right  time  and  on  the  right 
grounds  and  must  get  his  long  hill  of  exceptions  in  perfect 
order  before  the  court  and  must  take  the  appeal  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way,  and  must  have  Ihe  entire  record 
copied  at  great  expense,  though  nine-tenths  of  it  may  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  only  question  that  will  be 
considered  by  the  appellate  court.  If  his  lawyers  make  a 
slip  anywhere,  he  will  lose  his  right,  thou£2:li  the  appellate 
judges  may  express  deep  regret  that  they  are  imable  to 
allow  so  just  a  claim  or  defense. 

To  sliow  how  i'ar  the  mere  machinery  of  the  courts  is 
raised  to  absurd  importance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
while  the  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law — 
covering  the  entire  field  of  substantive  law  defining  our 
rights — contained  thirty-two  volumes  of  about  1,400  pages 
each,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice  published 
by  the  same  corporation  and  intended  to  treat  only  of  our 
remedies— of  the  mere  machinery  of  the  law— covered  twen- 
ty-three volumes  of  1,100  pages  each.  We  also  have  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  Evidence  in  fourteen  volumes  of  1,000 
pages  each.  Think  how  absurd  it  is  that  the  equity  pro- 
cedure of  our  federal  court  today  is  based  upon  England's 
technical  procedure  of  seventy  years  ago  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  told  us  in  Thomp- 
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son  V.  Wooster,  114  U.  S.  104,  that  the  best  exponent  of 

that  practice  is  Daniel's  Chancery  Practice  issued  in  1837, 
for  which  an  English  lawyer  now  has  no  more  use  than  lie 
has  for  the  code  of  the  Visigoths. 

^laiiy  cases  are  tried  twice,  some  three  times  and  some 
even  oftoner,  noi  because  it  is  uncertain  who  ouj?ht  to  win 
under  the  substantive  law,  not  because  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  are  in  doubt;  but  because  the  winning  lawyer 
and  the  trial  judge,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court, 
made  some  mistake  in  pleading,  in  evidence,  in  instruc- 
tions to  the  jury  or  in  some  other  matter  of  procedure; 
and  yet  in  every  state  using  a  code  of  practice,  it  is  pro- 
vided, in  substance,  that  "a  judgment  shall  not  be  reversed 
or  modified,  except  for  an  error  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
substanUal  rights  of  the  party  complaining  thereof/'  That 
the  English  trial  courts  try  cases  faster  than  our  courts  and 
that  the  English  appellate  courts  reverse  fewer  cases 
and  grant  new  trials  far  less  often  than  our  courts 
has  been  shown  so  often  by  the  statistics  and  is  now 
so  well  known  aiiiong  well-informed  men  that  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  subject.  In  England  at  least,  a  new  trial 
or  reversal  is  not  granted  for  any  technical  error  in  pro- 
cedure— is  not  c^ranted  if  the  party  that  won  was  entitled 
to  win  on  tlie  merits;  but,  as  said  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Pound, 
our  appellate  courts  do  not  try  the  case;  they  only  try  the 
record;  they  only  decide  whether  all  the  outworn  subordi- 
nate rules  of  the  game  were  observed.  The  court  of  appeals 
in  England,  acting  for  thirty-two  millions  of  people,  grants 
only  about  twelve  new  trials  a  year.  From  September  24, 
1909,  to  March  10, 1910— not  six  months— there  were  thirty- 
eight  cases  appealed  in  Kentucky  by  defendants  convicted 
of  crime.  Of  these  thirty-eight  cases  seventeen  were  re- 
versed and  twenty-one  were  affirmed;  and  of  the  thirty- 
eight  cases  sixteen  were  for  homicide.  Of  these  sixteen 
homicide  cases  six  were  reversed  and  ten  were  affirmed  and 
in  only  one  of  the  ten  was  death  the  penalty.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  tried  twice  and  one  was  tried  three  times.  The 
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sanM  story  maj  be  duplicated  in  almost  any  state  of  the 

Union.   Is  it  any"  wonder  that  En<yland,  Ireland  and  S«)t- 
land,  with  almost  twenty  times  the  population  of  Kentud^, 
have  fewer  murders  t 
Section  340  of  the  criminal  cocte  of  Kratncky  provlto: 

"A  Jndparat  of  coBvletloB  staBil  be  renersed  for  my  error  ot  tev  appw^ 

log  on  the  record  when,  upon  considfratton  Of  the  whole  case,  the  couft 
Is  satUfled  that  the  suMantial  rights  of  the  defendRDt  bare  been  preji- 
dlcod  tborolqr." 

Under  sxicli  a  statute,  here  and  in  other  states,  the  ap- 
pellate courts  generally  excose  thdr  teehnical  reversals 
falling  back  uj)on  the  doctrine  of ' '  presumed  prejudice  from 

every  error."  Tii  other  words,  if  there  is  a  flaw  in  tlie  in- 
dietmeiit.  in  admitting,'  or  excluding  evidenee,  in  the  court's 
instructions  or  in  tiie  procedure  generally,  the  case  must 
be  reversed,  if  the  accused  is  convicted ;  but  never,  of  course, 
if  he  is  acquitted.  If  he  appeals,  tbe  burden  is  on  the  state 
to  show  *'beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  that  the  error  oovid 
not  hare  hurt  him,  no  matter  how  clear  the  proof  of  bis 
jfuilt  i?5.  Not  so  in  any  other  civilized  land.  It  is  paid 
every  man  aceiined  of  erime  has  a  eonpfitutional  ri^lit  to  !* 
tried  hy  a  jury;  that  tlie  jury  alone  can  pass  upon  his  guilt; 
that  the  court  has  no  right  to  say,  when  a  technical  error 
has  been  committed,  that  tbe  jury  would  have  convicted  him 
if  the  error  had  not  been  committed.  Nol>ody  can  be  con- 
victed unless  a  jnr>-  has  rendered  a  verdict  airalnst  him;no- 
l)Otly  wants  him  to  lie  convicted  without  sncli  a  verdi<'t; 
but  it  is  reasonable  and  fair  to  say  that  if  a  jury  has  con- 
victed him  and  if  the  appellate  court,  after  reading  all  tbt 
evidence,  is  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  he  is  guilty,  Idi 
"substantial  rl|^ts"  could  not  have  been  prejudiced  li^i 
technical  error  in  the  pleading,  the  evidence  or  the  InHtrar- 
tions.  At  any  rate  lie  should  be  compelled  to  show  that  the 
error  proliahly  did  prejudiee  hif  "substantial  rights." 
AViieii  lie  thus  a[»pears  guilty  hy  the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  is 
guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court,  he  ought  not  to 
be  given  a  new  trial,  unless  evidenec  of  a  vital  character  lias 
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been  improperly  admitted  or  ezdnded  or  unless  the  court 
has  plainly  and  clearly  given  a  misleading  instruction.  No 

quibbling  over  words  or  phrases,  no  mere  fault-finding  or 
strained  constructions  should  be  allowed.  Wherever  the 
constitution  of  the  state  will  not  allow  a  verdict  of  a  jury 
to  be  affirmed,  merely  because  some  error  of  procedure  has 
been  committed,  although  the  appellate  court  believes  the 
accused  guilty  beyond  doubt,  the  constitution  should  be 
changed.  In  some  states  such  a  ciiauge  of  tlie  constitution 
would  not  be  necessary,  if  the  judges  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  right  view  of  the  matter. 

I  have  not  time  to  point  out  all  the  remedies  that  should 
be  applied  to  lessen  delays  and  to  prevent  technical  rever- 
sals in  civil  and  criminal  trials.  No  petty  tinkering,  here 
and  there,  with  existing  law  will  suffice.  Our  codes  and  stat- 
utes as  to  procedure  should  not  be  minute.  They  should 
give  the  courts  more  latitude  in  making  flexible  rules  and 
in  exercising  a  reasonable  discretion.  The  changes  must 
be  radical  as  they  were  in  England  and  in  Germany;  but 
some  changes  that  would  be  beneficial  in  criminal  trials  and 
that  would  tend  to  prevent  delays  and  technical  reversals 
may  be  hurriedly  mentioned,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  should  be  possible  to  prosecute  a  criniinal  (a) 
by  indictment  and,  in  misdemeanors  at  least  (b)  by  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  the  public  prosecutor  with  the  concur- 
rence of  some  magistrate  or  judge. 

(2)  An  indictment  should  be  short  and  simple.  It  should 
briefly  state  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  only  such  facts 
as  are  necessary  (a)  to  enable  the  accused  to  know  what 
the  offense  is  and  where  and  when  it  was  committed  and 
(b)  to  enable  the  court  to  enter  such  a  judgment  as  will 
prevent  a  second  prosecution  for  the  same  offense.  All  of 
that  could  be  stated  in  any  case  in  five  or  ten  lines. 

(3)  The  prosecutor  should  have  the  right  to  amend  the 
indictment  at  any  time,  provided  the  whole  character  of 
the  crime  b  not  changed  and  the  accused  is  given  the  right 
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to  a  contmuance,  when  necessary,  to  get  new  proof  for  his 
defense. 

(4)  fThe  rules  of  procedure  should  be  held  to  be  direc* 
tor>%  not  niandatory.  In  the  appellate  court,  the  accused 

should  he  allowed  to  complain  only  of  an  abuse  of  the  trial 
court's  discretion  in  passina:  upon  such  questions.  Even 
if  the  trial  court  erred  in  preventing  him  from  produciuj]: 
proper  evidence  or  in  adnuttin.ii:  incompetent  evidence  or  in 
giving  an  erroneous  instruction,  a  new  trial  should  not  be 
ordered,  unless  the  court  has  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
guilt  or  unless  the  trial  court  abused  its  discretion. 

(5)  The  press  should  be  allowed  to  publish  only  a  re- 
port of  what  actually  occurs  in  court.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exploit,  in  a  sensational  way,  the  anticipated 
evidence  in  cases  to  be  tried  or  to  publish  exaggerated  or 
biased  accounts  or  to  express  opinions  of  a  case  actually  on 
trial. 

(6)  Jurors  should  not  become  disqualified  because  they 
have  read  of  the  crime  in  the  newspapers  or  heard  rumors 
about  it  or  formed  hasty  opinions  on  such  newspaper  re- 
ports or  rumors,  if  they  can  still,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
give  the  accused  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  The  present 
method  of  allowing  lawyers  to  spend  days  and  weeks  and 
months  in  the  interrogation  of  jurors  should  be  forbidden. 
It  is  an  abuse  that  makes  a  fair  trial  almost  impossible,  that 
eliminates  the  most 'competent  jurors  and  that  brings  the 
courts  and  the  law  into  contempt.  At  common  law,  in  olden 
times,  juries  were  selected  from  the  neighborhood  because 
they  were  presumed  to  know  some  of  the  facts  at  least. 

(7)  Exj)ert  testimony  slioiild  })e  carefully  re,2ruUited; 
hired  partisan  experts  should  be  carefully  tested  and  scruti 
nized  by  the  court;  their  number  should  be  limited;  and 
their  fees  regidated.   They  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
big  fees  or  contingent  fees  to  warp  their  sworn  opinions. 

(8)  Nine  or  ten  jurors  should  be  allowed  to  render  a 
verdict.  XTnanimity  is  obtained  only  by  a  compromise  of 
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conscience  in  most  cases.  One  or  two  corrupt  or  stn'ol^oni 
or  ignorant  jurors  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  ver- 
dict. The  appellate  court  can  protect  the  innocent.  A  ma- 
jority verdict  was  allowed  by  the  aneient  law  of  iiome  and 
is  allowed  now  by  the  modern  law  of  Germany. 

(9)  The  accused  should  he  allowed  to  remain  silent,  but 
bis  silence  ought  to  be  a  fair  subject  for  comment.  The 
state  should  have  the  right,  in  an  orderly  way,  to*  compel 
him  or  any  one  else  to  produce  any  paper  or  thing  that  may 
be  important  in  the  trial. 

(10)  Perjury  should  be  more  promptly  prosecuted  and 
punished.  It  is  a  growing  evil  and  an  awful  hindrance  to 
justice. 

(11 )  Jury  ser^  ice  siiouhi  be  exacted  of  onr  best  citizens; 
but  the  jurors  should  be  treated  with,  more  consideration. 

(12)  The  state  should  have  the  same  number  of  peremp- 
tory challenges  as  the  accused  and  the  number  should  be 
smaller.  Either  party  should  have  a  right  to  a  change  of 
venue  when  a  fair  trial  can  not  be  obtained  in  the  county 
where  the  accused  was  first  charged  with  the  offense. 

(18)  A  transcript  of  the  evidence  of  a  dead,  insane  or 
uiiavoidahly  absent  witness  of  a  former  trial  should  be 
competent  evidence  in  a  second  trial. 

When  a  lawyer  is  retained  to  defend  an  accused  man  his 
first  effort  is  to  get  dela\'.  He  wants  time  that  public  sen- 
timent against  the  criminal  may  die  out;  that  prosecuting 
witnesses  may  be  weakened  or  become  uncertain  as  to  the 
details  of  their  testimony;  that  some  may  die  and  others 
move  away;  that  public  sympathy  or  pity  or  a  plausible 
theory  may  be  worked  up  for  the  defense.  When  a  trial  is 
reached,  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  get  some  tech- 
nical error  into  the  record  on  which  a  reversal  in  the  ap- 
pellate court  may  be  asked  axi^  further  delay  secured.  As 
tune  passes,  the  prohability  of  conviction  and  the  degree 
of  punislmient  become  less  and  less.  As  final  punishment 
thus  becomes  uncertain  and  as  it  follows  long  after  the  of- 
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fense,  there  is  no  deterring  effect  upon  other  persons  of 
criminal  instincts.  The  most  popular  criminal  in  America 
seems  to  be  a  murderer.  It  is  said  that  in  the  United  States 

in  1896,  for  each  million  of  the  population,  there  were  118 

homicides;  in  Italy  less  than  If);  in  Canada  less  than  13;  in 
Great  Britain  less  Uiau  9 ;  in  Germany  less  than  5. 

Petty  offenses  in  Great  Britain  are  promptly  disposed  of 
in  the  small  courts.  When  the  higher  judges,  in  their  cir- 
cuit, come  to  any  town  wliere  there  is  not  a  sinjrle  criminal 
ease  to  be  fried,  the  towiLshiji  olheers,  with  iinpressive  for- 
iiLiJity,  present  the  judges  with  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves. 
This  ceremony  is  quite  often  carried  out,  even  in  towns  of 
considerable  size.  Before  we  can  reach  that  condition  here, 
radical  reforms  must  be  made  in  our  legal  procedure,  in 
pnblic  opinion  and  in  oar  religious  and  moral  stan^rds. 

Loui8?iLu;,  KT.  J.  McDebmott. 
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WHEN  DOES  A  CASE  "ARISE"  UNDBB  FEDERAL 

LiVWST 

The  constitution  declares  (Art.  3,  Sec.  2),  that  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  'Ho  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  this  constitiition,  the  laws  of  the  United  States," 
etc  When  does  a  case  arise  nnder  the  constitution  and 
laws,  as  those  words  are  here  nsedt 

The  judieiaiy  acts  of  March  3, 1875,  March  3,  1887,  and 
Angnst  13,  ]888,  provide  that  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  "of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature 
at  common  law  or  in  equity  •  •  •  arisiniz:  under  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States."  When  does  a 
suit  arise  under  the  constitution  or  laws,  as  the  words  are 
used  in  these  acts! 

Passing  the  distinetion  between  a  "case"  and  a  "suit," 
suc^irested  hy  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  the  dissenting  oi)inion  in 
B.  E.  Co.  V.  Mississippi,^  it  would  seem  that  the  answers  to 
these  two  questions  should  be  the  same,  hut  an  examination 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  shows  that  they  are 
not  the  same. 

The  first  case  reaching  that  court  after  the  act  of  1875 
was,  apparently,  Qold-Washing  &  Water  Co.  v.  Eeyes,' 
decided  in  1877.  The  court  there  said  (p.  203) : 

"A  cauae  cannot  be  removed  from  a  state  court  eimply  beeauee.  In  the 

progress  of  the  litigation,  it  may  become  necessary  to  give  a  construction 
to  the  if  on«tlttitlon  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  derision  of  the  rn?!e 
must  depend  upon  that  construction.  The  suit  must,  in  part  at  least, 
arise  out  of  a  controversy  between  the  parties  in  regard  to  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  constitution  or  laws  upon  the'  facta  Involved." 

This  case  has  heen  followed  and  applied  from  time  to 
time  since  it  was  decided.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  some 
of  the  decisions  to  show  that  it  has  not  heen  departed  from. 

*102  U.  8.  135.  143.  *96  U.  S.  199. 
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In  New  Orleans  v.  Benjamin,'  the  court  said  (p.  424) : 

"When  a  suit  does  not  really  and  substantially  involve  a  dispute  or 
controTeny  as  to  the  effect  or  construction  of  the  constitution,  apon 
the  determination  of  which  the  result  depends,  then  it  Is  not  a  suit  arising 

under  the  constitution."* 

"Tlio  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  In  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  constitution,  and  jurisdiction  cannot  be  assumed  on  mere 
hypothesis.  In  this  class  of  cases  it  Is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  original 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Circuit  Court,  that  the  cause  of  action  should  depend 
upon  the  construction  and  application  of  tho  constitution,  and  It  Is  readily 
seen  that  rases  in  that  predicament  must  be  rare.  Ordinarily  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repugnancy  of  a  state  statute  to  the  impairment  clause  of  the 
ccmstitntion  Is  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  state  courts  in  the  first  ins£Miee» 
the  presumption  being  In  all  cases  that  they  will  do  what  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  require,  and  if  there  be  ground  of  complaint 
for  their  decision,  the  remedy  Is  by  writ  of  error  under  Section  709  of  the 
of  the  United  States  require."  Congress  gave  its  construction  to  that  part 
of  the  constitution  by  the  tweuty-flfth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
and  has  adhered  to  it  in  subsequent  legislation." 

In  Blackburn  v.  Portland  Gold  Minins:  Co.,"  there  were 
under  discussion  sections  2325  and  2326  oi  llie  revi^od  stat 
ntes  of  the  United  Statos,  wliit  h  authorized  the  filing  of  an 
adverse  claim  to  a  niiuiii<i:  location,  and  provided  that  the 
adverse  claimant  might  commence  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  determine  his  rights.  The  court 
said  (p.  576) : 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Ignited  States  had  jtirlsdlc- 
tlon  because  an  adverse  suit,  or  suit  brought  in  support  of  a  protest 
and  adverse  claim,  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  2325  and  2326  of  the 
Revised  Statutss,  Is  a  suit  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  m 
such  a  sense  as  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  a  Federal  courts  regardless  of  the 
cltisenship  of  the  parties." 

After  a  discassion  of  the  cases  which  had  heen  decided 
with  reference  to  those  sections,  it  was  held  that  the  claim 

could  not  be  supported,  and  that  the  circuit  court  had  no 

ju  tisdiftiou. 

The  same  sections  were  before  the  court  for  further  con- 
sideration in  Shoshone  Mining  Company  v.  Kutter,*  This 

M53  U.  S.  411.  *  Chicago.  Etc..  R.  Co.  V.  WlgglttS 

*Shreve;)ott  v.  Cnle.  129  U.  S.  36:  Ferry  Co..  108  U.  S.  18. 

Starln  v.  New  York.  U5  U.  8.  248,  *m  U.  S.  671. 

267;  Gold-Washing  &  Water  Co.  *177  U.  8.  509. 
Keyes,  96  U.  S. 
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case  was  really  a  reargument  of  the  former  case;  the  court 

adhered  to  its  previous  decision,  and  said  (y).  507)  : 

"We  pointed  out  iu  the  former  opinion  that  it  was  well  settled  that 
«  tttlt  to  enforce  a  right  wUch  takes  Ita  origin  tn  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  not  necesBarlly  one  arising  under  the  oonstltntlon  or  laws  of  the 

United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Jurisdiction  clauses.  And  (p.  f509), 
"Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  'adverse  suit*  to  determine  the  right  of  posses- 
sion may  not  Involve  any  question  as  to  the  construction  or  effect  of  the 
oonatltutlon  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  may  present  simply  a  qaes- 
tlon  of  fact  as  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  mineral,  the  location  of  the 
claim  on  the  ground,  or  a  determination  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
certain  local  rules  and  customs  prescribed  by  the  miners  of  the  district, 
or  the  effect  of  state  statutes,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  it  is  not  one 
which  necessarily  arises  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.'*  Also  on  (p.  51S),  "So,  we  conclude,  as  we  did  in  the  prior  case, 
that,  although  these  suits  may  sometimes  so  present  questions  arising 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  StatPf?  that  the  Federal  courts 
will  have  jurisdiction,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  the  suit  Is  an  adverse  suit 
authorized  by  the  statutes  of  congress  is  not  iu  and  of  itself  sufBcient  to 
▼est  jnrlsdictton  In  the  Federal  courts.** 

In  Western  Union  Co,  v.  Ann  Arbor  R.  B.  Co.,®  the 
court  said  (pp.  243,  244) : 

"When  a  pult  does  not  really  and  Buhstantially  involve  a  dispute  or 
controversy  as  to  the  effect  or  construction  of  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  determination  of  which  the  result  depends, 
it  Is  not  a  suit  arising  under  the  constitution  or  laws.  And  it  must  appear 
on  the  record,  by  a  statraaent  in  legal  and  logical  form,  such  as  Is  required 
In  good  pleading,  that  the  suit  Is  one  which  does  really  and  substantially 
involve  a  df  -  t;te  or  controversy  as  to  a  right  which  depends  on  the 
construction  ot  the  constitution  or  some  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States, 
before  Jurisdiction  can  be  maintained  on  this  ground."* 

In  Joy  V.  St.  Louis,*"  the  court  said  (p.  340)  : 

"Setting  out  the  source  of  the  plaintifTs  title,  as  was  done  with  so 
much  detail  In  this  ra?p,  was  unnecessary,  but  It  does  not  alter  the  case, 
because  a  claim  that  the  title  comes  from  the  United  States  does  not,  for 
that  reason  merely,  raise  a  Federal  question.  It  Is  a  long  settlflid  rule, 
eyidenced  by  many  decisions  of  this  court,  that  the  plaintiff  cannot 
make  out  a  case  as  arising  under  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  untess  It  necessarily  appears  by  the  complaint  or  petition 
or  bill  in  stating  plaintiff's  cause  of  action."  And  (p.  341),  "To  say 
that  there  Is  a  dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the  eonstmctlon  of  the 
patent  or  of  the  several  acts  of  congress  referred  to,  does  not  raise  a 

*  178  U.  8.  2n9.  Portland  Gold  Mining  Co.,  176  U.  S. 

•Gold  Washing  A  Water  Co.  v.  571. 
Keyes,  H  U,  S.  199;  Blackburn  t.       '*201  U.  S.  883. 
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Federal  Questlra,  beeauM  a  statement  that  tbere  Is  aneh  a  dispute  Is 

entirely  unReceBsary  in  averring  or  proving  plaintiffs  cause  of  action. 
His  eeurrf  of  title,  as  set  forth  In  the  petition,  might  not  be  disputed, 
and  the  defense  might  rest  upon  the  defense  of  adverse  possession,  as  set 
up  in  tlie  answer.  If  defendants  contented  themselves  on  the  trial  with 
proof  of  such  defense*  then  no  question  of  a.  Federal  nature  would  hafe 
been  tried  or  decided." 

In  Devine  v.  Los  Angeles,"  the  court  said  (p.  332) : 

"There  boinp  no  diversity  of  citizenship,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit 
Court  could  only  be  maintained  upon  ttie  ground  that  the  suit  arose  under 
the  constitution  or  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  a  suit  dosa 
not  so  arise  unless  It  really  and  substantially  Involves  a  dispute  or  con- 
troversy as  to  the  effect  or  construction  of  the  constitution  or  some  law 
or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  determination  of  which  the  result 
depends.  And  this  must  appear  from  the  plaintiff's  statement  of  his  own 
claim,  and  cannot  be  aided  by  allegations  as  to  the  defenses  which  might 
be  interpoeed." 

Finally,  in  Louisyille  &  N.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Mottley,"  the 
court  said  (p.  152) : 

"It  la  the  settled  interpretation  of  these  words,  as  used  in  this  statute, 
conferring  jurisdiction,  that  a  suit  arises  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  only  when  the  plaintiff's  statement  of  bis  own  cause 
of  action  shows  that  It  Is  based  upon  those  laws  or  that  constitution.  It 
Is  not  enough  that  the  plaintiff  alleges  some  anticipated  defense  to  his 
cause  of  action  and  asserts  that  the  defense  is  invalidated  by  some  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Although  such  allegations 
show  that  very  likely,  in  the  course  of  the  litigation,  a  question  under 
the  constitution  would  arise,  they  do  not  show  that  the  suit,  that  Is,  the 
plalntllTs  cause  of  action,  arises  under  the  constitution." 

Mr.  Justice  Moody  cites  niDeieen  cases  in  which  he  says 
this  rule  has  been  repeated  and  adopted/^ 

It  is  thus  seen  thai  a  case  is  not  within  the  act  of  1875, 
1887  or  1888,  unless  it  has  actually  arisen,  and  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  it  potentially  arises  during  the  progress  of  the 
suit. 

Turning  now  to  the  constitution,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

it  was  not  until  March  3,  1875,  that  the  circuit  court  was 

"  202  u  S  313.  Coast  Line  R.  Co.,  216  U.  8,  601, 

'-211  I'.  S.  149.  ran   be   ronalfiered  as  overruling 

*^  Nothing  said  or  decided  In  Ex  Gold  Washing  &  Water  Co.  v.  Keyes, 

parte  Young.  209  U.  S.  12 i  u,  or  and  the  cases  that  hare  followed  It. 

in  Macon  Grocery  Co.  v.  Atlantic 
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given  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  judiciary  act  of  1789 
conferred  no  such  jurisdiction."  Wlierever,  therefore,  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to  1877  (96  U.  S.) 
the  phrase  arising  under  the  constitution  or  laws"  has 
been  under  consideration,  the  question  has  been,  not  what 
that  phrase  meant  in  an  net  of  congress,  but  what  it  meant 
in  the  constitution.  The  discussion  was  over  the  constitn- 
tionality  of  some  act  of  congress  which  had  conferred  juris-  - 
diction  on  the  national  courts  in  a  special  class  of  cases. 

In  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee/'  the  question  was  whether 
the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  con- 
ferring appellate  jurisdiction  upon  tlie  Supreme  Court,  with 
reference  to  the  jud^^ents  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
states,  was  constituliuiial  or  not.  The  same  question  was 
present  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia."  In  Osborn  v.  U.  S.  Bank,^^ 
the  question  was  whether  an  act  of  congress  allowing  the 
bank  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  the  circuit  courts  was  valid. 
In  The  Moses  Taylor/"  the  question  concerned  that  section 
of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  which  made  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  courts  exclusive  in  admiralty  cases.  In 
Claflin  v.  Houseman,  Assignee/*  the  revised  statutes  hav- 
ing provided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  should  be  exclusive  in  all  matters  and  proceedings  in 
bankrujit(  y,  the  question  was  whether  that  statute  prevented 
a  state  court  from  taking  cognizance  of  an  action  l)y  an  as- 
sisrnee  in  l)ankruptcy.  In  Tennessee  v.  Davis,2<>  the  (jues- 
tiou  was  whetlier  section  643  of  the  revised  statutes  author- 
izing a  criminal  prosecution  commenced  against  an  Ignited 
States  revenue  officer  to  be  removed  into  the  Unite(i  Slates 
circuit  court,  was  constitutional  or  not.  In  Cleveland,  Etc. 
E.  Co.  V.  McChmg,^^  it  was  held  that  the  same  section  643 
of  the  revised  statutes  applied,  although  the  collector  in 

'♦Bank  v.  Deveaux,  5  Crancb,  61.  "Wall.  411.  428. 

»  1  Wheat.  306,  350.  »» 93  U.  S.  130. 

"6  Wheat.  264,  430*  **100  U.  S.  257. 

"d  Wheat.  802.  "UO  U.  8.  464. 
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his  defense  alleged  that  he  did  not  do  the  act  charged  against 
him. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  phrase  means  in  the  con- 
st! uu  ion  having  been  presented  in  this  way,  it  can  be  fairly 
said  tliat  the  cases  hold  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  circuit  courts  in  cases 
that  potentially  arise  under  the  constitution  and  laws;  any 
case  that  may  involve  a  question  arisini^:  tliereunder  can  law- 
fully be  put  faiy  congress  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cir- 
cuit court. 

In  Marbury  v.  Madison,^^  the  court  said  (p.  173) : 

"The  conatlnitlon  vests  the  whole  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
in  one  supreme  coi:rt,  and  siu  h  Inferior  courts  as  congress  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  This  power  is  expressly  extended  to  all 
arising  under  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States;  and  oonaeanently,  IB 
Bome  form,  may  be  fficerciaed  over  the  present  cases;  heeanse  the  right 
clalmsd  Is  given  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.** 

It  is  true  that  it  was  held  in  that  decision  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  no  .iurisdiction  of  tlie  case  then  under  dis- 
cussion; but  that  was  because  tlio  judiciary  act  undertook  to 
confer  upon  that  court  original  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of 
niandanius,  while  under  the  constitution  it  could  have  only 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  sucli  oases. 

In  Shoshone  Mining  Company  v.  Kutter,*^  the  court  said 
(p. 506) : 

"Tender  these  clauses  congress  might  doubtlegs  provide  that  any  con- 
troversy of  a  Judicial  nature  arising  in  or  growing  out  of  the  disposal 
Of  the  public  lands  shoald  be  litigated  only  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  qnestlon,  therefore*  is  not  one  of  the  power  of  congress*  bnt 
of  its  intent" 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Miller  con- 
curred, dissenting  in  the  Pacific  R.  Co.  Removal  Cases,** 
nevertlieless  said,  on  page  li4:  "I  do  not  doubt  the  power 
of  conj^ress  to  authorize  suits  by  or  against  fecieral  cor- 
porations to  be  brought  in  tlie  courts  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  decided  in  Osbom's  case,  and  with  it  I  have  no 
fault  to  find." 

"  1  Cranch.  187.  » 177  U.  8.  605.  - 115  U.  S,  1. 
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Congress  lias  conferrGd  jurisdiction  on  tlie  circuit  courts 
in  cases  brought  by  or  against  national  banks,^^  and  yet  it 
is  apparent  that  a  national  bank  might  sue  a  person  upon 
hiB  promissory  note,  and  the  complaint  not  show  that  there 
was  a  dispute  or  controversy  as  to  the  effect  or  constmction 
of  any  act  of  congress  upon  the  determination  of  which  the 
result  depended.  Oongress  has  given  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  the  circuit  courts  of  all  cases  arising  under  pat- 
ent rights,  but,  as  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Osborn 
V.  United  States  Bank  i^* 

'The  clause  In  the  patent  law,  authorizing  Pults  In  the  circuit  courts, 
stands,  we  think,  on  the  ^pmp  principle.  Sucli  a  suit  Is  a  case  arising 
under  a  law  of  the  United  dutes.  Yet  the  defendant  may  not,  at  the 
trlft],  quMtfon  the  TaUdity  of  the  patent*  or  mako  any  point  which 
requlroft  the  consideration  of  an  act  of  congress.  He  may  rest  his  defence 
exclusively  on  the  fact,  that  he  has  not  violated  the  right  of  the  plnfatlff. 
That  thlH  fart  becomes  the  soIp  question  made  In  the  cause,  cannot  oust 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor  establish  the  position,  that  the  case 
does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States.*' 

That  this  construction  of  the  constitution  was  inevitable 
results  from  considerations  which  were  expressed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  court.  In  Cohens  v,  Virginia,*^  the  court 
said  (p.  384) : 

"One  of  these,  which  has  bern  pressed  with  great  force  by  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintlffis  in  error,  is,  that  the  Judicial  power  of  every  well- 
constituted  government  must  be  co-extenslve  with  the  legislative,  and 
most  he  capable  of  deciding  every  judicial  question  which  grows  out  of 
the  constitution  and  laws.  If  any  proposition  may  be  considered  as  a 
political  axiom,  this,  we  think,  roar  he  po  ronsidorHd.  Tn  reasoning  upon 
If.  a**  an  Rhstract  question,  there  would,  probably,  exJ'^t  no  contrariety  of 
opinion  respecting  It.  Every  argument,  proving  the  nfctbuity  of  the  prin- 
ciple, proves  also  the  propriety  of  giving  this  extent  to  it."  And  again 
(p.  387 >,  "No  government  ought  to  be  so  defective  tn  Its  organisation,  as 
not  to  contain  within  itself»  the  means  of  securing  the  execution  of  Its 
own  laws  against  other  dangers  than  those  which  occur  every  day.  Courts 
of  Justice  are  the  means  most  usually  employed;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  a  government  should  repose  on  Its  own  courts,  rather  than 
on  others." 

"Kennedy  v.  Gibson,  8  Wall.  498.       "9  Wheat.  738,  828. 

"  6  Wheat.  264. 
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In  Osborn  v.  Bank,-^  the  court  said  (p.  820): 

"And  if  their  existence  are  sufficient  to  arrest  the  Jurisdiction  oi  the 
court,  words  which  Mem  Intended  to  be  ae  extNUlve  m  the  conetltntloiu 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union— which  seeni  designed  to  give  the  courts 

of  the  government  the  construction  of  all  Its  acts,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  rights  of  individuals — would  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing."  And 
again  (p.  822),  "And  words  obviously  intended  to  secure  to  those  who 
dalm  rights  under  the  constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
a  trial  in  the  Federal  courts,  will  be  restricted  to  the  insecure  remedy  of 
an  appeal,  upon  an  insulated  point,  after  it  bad  received  that  shape 
which  may  be  given  to  it  by  another  tribunal,  Into  which  he  is  forced 
against  his  will.  We  think,  then,  that  when  a  question  to  which  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  Union  la  extended  by  the  constitution,  forms  an 
ingredient  of  the  original  clause,  it  Is  in  the  power  of  congress  to  give 
the  circuit  courts  Jurisdiction  of  that  cause,  although  other  Questions  of 
fact  or  of  law  may  he  involved  in  it" 

In  United  States  v.  Kecse,"^  the  court  said  (p.  217) : 

"Rights  and  immunities  created  by  or  dependent  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  can  be  protected  by  congress.  The  form  and  manner 
Of  the  protection  nay  he  such  as  congress,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
Its  legislative  discretion.  Shall  provide.  These  may  he  varied  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  particular  right  to  he  protected." 

In  Logan  v.  United  States,^''^  the  court  said  (p.  283): 

"Upon  this  question  the  court  has  no  doubt.  As  was  said  by  Chief 
Justice  Harsball,  in  the  great  case  of  McCulocb  v.  Maryland,  'The  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  though  limited  in  Its  powers.  Is  supreme  within  Us 

sphere  of  action.'  'No  trace  Is  to  be  found  In  the  constitution  of  an 
intention  to  crent*>  n  dependence  of  the  government  of  the  Union  on  those 
of  the  Bt-ates,  for  the  exucution  of  the  great  powers  assigned  to  It.  Its 
means  are  adequate  to  its  ends;  and  on  those  means  alone  was  it  expected 
to  rdy  for  the  accomplishment  of  Its  ends.  To  Impose  on  it  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  means  which  It  cannot  control,  which  another  government 
may  furnish  or  withhold^  would  render  its  course  precarious,  the  result 
pi  its  rrrn-iirps  unrertalii,  and  create  a  d^'pf^ndoiice  on  other  governments, 
which  might  disappoint  its  most  important  designs,  and  is  incompatible 
with  the  language  of  the  constitation.' " 

"VVlierever,  therefore,  there  is  a  right  created  by  the  con- 
stitution or  laws,  congress  lias  power  to  p:ive  to  the  circuit 
courts  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  relating  to  it. 

Betuming  now  to  the  questions  asked  at  the  beginning, 
the  answer  to  the  first  one  mnst  be,  that  a  case  arises  under 

"B  Wheat.  738.  "92  U.  S.  214.  **144  U.  S.  263. 
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the  eonstitntioii  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  those 
words  are  used  in  the  constitntion,  when  it  may  present 

a  federal  question;  the  answer  to  the  second  question  must 

be,  that  a  case  arises  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  these  words  are  used  in  the  acts  of  1875, 
1887  and  1888,  when  the  case  does  present,  according  to 
the  plaintiff's  complaint,  a  dispute  between  the  parties  as 
to  the  meaninsi:  of  the  constitution  or  any  law. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  the  court  in  construing 
the  act  of  1875  adopted  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Justice  John- 
son in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Osbom  y.  Bank  of  the  United 
States.^^  He  said  (p.  885) : 

"That  until  such  a  question  actually  arose,  until  such  a  case  was 
actually  prp<?entp(l.  non  constat,  but  the  cause  depended  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, exclusively  cognizable  in  the  state  courts;  that  neither  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  consatatioxi  sanctioned  the  namimotlon  of  Jurladictlon 
on  tlio  pftrt  of  the  United  States,  at  anjr  prerions  itage^"  and  (p.  S86)» 
The  judicial  power  extends  only  te  'eaaee  arUIng*,  tliat  is,  actual,  not 
potential,  cases." 

The  two  constructions  given  to  the  same  phrase  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  employers'  liability  act.  The  act  as 
passed  in  1908  gave  the  railroad  employee  when  he  was  in- 
jured, certain  riglits  against  the  company.  Tt  said  noth- 
ing about  where  the  actions  to  vindicate  ttiose  rights  should 
be  commenced.  If  such  an  employee  having  been  injured 
had  brought  a  suit  against  the  company,  alleging  only  facts 
which  showed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
and  the  complainant  made  no  allegation  that  there  was  a 
dispute  between  himself  and  the  defendant  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  constinction  ol  the  law,  the  action  eonld  not  have 
been  maintained  in  the  circuit  court,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  original  act;  nor  could  the  defendant,  under  that 
act,  have  removed  the  cause  into  the  drcnit  court,  if  it  had 
been  commenced  in  a  state  court.  This  could  not  have  been 
done,  for  it  would  not  have  been  a  case  arising  under  the 
constitution  or  laws."  Congress,  however,  having  by  the 

*9  Wlisat  7S8.  "Nelson  v.  Sonttiern  Ry.  Co.,  172 

Fed.  478. 
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act  of  1910  expressly  given  the  circuit  court  jurisdiction  of 
aU  cases  arising  under  the  act,  plaintiff  can  now,  under  such 
a  bare  complaint,  maintain  his  suit  in  the  circuit  court. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  two  different  constructions  given 
to  tlie  same  phrtise  came  about  in  tliis  way:  In  the  early 
cases  the  question  was  not  what  coni^ress  had  done,  but  what 
it  misrht  do.  What  it  had  done  was  perfectly  plain:  it  had 
in  one  ease  exjvressly  authorized  the  United  States  bank  to 
sue  and  to  be  sued  in  the  circuit  court;  in  another  it  liad  ex- 
pressly authorized  a  case  to  be  taken  from  the  supreme 
court  of  a  state  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ;  in  another  it  had  expressly  authorized  national 
banks  to  sue  in  the  circuit  court ;  in  another  it  had  expressly 
authorized  a  suit  against  a  collector  to  be  removed^  and  in 
all  these  cases  the  intention  of  congress  was  plain.  The 
onfy  question  was  whether  it  had  power  to  do  what  it  had 
attempted  to  do.  But  when  the  act  of  1875  came  to  be  con- 
sidered another  question  presented  itself.  No  one  has  ever 
doubted  that  congress  had  power  to  confer  upon  circuit 
courts  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution 
or  laws  oi  Ihe  United  States.  No  one  could  doubt  it,  because 
the  constitution  says  in  so  many  words  that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  such  cases.  Under  the  act  of  1875 
the  question  was,  therefore,  not  whether  eoncrress  liad  ])Ower 
to  pass  the  law,  l)ut  ratlier,  to  what  eases  did  cono^res?  in- 
tend that  the  law  should  apply.  That  the  court  has  been 
right  in  the  two  constructions  whieli  it  has  given  to  the 
same  phrase  seems  apparent.  If  the  national  government 
was  to  be  maintained,  the  court  was  certainly  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  government  had  the  power  to  give  to  its  own 
courts  the  determination  of  all  cases  which  had  to  do  with 
rights  created  by  that  government.  It  was  not  bound  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  state  courts  at  the  beginning,  even 
if  it  did  retain  in  its  own  courts  the  power  of  review  after 
the  eases  had  passed  through  the  state  tribunals. 

It  was  equally  right  in  saying  that  by  the  act  of  1875  con- 
gress could  not  have  intended  to  burden  the  circuit  courts 
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with  all  the  eases  that  nigbt  by  any  possibility  involve  a 
question  arising  under  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States.  It 
was  said  in  SlioshoDe  Mining  Co.  v.  Rutter,^^  at  p.  507: 

"We  pointed  out  In  thf  former  opinion  that  it  was  well  settled  that  a 
suit  to  enforce  a  right  which  talcea  its  origin  la  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  necsasarily  one  which  arises  under  the  constltntlon  or  laws 
tt  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  jurisdletlon  clauses*  for. 

If  It  did,  every  action  to  establish  title  to  real  estate  (at  least  In  the 
newer  states)  woulfi  bp  surh  a  one,  as  all  titles  in  those  statM  come 
from  the  United  States  or  by  virtue  of  Its  laws." 

It  can  easily  bo  argued  that  the  intention  of  congress  was 
that  such  potential  cases  should  be  left  in  the  state  courts 
until  a  federal  question  had  actually  appeared  and  been  liti- 
gated, when  it  could  be  removed  to  the  national  tribunal  if 
a  defendant  claimed  that  national  rights  had  been  denied. 
Snch  had  been  the  law  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment nntil  1875.  It  therefore  seems  that  there  is  no  real 
conflict  between  these  two  lines  of  cases. 

There  remain  to  be  considered,  however,  several  classes 
of  cases  which  do  apparently  present  such  a  conflict.  The 
most  striking  class  is  that  in  which  it  is  held  that  any  corpo- 
ration created  by  an  act  of  congress  can  remove  cases  from 
a  state  court  into  the  circuit  conrt.  The  first  of  these 
cases  is  The  Pacific  Kailroad  Bemoval  Gases,**  foreshad- 
owed in  Provident  Savings  Society  v.  Ford,"  decided  on 
the  same  day.  The  plaintiff  in  error  in  fonr  of  the  Pacific 
Bailroad  Bemoval  Cases  was  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  ^ 
Company,  and  in  tlie  other  three  cases  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Bailway  Company.  The  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  act  July  1,  ]8()2,  12  St.  at  Large,  489,  pro- 
vided in  the  first  section  that  the  company  shall  be  able  to 
sue  and  be  sued  *  *  *  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity 
within  the  United  States. '  *  The  cliartor  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
Bailroad  Company,  act  March  3, 1871,  16  St.  at  Large,  573, 
provided  in  its  first  section,  as  follows:   '*And  shall  be 

» 177  U.  S.  505.  »♦  115  U,  S.  1.  "  114  U.  a  635. 
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able  to  sne  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and 
be  defended  in  all  courts  of  law  and  eqnity  within  the  United 
States."  A  deeision  that  under  these  aots^  a  suit  might 
have  been  commenced  originally  in  the  circuit  court  against 
either  one  of  these  companies  would  have  been  well  within 
the  decision  in  Osborn  v.  United  States  Bank.**  But  these 
seven  cases  were  brought  originally  in  a  state  court,  and 
were  removed  to  the  circuit  court.  While  the  cliarters  of 
the  railroad  compaiiios,  as  has  been  seen,  provided  that  suits 
miglit  be  commenced  in  the  circuit  court  against  the  com- 
pany, they  did  not  ]irovide  that  they  might  be  removed  into 
the  circuit  court  it"  commenced  in  a  state  court;  the  Supreme 
Court,  however,  held  that  they  could  be  so  removed,  under 
the  act  of  1875,  the  court  saying  (p.  11) : 

are  of  opinion  that  corporations  of  the  United  States,  created  1^ 
and  orpanlzpt^  under  acts  of  congress  like  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  these 
cases,  are  entitled  as  such  to  remove  into  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States  suits  brought  against  them  in  the  state  courts,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  tho  Act  of  March  3, 187S,  on  tlio  Broimd  tlutt  sucb  snita  are  aulta  'arlttng 
under  tbe  laws  of  tbe  United  Btatea/" 

This  ruling  was  made  exclusively  upon  the  authority  of 
Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  being  based  upon 
what  was  said  in  that  case,  rather  than  upon  what  was  de- 
cided therein.  The  doctrine  announced  in  this  case  has 
since  been  followed.'^ 

Another  line  of  cases  in  apparent  conflict  includes  those 
relating  to  suits  aprainst  United  States  marslials.  Davis 
v.  South  Carolina,^**  arose  after  the  act  of  1875.  It  was  a 
suit  against  a  marshars  deputy  for  acts  done  by  him  while 
assisting  a  revenue  olTicer.  Tt  was  removed  into  the  circuit 
court  from  the  state  court  under  Sec.  643  of  the  revised 
statutes,  which  authorized  a  person  sued  in  a  state  court  for 
acts  committed  by  him  as  a  revenue  officer,  to  remove  the 
case  into  the  circuit  court.  Inasmuch  as  the  decision  was 

"9  Wheat.  738.  V.  s.  R06;  Matter  Of  Dunn,  «12  U. 

"  Texas  Faclflc  K.  Co.  v.  Cody,  166     S.  374. 
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baaed  upon  Sec.  643,  and  not  upon  the  act  of  1875,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  court  did  not  then  consider  that  a  ^uit 
against  an  United  States  marshal  was  a  case  arising  under 

the  laws  of  the  United  States,  within  tlie  meaning  of  that 
act.  Feibelmau  v.  Packard''^  was,  as  tiie  court  said,  not  an 
action  against  the  marshal  for  trespess,  hut  was  an  aciiuu 
on  his  bond.  It  was  observed  that  a  bond  was  required  to 
be  given  by  Sec.  783  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  that  that 
Sec.  784  expressly  gave  a  right  of  action  thereon.  It  might 
be  said  tiiat  the  removal  in  this  case  was  based  upon  Sec. 
784,  and  that  the  case  does  not  necessarily  hold  that  an 
action  against  a  marshal  on  his  bond  was  one  arising  under 
a  law  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  1875.  Bock  V.  Perkins^^  was,  however,  a  simple  action 
of  trespass  against  a  marshal  and  his  deputies  for  an  un- 
lawful seizure  of  property  under  an  attachment  issued  from 
a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  brought  in  a 
state  courty  and  was  removed  by  the  defendants  into  the 
circuit  court,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  case  arising  under 
ihv  ];ns.s  of  the  United  States,  mmJ  this  the  Supreme  Court 
held.  The  same  ruling  was  made  in  Sonnentheil  v.  Chris- 
tian Moerlein  Brewing  Co.,*^  the  court  saying  (p.  405) : 

"If  suits  against  a  bank  or  railways  chartered  by  congress  nre  suits 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  was  held  In  Osborn  v. 
U.  S.  Bank,  9  Wbeaton,  738,  and  in  Pacific  Railway  RemoTSl  Case,  116 
U.  E,  1,  wltb  even  gmter  reaaoii  must  It  be  cMuldered  tbat  a  suit  against 
a  marshal  of  tha  United  States  for  acta  done  In  Ua  offldal  eapacltr  falla 
within  the  same  category**' 

Howard  v.  United  States^^  was  an  action  against  a  clerk 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court  upon  his  bond  as  such. 
The  court  said  (p.  681) : 

**It  was  therefore  a  suit  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  Circuit  Court  (concurrent  with  the  courts  of  the  state)  was 
entitled  to  take  original  cognizance,  even  If  the  parties  had  been  citizens 
of  the  same  rate.  Act  of  August  18,  1888,  25  Stat.  484,  C.  886.  This 

100  U.  B.  421.  "  172  U.  8.  401. 

•180  U.  8.  628.  "184  U.  S.  676. 
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court  has  heratofore  decided  that  a  mlt  upon  a  bond  of  a  marshal  of 
tha  United  States  was  one  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  eame  principle  must  be  held  to  bo  applicable  to  suits  upon  the  bond 
of  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  the  rnited  States.  It  could  not  be  that  a  suit 
upon  the  bond  of  a  marshal  was  one  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
rnited  States,  and  that  a  suil  upou  a  bond  of  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  was  not  of  the  same  class." 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  mlings  in  the  cases  of 
the  federal  corporations,  cases  of  United  States  marshals 
and  eases  of  the  Unitoil  States  clerks,  with  the  rulings  and 
decisions  commencing  with  the  (lold-Washing  &  Water  Co. 
case*^  and  ending  with  the  Lonisville  &  €.  B.  Co.  v.  Mottley 
case.** 

One  of  the  Pacific  Removal  Oases  was  an  action  by  Myers, 
a  switchman,  ai^ainst  the  railway  comi)any  for  an  injury 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  him  through  the  careless- 
ness of  the  company  or  its  agents,  in  the  constroction  of  tbe 
coupling  of  its  cars.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  complaint 
in  that  action  alleged  that  there  was  any  controversy  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  charter  of  the  defendant:  and  if  there  had  boon  such 
an  all  Citation,  it  would  have  been,  under  the  decision  in  Joy 
V.  St.  Louis,  entirely  unnecessary.  How  can  it  be  said  that 
Myers ^  complaint  did  ''really  and  substantially  involve  a 
dispute  or  controversy  as  to  the  effect  or  construction  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  determination  of  whicli 
the  result  deyiended?" 

When  I)(uk  siiod  Pork  ins  ho  allocrod.  so  far  as  appears 
from  the  record  in  the  case,  nntliing  but  his  ownership  of 
the  property  in  question  and  its  seizure  by  the  defendant. 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  his  complaint  be  even  alleged 
that  the  defendant  was  an  United  States  marshal.  How 
can  it  be  said  that  such  a  complaint  presented  upon  its  face 
any  controversy  as  to  the  construction  or  effect  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States?  It  did  appear  in  that  case  by  tlio  an- 
swer that  the  defendant  was  an  United  States  marshal;  but 

**96  U.  S.  ''211  U.  S. 
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the  case  does  not  even  show  that  any  allegation  was  made 
therein  to  the  effect  that  any  act  of  congress  was  to  be  con- 
strued, or  that  there  was  any  dispute  as  to  such  construc- 
tion. As  was  said  in  Slioslione  Minin,i(  Co.  v.  Rutter,  the 
suit  might  not  involve  any  question  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  effect  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  but  might 
present  simply  a  question  of  fact. 
MuNNE^us,  MiiiK.  Chables  a.  Willaed. 
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JEEEMY  BENTHAM,  THE  FIEfcJT  LAW  KEFORMEB. 

The  eighteentli  century  had  half  run  its  course;  George  IE 
was  still  on  the  throne — ^"snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German 
hive,"  as  Wendell  Holmes  calls  him;  Samuel  Johnson  was 
''enriching  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine,"  to  use 
BoswelPs  phrase;  Lord  Mansfield  was  developing  ibe  'Maw 
merciiant**  by  a  series  of  masterly  decisions;  John  Wesley 
was  hard  at  work  on  his  missionary  journeys  through  Eng- 
land; Rousseau  was  writing  his  epoch-making  Origine  des 
Societes,  when  in  a  quiet  backwater  in  the  City  of  London, 
in  an  old  house  in  Rod  Lion-lane,  close  to  St.  Aldgate's 
Church,  a  little  boy — small,  shy,  and  sensitive — was  grow- 
ing up  with  little  more  companionship  than  that  of  his  own 
thoughts.  No  star  came  and  stood  over  his  birthplace;  no 
angels  sang;  yet  in  that  youthful  mind  were  germinating 
ideas  from  which  was  to  spring  a  new  social  era,  a  rich 
harvest  of  beneficent  legislation.  The  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  is  the  motto  of  modem  democracy,  ''the 
only  possible,  the  only  conceivable  principle,"  as  Sir  H. 
Maine  says, '  'which  can  guide  legislation  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  that  it  is  so  is  chiefly  due  to  Bentham's  influence." 

OHILDROOD  nv  BED  IJtON-LANE. 

It  was  a  curious  little  houseliold  in  Red  Lion-lane.  The 
fatiier  was  an  ambitious  attorney,  worldly  minded  and  push- 
ing, who  had  inherited  a  good  deal  of  money  from  his  father, 
a  city  pawnbrojlcer.  The  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  draper 
at  Andover,  a  sweet,  affectionate  woman — ^^'all  the  females 
of  our  family,**  says  Bentham,  **were  amiable,  kind-hearted, 
and  generous" — but,  like  the  wives  and  mothers  of  that  day, 
her  horizon  was  bounded  by  her  home,  the  still-room  and 
the  best  parlor.  Little  Jeremy  was  the  pride  of  his  parents^ 
hearts,  and  by  way  of  being  an  infant  prodigy.  One  day 
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when  he  was  only  three  his  parents,  returning  from  a  walk, 
found  him  perched  on  a  high  chair  at  a  table,  with  a  lighted 
candle  on  each  side  of  him,  absorbed  in  the  reading  of  a  huge 
folio  of  Eapin's  History.  The  scene  might  do  for  a  com- 
panion picture  to  that  of  the  child  Handol  discovered  by  his 
family  seated  in  his  nightgown  at  an  old  harpsichord  in  the 
attic  and  discoursing  sweet  mnsic  in  the  stillness  of  the^ 
night.  Little  Jeremy  had  to  fall  back  on  Bapin,  for  no  light 
literatare  was  to  be  got.  His  mother,  as  a  point  of  principle, 
refused  him  access  to  every  book  by  which  amusement  might 
in  any  shape  be  administered,  both  parents  thinking  there 
was  ** contagion**  in  them.  Picture  his  delight,  then,  when 
the  first  book  which  his  French  teacher,  M.  La  Combe,  put 
into  his  hands  was  a  collection  of  fairy  tales.  It  opened  with 
the  history  of  Les  Petit  Poncot  and  the  Ogre  Family;  then 
there  was  Roqnette  a  la  Houpe,  Cinderella,  the  }>elle  du  Bois 
Dormante,  the  Chat  Botte,  and  Fenette  and  her  Naughty 
Sisters — Nonchalant  and  the  other.  **How  did  I  joy,"  he 
says,  **over  the  administration  of  poetic  justice  in  its  most 
admirable  shape  when  Nonchalant,  the  wicked  would-be 
seducer,  having  popped  himself  into  the  barrel  full  of  razors 
and  serpents  wliich  he  had  prepared  for  his  intended  victim^ 
was  himself  rolled  down  the  mountain  in  her  place  P' 

THB  TOUNO  TELEMAOHUS. 

But  a  book  which,  if  less  entrancing  than  fairy  tales,  left  a 

deeper  impression  on  the  moral  side  of  his  mind  was  that 
classic  of  juvenile  JVench  literature.  The  Adventures  of 
Telemachus.  **That  romance,*'  he  says — he  was  only  six  or 
seven  when  he  read  it — ^"may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
stone  of  my  whole  character:  the  starting  post  from  which 
my  career  of  life  commenced.  The  first  dawning  in  my  mind 
of  the  principles  of  utility  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  it.  One 
scene  in  particular  left  a  strong  impression.  It  is  where 
Telemachus  comes  to  Crete  and  finds  them  choosing  a  king. 
Each  candidate  has  to  give  his  answers  to  certain  questions 
on  the  right  method  of  govemmeni  The  answers  of  one 
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came  very  near  the  doctrine  of  utility;  but  this  candidate 
only  came  in  second  best.  The  prize  \va<  adjudii^ed  to  Tele- 
maehus,  whose  notions  seemed  to  me  a  sliort  but  still  too  long 
tissue  of  vairne  generalities,  by  which  no  clear  impression 
was  presented  to  my  mind.  It  was  too  much  of  a  piece  with 
Lord  Bacon's  notion  of  a  good  government  and  his  principles 
of  legislation,  ending  with  *to  generate  virtue  in  subjects, 
generate  rirtntem  in  subditis/  I  was  disappointed,  and  the 
recollection  of  my  disappointment  still  dwells  in  my  mind.'* 
But  the  book  fired  Ms  young  ambition.  Why,  he  said  to  him- 
self, should  not  he  be  a  Telemachnst 

THE  PHnX)S0PHEB  OF  WEBTMIN8XEB  SCHOOL. 

A  youthful  philosoplier  revolving:  theories  oi"  goveiiinient 
in  this  way  at  the  age  of  eight  was  not  likely  to  tind  the  rough 
life  of  a  public  school  a  very  agreeable  environment,  espe- 
cially a  philosopher  of  very  small  stature,  and  a  weakling,  as 
BenthnTu  was — **the  feeblest  of  feelile  bovs."  Home,  the 
old  liouse  in  Aldgate,  he  used  to  say,  was  his  earth,  iirown- 
ing  Hill,  Reading,  where  his  grandmother  Uved,  a  charming 
old  country'  house,  with  its  village  green,  its  gardens,  orchard 
and  venerable  elms,  its  granary  with  the  rusty  old  sword  in 
it  which  the  children  used  to  brandish  against  the  rats— 1 1; is 
was  his  paradise.  Westminster  School  was  ''hell,''  the  in- 
strnction  "miserable,"  the  fagging  a  "horrid  despotism." 
His  father  had  fixed  on  Westminster  for  him  because  it  was 
favored  by  so  many  scions  of  nobility,  and  he  wanted  his  son 
to  "make  his  way  among  the  great"  One  day  the* Duchess 
of  Leeds,  who  had  two  sons  at  the  school,  sailed  through  the 
playground,  and,  seeing  little  Bentham  at  play  with  some 
of  the  other  boys,  she  called  him  to  her.  **You  know  who  I 
am?*'  **No,  madam,  no;  I  have  not  that  honor."  Some- 
thing in  the  reply  pleased  the  Duchess,  and  she  asked  him 
to  Ko  home  with  her  sons,  and  the  Duke  introduced  him  to 
the  company.  **Thib  is  Bentham,  a  little  philosopher,"  said 
he.  Bentham *s  father,  who  was  always  dinninir  into  his  lioad 
the  necessity  of  pushing  forward,  hailed  this  visit  to  the 
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Buke  of  Leeds  as  the  making  of  his  son's  fortune.  Every- 
thing, he  wonld  say,  was  to  be  done  by  pushing.  ' '  Pushing, '  * 
he  wonld  repeat, ' '  pushing  is  the  one  thing  needful. ' '  ' '  But 
pushing,*'  as  Bentham  adds,  ''was  not  congenial  to  my  char- 
acter." Indeed,  all  his  life  he  suffered  severely  from  bash- 
fulness.  Li  the  same  spirit  of  push  and  making  his  son  into 
a  little  man  before  his  time,  Bentham 's  father  sent  him  to 
Oxford  (Queen's  College)  at  twelve. 

blackstone's  lectures. 

Here  he  profited  as  little  as  at  the  bear  garden  at  West- 
minster. He  found  the  society  of  the  place  either  "stupid 
or  dissipated."  His  tutor  spent  most  of  his  time  playing 
cards.  Infidelity — and  that  of  the  coarsest  type — was  rife. 
But  one  lasting  benefit  he  did  derive  from  his  sojourn  at  the 
university,  springing  from  the  stimulus  of  antagonism.  He 
attended  Blackstone^s  lectures — ^the  lectures  on  which  the 
famous  Commentaries  were  based — and  listened  with  ''rebel 
ears"  to  the  commentator's  theories  of  ''natural  rights" 
and  the  origin  of  society.  It  was  the  desire  to  expose  the 
fallacies  which  he  thought  he  detected  there  which  prompted 
his  first  work,  A  Frai^uient  on  Government,  in  177G.  Blaek- 
stone^s  complacent  optimism,  his  belief  in  English  law  and 
the  English  Constitution  as  the  best  of  all  possible  arrange- 
ments, exasperated  the  critical  and  reformintr  mind  of  Ben- 
tham. Blackstone 's  manner,  too,  ,srave  him  offence.  He  was 
a  ''frtrinril,  precise,  and  affected  lecturer,  cold,  reserved,  and 
wary,  exhibiting  a  frigid  pride."  But  theories  of  govern- 
ment had  for  the  time  to  be  put  aside.  His  father  was  bent 
on  his  going  to  the  bar  and  making  a  name.  It  is  interesting 
in  these  days,  when  there  is  talk  of  revivinf^  the  "students* 
box"  in  court,  to  find  a  place  being  taken  for  him  as  a  student 
in  the  Court  of  Ejng's  Bench,  Westminster.  To  secure  the 
seat  during  term  his  father  had  to  give  the  crier  of  the  court 
a  fee  of  7s.  6d.  This  seat,  which  was  one  of  four,  was  imme- 
diately below  the  officers,  under  the  judges.  In  former  days 
room  had  been  reserved  for  two  students  on  each  side  of  the 
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judge  on  the  bench,  but  Lord  Kenyon  put  an  end  to  this 
usage. 

THE  ''demon  of  chicane.'' 

Besides  psovidizig  him  with  a  seat  in  the  King's  Bench, 
Bentham's  father  had  pnt  into  his  hands,  to  inspire  him  with 
legal  ambition,  the  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
then  jost  published;  bnt  its  effect  was  quite  neutralized  by 
another  ''precious''  autobiography  which  fell  in  his  way 
about  the  same  time — ^that  of  Constantla  Philips  (Memoirs 
of  a  Courtesan).  This  yonna:  lady  had  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  law.  There  an  account  in  it  of  some  scandal- 
ous proceedings  at  Doctors'  Commons  ])y  which  her  husband 
set  aside  their  marriage.  ''Ding-dong,**  says  Bentham, 
**went  the  tocsin  of  the  law.  Tossed  from  pillar  to  post  was 
the  fair  penitent — from  courts  spiritual  to  courts  temporal, 
from  courts  temporal  to  courts  s))iritual,  by  Blackstone  called 
courts  Christian.*  Lengthy,  of  course,  was  the  vibration. 
Particulars  of  it  are  not  remembered,  nor  matters  it  that  they 
should  be.  What  is  remembered  is  that  while  reading  and 
musing  the  Demon  of  Chicane  appeared  to  me  in  all  his 
hideousness.  What  followed  f  I  abjured  his  empire.  I 
▼owed  war  against  him.  My  vow  has  been  accomplished, 
with  what  effect  will  be  acknowledged  when  I  am  no  more." 

Deeply  imbued  with  these  prejudices  against  law  and  law- 
yers, went  to  the  bar,'*  says  Bentham,  ''as  a  bear  to  the 
stake.  On  my  being  called  I  found  a  cause  or  two  at  nurse 
for  me.  My  first  thought  was  how  to  \mi  them  to  death,  and 
my  endeavors  were  not,  I  believe,  altogether  without  success. 
A  case  was  brought  to  me  for  my  0|)inion.  I  ransacked  all 
the  codes.  My  opinion  was  right  according  to  the  codes,  but 
it  w;is  wronuf  according  to  a  maiiuseript  unseen  by  me  and 
inaccessible  lo  ine — a  manuscript  containing  the  report  of  I 
know  not  what  opinion,  said  to  liavc  boon  delivered  before  I 
was  born,  and  locked  up,  as  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
kept  back  or  produced  according  as  occasion  served.  This 
incident,  the  forerunner  of  so  many  others,  added  its  fuel 
to  the  flame  whidi  Constantia  had  lighted  up.** 
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THE  PBIL080PHI0  UFB. 

Naturally  all  this  was  extremely  disappointing  to  his  am- 
bitions parent,  who  regarded  him  in  the  lijorht  of  a  *'lost 
child,"  and  a  stepmother,  whom  his  father  gave  him  about 
this  time,  and  with  whom  he  did  not  get  on,  helped  to  widen 
the  breach.  Accordingly,  the  next  scene  shifts  to  a  garret 
in  LincolnVinn,  where  yonng  Bentham  is  found  living  his 
own  life  on  an  allowance  of  £90  a  year  from  his  father,  and 
getting  gleams  of  practical  philosophy  from  Monteaqnien^ 
Harrington,  Beoeario,  and  Helvetins.  Most  of  all,  HelyetinSy 
the  French  pMlosopher,  set  him  on  the  principle  of  utility, 
bnt  it  was  from  a  pamphlet  of  Priestley  that  he  got  his 
eatch  phrase,  summing  np  his  philosophy,  '*the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  nnmber.  ^ '  ' '  In  this  phrase  I  saw, ' '  he 
says,  '*  delineated  for  the  first  time  a  plain  as  well  as  a  tme 
standard  for  whatever  is  right  or  wrong,  useful,  useless,  or 
mischievous  in  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field  of  morals 
or  politics.**  He  felt  as  the  discove-ry  dawned  upon  him  all 
the  sensations  of  Archimedes,  or  of  Cortez  when  he  first 
gazed  on  the  Pacific.  **When  I  had  sketched  a  few  vague 
notions  on  the  subject  I  looked  delighted  at  my  work.  I 
remember  asking  myself.  Would  I  take  £500  for  that  sheet  of 
paper  f  Poor  as  I  was,  I  answered  myself.  No,  I  would  not  1 '  * 

UnUTABIAKISM  AKD  THB  0BBATE8T  HAPPINESS  FBINCIPLE. 

Now  what  was  this  great  discovery  of  Bentham 's  which  so 
elated  him?  Let  ns  try  and  understand  it  Looking  aronnd 
him,  Bentham  saw  that  men  do  not  base  their  conduct  on 

any  settled  principle.  One  man  will  say  "my  moral  sense 
tells  me"  that  such  or  such  a  course  is  right  or  wrong.  An- 
other says  **my  common  sense  tells  me,"  or  **my  under- 
standing." Another  talks  about  the  law  of  nature,  right 
reason,  tlie  fitness  of  things.  Another  boasts  himself  one 
of  the  (  le  t,  knowing  tlie  will  of  God.  And  so  on.  All  these 
may  or  may  not  be  right  in  their  conclusions.  But  how  are 
we  to  know!  says  Bentham.  It  may  be  merely  sympathy 
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or  autipatliv.  Wliat  we  neofl  is  an  external  standard,  and 
this  standard  or  test  I>entliam  found  in  utility.  Actions  are 
ri.trht  or  wron^c — this  is  his  formula — so  far  as  they  tend  to 
make  or  mar  the  general  happiness,  the  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  Utility  is  the  master  key''  to  conduct, 
and  by  it   morals  become  as  clear  as  mathematics." 

John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography  how:  on 
reading  these  remarks  of  Bentham  the  feeling  rushed  upon 
him  that  all  previous  moralists  were  superseded,  and  that 
here  indeed  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  thought. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  define  in  this  way  the  goal  of  human 
endeavor,  and  quite  another  to  determine  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  attained.  Bentham  tries  to  work  out  his  thesis 
by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  pleasures  and  pains  as  the  deter- 
mining factors  of  hunum  conduct.  Hut  here  Bentham 's  sys- 
tem breaks  down.  The  proV)leni  of  conduct  (even  if  we  are 
prepared  t(»  admit  it  to  ))e  determined  l)y  a  balance  of  pleas- 
ures and  ]>aius)  is  far  too  comi)lex  to  be  solved  by  a  priori 
argunu'iits.  It  can  only  be  solved  by  societies  findinG:  out 
from  experience  the  general  principles  of  conduct  conducive 
to  social  welfare,  working  out  their  own  salvation  with  much 
travail  of  experiment — success  and  failure.  Tliis  is  what 
societies  have  done  in  tlie  past,  and  are  still  doinir — sum- 
ming up  the  results  in  their  moral  systems,  their  civil  and 
criminal  codes.  Bentham 's  merit  lay  not  in  his  barren  anal- 
ysis of  pains  and  pleasures,  but  in  his  concentrating  atten- 
tion on  the  end  to  be  achieved.  But  why,  if  this  is  so,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  Bentham  to  be  credited  as  with  an  epoch- 
making  discoveryt  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  a  principle  as  old  as  the  Twelve  Tables.  Is  not 
Solus  rcipuhUcac  sKprona  lex  esto  writ  in  the  forefront  of 
them?  And  tlierein  ))etter  expressed,  because  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  a  sounder  ideal  than  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ilad  not  the  test,  ii  not  the  ver>'  ])hrase,  l)een  ;dready 
used  by  Helvetius  and  Hume  and  I'riestley.  By  what  riglit, 
then,  did  Bentham  api)ropriate  it!  The  answer  seems  to  be 
that  with  Bentham  the  principle  had  all  the  glamour  of  a 
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new  discovery,  because  it  synchronized  with  the  remarkable 
spread  of  the  democratic  principles  at  tlio  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  beginnins^  of  the  nineleentli  century — the  doctrine 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  new  spirit  of  humanitarianism 
whicli  was  abroad.  Government  was  thenceforth  based  on  a 
definite  principle.  It  was  to  be  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people.  All  over  the  Continent  Ben- 
tham's  writings— in  the  French  dress  of  Dumont's  text — 
were  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  exhibiting  the  philosophic 
basis  of  popolar  rights  and  the  true  goal  of  all  sound  legis- 
lation. He  was  made  a  citizen  of  France,  and  when,  years 
afterwards,  he  visited  Paris  he  received  the  most  flattering 
attentions.  On  one  occasion  when  he  enteerd  a  court  of 
justice  all  the  barristers  rose  up  in  token  of  respect,  and  the 
President  seated  him  at  his  right  hand.  It  is  this  cham- 
pionshi])  of  democracy  which  gives  him  the  right  to  the  title, 
l>y  which  he  described  himself  in  his  last  will,  of  "the  foun- 
der of  the  greatest  happiness  system  in  morals  and  legis- 
lation. ' ' 

AN  INVITATION  TO  BOWOOD. 

While  revolving  these  high  themes  of  social  regeneration 
in  his  Lincoln 'S'inn  garret  Bentham  received  a  visit  from 
no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Shelbume,  the  then  prime 
minister,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Landsdowne.  Lord  Shel- 
bume had  been  much  impressed  with  reading  Bentham's 
Fra^ent  on  Government,  and  he  invited  the  author  to 
come  and  pay  him  a  visit  at  Bowood.  There  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  large  circle  of  distinguished  men  and  cliarnnng 
women.  There  he  met  Lord  Camden,  Dunning  (afterwards 
Lord  Ashhurton),  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Pitt,  he  records,  was  **very 
good-natured."  **T  was  monstrously  frightened  at  him," 
he  adds,  "hut  when  I  came  to  talk  to  him  lie  seemed  fright- 
ened at  me."  The  ladies  petted  him,  and  Lord  Shelburue 
made  him  read  them  some  of  his  dry  metaphysics,  to  which 
they  listened  with  feminine  docility.  To  keep  a  tame  phil- 
osopher on  the  premises  had  long  been  a  fashion  on  the 
Continent, 
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But  pl^iIo^:i()phers  are  human;  they  are  not  proof  against 
the  tender  passion,  and  Bentham,  like  Teiifclsdorf,  found  his 
Blumine  at  Bowood  in  the  person  of  Miss  Carolina  Fox,  a 
oharmiog  gfirl,  the  niece  of  his  host.  Like  Teufelsdorf,  his 
suit  was  improsperous,  but  he  could  say  with  Gibbon,  * '  I  feel 
dearer  to  myself  for  having  been  capable  of  this  elegant  pas- 
sion.*' It  was  the  one  romanee  of  Benthani*s  life,  and  at 
eightj-two,  after  fifty  years  of  dreary  codifying,  the  mem- 
ory at  this  early  attachment  was  as  fresh  and  tender  as  ever. 
How  true  it  is — 

**  You  make  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  round  it  still!'* 

Bentham  was  always  grateful  to  Lord  Shelbume  for  his 
recognition  and  for  the  kindness  he  received  from  the  house- 
hold at  Bowood.  It  came  jnst  at  the  time  when  he  ^as,  as 
he  says,  "cowed  by  past  humiliation.''  It  opened  his  heart, 
unsealed  the  fount  of  feeling  in  him.  Lord  Shelbume  "made 
him  a  man  again,  raised  him  from  the  bottomless  pit  of 
humiliation.  He  made  me  feel  I  was  something. '  *  It  encour- 
aged him  to  persevere  with  his  life  work. 

LAW  BEFOBM. 

He  liad  formulated  his  great  fundamental  principle — his 
novum  orffaniim — and  now  he  set  liiiiiself  to  apply  it  to  an 
all-round  metliodical  reform  "of  tlie  constitution,  of  the  civil 
and  ('i-iiiiiii;d  law  (partifularly  tlie  ])rinc'iples  of  punislmient), 
of  the  law  of  evidence,  of  political  economy.  A  Jaw  maker 
by  trade"  is  what  he  calls  himself.  Looking  back,  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  of  the  reforms  which  he  urged  are 
today  acc  omplished  facts  or  on  the  way.  Among  the  political 
reforms  which  he  advocated  were  universal  suffrage,  annual 
Parliaments,  the  payment  of  members,  and  vote  by  ballot. 
In  the  matter  of  the  civil  law  his  constant  aim  was  the  sim- 
plification of  law  and  procedure — ^slowly  realized  in  the 
Common  Law  Pjocednre  Acts  and  the  Judicature  Acts — 
to  the  confusion  of  technicality  and  chicanery,  and  for  this 
end  he  labored  incessantly  at  codification.  At  eighty- two 
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he  was  still  "oodifying  like  a  dragon."  But  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  work  is  his  examixiation  of  the  true  principles 
of  criminal  law  or  penal  legislation — a  conntry  then  unex- 
plored, wliich  he  carefully  mapped  out.  One  of  his  pet 
projects  for  the  reformation  of  offenders  was  a  model  prison, 
which  he  called  the  Pano])ticon,  so  constructed  that  a  per- 
son placed  at  the  center  could  see  what  every  inmate  was 
doing. 

FOSD  abbey:  a  PEB80NAL  DESCRIPTION. 

On  bis  father's  death  Bentham  bad  succeeded  to  a  consid- 
erable property.  He  had  always  loved  the  country,  a  gar- 
den, and  flowers,  and  now  he  conic)  gratify  his  tastes  he 
took  a  fine  place  at  Chard,  in  Somersetshire— Fort  Abbey. 
It  was  a  snperb  residence,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century, 
with  chapel,  cloisters,  and  corridors,  a  hall  80  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  high,  and  a  great  dining  parlor.  The  grounds  in  which 
the  abbey  stood  were  what  the  French  call  riant  and  seclud- 
ed, umbrageous,  and  full  of  the  sound  of  falling  waters. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  many  friends,  amonir  others  by  the 
elder  Mill,  his  most  devoted  disciple,  witli  his  son,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  it  was  Ford  Abbey  wbirb  snirfrested  to  the 
younger  Mill  the  striking  obsers^ation  in  his  Autobiography 
that  "Nothing  contributes  more  to  nourish  elevation  of  sen- 
timent in  a  people  than  the  large  and  free  character  of  their 
habitations.   The  Middle  Age  architecture,  the  baronial  hall, 
and  the  spadons  and  lofty  rooms  of  this  fine  old  place,  so. 
unlike  the  mean  and  cramped  externals  of  English  middle- 
class  life,  gave  the  sentiment  of  a  larger  and  freer  existence, 
and  were  to  me,"  he  says,  "a  sort  of  poetic  cnltnre."  An- 
other visitor  to  Ford  Abbey  was  Sir  Samnel  Eomilly,  and 
his  description  is  worth  quoting  as  the  best  picture  of  the 
sage's  mode  of  life.  ''We  fonnd,"  he  says,  "my  old  and 
valned  friend  passing  his  time,  as  he  has  always  been  pass- 
ing it  since  I  have  known  him,  which  is  now  more  than  thirty 
years,  closely  applyiug  himself  for  six  or  eitrht  hours  a  day 
in  writing  upon  laws  and  legislation  and  in  composing  his 
civil  and  criminal  codes,  and  spending  the  remaining  hours 
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of  every  day  in  reading  or  taking  exercise  by  way  of  fitting 
liimself  for  his  labors,  or,  to  use  his  own  strangely  invented 
phraseology,  'taking  his  ante-jentaeolar  and  postprandial 
walks  *  to  prepare  himself  for  his  task  of  codification.  There 

is  something  burlesqne  enoiisrh  in  this  language,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  know  J>entham  and  to  liave  witnessed  his  ben- 
evolence, his  disinterestedness,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
has  devoted  his  wliole  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  without  admirinii:  and  reverins;  him."  Battledore 
and  shuttlecock  was  his  favorite  indoor  pastime.  Benthanrs 
out-of-doors  !net-up  was  distinctly  peculiar.  He  wore  a  plain 
brown  coat  cut  in  the  Quaker  style,  light  brown  kersemere 
breeches,  over  the  knees  of  which  he  usually  exhibited  a  pair 
of  white  worsted  stockings;  list  shoes,  and  merino-lined 
gloves.  The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  narrow-brimmed 
straw  hat  of  most  grotesque  and  indescribable  shape,  stroitg- 
ly  contrasting  with  the  sobriety  of  his  appearance,  from 
under  which  his  venerable  locks  floated  over  his  bare  neck 
and  collar  and  down  his  back.  He  never  went  out  without  his 
stick  <*DappIe"  for  a  companion,  and  he  wended  round  the 
walks  of  his  gard^ — or  "circnmgyrated  it,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase — at  a  pace  which  was  more  than  a  walk,  but  not 
quite  a  trot. 

THE  HERMIT  OF  QUEEN 's-SQUABE. 

Later  in  life  he  settled  in  London  at  Queen 's-square-place 
in  a  retired  house  leading  out  of  Birdcage-walk,  St.  James' 
Park.  There  was  a  sequestered  garden  to  the  house. 
Shrubberies  ornamented  the  courtyard.  Flowers  bloomed 
on  the  window-sills.  It  was  a  little  oasis,  and  the  seclusion 
of  it,  with  the  simple,  retiring  habits  of  the  owner,  got  Ben- 
tham  the  name  of  "the  hermit  of  Queen 's-square."  But 
there  was  nothing  morose  or  unsocial  about  him.  He  enter- 
tained friends  freely,  always  remembered  their  special 
tastes,  and  pleased  himself  with  ministering  to  them.  But 
time  was  precious  to  him,  and  lie  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
frittered  away  in  idle  chatter;  also  a  certain  bashfulness 
clung  to  him  ail  through  life.   Miss  Edgeworth's  father 
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called  once  to  see  him.  "Tell  Mr.  Bentham/'  he  said  to 
the  servant,  *'that  Mr.  Bichard  Lovell  Edgeworth  desires 
to  see  him."  The  message  came  back:  '*Tell  Mr.  Bichard 
Lovell  Edgeworth  that  Mr.  Bentham  does  not  desire  to  see 
him," 

He  was  very  fond  of  "pnssies,"  as  he  called  them,  as  of 
animals  generally.  One  particular  favorite  he  had  of  the 
tabby  kind,  of  whom  he  used  to  l)oast  that  he  had  "made  a 
man"  of  him.  Tliis  puss  got  knighted,  and  rejuieed  in  the 
name  of  Sir  .John  Langhorne.  In  liis  early  days  he  was  gay 
and  frisky,  but  later  on  he  became  sedate  and  tlionglitful,  laid 
down  his  knightly  title,  and  was  installed  as  the  Rev.  John 
Langhorne.  He  gradually  obtained  a  great  reputation  for 
sobriety  and  learning,  and  a  doctor's  degree  was  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  became  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Langhorne.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  very  near  a  mitre  when  he  died.  From  all 
which  we  may  see  that  Bentham,  besides  being  a  great  jurist, 
was  an  nnconventioiial  person  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
A  striking  trait  in  him  is  his  splendid  self-confidence.  Thus 
is  the  strain  in  which  he  addresses  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1828:  "Lord  Duke,  listen  to  me.  Your  name  will— ay, 
shall — ^be  greater  than  Cromwell's.  Already  you  are,  as  in 
his  day  he  was,  the  hero  of  war.  Listen  to  me  and  you  will 
be  what  he  tried  to  be,  but  could  not  make  himself — the  hero 
of  peace,  of  that  peace  which  is  the  child  of  justice."  If  the 
Duke  would  not  listen,  if  Bentham  could  not  see  "his  plays 
acted,"  he  conilorted  himself  with  the  retlection  that  after 
his  death  he  would  be  enthroned  by  mankind  as  a  benevolent 
**  despot." 

When  the  end  drew  near  he  asked  his  doctor  if  there  was 
any  hope.  The  doctor  was  constrained  to  say  there  was 
none.  **Then  minimize  pain,*'  said  Bentham,  with  char- 
acteristic decision.  Leaning  on  his  elbow  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  and  solemn  meditation,  ''What  a  multitude  of 
things  Ihere  are,"  exclaimed  the  dancing  master  Marcel,  ''in 
a  minuet  t"  May  we  not  now  add,  says  Bentham  at  the 
close  of  his  Morals  and  Legislation,  ''and  in  a  law"?  Yes  I 
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And  here  is  Bentham's  trne  title  to  fame.  He  was  often 

right,  often  wrong ;  but  he  forced  men  to  reflect  on  the  prob- 
lems ol  law  and  legislaiiuu,  to  see  how  much  there  is  in  a 
law — forced  them  to  ask  themselves  whither  they  are  going, 
and  why. — Law  Times  (Eng.). 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

PAKOLE  LAW. 

An  act  to  parole  Federal  prisoners,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,^  raises  the  question  of  the  constitn- 

tionality  of  a  parole  law  muior  our  1  ederal  Constitution. 
To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  t  ouhider  the  anal- 
ogy of  state  }>arole  laws  and  the  general  trend  of  Federal 
decisions  ou  similar  j)oints. 

Parole  laws  are  of  quite  recfnt  origin — the  first  for 
adults  being  enacted  in  Ohio  in  IbSo — but  tliey  now  exist 
in  about  three-fourths  of  the  states.  In  several  of  these 
jurisdictions,  they  have  been  attacked  as  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  that  they  infringe  on  the  judicial  power 
to  fix  sentences  and  on  the  power  of  the  executive  to  grant 
pardons,  but  in  most  jurisdictions  (under  similar  consti- 
tutions) such  laws  have  never  been  questioned  and  their 
constitutionality  has  been  simply  taken  for  granted. 

The  objection  that  a  law  providing  for  the  parole  of  a 
prisoner  by  the  warden  or  a  board  of  parole  infringes  on 
the  judicial  power  to  fix  the  sentence  has  usually  been  dis- 
missed summarily.  Courts  have  done  their  duty  and  their 
power  is  exhausted  when  they  have  adjudged  against  the 
prisoner  the  penalty  afiixed  by  the  legislature  to  the 
offense  and  an  executive  or  ministerial  board  may  be 
directed  to  determine  the  minimum  of  actual  imprison- 
ment without  iu  any  way  infringiner  on  tlie  judicial  power.' 

State  v.  Page,'*  discusses  the  judicial  i)o\vor  to  fix  sen- 
tences and  says:  "into  every  sentence  of  conviction,  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  beforehand  the  legislature  had 
prescribed,  enter  as  much  as  though  they  were  written  into 

'June  25,  1910,  36  St.  at  L.  819.    People  ex  rel.  Clark  v.  Tbe  Waz^ 
'G«org»  V.  People.  167  in.  447;    den.  89  Misc.  118. 
mUer  V.  State*  149  Ind.  607;  and       •60  Kae.  m,  667. 
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and  made  a  formal  part  of  the  record  of  sentence/'  Under 
this  reasoning,  the  provision  for  the  parole  of  prisoners 

is  considered  a  condition  prescribed  by  the  legislature  in 
the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  powtr  to  fix  the  penalty  for 
crime  and  the  judice'S  jtowcr  to  sentence  and  his  discre- 
tion, between  the  limits  always  laid  down  by  statute, 
remain  the  same.  In  the  ca>e  of  parole  under  a  purely 
indeterminate  sentence,  the  judi^e's  discretion  does  seem 
at  first  glance  to  be  given  over  entirely  to  ministerial  offi- 
cers but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  that  question  in 
connection  with  the  federal  law  since  that  provides  simply 
for  parole  nnder  definite  sentences  imposed  as  heretofore 
by  the  courts. 

The  second  objection — ^that  a  parole  law  infringes  on  the 
pardoning  power — ^has  been  urged  far  more  and  deserves 
careful  examination.  The  argument  is  that  a  parole  is  a 
form  of  conditional  pardon  and  therefore  should  be  granted 
only  by  the  governor,  or  the  board  of  pardons,  as  the  case 
may  be,  under  the  specific  grant  of  the  pardoning  power  in 
tlio  constitution.  This  alle,c:ation  involves  the  distinct  ques- 
tions: 1.  Is  a  parole  a  conditional  pardon/  2.  Is  the  par- 
donini:  iiower  exclusively  in  the  executive! 

On  tlie  lirst  question,  under  similar  state  constitutions, 
there  are  two  lines  of  decisions — one  holding-  that  a  parole 
is  in  fact  a  conditional  i)ai-don  and  the  other  lioldinc  tliat 
it  is  a  mere  prison  regulation.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  view. 

The  leading  case  holding  that  a  parole  is  a  conditional 
pardon  is  People  v.  Cummings.*  The  court  in  that  case 
says:  ''If  it  be  considered  that  the  only  power  conferred 
(by  a  Michigan  statute  authorizing  parole  of  prisoners) 
is  a  conditional  release  upon  parole,  still,  if  the  prisoner 
keeps  his  parole,  or  rather,  if  the  board  are  of  the  opinion 
that  he  does,  the  release  is  in  fact  an  absolute  one.  By 
what  refinement  of  reasoning  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that 
this  is  not  in  effect  a  pardon  of  the  prisoner,  is  beyond  my 

•88  Mich.  249. 
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comprehension.''  The  court  questions  the  meaning  of 
parole  thus:  **Cazi  they  (the  board  of  control)  let  one 
man  out,  not  to  go  beyond  a  five-mile  limit,  anotlici  to  keep 
within  the  county  where  the  prison  is  located,  the  third  to 
keep  within  the  congressional  district, etcY  and  concludes 
that  '4f  they  have  the  power  to  release  upon  conditions, 
these  conditions  may  be  made  so  trifling  as  in  fact  to  be  no 
conditions  at  all."  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
parole  laws  meet  this  practical  objection  by  providing  for 
substantial  conditions.  However,  aside  from  it^  douht  of 
the  practicalnlity  of  the  system,  tlio  Michi^^an  <  uurt  holds 
clearly  that  a  jjarolc  is  a  pardon  on  conditions  and  that  the 
act  establisliinir  the  parole  system  was  therefore  nncousti- 
tutional.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  tlie  practi- 
cal result  of  this  decision  was  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Michigan  constitution  (November,  1902)  ex- 
plicitly authorizing  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
release  of  prisoners  on  parole  and  thus,  the  progress  of 
parole  laws  was  not  materially  retarded. 

A  more  carefully  reasoned  argument  which  reaches  the 
same  conclusion  is  found  in  Opinion  of  the  Judges  in  re 
Conditional  Discharge  of  Convicts,'  but  this  has  of  course 
the  disadvantage  of  being  merely  advisory  and  has  not  the 
weight  as  a  precedent  of  a  litigated  case.  "A  conditional 
discharge,'*  said  the  Vermont  Court,  ** under  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  is  not  unlike  a  conditional  pardon  except 
in  name,  wliich  is  of  but  little  consequence.  ...  A  dis- 
charge under  the  statute  embraces  all  within  tlie  punish- 
ment except  tliat  which  has  already  l)een  executed  and  if 
the  prisoner  performs  the  conditions  imposed,  he  i^  for- 
ever free  from  further  cxecul!'»n.  A  pardon  with  like  con- 
ditions  under  tln^  executive  prero^rative  can  do  more;  for, 
.  .  .  neither  is  a  remission  of  guilt.'*  The  Court  conse- 
quently advised  the  governor  that  that  part  of  the  statute 
which  provided  for  paroling  convicts  by  the  board  of  prison 
commissioners  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

»73  Vt.  414. 
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One  further  ease  det-lariug  parole  statutes  uncoDstitu- 
tional  as  infringements  on  the  pardoning  power  should  be 
noted — that  is,  State  v.  State  Board  of  Corrections,"  which  . 
arrives  at  the  result  by  quite  different  reasoning — it  ex- 
pressly decides  that  a  parole  is  not  a  pardon  but  that  it 
is  a  commutation  and  the  power  to  grant  commutations  is 
given  to  the  board  of  pardons  by  the  Utah  constitution. 
The  court  says:  ''The  restrictions,  inconveniences,  and 
exactions  which  the  parole  imposes  upon  the  convict  while 
at  large,  and  his  liability  again  to  be  taken  into  custody  and 
actual  imprisonment,  and  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  that 
attend  such  a  life,  constitute  punishment.  While  it  is 
Bfitich  less  in  degree  than  actual  confinement  in  a  cell,  or 
within  prison  walls,  it  is  nevertheless  legal  punishment. 
,  .  .  One  punishment  known  to  the  law  is  changed  to 
another  punishment  known  to  the  law,  and  this  is  commu- 
tation/' 

The  usual  phraseology  in  eonstitutious  is,  "the  .crovernor 
(or  board  of  pardons)  shall  liave  power  to  grant  reprieves , 
commutations  and  pardons — the  resemblance  of  parole  to 
a  reprieve  certainly  seems  slight  but  even  tliat  has  been 
taken  as  a  ground  for  considering  a  parole  law  unconsti- 
tutional, though  only  in  a  dissenting  opinion,^  where  Judge 
Guffy  says,  "Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  adopts  Black- 
stone's  definition  of  reprieves  as  follows:  'The  withdraw- 
ing of  a  sentence  for  an  interval  of  time  which  operates 
in  delay  of  execution.'  The  parole  provided  for  by  the  act 
under  consideration  is  clearly  a  reprieve  and  nothing  else." 

Turning  to  the  other  line  of  authorities— those  holding 
that  a  parole  is  not  a  pardon — the  leading  case  is  Ohio  v. 
Peters.®  This  case  was  decided  in  1885  and  has  been  admit- 
tedly followed  in  many  .jurisdictions  and  has  doubtless 
forestalled  question  in  many  otliers.  The  view  of  ]iarole 
taken  by  the  Ohio  court  i«  that  it  is  a  part  of  i>rison  disci- 
pline and  therefore  a  matter  within  the  legislature's  power 

•16  Utah.  478.  827. 

'George  t.  LlUard,  106  Ky.  820,       MS  Ohio  St  629. 
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to  regulate  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The  court  points 
out  the  distinction  that  under  this  parole  as  the  statute 
expressly  provides,  the  convict  remains  in  the  legal  cus- 
tody and  under  the  control  of  the  board,  .whereas  under  a 
conditional  pardon,  so  long  as  the  individual  keeps  the  con-  * 
ditions,  he  is  his  own  master  as  much  as  any  other  individ- 
ual. The  court  also  draws  a  parallel  between  parole  acts 
and  acts  enlarging  jail  limits  and  concludes  that  a  parole 
does  little  more  than  to  enlarge  the  prison  bounds  to  the 
entire  state. 

The  case  of  George  v.  Lillard,^  likewise  holding  that  a 
parole  is  not  a  pardon  cites  an  additional  rea«ion,  namely, 
that  the  ^rovoruor  could  at  any  time  after  the  parole,  par- 
don the  ])risoru'r. 

A  New  York  case,*"  siistaininG:  the  constitutionality  of 
a  parole  act,  relies  partly  on  the  clause  usually  inserted  in 
parole  laws  that  'nothing  heroin  contained  shall  he  con- 
strued to  impair  the  power  of  the  governor  of  the  state 
to  grant  a  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence**  as  answer- 
ing the  objection.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  saving 
clause  would  have  a  very  binding  effect  on  a  court  which 
believed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  act  did  impair  the 
pardoning  power. 

The  statement  of  the  court  in  State  v.  State  Board  of 
Corrections,"  that  a  parole  is  a  commutation  is  frequently 
contradicted  by  other  courts  hut  the  only  case  discussing 
the  statement  at  lencfth  is  Gcorffo  v.  Lilian!,  where  the 
Court  says:  '*Tt  is  not  a  cuiiiimitation  of  the  sentenro,  be- 
cause it  is  n(»t  a  (  hanore  of  the  punislnnent  of  a  person  who 
has  been  condcnmiMl  into  a  less  sevcic  one.  .  .  .  While, 
in  the  case  of  ])."iroh»<l  jji  isoner  he  enjoys  his  liberty  outside 
of  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary,  yet  he  remains  under  the 
sentence  to  which  he  has  been  condemned,  and  may  be  re- 
imprisoned  at  any  time,  as  we  have  heretofore  said.  So, 
strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  a 

•Supra.  den,  39  Misc.  113. 

«*  People  M  Fel.aarkT.  The  Wai^      "16  Utab,  478. 
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change  of  punishment  to  a  less  severe  one."  Two  farther 
distinctions  between  parole  and  commntation  may  be 
pointed  out — ^the  original  sentence  remains  as  valid  as 
ever  under  parole,  whereas  after  commutation,  the  original 
sentence  is  obsolete;  and,  again,  the  gist  of  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  is  not  the  iron  bars  of  the  prison — ^the 
Utah  court  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — ^but  the  re- 
straint of  liberty  by  ofliccrs  of  the  law  and  this  restraint 
is  equally  present  under  parole.  Probably  most  courts 
have  thought  these  distinctions  too  obvious  to  require  state- 
ment. 

Considered  in  anotiuT  liulit,  ;i  parole  law  simply  author- 
izL'>  a  board  of  managers  to  allow  tho  ]>risonor  to  i^o  out- 
side the  iuelosure  of  the  penitentiary  fur  a  i)art  of  his  term 
— this  permit  really  diflFers  from  permits  of  liberty  about 
the  grounds  to  ''trusties"  only  in  degree  not  in  kind.  Again, 
a  pardon  is  a  specific  act  of  grace  or  clemency  to  one  pris- 
oner— a  parole  is  given  as  judicious  treatment,  is  almost 
a  matter  of  right  and  course  to  every  prisoner  who  per- 
forms certain  conditions  (though  there  is  usually  some  dis- 
cretion vested  in  the  board). 

One  further  distinction  may  be  pointed  out — a  pardon 
operates  dii^ctly  on  the  crime  and  only  indirectly  on  the 
criminal,' '  in  other  words,  it  blots  out  the  offense;  a  i»arole 
on  'the  other  hand,  leaves  the  offense  untouched  and  simply 
operates  on  the  criminal.  Moreover,  the  indirect  effect 
which  a  par<lon  has  on  the  ciiminal.  i&  not  the  same  as 
that  of  a  i>aii>le;  a  pardon  ckau^e^  tlio  prisoner  from  guilt 
— a  conditional  pardon  of  course  on  conditions'^ —  )>ut  a 
jiarole  ha«  no  such  effect;  it  simply  releases  tlie  prisoner 
from  the  couiinemeut  of  the  prison  during  his  good 
behavior. 

As  stated  above,  the  view  that  a  parole  is  not  a  condi- 
tional pardon  is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  author- 
ities and  may  safely  be  assumed  in  many  states  where  the 

rcmmonvealtli  v.  Halloway.  42  « Carlisle  v.  U.  S.,  16  Wall.  147; 
Pa.  St.  446.  448.  Ex  parte  Qftrlaad.  4  WalL  333. 
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question  has  never  been  raised  in  tlie  courts.  Tt  is  ])erhaps 
noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  tiie  musi  rectiit  case 
decided  on  parole  laws— People  v.  Joyce,^^  decided  June 
29,  1910,— adopts  this  view.  To  the  writer,  it  seems  also 
the  better  supported  in  reason.  The  origin  and  concept 
of  parole  have  been  very  different  from  that  act  of  grace 
of  a  divinely  appointed  l^int;:  which  was  the  primary  con- 
cept of  a  pardon  and  the  fact  that  tlie  ])ractical  effect  of 
parole  may  in  certain  cases  be  the  same  cannot  retroact 
and  change  the  nature  of  the  act  or  ]>!  o(  ess. 

To  come  to  the  second  question— is  the  pardoning  power 
of  the  executive  exclusive!  In  only  one  state  constitution— 
that  of  Connecticut— is  there  no  j?rant  of  pardoning  power. 
In  most  states,  tlic  <'0]isl itutioiis  -ive  this  power  to  the 
governor  alone  but  in  about  a  tiiird  it  is  "iven  to  him  and 
others  constituting  a  board  of  pardons.  However,  whether 
the  grant  be  to  governor  or  board  of  pardons,  the  pre\  ailing 
view  is  that  such  grant  is  exclusive  and  that  the  legislature 
cannot  ^rant  [)ardons.'5  rj^\^[^  view  seems  predicated  by 
some  on  tlie  theory  thai  a  si)ecific  grant  of  a  power  to  one 
branch  of  the  <?overnment  imi^liedly  forbids  it  to  the  other 
branches  and  by  others  on  the  theory  that  pardon  is  natur- 
ally  and  necessarily  an  executive  function  and  could  not  be 
exercised  by  the  legislature  in  any  event. 

The  lirst  proposition  is  based  on  tlie  fact  that  while 
American  legislatures  have  the  same  unlimited  ]>nvrers  in 
regard  to  legislation  which  reside  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, our  constitutions  expressly  give  the  judicial  and 
execntixc  t unctions  to  sei)arate  departments  and  as  all 
three  derive  their  authority  iruni  the  same  instrument, 
there  is  an  implied  exclusion  of  each  department  from 
exercising  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  others.^"  This 
rule  is  of  course  well  established,  yet  the  reasoning  of  U. 

••246  III.  124.  Justices.  73  Vt.  414;  Parker  v.  State. 

"State   V.  Sloss.    25    Mo.    '2\n;      13r>  Ind.  r,34. 


Haley  v.  Clark,  26  Ala.  439;  Op.  of 


"Coole.v  on  Constitutioual  Lim- 
itations. '6th  ed.,  104. 
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S.  V.  Hall,'"  placing  the  "inherent  power  of  the  supreme 
lavv-makLug  power'*  (of  states)  above  the  "executive  i^ower 
by  constitutional  provision"  seems  better.  To  i]uole  from 
the  opinion:  "From  the  very  nature  of  government,  it 
requires  no  reasoninc:  to  prove  the  self-evident  proposition 
that  in  I\>nnsylvania  the  power  of  pardon  was  vested  in 
the  legislative  branch  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  supreme 
law-making  power  and  in  the  executive  by  constitutional 
provision.  Tlie  fx^imi  of  tliis  power  to  the  executive  was  no 
limitation  on  the  right  of  the  power  granting  it  to  exercise 
it  alone. ' '  This  reasoning  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  Fed- 
eral legislature  since  that  has  no  inherent  power  but  only 
what  is  conferred  npon  it  by  the  Oonstitntion. 

One  other  case  upholding  a  legislative  pardon  should  b& 
noted — ^People  v.  Stewart,** — ^this,  however,  was  decided  by 
a  territorial  court  and  the  opinion  is  very  brief. 

The  question  whether  pardon  is  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily an  executive  function  seems  more  or  less  academic 
since  the  Federal  constitution  and  all  the  state  constitu- 
tions (except  Connecticut,  as  stated  above)  make  specific 
grants  of  the  pardoning  power;  however,  the  assertion  is 
frecnientlv  made  tliat  it  is  necessarilv  an  executive  function 
and  doubtless  tliis  view  influences  courts  to  a  sharper  scrut- 
iny of  an  act  of  legishiture  attacked  as  an  infringement 
on  the  pardoning  power. 

The  assertion  is  usually  supported  by  the  analogy  to  the 
English  King's  power.**  This  is  a  false  analogy  since  the 
king  had  the  pardonin^:  ]»ower,  as  Lieber  points  out,^  "not 
because  he  was  considered  chief  executive  but  because  he 
was  considered  sovereign  while  with  us,  the  governor  or 
president  has  but  a  delegated  power  and  limited  sphere 
of  action  which  by  no  means  implies  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily delegate  along  with  the  executive  power  also  the 
pardoning  power."  . 

**53  Fed.  852.  »U.  S.  y.  Wilson*  7  P«t  150;  Bx 

»»1  Idaho  546.  i  n  '-  Wells.  18  How.  307. 

'"Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government,  Vol.  2.  p.  147. 
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This  language  is  quoted  in  State  v.  Nichols,-'  and  the 
Court  adds:  "From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  pardoning 
power  is  not  naturally  or  necessarily  an  executive  function. 
.  .  .  The  executive  no  more  represents  the  sovereii^nty 
of  the  state  than  either  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
state's  government.  The  pardoning  power  no  more  vest? 
in  the  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  than  it  does  in 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  government,  when  the  constitu 
tion  is  silent."  In  the  same  case,  an  inference  in  support 
of  the  theory  is  drawn  from  a  remark  of  Chief  Justice- 
Chase  in  U.  S.  v.  Padeiford.'^  ''In  a  question  involving 
the  discnssion  of  the  pardoning  power  of  the  president. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  says  that  the  president  had  the  par- 
doning power  without  any  act  of  Congress,  hut  that-  if  he 
did  not,  the  act  of  Congress  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  given  him  the  power — thus  conveying  the  impression 
that  if  the  pardoning  power  was  not  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  constitution,  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
confer  it  on  liini.  ...  If  tlie  parchjiiing  power  is 
peculiarly  an  executive  function,  it  is  not  at  all  i>rohable 
that  Chief  Justice  Chase  would  have  made  the  remark  he 
did,  in  the  United  States  v.  Paddleford,  9  Wall.  542.'^ 

Furtlier  support  of  this  theory  is  found  in  Story's  state- 
ment-' tliat  at  the  time  of  ado])ting  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, the  expediency  of  vesting  the  pardoning  power  in  th& 
president  in  any  cases  was  doubted. 

It  might  l)e  said  in  passing  that  the  analogy  hetween 
pardons  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  pardons  by  Congress  or 
the  state  legislatures  discussed  in  U«  S.  v.  Wilson,*^  is 
hardly  better  (as  far  as  the  power  to  pardon  is  concerned) 
than  the  analogy  between  the  King's  and  President's  (or 
governor's)  since  neither  king  nor  Parliament  recognizes 
any  constitution  as  the  source  or  measure  of  their  powers. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  state  courts 
as  to  parole  is  that  it  may  be  upheld  as  a  part  of  prison 

"26  Ark.  71,  76.  Story  on  tbe  Goastltatlon,  Sec. 

"9  Wall.  542.  1499. 

"7  Pet.  150. 
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discipline  and  that  it  is  not  a  pardon  and  tlieret'oie  can 
raise  uu  (.onstitutiunal  questions  as  to  interference  with 
tbe  executive.  How  close  is  the  analogy  between  federal 
and  state  parole  laws? 

Of  course  the  general  rule  applies — that  acts  of  Congress, 
not  specifically  forbidden  by  tbe  constitution,  have  not 
the  same  presumption  of  authorization  that  acts  of  state 
legislatures  have,  since  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  enumerated  powers;  but  once  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  general  subject  is  established,  their 
acts  are  construed  quite  as  liberally  as  acts  of  the  State 
legislatures.  The  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  has  always  heen  admitted,^'  so  that 
if  the  federal  courts  follow  the  reasoning  that  a  parole  is 
a  part  of  prison  discipline,  Congress  would  he  conceded 
the  same  general  power  as  the  State  legislatures  and  the 
result  reached  would  undoubtedly  be  the  same. 

Again,  si^ejiking  generally,  the  president's  power  is  far 
greater  than  any  governor's  under  a  state  constitution — 
but  on  this  specific  itoint,  the  i)ower  of  the  two  executives 
seems  practically  the  same  and  aii  act  held  not  to  infringe 
on  a  governor's  power  would  |)robably  be  held  not  to 
infringe  on  Ihc  {irt'siiicnt 's  power. 

As  to  the  objection  thai  a  |tainle  law  infringes  on  the 
judicial  })ower,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  be  raised  again, 
since  it  has  been  so  lightly  considered  in  the  past — how- 
ever, the  analogy  between  state  and  federal  powers  is  close 
here. 

Our  second  source  of  suggestions  as  to  the  probable 
chances  of  the  federal  parole  law  being  upheld  Is  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  federal  decisions  on  the  pardoning  power — 
since  this  imquestionably  offers  the  most  vital  point  of 
attack. 

The  president's  power  to  pardon  has  been  liberally  con- 
strued— ^it  includes  amnesty -,2"  it  includes  commutation;*^ 

t    S  V.  Fox.  95  U.  S  670;  U.  8.       "U,  S.      Klein,  18  Wall.  128. 

V.  li.'iii.  \'S  V.  s.  :;i3,  aiG;  Logan         "Bx  parte  Wells,  18  How.  807. 

U.  S.,  144  U.  S.  283. 
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it  precludes  remission  of  fines  by  courts,^  and  precludes 
indefinite  suspension  of  sentence  by  courts,  although  the 
suspension  in  this  ease  was  not  under  statutory  authority.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pardoning  power  does  not  preclude 
the  remission  of  fines  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  an  act  of  Congress,^^  and  Congress  can  enact  regu- 
lations for  tlie  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,^'  and  acts 
of  Coniiiess  autliorizing  deductions  from  prisoners'  sen- 
tences tor  good  conduct  (good  time  statutes)  have  been 

Uplield.^' 

To  (juote  from  tiie  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Tlie  Laura 

"Is  that  power  (of  the  President  to  pardon)  exclusive,  !n  the  sonse  thnt 
no  other  officer  can  remit  forfeitures  or  penalties  Incurrpd  fo:  tiie  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
In  the  afflrmatlve  without  adjudging  the  practice  in  reference  to  vemlB- 
slons  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  offlcere,  which  has  been 
observed  and  acquiesced  In  for  nearly  a  century,  Is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  general  trend  of  the  decis^ions  has  been  to  i^rant  the 
president  the  fullest  possible  exereise  of  the  pnidoiiing 
power  but  not  to  arroirnte  to  the  president  ever\  thiiiix  wliieh 
onn  (•()ii(  ei\  ;iM V  lie  tlioiii^^lit  of  as  a  pardon  or  ai)pr()aching 
a  pardon,  or,  ui  other  words,  not  to  interfere  with  lej^is- 
lative  acts  on  the  ground  that  they  infringe  on  the  pardon- 
ing power  unless  such  acts  are  quite  clearly  pardons  and 
nothing  else.  This  trend  of  the  decisions  indicates  that  a 
federal  parole  law  will  not  be  held  to  infringe  on  the  par- 
doning power. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  specifi- 
cally two  state  parole  laws — ^that  of  Illinois  in  Dreyer  v. 
niinois,^^  and  that  of  Michigan  in  Ughbanks  v.  Armstrong,^ 
— ^but  in  both  cases  the  point  decided  is  that  a  state  parole 
law  does  not  violate  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Federal 

^  In  re  Mullee,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9911.  =  In  re  Willis,  83  Fed.  148. 

»r   S.  V.  Wilson.  46  Fed.  748.  'M14  U.  S.  411,  414. 

*-Tho  J-aura,  114  U.  S.  411.  •*  187  U.  S.  71. 

"Ex   parte  William  Wells,  18  »208  U.  8.  481. 
How.  307. 
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constitution  and  in  both  cases  the  Supreme  Court  declines 
to  review  the  state  court's  decision  that  the  parole  law  in 
question  did  not  violate  the  state  constitution  by  infringing 
on  the  judicial  or  executive  powers. 

Reasoning  both  from  the  analogy  of  state  parole  laws 
and  the  general  trend  of  federal  decisions  on  the  president's 
pardoning  power  the  probabilities  are  that  the  federal 
parole  law  supported,  as  it  is,  by  public  policy,  will  be 
held  constitutional. 

'I' he  parole  law  passed  by  Congress  is  remarkably  well 
drawn  and  seeios  to  try  to  i'urestall  all  possible  constitu- 
tional objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  expressly  declared 
in  section  3  that  the  prisoner  is  to  remain  **in  the  le^?al 
custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  warden  .  .  .  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  specified  in  the  sentence'*  and 
secondly,  section  10  declares  that  ** nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  ^rant  a  pardon." 

Other  noteworthy  features  of  the  bill,  though  not 
so  directly  bearing  on  its  constitutionality,  are  the 
composition  of  the  board  of  parole  and  the  approval 
of  the  board's  findings. 

The  board  is  composed  of  the  warden  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  prison 
physician  who  is  qualified  to  pass  on  his  physical  and  men- 
tal fitness  to  live  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  prisons  of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  will 
presumably  be  an  expert  in  criminology  and  able  to  give 
the  board  the  advantage  of  a  more  general  viewpoint. 

The  api)ii)S  a]  of  the  attorney-general— who  may  perhaps 
be  considered  to  represent  the  executive — is  a  prerequisite 
to  all  releases. 

The  law  provides  that  a  warden  may  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  retaking  of  a  prisoner  on  suspicion  and  that  "any 
officer  of  said  prison  or  any  federal  officer  authorized  to 
serve  criminal  process  within  the  United  States  .  •  , 
is  required  to  execute  such  warrant."     This  seeks  to 
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answer,  in  theory  at  least,  the  doubt  expressed  by  Attorney- 
General  William  Wirt  in  1  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  220  (1820)  and 
by  Attomey-Gkneral  Benjamin  F.  Bntler  in  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
1034  (1836) as  to  the  ability  of  the  Federal  government 
to  enforce  conditions  imposed  on  a  release  (the  point 
involved  in  those  opinions  was  of  conrse  a  conditional  par- 
don and  not  a  parole) — ^in  fact  also,  the  machinery  will 
probably  prove  complete  enongh  since  we  have  the  anthor- 
ity  of  the  present  attorney-general  for  the  statement  that 
** there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  be  behind 
the  states^*  in  the  adoption  of  a  parole  law.^^ 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  statute  should  be  held 
uncoustitiitional — in  that  event,  the  attempt  certainly  onj^lit 
to  he  umdr  to  ameiul  tho  constitution,  as  the  Michigan  con- 
stitution was  amended,  though  Federal  amendments  seem 
to  be  getting  more  and  more  difficult,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
federal  parole  law — both  as  a  national  law  and  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  states  which  so  far  have  not  adopted  one — ^Is  very 
great.  The  parole  system  has  worked  well  almost  every- 
where it  has  been  tried  and  is  supported  by  the  leading 
penologists  and  by  the  American  Bar  Association  Oommit- 
tee  on  Parole,  etc.,  1899.*^  It  seems  most  logical  from  the 
modem  viewpoint  of  crime  as  a  disease  preventable  and 
remediable  in  part;  its  value  both  as  a  curative  treatment 
for  the  prisoners  and  as  an  imn^ediate  economic  gain  to  tfa^ 
State — ^in  saving  the  cost  of  the  prisoners'  maintenance 
and  in  the  addition  of  their  productive  labor  to  the  com- 
munity— is  well  established,  and  in  the  present  stage  of 
develoimient  of  criminal  law  and  criminology  it  is  at  least 
an  invaluable  experiuierit.  Moreover,  a  federal  parole  sys- 
tem will  les8eo  the  pardon  business  of  tlio  president — a 
work  for  which  he  has  little  time  and  comparatively  poor 
facilities. 

Parole  systems  will  doubtless  inevitably  lead  in  time  to 
real  indeterminate  sentences  under  which  the  prisoner  may 

"H.  R.  Doc.  1«8.  M  Conf.,  2d  "Atty.  GmiTs  Report  for  1909. 
8M  p.  28. 

"  Seoate  Doc  159,  55tb  Cong..  3d  Sesa. 
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])('  (letainod  as  loiii;-  as  lie  is  unlit  for  lilxiTty,  and  here  may 
arise  nevr  constitutional  questions,  for  while  a  release  from 
an  indeterminate  sentence  seems  clearly  only  a  change  in 
the  place  of  serving  a  sentence  and  does  not  approach  a 
conditional  pardon  as  nearly  as  the  release  on  parole  under 
a  definite  sentence  does,  yet  the  feature  of  ultimate  release 
or  final  discharge  resting  with  a  board  seems  to  infringe 
more  on  the  judicial  power. 

It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  our  Federal  constitn- 
tion,  as  well  as  many  of  our  state  constitutions,  will  have 
to  be  changed  ultimately,  as  the  advancing  ideas  of  the  ' 
penologists  are  expressed  in  statutes.  In  perhaps  no  other 
field  has  there  been  a  greater  change  of  ideas  since  the  con- 
stitution v,-as  framed  and  to  keep  the  laws  inspired  by  this 
change  permanently  within  the  letter  of  the  constitution 
may  i)rovc  too  great  a  task  of  construction. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  federal  parole  law  will  soon  be 
brought  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mere  acquiescence  of  all 
concerned  is  not  satisfactory  in  regard  to  a  question  on 
which  there  has  been  such  real  difference  of  opinion  among 


learned  judges. 

Washinoton,  G. 


A.  K.  McNamakjl 
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CURRENT  TOPICS  AND  NOTES. 

Our  Contributors. — Ricjiard  Henry  Jesse,  the  writer  of  his 
Reminiscences  of  Cliief  Jnstice  White,  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  an 
educator  of  national  reputation  and  a  graduate  of  the  I'niversity 
of  Virginia.  He  had  been  for  some  years  the  dean  of  the  aca- 
demic department  of  the  Universities  of  Louisiana  and  Tuhme, 
when  in  1891  he  became  president  of  the  University  of  Mi.^.^oiiri. 
When  he  retired  under  the  Canieixif  Foundation  in  1908,  he  had 
raided  that  in.>^t itution  from  n  miuor  (  Mlh'gi.'  of  ?m?i!l  fame  to  the 
front  rank  of  American  Stale  Univer>ilie?f.  He  has  the  honorary 
degree  of  LLD.  from  several  universities  and  colleges,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  ^vhe^o 
lie  was  nwnrdcd  a  conietuoriitivo  diploma  nnd  medal  "in  recogni- 
tion of  dislinguitihed  services  to  education." 


George  Whitelock,  the  author  of  "Four  Fnilnrm  Cominorcial 
Acts,''  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1854  nnd  lias  practiced  law 
in  that  city  since  1^76.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Bar  Association  and  m  the  present  Secretary  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  from  Maryland.  Besides  being  a  busy  lawyer  he  has 
made  many  pnV>lic  addresses  and  written  many  papers  on  literary 
and  legal  £>ubjectd. 


FriW.\Rn  J.  AfrPERMOTT,  tlx'  niithor  of  "Dela\^  and  K('Vor?als 
on  'r<'(  linical  Grounds  in  (jiinimi!  and  Civil  Cases,"  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  liis  native  city  of  Louisville. 
Of  Iri^h  linear  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  old  land  while 
young,  where  he  w;is  n  -tudent  at  Queen's  College  at  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  University  of  Cotiingeu  in  Gormany.  Return- 
ing to  America,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
187G  and  in  the  sanje  year  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  ftinte  legislature.  He  was  president 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  Association  in  1901  and  1907,  and 
president  of  the  Louisville  Bar  Association  in  1905.  He  has  twice 
declined  judicial  oihce.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Political 
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Science  Association  at  St.  Louia  in  December,  1910,  Mr,  McDer- 
tnott  read  the  paper  which  is  published  in  this  iasue. 


CiiAKLES  A.  WiLLARD,  the  Writer  of  "Cases  and  iSuits  Arising 
Under  the  Federal  Laws,"  after  practicing  law  for  many  years 
at  St.  Paul  and  Minneji|K)lis  luKjanie  an  Ai-^sociate  Justice  f  ilie 
Snpromo  Court  of  the  Phillippine  I.-laiids  in  1901  and  in  1009 
Mas  appointed  United  State?  District  Judge  of  Minnesota.  He  is  a 
lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Bail  men  ts  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School,  and  while  on  the  bench  at  Manila  he  published  a 
work  entitled  ''Notes  to  the  Spanish  Civil  Code." 


Miss  Agnes  K.  McNamara,  the  author  of  "The  Constitution- 
ality of  the  Federal  Parole  Law,  '  in  a  meial>er  of  the  New  York 
bar  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bar.  She  was  ^d- 
iiated  from  the  Cornell  Law  School  in  1904;  practiced  in  Bing- 
haniton,  K.  Y.,  for  a  short  time;  was  law  examiner  for  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Statutory  Consolidation  durincr  1905  and 
1906;  assisted  in  the  preparation  in  the  law  lil)rary  of  Congress, 
of  Volume  I  of  Scott  and  Bearnan's  '  Index-Analysis  of  the  Fed- 
eral Statutes"  from  1907  to  1909;  and  since  1909,  has  had  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  Volume  II  of  the  same  work. 


TuK  American  Society  of  International  Law. — The  fifth 
annual  nietting  of  the  American  Society  uf  iuLurauiional  Law 
was  held  at  Washington  on  April  27,  28  and  29th.  The  president^ 
Senator  Elibu  Root,  in  his  opening  address  pointed  out  tne  danger 
of  injustice  arising  from  the  fact  there  is  no  codification  of  inter- 
national law  and  no  body  with  ]»()\ver  to  establish  such  a  codifica- 
tion. By  illustrating  abu-es  that  arise  even  where  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  law  fitting  the  case,  he  showed  that  the  posri- 
bility  of  al  u  r  uf  power  in  international  affairs  is  in6nitely 
greater.  lie  advocated  a  general  agreement  among  nations  as  to 
certain  definite  principles. 

The  topic  of  dist  iiNsion  and  consideration  at  this  year's  meeting 
was  the  status  of  aliens,  their  admission  and  restriction  upon  their 
admission,  and  papers  were  read  upon  the  position  of  the  alien  in 
international  law,  the  principles  governing  national  legislation 
against  aliens,  the  riLrlit  of  the  alien  to  participate  in  the  political, 
social  and  ecfaioniic  life  of  the  comnnmity;  the  rights  and  reme- 
dies of  aliens  in  national  courts;  the  right  of  a  government  to 
impose  burdens  and  limitations  upon  the  alien  for  governmental 
purposes^  that  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole ;  the 
expulsion  of  aliens  and  the  effect  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
upon  their  status.   At  the  banquet  which  closed  the  session  tho 
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speakers  were  I*resideiit  Taft,  Ambassador  Bn'ce,  of  Great  Britain; 
Ambnssador  Uchida,  of  Japan ;  Senator  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgiam, 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  chief  justice  of  Canada. 

T!h'  American  Society  of  International  Law  was  orj^anized 
ill  lUUi).  ItvS  object  if?  to  footer  the  study  of  Tntemational  Law 
and  promote  the  establishment  of  international  relations  on  the 
basis  of  law  and  justice.  The  society  has  nine  hundred  members, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  principally  persons  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
international  lawyers,  students  and  toacbers  of  international  law 
and  persons  interested  generally  in  international  affairs. 

Law  Schools  and  Standaeds  of  General  EDucATiON.-~The 
report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1910  shows 

a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  American 
law  schools.  But  it  also  shows  that  IcKal  education  still  lags  be- 
hind medical  education.  Half  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
country  require  one  or  two  years  in  college  lor  admission;  the 
medical  course  covers  four  years  and  a  large  percentage  of  m^cal 
graduates  take  a  po?t-pfraduate  course  of  a  year  or  two  in  a  hos- 
pital. With  tlie  eNee})tion  of  a  dozen  law  schools  of  universities — 
and  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  one  of  these 
twelve' — the  highest  standard  of  admission  is  a  high  school  course, 
and  while  the  medical  schools  almoet  without  exception  require 
four  yeats  of  attendance,  one  quarter  of  the  law  schools  require 
only  two  years  for  a  degree,  and  two,  only  one  year.  This,  the 
report  says,  explains  why  there  wa?  a  decreape  of  5.555  in  medical 
students  in  these  schools  from  1904  to  1910  and  an  increase  of 
5,261  in  the  law  schools.  The  law  schools  which  have  eounes 
of  only  one  year  or  two  years  express  much  dissatisfaction  witih 
the  requirement,  but  state  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  require 
longer  courses  while  the  door  of  admission  to  the  bar  itself  is  wide 

*B«g1iuiIiis  with  the  school  year    of  Nehraska  college  of  Iaw»  one 


1911-12,  the  entrance  requirement  in 
Western  Reserve  University,  Frank- 
tta  T.  Backus  School  of  Law,  wiU 
be  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.; 
University  of  Minnesota  college  of 
law^  two  years  of  college  work; 
University  of  Missouri  Bchool  of 
law,  two  years  of  college  work; 
UnlTersIty  of  Caltfornla,  Itotlngs 
College  of  Law,  one  year  of  rolle^e 
work;  University  of  Illinois  col- 
lege of  law.  one  year  of  college 
work;  University  of  Kentucky  col- 
lege of  law,  one  year  of  college 
w«>rk;  Cornell  UntTerslty  college  of 
law  (for  three  years"  course),  one 
year  of  college  work;  University 
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year  of  college  work.  Beginning 
with  the  school  year  1912-13,  the 
entrance  requtrementa  in  Unlver> 
slty  of  CalifornJa,  Hastings  College 
of  Law,  will  be  two  years  of  college 
work;  University  of  Colorado  de* 
partment  of  law,  Colorado  Law 
School,  two  years  of  college  work; 
University  of  Desyer  Law  School, 
one  year  college  work;  University  Of 
Kansas  school  of  law,  one  year  of 
college  work;  UnlTorsity  of  Mlchl^ 
gan  department  of  law,  one  year  of 
college  work.  Since  1897  Harvard 
Law  School  has  required  an  aoa> 
demlc  degree  for  admission. 
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open.  In  those  States  which  have  established  state  boards  of  law 

examiners  there  is  no  difficulty  in  requiring  ful!  c  ourses  in  law, 
but  in  States  which  still  adhere  to  the  iiRthod  of  examinations 
in  open  court  or  by  a  special  eoniuiittee  for  individual  applicants 
law  schools  are  powerless  to  raise  the  slaiidaid  of  legal  edueauon. 

Law  Sch(x)ls  and  Legal  Aid. — The  Univemty  of  Denver 
school  of  law.  Colorado,  has  a  department  denominated  a  Legal 
Aid  DispeiKsary.  Work  in  it  by  the  student?  is  compulsory. 
Meritorious  cases  of  persons  who  are  unablti  to  pay  the  fee  ordi- 
narily charged  by  attorneys  are  taken,  and,  unaer  tihe  diieetion 
of  an  experienced  attorney  and  with  the  advice  of  memberB  of 
the  faculty,  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  year  classes  con- 
duct the  liti^iation.  An  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (Ghap.  183,  1909)  permits  studeutii  when  acting  for  the 
dispensary,  to  appear  in  all  courts  of  the  State  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  volume  of  business  now  in  the 
dispensary  is  great  enough  to  afford  each  student  an  opportunity 
frequently  to  represent  clients  in  the  courts.  In  the  school  of 
law  of  Northwesteri)  Ujiiversity,  Chicago,  twenty  >tudents  of 
the  iirst,  second,  or  third  year  classes  are  to  be  iii>i<igned  for  prac- 
tical office  and  trial  work  as  assistants  in  the  Chicago  Leeai  Aid 
Society,  university  branch.  The  number  of  hours  of  wonc  from 
each  student  is  to  l)e  determined  by  agreement  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  society. 


Thtb  Hague  Court  of  Inteknatiunal  ^Ikiutilvtion — Thb 
Savakab  Awabd.— a  noteworthy  case,  involving  as  it  does,  the 

rights  of  asylum  and  of  national  sovereignty  has  just  been  de- 
cided by  the  international  tribunal.  During  the  last  summer  an 
East  Indian  student  named  Savakar  who  was  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  an  English  government  ofhcial  in  India 
and  with  attempting  to  wage  war  on  the  king,  was  apprehended  in 
London,  and  being  arrested  under  the  fugitive  offenders'  act 
was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  deported  to  India  for  trial.  He 
was  placed  in  cust^ifly  on  board  a  British  liner  sailing  for  India, 
which  touched  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  on  its  journey.  While 
the  vessel  lay  in  tlie  harbor  Savarkar  escaped  thniu^li  tlie  port- 
hole of  a  bathroom  and  swam  to  the  shore.  He  was  very  soon 
after  taken  up  by  the  French  police  who  at  the  request  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  him.  put  him  back  on  the  ship,  and  he  was 
taken  to  India,  tried,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  lifr  im- 
prison nient.  On  lenming  of  the  incident  the  French  govern- 
ment claimed  that,  having  touched  French  soil  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  restored  to  British  custody  until  his  extradition  had 
heeD.  granted ;  and  that,  as  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged 
was  political,  he  would  not  have  been  liable  to  surrender.  The 
two  powers,  after  considerable  diplomatic  negotiation,  agreed  that 
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the  determination  of  the  legality  of  his  arrest  on  French  soil 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Intcrtmtional  Arbitration  Tribunal 
at  The  Hajin^ie,  and  ihat  tho  sdiiciice  r-hould  not  be  carried  oat 
till  the  deci^^ion  of  that  tribunal  was  giveu. 

The  tribunfd  of  five  judges  (of  whom  three  were  appointed 
hy  other  nations,  and  two  by  the  powers  concerned)  has  upheld 
the  British  contention.  The  court  found  that  the  French  police 
had  notice  of  the  pro-^enco  of  Snvnknr  in  the  port  of  Marwilles; 
that  they  had  undertaken  to  guard  a^aiTi-t  attempt?  to  rescue 
liim;  tliat  the  French  police  voluntarily  iiaiided  hini  over  as  soon 
as  he  was  captured  to  the  English  officers;  that  this  action  was 
not  in  any  way  disclaimed  by  the  superior  French  authoiilies  at 
the  time;  that  all  who  took  part  in  the  matter  acted  in  ahsolutc 
good  faith;  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
violation  of  French  sovereignty.  There  was  a  formal  ii  nmil.irity 
in  hauding  over  an  escaped  prisoner  to  the  officers  of  a  foreign 
power  without  a  warrant  of  the  territorial  sovereign.  In  strict 
law,  the  moment  that  the  fugitive  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
France  the  English  warrant  became  of  no  effect,  and  she  was 
entitled  to  have  his  case  considered  hy  her  own  judicial  authori- 
ties. The  International  Court,  however,  held  that  there  is  no 
rule  of  international  law  imposing,  in  circumstances  such  as  those 
which  have  been  set  out  above,  any  obligation  on  the  power, 
which  has  in  its  actual  custody  a  prisoner,  to  restore  him  because 
of  a  mistake  in  delivering  him  up  oonimitled  by  the  nf^ont  ot'  a 
foreign  power.  As  pointed  out  by  the  English  Law  Journal  the 
words  italicised  are  important;  it  is  only  where  tiie  parlies  have  all 
acted  in  good  faith  that  the  delivei^  up  of  a  fugitive  prisouer  by  a 
country  to  which  he  has  escaped  without  formal  extradition  would 
stop  that  country  from  recovering  him.  In  a  case  where  the 
Agents  of  a  foreign  power  should  induce  the  nuthorities  of  another, 
either  fraudulently  or  eollu-ively.  to  liaud  uver  a  political  refugee, 
the  principles  of  internaiiomU  law  would  entitle  the  latter  to  de- 
mand his  return. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  intermediate  Supreme  Court,  has  declared  imc  <)^^litutio^al 
the  employers'  liability  act  of  that  tlate,  which  provides  tliat  in 
certain  occupations  of  a  specially  dangerous  character  an  employe 
injured  in  the  service  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
employer  according  to  a  prescribed  scale  of  damages. =  The  court 
describes  the  statute  a.««  "revolutionary,"  and  holds  that  to  make 
an  employer  liable  in  damages  to  an  employe  win  re  he  has  Ix  en 
guilty  of  no  negligence  is  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process 

*IveB  V.  R.  Co.,  H  N.  E  a?a.  For  the  d(    ion  of  the  Supmne  Ck>urt 

8«e  44  Am.  L.  Rev.  914. 
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uf  law  nrtf]  iin(*on«ti(vi{ionnl.  Tlio  opinion  n  lengthy  one  and 
^vill  receive  much  attention  from  the  jn-ofes^imi  in  uU  tlie  states, 
a:s  U  is  the  first  decision  rendered  by  any  court  of  lasi  resort  in 
America  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  employers'  liability  act 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  a  r-  .nnnittee 
of  that  state  which  bn'^  f^iven  much  nttontion  to  indn-lrial  acci- 
dents and  their  pnnenuon,  criticises  the  decision  as  followM 

"The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  rerently  handed  down  declares 
the  Wainwright  compeuaation  law  uuc-oiistitutional  as  In  violation  of  the 
due  prof  ess  of  law  clause  of  the  ConBtitutlon  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  opinion,  however,  p;oe8  further — very  much  further,  and  holds  that 
the  substance  of  the  luw  of  negligence  as  bot  voeu  master  and  servant, 
which  prevails  in  this  state,  is  practically  fixed  by  tlie  due  procsn  of  law 
of  the  State  Cnnstitufion  and  cannot  he  changed  except  by  a  constitu- 
tional aniendnieut;  so  that  practically  there  is  no  way  of  having  any 
kind  of  a  f  ompulsory  compensation  law  In  this  state  except  by  amending 
the  State  Constitution,  unlesB  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  some  future  time 
should  change  iis  opinion. 

"That  decision  can  he  avoided  by  taking  the  New  Jersey  form  of  a 
compensation  bill  which  urovldes  that  a  contract  shall  be  presumed, 
between  each  employer  and  each  employe,  to  substitute  the  liability  for 
compensation  In  place  of  the  liability  for  nei^lgence.  unless  a  written 
contract  to  the  contrary  is  made.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  also,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  serious.  I  think 
that  that  would  be  a  way  around  the  dlfflculty,  but  It  does  not  cover  the 
subject  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  a  compulsory  compensation  law. 

"Another  way  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  would  require  about  three  years  to  amend  the  (onstitution  of  this 
state.  It  has  been  frequently  done,  and  ordinarily  it  is  not  obj(  <  tionable, 
because  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  constitution  that  is  not  really  of  vital 
Importance.  But  In  this  particular  case  there  Is  the  objection  that  In 
order  to  validate  such  a  law  here  we  would  have  to  amend  the  due  prof  pss 
of  law  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  constitution;  and  that  would 
make  an  exception  that  would  open  the  door  to  aU  sorts  of  other  excep* 
tlons.  to  a  constitutional  provision  of  vital  importance.  So  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  advocate  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  that 
particular  respect 

"Moreover,  such  an  amendment  would  be  ineffective  If  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  should  follow  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  and  hold  the  compensation  law  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
'due  process  of  law'  clause  In  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"Now,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  decision 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals — ^whlle  It  will,  of  course,  have  great 
Influence— will  be  treated  as  very  authoritative.  In  the  first  place,  on 
several  points  it  runs  counter  to  a  strong  line  of  decisions  by  the  United 
"States  Supreme  Court,  wherein  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  hae 
construed  the  samo  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  it  has  been  tlie  history  of  labor  legislation  In  this 
country,  that  often  when  a  new  line  of  legislation  Is  enacted,  the  first 
court  that  gets  hold  of  It  declnrcs  !t  to  be  in  violation  of  'due  process 
of  law,'  and  then  after  a  while  that  legislation  becomes  established  In 
some  other  state,  and  then  becomes  established  generally,  and  finally 
the  court  that  at  first  condemned  It  has  had  to  reverse  itself.  Thus 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  recently  had  to  reverse  itself  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in 
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factories.  And  that  Is  tlie  history  of  quite  a  number  of  modem  1egis> 

lative  (  hanges  in  The  law. 

"I  still  believe  that  the  great  difflciilty  we  are  laboring  under  in  advo- 
cating a  compensation  law  is  the  fact  tliat  the  courts  do  not  understand 
the  subject  matter.  The  compensation *law  before  the  New  York  court 
was  dcfpnrlf^ri  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground  that  It  wa'i  a  very  good 
social  measure — that  it  was  for  the  public  welfare;  but  the  court  holds 
that,  never  mind  how  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  public  welfare,  because  it 
is  not  a  rule  of  justice  between  the  employer  and  employe,  it  is  not  due 
process  of  law. 

"From  my  studies  of  the  subject  I  am  led  to  believe  vei*y  strongly 
that  the  compensation  law  Is  a  rule  of  Justice  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye.—that  It  Is  a  much  more  just  rule  than  the  existing  law.  I  think 
that  practice  and  experience  abroad  sustain  that  idea.  And  I  think  that 
when  the  courts  understand  the  compensation  law,  when  they  come 
to  understand  the  theories  upon  which  it  is  based  as  a  rule  of  justice — as 
a  rule  of  private  right  between  the  parties  directly  affected — they  will 
grow  more  and  more  to  appreciate  it.  Consequently  1  think  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Civic  Federation  at  the  present  time  should  be  that  it  has 
presented  a  measure  which  its  members  believe  to  be  just  and  socially 
beneftrial.  that  they  cannot  guarantee  its  constitutionality  but  must  leave 
that  question  for  each  state  department  or  commission  to  work  out  as  to 
it  seems  best.  But  I  believe  that  we  should  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
New  Jersey  method  Is  a  way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty." 


The  Bakkr  a  Public  Servant. — The  Suprciiie  Court  of  Kan- 
sas cla»*^iOS  the  baker  as  imion!:;  those  eiiiployjiieiil.s,  like  the  com- 
mon carrier  and  tlie  innkeeper,  whose  services  the  public  must 
have,  and  whosQ.  business  is  subject  to  public  regulation  and  con- 
trol. In  this  the  court  is  certainly  right  historically,  though  in 
modem  times  the  question  has  rarely  presented  itself.  In  the  case 
in  question,  the  constitutionality  of  a  state  statute  was  contested 
which  established  a  standard  weight  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  pro- 
hibit' d  the  sale  of  bread  except  by  the  whole,  half  or  quarter 
loaf.  Ill  sn^tnining  the  act  llic  court  said  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of 
coiiiijinii  knowledge  that  the  bakery  is  an  institution  quite  indis- 
pensable to  every  city  and  town.  Practically  every  housewife  is 
compelled  to  resort  to  it  on  frequent  occasions,  and  many  con- 
stantly depend  upon  it  for  that  mast  necessary  article  of  food, 
hread.  Bread  is  sold  by  the  loaf.  The  siise  of  a  loaf  is  fairly  well 
established  by  trade  custom,  and  the  price  is  generally  a  common 
price  f»er  loaf  of  the  popularly  understood  size.  There  are  among 
us  trri  .y  pcrsous  likc  thosc  who  in  the  time  of  Amos  made  the 
ephah  .-mall  and  the  shekel  tz^eni  and  falsified  the  halanrr-  by 
deceit.  Sone  of  them  make  and  deal  in  bread,  and  by  shrinking 
the  size  of  their  loaves  or  by  other  d<  \  ices  they  cheat  the  inn  l  it- 
ical  and  unsuspecting  public,  whieii  relies  upon  the  prevailing 
customs.  The  legislature  found  such  practices  to  be  sufficiently 
ttctensivc  in  this  state  to  need  correcting.  Therefore  every  condi- 
tion essential  to  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  exists. 
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"TIic  regulations  were  designed  to  reach,  and  do  reneh.  the  very 
evil  to  be  remedied.  I*rice  i.s  unregulated.  Thai  will  regulate 
itself.  But.  if  a  child  be  .scut  to  the  liakerv  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
it  will  return  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  If  fraud  were  to  be  circum- 
vented at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  the  measures  taken  should 
be  effective;  but  the  regulations  ado]>t-(l  are  in  no  sense  harsh 
or  oppre.'^.'^ive.  Rye  brond.  corn  bread,  faiu  v  hread,  and  roWs  of 
the  u.'^ual  j^ize  are  not  williiii  the  statute.  Loaves  of  bread  may 
be  in  three  sizes,  certainly  enough  to  satisf}'  the  deinand.s  of  any 
trade.  Unavoidable  variations  iu  size  are  not  taken  into  account, 
and  with  those  out  of  consideration  the  loss  to  any  honest  baker 
from  !nishai)s  re.>iulting  in  un.»<alable  short-weight  loavas  will  be 
infinitesinir.l.  To  nllow  sliorf-woight  loovo-^  (o  l)e  sold  would  lead 
to  the  l);'l:i;iL';  of  short-weight  and  odd-weight  loaves  for  a  purpose, 
antl  v.ould  open  the  door  to  the  very  practices  which  the  legisla- 
ture sought  to  thwart."" 


(Jrowtit  of  tttk  TxjrNCTiON  UY  AcTRKTiox. — The  use  of  the 
injuiic  li(»n  in  recent  year.s  and  its  application  to  di.-iJUt(S  between 
em}>I(>yes  and  employers  has  given  rise  to  much  crlticisra,  and  its 
extended  aiiplication  has  been  sought  to  lie  limited  by  le^lation, 
tn  which  the  president  of  the  United  Stt;tes.  in  one  of  hi.s  mes."sages 
gives  hi.«  approval.  A  dissenting  judge  in  a  late  ca^^e  in  Ohio  where 
the  niajoiily  of  the  court  granted  an  injunction  nirnin^t  a  labor 
union  that  had  boycotted  a  hotel  because  of  it.-  retention  of  serv- 
ants not  in  good  standing  in  the  union,  restraining  it  from  dis- 
tributing cards  warning  the  public  not  to  patronize  the  place  and 
fliroatening  to  publish  the  nnmo.=  of  any  who  did  so,  gives  a  new 
view  of  the  growth  of  the  injunction  remedy  in  tho  post  two 
decades.  It  has  come  about  by  "accreiion,"  he  says,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  defined  in  a  dispute  between 
two  stales  as  to  the  boundary  line  which  was  marked  by  a  shift- 
ing river,  as  something  which  you  can  see  has  taken  place  but 
which  you  can  not  see  take  place.  "If,"  he  says, 

"some  or  th"  rnurts  which  have  issued  injunctions  in  labor  troubles 
were  inquired  of  as  to  the  source  of  their  power  to  go  to  the  lengths 
they  have  gou«  In  some  cases  in  restraining,  hj  injunction,  breaches  of 
the  pnnf'P  and  violations  of  the  criminal  law  generally,  thoy  mlc:ht  be 
compelled  to  answer  'we  got  it  by  accretion,  by  the  gradual  wearing 
away  of  the  power  of  the  executlye  branch  of  the  goTemment  as  aided 
by  the  rr-s^ular  criminal  courts,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  power, 
by  accretion,  on  the  part  of  courts  of  equity,  to  substitute  the  injunction 
for  the  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  executive  offlcere  and  In  the  place 
of  Jury  trtrils  In  the  regular  criminal  ronrts.'  They  might  arid  'Of  course 
no  one  saw  us  get  this  power,  but  all  now  know  that  the  ancient  boundary 
lines  have  Shifted  and  that  we  are  now  exercising  the  power/** 

■State  V.  McCool,  111  Pac.  478.  *McCormick  v.  Local  Unlona,  8S 
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Gas  Companies — Regulation  of  Charges. — In  the  Federal 
Court  in  Nebraska  in  a  Buit  iu  equity  by  a  gas  and  electric  light 
company  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  city  ordinance  fizmg 
a  maximum  price  to  be  charged  for  gas,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
confiscatory  and  unconstitutional,  several  imporUmt  rn lings  are 
made.  Tho  eonrt  hold?  fir.-t  tliat  in  determining  the  value  of 
complainant  s  property  on  ^vhich  it  has  a  right  to  rarn  a  fair  re- 
turn it  i^  not  entitled  to  any  allowance  for  the  value  of  its  fran- 
chise to  use  the  streets,  where  such  franchise  was  granted  by  the 
city  without  compensation. 

In  the  next  place  it  rules  that  in  fixing  the  value  of  property 
on  wliich  it  i.'S  entitled  to  earn  an  income,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
terniining  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  prescribed,  (lie  amount 
of  outstanding  stock  and  bonds  of  the  company  should  not  be 
considered  where  it  is  shown  that  such  amount  is  several  times 
the  cost  or  present  value  of  it.s  property.  And  that  where  its  net 
earnings  under  a  rale  prescribed  by  (inlinaneo,  ba^ed  on  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  sold  during  the  preceding  year  would  be  sutlieient  to 
give  a  return  of  over  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  its  plant,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  ordinance  cannot  be  held  confiscatory  before  an  actual 
trial  to  determine  whether  the  reduction  made  in  the  rate  will 
not  result  in  increased  consumption  and  not  earnings.  And 
finally  that  rates  fixed  by  a  municipality  under  wliieh  the  total 
ineoiiie  earned  by  the  gas  company  wmII  he  «ufli(  iont  to  pay  a  reas- 
onable return  on  its  investment  are  not  conliscatorv  because  the 
furnishing  of  gas  to  some  small  consumers  under  such  rate  would 
be  at  a  loss." 


Nuisance — Sanitarium  in*  Residence  District. — ^The  Su' 
preme  Court  of  Washingtfui  decides  that  the  maintenance  in  a 
residential  district  of  a  citv  of  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberciilosis;  patients  is  a  nuisance,  where  the  fenr  induced  by  the 
proximity  of  the  sanitarium  disturbs  the  ■conitortable  enjoyment" 
of  adjacent  property,  whether  the  fear  is  founded  on  scientific 
facts  or  not,  for  ''comfortable  enjoyment"  means  mental  quiet  as 
well  as  physical  comfort,  and  the  word  "comfort"  implies  what- 
ever is  requisite  to  p:ive  soevirity  from  want  and  furnish  reason- 
able physical,  mental  and  spiritual  enjoyment. 

To  con.stituto  a  nuisance,  there  mu.'^t  be  more  than  a  tendency 
to  injure,  and  there  must  be  something  appreciable,  tangible,  ac- 
tual, or  subsiating,  and,  in  determining  whether  an  injury  charged 
comes  within  these  general  terms,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  no- 
tions of  comfort  and  convenience  entertained  by  person?  <j:enerally 
of  ordinary  tastes  and  susceptibilities,  and  the  nuisance  aud  dis- 
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comfort  luubt  affect  the  ordinary  comfort  of  existence  as  under 
stood  by  the  people.* 


The  Pbesumption  of  Innocence. — ^In  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  labor  member  asked  the  prime  min- 
ister if  his  sittrntioii  had  been  called  tn  •^  ea>e  in  the  country 
wliere  a  man  had  been  charged  with  an  oliense  against  a  girl,  and 
the  judge  in  charging  the  grand  jury  had  told  them  that  when 
they  h^rd  the  evidence  they  would  have  no  doubt  that  the  girl 
was  not  only  a  consenting  but  probably  an  incituiu  party.  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  homo  secretary,  in  replying  for  the  prime  min- 
ister said  that  he  had  looked  into  the  ea<e  and  found  that  the 
grand  jury  liad,  notwithstanding  the  cliarge,  found  a  true  bill, 
but  that  the  jury  had  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Whereupon  the 
labor  member  proceeded^  in  his  ignorance  of  law,  to  dig  a  pit  and 
forthwith  fall  into  it.  "Is  it,"  said  he,  "in  accordance  with  the 
law  for  the  judge  to  npsume  the  innocence  of  a  prisoner  before 
the  evidence  has  been  heard?"  Mr.  Cliurehill:  "It  is  not  only 
the  practice  but  it  is  a  most  ancient  tradition." 


Slander — Mutual  Opprobrious  Eiitiiets. — Does  the  mod- 
em novelist  know  what  ad  unexplored  field  the  modem  law 
reports  are?   Do  any  of  our  short  story  writers  give  a  more  vivid 

picture  of  a  neighborhood  quarrel  in  low  life  than  is  sliown  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  action  for 
slander  of  Gilardino  v.  Patornof  The  parties  are  evidently  of 
foreign  extraction  and  it  appears  that  Patomo  owns  a  house,  some 
of  the  windows  of  which  open  upon  the  yard  of  another  house, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gilardino*8  mother,  where  Mrs. 
Gilardino.  wltli  lier  husband  and  children,  and  other  tenants  also, 
reside.  The  window.-^  Imd  been  closed  by  pianks  nailed  acro.«:3 
them  from  the  out.«-ide,  and  one  day  in  June  Mrs.  Taoraminaj  a 
tenant  occupying  a  room  in  Patomo's  bouse,  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  the  planks  removed  from  her  window,  and  he  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Gilardino's  husband  on  the  subject,  and  received  a  reply 
to  the  effect  tliat  he  (Gilardino)  did  not  control  the  matter,  but 
that  if  Patorno  sliould  remove  the  plnnks  he  thought  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  it.  The  planks  were  accordingly  removed, 
either  by  Patomo  or  Mrs.  Taoramina.  On  the  same  day,  or  the 
next,  however,  Mrs.  Gilardino  ascended  a  ladder  and  nailed  them 
back  again,  the  pleadings  of  Mis.  Taoramina  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, and  ^\t9.  Taoramina  told  Pntorno  what  had  been 
done.  Patorno  thereupon  again  spoke  to  Gilardino;  but  he,  think- 
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ing  that  Patomo  wa?  mi>tnkcn  in  «npposing  that  tlio  planks  had 
been  replaced,  invited  him  to  come  into  the  yard  atid  see  tVn*  him- 
self, which  ratoriio  did,  and,  finding  that  tlie  plankij  had  been 
replaced,  began  a  convenation  with  Gilardino  on  the  subject. 
Thereupon  Mrs.  Gilardino,  who  had  been  upstairs,  came  down 
into  the  yard  and  the  trouble  began.  Here  is  Mrs.  Gilardino's 
version  of  it: 

"Mr.  Patorno  entered  Inside,  and  he  addressed  my  husband,  and  he 
says:  'Is  this  the  thanks  you  are  giving  me?'  My  husbund  politely 
answered  and  says:  Hr.  Patorno.  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  this.' 
And  then  he  addressed  me — I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  when 
he  addressed  himself  to  me — and  he  says:  'What,  you  dirty  villain;  you 
are  cruel.  Yov  bave  nailed  up  the  planks  to  the  window.'  He  turned 
around  and  says:  *.  .  (here  the  witness  attributes  a  very  ugly 
epithet  to  defendant).  And  In  that  manner  I  turned  around  and  ordered 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  when  he  was  going  through  the  alley  he  said 
the  same  words,  and  when  he  got  In  front,  on  the  banquette,  he  r^l'cd 
me  .  (another  epithet,  uglier,  if  possible,  than  the  first).  Q.  Weil; 
did  he  apeak  loud?  A.  Tea;  sir:  you  could  hear  him  a  mile  distant.  .  .  . 
Q.  B\f]  yo!!  say  anything,  or  use  any  bad  language,  to  Mr.  Patorno,  when 
he  said  that?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  call  Patorno  *ladro'?  A.  Well,  out- 
side, when  he  got  me  so  angry,  by  using  the  words  that  he  used  to  me.  .  .  . 
Q  nirl  you  call  him  '.  .  .'  (a  very  bad  name,  Indeed?  A.  After  the 
question  he  answered  me,  I  did!  after  the  words  he  used.  .  . 

And  this  is  the  way  it  appeared  to  Patorno,  as  he  told  it  on  the 
witness  stand: 

"J  walked  In,  and  T  found,  in  the  mlddlf  of  the  yard,  Mr.  Gilardino, 
waiting  for  me.  He  was  by  himself,  and  I  addressed  him.  Says  I:  'There 
It  is.  There  Is  the  planks  on  that  window.  What  right  your  wife  has 
to  go  up  there  and  nail  those  planks  on  the  frame  of  my  window?'  Mrs. 
Gilardino  was  not  present,  but  she  came  from  upstairs,  and  started  at  me; 
■ays:  Tes;  you  .  .  .'  (epithet  reflecting  not  only  on  defendant's  per- 
sonal character,  but  upon  his  ancestors  as  well),  'I  done  it.'  We  started 
to  curse  each  other.  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  her  way,  because  I  didn't 
want  her  to  hit  me;  but  she  got  hold  of  a  chair,  and  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  retreat  nntn  T  got  to  the  banquette,  and  she  was  facing 
me,  and  we  were  exchanging  all  those  bad  words  that  have  been  recited 
In  the  ease.** 

The  Supreme  Court  di«poFcs  of  the  ca.«e  in  a  brief  judgment  of 
one  sentence  only;  "An  action  in  damages  for  slander,  insult 
and  abuse  will  not  be  maintained  where  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  case  of  mutual  interchange  of  opprobrious  epithets." 


Duty  of  Gas  Company  Towards  Customer — Injury 
Through  Escaping  Gas. — In  a  recent  case  in  the  federal  court," 
the  owner  and  occupant  of  a  house  in  Memphis,  who  rented 
rooms  to  lodgers,  having  discovered  that  gas  was  escaping 4n  the 
house,  telephoned  early  in  the  day  to  the  gas  company,  stating 
the  facts  and  asking  that  some  one  be  sent  at  once,  which  was 

*  Memphis  pas  €o.  v.  Crelghton,  183  F.  662. 
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promised,  but  no  one  caTiie  until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  meanliine,  about  noon,  the  owner,  in  attempting  to  find  th« 
leak,  lighted  a  match,  which  caused  a  explosion  of  gas  aocumu- 
lated  inside  of  a  partition  where  there  was  a  defect  in  a  pipe  which 
caused  the  leak.  The  explo.<ion  injured  a  lodixor  who  «Ticd  the 
company  for  damages.  The  hitter  denied  liability  on  the  ground 
that  they  owed  the  plaintiff  no  duty  to  cut  off  the  gas  from  the 
hou.":e  and  tliat  the  act  of  the  landlady  in  lighting  the  match 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  But  as  to  the  first  point 
the  court  ruled  that  when  the  company  was  notified  of  the  danger 
to  the  inmate.^  of  the  house  it  owed  a  duty  to  everyone  -witliin  the 
sphere  of  the  danger  to  n move  it  with  promptness  and  diligence; 
that  it  was  not  material  that  another  person  owned  the  premises, 
for  it.  the  gas  company,  had  the  control  of  the  letting  the  gas 
into  the  house.  And  on  the  second  defense,  the  court  said: 

"It  Is  claimed  tbat  th«  proximate  cause  of  tbe  Injury  was  the  act  of 

Mrs.  B.  in  bringing  tlic  lis^itod  match  into  contnct  with  the  gas.  This 
might  be  so  U  it  had  been  a  supervening  cause  which  rendered  the  first 
cause  Inoperative.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  causes  of  the 
injury  we.v  concurrent.  The  accumulation  of  thp  gas  was  oiio:  the 
lighted  match  was  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  former  had  not  ceased* 
httt  coH>perated  with  that  of  the  other  In  effecting  the  injury.  In  such 
case  an  Inquiry  about  the  prosdmate  cause  Is  not  pertinent,  for  both  are 
liable. 

"If  the  act  of  one  be  not  negligent  when  tested  by  roles  of  law.  a  priori, 

must  that  otic  Ix:-  liahle  whose  fuli)ahle  negligence  has  led  directly  to  the 
Injury  without  the  Intervention  of  any  unlawful  act.  Whether  Mrs.  B. 
was  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  negligence  in  her  use  of  the  lighted  match 
would  he  a  (Hiestlon  of  fact  with  ulilch  we  do  not  propose  to  deal.  For 
the  present  purpose  It  is  immaterial.  It  would  be  a  profitless  task  if  we 
should  undertake  to  ezponnd  the  general  doctrines  of  proximate  causes,  or 
to  canvass  the  ^reat  number  of  eases  which  the  industry  of  conu  .1  has 
collected  in  their  brief.  One  point,  however,  we  think  it  proi>er  to  notice. 
It  Is  contended  that  It  could  not  have  been  foreseen  as  probable  that  a 
light'Ml  match  would  he  put  near  the  gas.  nnd  that  therefore  the  defendant 
would  not  be  liable  for  an  accident  causteU  thereby.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  such  language  has  been  employed,  but  Incorrectly  as  we  think. 
Tf  the  thfnp;  done  produces  innnedlate  danger  of  injury,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  author  of  it  should  have  in  mind  all  the  particular  results  which 
might  happen  from  tbe  presence  of  tbe  danger.  The  third  proposition  is, 
in  substance,  that  thi'  result  would  have  been  the  same  il  a  lighted  match 
had  been  applied,  as  was  done  by  Mrs.  B.,  before  the  time  when  the 
defendant  became  negligent.  Perhaps,  but  only  perhaps.  The  accumula> 
t!on  of  gas  was  constantly  Increasing,  and  an  explosion  at  an  earlier  time 
might  not  have  been  so  serious  as  to  have  caused  the  injury  complained 
of.  The  proposition  Itself  Is  a  matter  of  speculation*  and'  without  value 
in  determining  the  result  of  the  actual  condltloDs  In  which  the  lojury 
happened. 

"The  fourth  proposition  is  in  substance  only  a  repetition  of  the  second, 
couched  In  different  phraseology.  The  fact  that  the  defendant  was  in 

contractual  relations  with  Mr.=?.  B.  only  does  not  relieve  the  defendant  from 
the  consequence  of  its  wrongful  conduct  suffered  by  an  inmate  of  the  house 
rightfully  there  and  within  the  range  of  the  danger  which  the  defendant 
produced." 
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The  Judge's  Opiniox  ox  the  Facts  ix  a  Trial  tx  the  Fed- 
eral Court. — Tii  n  ease  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Vir^iinia.  Mc- 
Dowell, J.,  give.s  a  Very  able  and  iiitere.^ting  suiiiiiiarv  oi'  the 
practice  in  the  federal  courts  of  tjie  trial  judge  expressing  his  opin- 
ion to  the  jury  as  to  the  facts — ^the  old  common  law  and  the  newer 
English  juaotice,  but  ab.-olutely  prohibited  in  many  of  the  state 
courts,  lie  >lii)\v.-  that  there  is  no  lojjical  or  sound  ron:^on  \vhy 
this  should  not  be  done  after  the  jury  has  been  soiiu  timr  in 
consultation,  a»  well  us  before  they  retire  to  consider  tiie  verdict, 
a  thing  which  had  been  ciritioised  in  Garst  v.  U»  5.*  This  criti- 
cism, says  McDowell,  J.,  ''comes  from  a  judge  for  whose  opinion 
I  have  such  very  great  resi)ect  that  T  have  been  led  to  make  a 
careful  re-exarinnntio?i  of  Iho  avnilnhle  aiitlioritios,  and  now  fool 
it  proper  to  'stnto  ica-^ons  for  iioldiiii!;  the  view  that  the  prac- 
tice is  iiui  an  iiiiprojitr  one."    The  .jud^o  coiitinues: 

"(1)  It  Ib  quite  true  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  trial  judge  to  give 
to  the  jury  hts  opinion  on  the  facts  at  the  dose  of  the  evidence,  and  at  the 

same  time  that  he  gives  to  the  jury  the  instnirtions  on  the  law  of  the  rase. 
I  regard  this  practice  as  much  more  objectionable  than  that  of  giving  the 
opinion  on  the  feicts,  when  given  at  all,  after  the  arguments  of  counsel 
to  the  Jury  have  been  made.  When  a  federal  trial  judge  deems  it  his 
duty  to  express  to  the  Jury  his  opinion  on  the  facts,  it  is  of  first  impor* 
tance  that  he  make  the  jury  understand  tliat.  while  they  are  bound  by  his 
instructions  as  to  the  law,  they  ore  not  hound  by  his  opinion  on  t!;e  f:-.cfs-, 
and  yet  I  know  of  nothing  more  likely  to  cause  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  Jury  on  this  very  point  than  the  practice  of  combining  Instructions 
on  the  law  wltl;  an  ojjinion  on  the  farts,  ami  the  ohje*  tion  is  rarely  wholly 
obviated  if  both  the  instructions  and  opinion  are  delivered  to  the  Juiy 
at  the  same  stage  of  the  cause.  Assuredly  there  is  much  leas  probability 
of  confusion  if  tlic  delivery  of  the  instructions  and  of  the  opinion  are 
separated  by  tlie  arguments  of  counsel  to  the  jury. 

"(2)  No  trial  jxidge  need  consider  his  own  judgment  Infallible.  No 
matter  liov.-  fiiinly  he  may  he  of  oijlnlon,  at  tlie  clo^e  of  the  evitlerue.  tliat 
the  Jury  ought  to  find  for  one  side  or  the  other.  I  have  long  thought  it 
prudent,  even  if  not  the  right  of  the  side  against  whom  the  judge  inclines, 
that  the  judge  at  least  hear  u  hat  coun.st  l  tor  thai  side  can  say  of  the  facta 
to  the  jury  before  expressing  to  the  Jury  any  opinion  on  the  facts. 

"(.^)  None  but  a  decided  opinion  on  the  facts  should.  In  my  belief,  be 
expressed  to  a  jury.  Unless  the  judge  feels  that  there  Is  no  considerable 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  views  on  the  facts,  it  Is  much 
the  better  course  to  leave  the  case  wholly  to  the  determination  of  the 
Jury.  But  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  facts  In  advance  of  argu- 
ment to  the  Jur>'  is  for  the  judge  to  iiainfully  embarrass  the  counsel  for 
the  side  against  which  the  judge  has  expressed  his  opinion.  Counsel  not 
infrequently  hold  intimate  and  most  friendly  relations  with  the  judge, 
and  may  entertain,  and  nearly  ahvayg  desire  to  show,  res.oect  for  his 
opinions.  It  certainly  Imposes  an  unnecessary  restraint  on  counsel  under 
such  circumstances  to  put  them  in  the  frequently  almost  hopeless  position 
of  having  to  combat  the  opinion  of  the  judsre  before  the  jury.  It  is  In 
my  estimation  the  better  practice  to  have  the  case  argued  to  the  Jury  by 
counsel  when  they  do  not  know  what  the  Judge's  opinion  on  the  facto 
la.  and  when  it  la  yet  uncertain  that  he  will  express  any  oplntoB  at  alL 
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"(4)  When  an  opiniou  on  the  facts  Is  given,  It  must  be  carefully 
guarded.  The  jury  must  be  told  that  they  are  not  bound  by  it.  and  that 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  case  ronts  entirely  .vith  them.  In  addition, 
It  Is  my  prnctlce  to  say  to  the  jury  that  my  opinion  on  die  facts  is  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  Just  what  they  think  it  is  worth.  In  conseqtieiice,  an 
opinion  on  the  facts  Is  of  rrnl  nssistance  to  the  jury  only  in  so  far  as  It 
is  well  reaEoned.  Whether  it  is  well  reasoned  or  not  can  certainly  be 
much  better  Judged  by  the  Jury  after  they  have  heard  the  arguments  of 
counsel  than  before. 

"Having  now  indicated  brietty  some  reasons  for  holding  that  th©  opinion 
on  the  facta  should  come  after,  rather  than  before,  argument  of  counsel. 
I  rear!)  the  more  Imm^^diate  ground  of  criticism,  which  Is  that  the  trial 
judge  s  opinion  on  the  facts  In  Garst  v.  U.  S.  was  expressed  after  the  jury 
tind  been  out  long  enough  to  Indicate  the  probability  of  a  disagreement. 
The  chief  ground  of  objoetfon  Ik  that,  at  such  jnncturc,  the  opinion  Of  the 
Judge  is  likely  to  have  too  great  influence  on  the  jury. 

"(1)  I  strongly  Of  the  opinion,  based  on  repeated  experiences,  that 
the  Judge's  opinion  on  th<'  farts  has  vastly  morp  Inflti'  iice  if  given  before 
the  Jury  have  commeuc  ed  ibeir  deliberations  than  if  given  after  they  have 
expressed  to  each  other  their  views  and  have  had  opportunity  to  have 
engaged  In  earnest  (frequently  heated  i  arguments  with  each  other.  Mem- 
bers of  juries,  like  other  men,  are  lil^ely  to  have  some  pride  of  opinion. 
A  juror  who  baa  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  case  to  any  one  is.  it  is 
submitted,  mttrh  more  ]ial)Ie  lo  be  inlluenf  ed  by  a  well-reasoned  and  cogent 
opinion  on  Lha  Cu<  is  by  tlie  trial  judge  than  is  the  same  man  after  he  has 
cmnmltted  himself  to  the  opposite  theory,  and  after  he  has  poaslbly  argued 
and  expostulated  that  his  view  Is  the  only  eorreet  one. 

"(2)  There  is  still  another  reason  why  in  some — Indeed,  in  many — 
cases  the  trial  judge  may  well  refrain  from  stating  his  opinion  on  the 
tnrts  at  lea-t  until  the  jury  has  shown  nn  inclination  to  disagree.  It  is 
to  me,  as  it  doubtless  Is  to  the  majority  of  trial  judges,  much  more  satis- 
factory to  have  the  Jury  agree  upon  the  proper  verdict  without  any 
asslstanep  •whatever  from  the  judge.  Being  strongly  Impressed,  as  I  am, 
with  the  belief  that  in  ordinary  cases,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  jury  on  questions  of  fact  Is  better  than  my 
own,  T  ran  see  very  little  force  in  objert!n£^  to  a  practice  whlcli  at  least 
has  the  merit  of  giving  the  Jury  an  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
which  will  be  the  jury's  unassisted  conclusion  on  the  facts. 

"(?>  )  Considering  the  nnmeroits  terms  of  court  required  to  be  held  in 
this  district,  and  the  great  expense,  both  direct  and  indirect,  frequently 
Involved  in  a  final  disagreement  by  a  Jury,  it  would  seem  tlmt  the  trlid 
judge  Is,  in  this  district  at  least,  more  or  less  justified  in  regarding  a 
liung  Jury'  as  one  of  the  lesser  calamities,  to  be  avoided  If  It  properly 
can  be;  and  If.  in  seeking  in  a  proper  manner  and  In  a  proper  ease  to 
thus  avoid  mistrials,  the  trial  judge's  opinion  on  the  facts  exerts  some 
influence  on  the  Jurors,  I  conceive  that  the  fact  that  it  will  have  influence 
Is  the  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  power  to  exprees  opinions 
on  the  facts. 

"(4)  'Mistrials'  are  sometimes  avoided  by  jurors  agreeing  to  a  verdict 
which  is  unjuBtifled  by  the  eviitenee,  rather  than  be  kept  In  confinement 
In  the  jury  room.  Almost  innumerable  cases  are  to  be  found  in  the 
books  in  which  a  verdict  has  been  set  aside  as  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  evidence.  In  such  cases,  if  instead  of  leaving  the  jury  to  debate 
and  argue  without  assistance,  the  trial  Judfre  bad  after  a  reasonable 
interval  called  the  Jury  into  the  court  room  and  delivered  to  them  a  fair 
and  well-reasoned  opinion  on  the  facts.  It  is  not  wholly  improbable  that 
in  some  cases  at  least  the  erroneous  verdlrt  would  have  been  avoided. 

"(5)  The  reason  for  not  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  facts  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  case,  which  existed  In  the  Garst  case,  may  also  exist  In  some 
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future  cases.  In  that  case  the  evidence  for  the  goverumotit  was  not  intro> 
duced  In  the  most  effective  order,  and  the  argument  of  the  then  district 
attorney  was  not  as  cogent  as  wn.s  usual  w  1th  him.  In  con..Gquence,  both 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments, 
I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  case  was  of  such  nature  as  to  demand 
of  rue  an  opinion  on  the  facts.  It  v, as  oii'y  aftL-r  the  o|)])ortun!t.v  for 
reflection  afforded  by  the  intermission  for  Sunday  that  it  became  entirely 
clear  to  me  that  the  case  did  call  for  an  opinion  on  the  facts,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  invasion  of  duty  on  my  part  to  leave  the  jury  tO  Struggle 
with  the  case  longer  without  such  an  opinion."'* 

This  view  is  supported  by  both  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  A&rheart  v.  Railroad  Co,,^^ 
AUu  V.  S,  S.,^*  and  Simmom  v.  V,  8,^* 


Bankers'  Repkeskntatiom?  as  to  Ci  stomers'  Financial 
Standing. — The  duty  and  liability  of  a  banker  wlio  i.-  asked  as  to 
the  solvency  of  a  eustouier  is  dibcuj^ed  at  length  in  a  reeeut  Eng- 
lish case/*  The  plaintiff,  a  marine  engineer,  l^ing  desirous  of 
going  into  business  and  having  been  introduced  to  t^he  managing 
directors  of  a  company  known  as  Gilletts  Limited,  who  were  at 
that  time  carrying  on  the  business  of  mot^)r  and  general  engineers, 
concluded  to  inve^jt  his  money  in  this  company  if  it  was  one  of 
good  linancial  standing.  Accordingly,  he  made  inquiries  through 
an  agent  as  to  its  standing  and  particularly  of  the  defendants, 
who  were  the  bankers  of  the  Gilletts  Limited,  and  received  from 
the  manager  of  the  bank  a  letter  in  those  word«: 

"Me.««r«.  Gilletts  Liiiiited  keej)  a  ^ati^faetl>ry  account  with  us 
here.  They  appear  to  be  doing  a  geimine  and  increa.'?ing  biLsiness, 
and  their  two  managing  directors  are  experienced  men  in  their 
business.  The  firm  was  reconstructed  about  six  months  ago  as 
additional  working  capital  was  required.  This  information  is  for 
your  private  n.«e  only,  and  i«  given  without  any  ro?yion.«ibility  on 
our  part."  On  the  ptrength  of  this  letter  the  plaintiff  invested 
over  $5,000  in  the  business  and  also  lent  the  company  both  money 
and  securities.  In  an  action  against  the  bank's  manager  he  alleged 
that  at  the  time  when  the  defendant's  bank  manager  made  the 
above  representation,  the  Gilletts  Limited  were  not  in  a  satisfactory 
position  as  regarded  revspeetaV)ility  or  financial  standin<r.  nor  were 
they  doing  a  cjennine  or  incrciisiuL'  bu-ine-s  under  L^ood  m;uiage- 
ment  or  otherwise,  nor  had  the  two  manuging  direcloi^^  the  repu- 
tations of  experienced  men  in  the  business  of  the  company,  nor 
could  the  company  be  pafely  trusted  with  money  or  securities,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  had  wholly  lost  the  advances  and  inve.stmonts  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  but  the  judg- 
ment is  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  lays  it  down  th^ 

**U.  8.     Foster,  183  F.  62«.               "Slmmona  t.  U.  S.  143  V.  8.; 

"99  F.  907,  909.  12  S.  C.  171. 

"165  U.  S.  117;  15  S.  C.  36.           "Parsons  v.  Barclay   Co.,  108 

T.  196. 
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when  infoniiatiun  is  asked  of  a  banker  concernini;  the  financial 
position  of  one  of  hia  customers  it  must  be  shown,  hi  order  to 
render  him  liable  for  misrepresentation,  that  his  statement  is 
fraudulent  in  a  legal  sense;  and  it  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  make 
inquiries  elsewhere  as  to  the  solvency  or  otherwise  of  the  customer 
respecting  whom  the  inquiry  is  made,  or  to  do  anything  more 
thnn  answer  I  lie  que.*tion  put  to  him  honestly  from  what  he  knows 
from  the  niaterials  which  he  lia.s  before  him. 


Illegal  Contract  and  Knowledge  of  Illegal  Purpose. — 
The  dift'erence  in  the  American  and  English  law  as  to  illegal 
contracts  is  well  illustrated  in  the  recent  English  case  of  Vpfil  v. 
Wrights*  In  an  action  to  recover  the  rent  of  a  flat  in  London,  the 
defense  was  that  the  rooms  were  leased  for  an  immoral  purpose 
to  the  knowleduo  r^f  the  plaintiff's  agent,  and  tliat  the  contract 
wn?  therefore  illegal  and  void.  On  the  trial  it  wa^  proved  that 
when  the  agent  let  tlic  flat  to  the  defendant  he  knew  that  she 
was  an  immoral  woman,  in  that  she  was  the  kept  mistress  of  one 
H.,  and  he  also  knew  that  the  rent  wa.s  really  to  be  paid  with  the 
money  of  IT.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  the  rent  not  re- 
coverable. Diirling.  J.,  ?nying  that  the  case  came  within  the  rule 
thiit  (lUt  (if  a  forbidden  or  iinniDral  cause,  no  action  in  the  King's 
court  can  ri.-e.  Bucknell,  J.,  adding  that  the  law  will  not  allow 
a  contract  to  be  enforced  where'  the  consideration  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  parties  is  tainted  with  innnorality.  Such  a  case  stands 
upon  exnc  tly  the  same  footing  as  if  the  contract  were  tainted  with 
illegnlity. 

Tlii;^  dcci.«ion  follows  the  well-established  English  rule  that  mere 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  intention  is  enough  to  make  the  contract 
void,  as  in  Pearce  v.  Brooks,^*  where  coach  proprietors  were  de- 
nied recoM  ;  \  of  the  hire  of  a  carriage  which  they  knew  the  de- 
fendant had  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  on  her  trade 
of  a  prostitute.  Bn(  P>raiiiwell,  B.,  dis.<5enting  in  thnt  ease  thought 
that  though  the  defendant  hired  the  carriage  for  an  illegal  pur- 
pose it  did  not  follow  that  the  plaintiffs  let  it  for  that  purpose. 
"If  a  man/'  said  he,  "were  to  a-sk  a  dealer  for  dueling  pistols 
and  say  'I  think  I  Fhall  fight  a  duel  tomorrow/  might  not  the 
seller  ariswor,  'T  will  sell  you  the  pistols,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  purpose,  that  is  your  business,  mine  is  to  sell  my 
good.*.'  "  The  rule  in  the  United  States  is  in  accord  with  this 
view  and  in  our  courts  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  vendor  of 
property  that  the  buyer  means  to  make  illegal  use  of  it  is  not  a 
defense  in  an  action  for  the  price.  In  Missouri,  in  Michael  v, 
Bacon,^'  in  an  action  for  work,  labor  and  materials  in  papering 
and  htting  up  a  house  in  St.  Louis,  the  defense  was  that  the  de- 

•■103  L.  T.  834.  **L.  R.  1  Ex.  313.       «49  Ho.  474. 
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fendants  intended  to  use  the  faouae  when  fitted  up  as  a  gambling 
house  and  that  the  plaintiff  knew  that  such  was  their  intention. 

But  the  court  held  that  this  was  no  bar  to  the  recovery,  saying: 
am  not  aware  of  any  principle  of  law  which  compels  a  mer- 
chant, laborer  or  mechanic  to  overlook  tlie  niorak  of  his  cus- 
tomers. He  is  not  the  keeper  of  their  moraU  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  If  he  sells  goods  to  a  gambler,  the  sale  is  perfect  on  de- 
livery, and  the  gambler  must  pay  for  them,  whatever  his  purpose 
may  have  boon  in  mnkinc:  the  purchase.  Tf  the  merchant  i>  not 
to  be  paid  (>ul  of  the  illicit  f^ains  of  n  ^anihlor,  and  is  not  con- 
nected by  contract  with  the  object  the  gambler  has  in  view,  his 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  does  not  vitiate  the  sale." 


Surety  Company  Not  a  Public  Servit-e  Corporation — Lib- 
EKTY  OF  Contract. — The  Federal  Court  in  Nebraska  rules  that 
the  business  of  a  surety  company  engaged  in  furnishing  bonds, 
undertakings,  etc.,  is  not  one  affected  by  any  public  interest  nor 
a  monopoly,  but  is  purely  a  private  businr«s,  nnd  a  state  hns  no 
power  to  prescribe  rates  to  he  ohnrpod  by  such  c'ori)oratinn?.  ^Jlicro- 
fore  a  Nebraska  statute  which  makes  it  the  duly  of  certain  stale 
officers  to  fix  maximum  rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  by  all 
surety  comi>anies  doing  business  in  the  state,  foreign  or  domestic, 
for  furnishing  bonds,  contracts,  recognisances,  stipulations  and 
undcrtnkinor:^,  mnkos-  it  n  misdomonnor  for  nny  offiror  or  ncc'-iU  of 
any  company  to  charge  a  higher  mto  and  requires  ilic  revdcation 
of  the  authority  of  the  offending  company  to  do  business  in  the 
state,  is  void." 

The  court  says  that  the  liberty  to  enter  into  contracts  is  not  an 
unrestricted  liberty,  but  is  subject  to  the  police  power  of  the  state. 

The  exfeTit  to  which  tlie  ?tate  mny  go,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
in  regulating  or  prescribing  tlie  prices  of  goods  or  ser\'ices  i«  not 
clearly  defined.  In  earlier  days,  it  was  usual  for  Parliament  to 
fix  the  rates  which  lawfully  could  be  charged  even  by  those  who 
were  engaged  in  private  business,  and  such  IcLn^lation  alsn  existed 
in  the  colonies  before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  The  right 
to  rcjrnlatc  the  charges  for  services  of  llio-e  who-e  hM^iness  i^  de- 
voted to  a  public  n^e  has  been  thonuiglily  cstaMi.-hed.  It  is  nlso 
well  settled  that  the  right  exists  in  the  state  to  regulate  the  charges 
to  be  made  by  those  whose  business  is  affected  by  a  public  interest. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  business  conducted  by  grain  elevators  is 
so  affected  with  a  public  interost  that  the  state  may  rc{]:ulate  the 
charji^es  imposed  by  them.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  busi- 
ness which  led  the  court  to  declare  it  io  bo  aft'ecled  with  a  public 
interest  were:  The  practical  monopoly  of  the  business  at  the 
places  where  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  consequent  power  to  levy 

"American  Surety  Co.  y.  SbaUenberger,  183  F.  636. 
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tribute  upon  the  community ;  its  relation  to  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, and  to  the  business  of  common  carriers — thus  being  of 
a  quasi  public  character.  The  business  of  the  companies  engaged 
in  furnishing  Rim  t  v  l)onds  has  none  of  tha«e  characteristics.  Tt  ?^ 
in  no  way  a  niuiiopoiy,  for  individuals  and  partnerships  are  free 
to  furnish  such  bonds  in  competition  with  them,  and  to  make  any 
charge  or  no  charge  for  assuming  such  risks.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  surety  componies.  If  the  state  may  fix  the  amount 
of  compensation  for  which  an  insurer  may  lawfully  contract  for 
funii?h?nj2^  «nch  insurance,  the  state  may  dictate  the  price  for 
which  all  other  commodities  shall  be  sold,  including  the  price 
wliich  may  be  paid  for  labor.  This  cannot  be  done.  The  four- 
teenth aniendajuut  tu  the  Constitution  protects  the  right  of  those 
engaged  in  purely  private  business  to  fbc  the  price  at  which  they 
will  sell  their  services  or  commodities. 

The  statute  is  on  a  par  with  a  number  of  others  which  have 
been  adjudged  unconstitutional,  e.  (j.,  a  federal  statute  regulating 
the  charges  for  private  telephones  in  the  District  of  Columbia.^* 
A  California  law  limiting  the  compensation  which  an  employment 
agent  may  receive  to  10  per  cent  of  a  month's  wages  in  the  em- 
ployment furnished.^"  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  pro- 
viding that  laborers  on  public  woriiis  should  he  paid  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wagea.'^  A  statute  of  Indiana  which  provided  that  unskilled 
Id^r  employed  on  any  public  work  of  the  state,  counties,  cities 
and  towns  should  receive  not  less  than  20  cents  an  houTj^  and 
several  others.'* 


PRKSUMPTION  OF  COERCION  OF  WiFE — KEEPING  BaWDY  HoUSE. 

— In  Iowa  it  has  just  been  laid  down  that  the  old  rule,  commented 
upon  in  our  hist  issue,-'  that  a  criminal  act  committed  by  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  her  husband's  presence  is  presumed  to  be  done  by 
his  command  and  under  his  coercion  does  not  apply  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  wife  for  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  court  cites 
with  approval  the  ancient  reason  given  by  Hawkins,'"  that  ''this 
is  an  offense  as  to  the  government  of  the  house  in  which  the  wife 
has  the  principal  share,  and  also  .such  an  oflFcnsc  a.<3  may  generally 
be  presumed  to  be  managed  by  the  intrigue  of  her  sex."^* 


"Chesapeake  Co.  t.  Manning.  186 
U.  8.  238;  22  S.  C.  SSI. 

"^Ex  parte  Dickey,  114  Cal.  234» 
77.  p.  924. 

People  V.  Coler.  166  N.  T.  1; 
59  N.  E.  814. 

"Street  v.  Varney  Co.,  160  Ind., 
888;  66  N.  B.  896. 


"State  Y.  Associated  Press,  159 
Mo.  410;  60  S.  W.  91;  State  v.  Nor- 
ton, 5  Ohio  N.  P.  183;  State  v.  Fire- 
creek  Coal  Co.,  33  W.  Va.  18S,  10 
S.  B.  288. 

•"Ante,  p.  283. 

■1  Pleas  C.  C,  Sec.  12. 
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The  VAI.UE  of  a  Lawyer's  Speech  to  the  jury. — Od  a  trial 
of  a  man  for  violating  the  prohibitory  law  of  Nortti  Dakota,  the 
judge  instructed  the  jury  in  the  following  words:  "Gentlemen  of 

the  jury,  T  charge  you  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  remarks  or 
statements  made  by  counsel.  You  are  the  sole  judges  of  tlie  ques- 
tions of  faei  in  tliLs  enpe.  The  court  will  give  you  tliu  law.  It  is 
your  duty  to  decide  this  ca&e  according  to  the  law  given  you  by 
the  coxirtV'  The  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  conviction,  saying: 
'Tarties  have  a  right  to  appear  by  counsel,  and  it  is  the  privilege 
of  counsel  to  address  the  jury.  If  the  jury  are  to  disregard  the 
arguments  of  counsel  altogether,  if  they  are  to  shut  their  ears  to 
the  ilhistrations,  comments,  and  reasonings,  how  unnieaniiig,  in- 
deed how  absurd,  i»  the  t^pearuncc  of  counsel.  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able right  to  be  represented  by  learned  and  eloquent  counsel,  not 
only  before  the  court,  as  to  the  law,  but  also  before  the  jury,  as  to 
the  facts.  So  far  as  the  facts  of  a  case  are  concerned,  the  privi- 
lege valuable,  ju.-t  beeanse  the  jury  may  look  to  the  argument 
of  counsel,  iiiay  c«>iLsider  his  reasoning,  before  making  up  their 
verdict.  In  our  opinion  it  was  a  dangerous  stretch  of  judicial 
prerogative  by  the  charge  of  the  court  to  tell  Uie  jury  to  pay  no 
attention  to  any  remarks  or  statements  made  by  counsel."'* 


The  Courts  Hear  the  Cali. — Criminal  Procedure. — The 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in  the  recent  case  of 
People  V.  Nesce,-^  is  another  illustration  to  be  added  to  those  given 
in  our  last  issue,  of  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  ap* 

J>el]ate  judges  as  to  error  in  criminal  cases  which  the  demand  for 
egal  reform  is  already  bringing  about.  In  this  case  a  murderer 
having  been  duly  convicted  1)y  ;i  jury  was  penteneed  to  be  hanged. 
But  the  judge  omitted  to  ask  the  prisoner  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced.  On  this  ground 
and  on  this  alone  the  prisoner's  counsel  sought  to  have  a  new 
trial  given  him  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  And  he  had  precedents 
in  his  favor.  In  a  case  in  the  same  court  it  had  been  held  that 
this  fornmla  was,  in  the  language  of  the  judge  who  delivered  the 
opinion,  "an  essential  prereqni?«itp  to  nn  adjudication  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner."  And  the  judge  proceeded  to  lay  down  the 
archaic  rule  that  form  and  not  substance  was  the  main  thing  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  trial  of  a  man  for  a  crime.  ''It  may  be  that  the 
prisoner  has  sustained  no  injury  from  the  non-observance  of  the 
law  in  the  present  case.  But  that  is  not  the  question  for  this 
court.  That  question  is  whetbf  r  the  record  shows  that  the  pris- 
oner has  Wn  convicted  of  nuirder  in  the  first  degree  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  law.  If  it  does,  the  judgment  should  be  athrmed 
and  execution  done  as  the  law  requires.   But  if  the  record  fails 

"State  V.  Gutterman,  128  N.  W.       »94  N.  E.  655. 
308. 
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to  show  that  he  has  been  so  convicted  or  that  all  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  r^liowing  hi--;  innocence  given  him  by  hiw  have  been 
giveu  to  him  by  the  court,  the  judgment  must  be  reversed  and  a 
aew  trial  had/'"  Two  judges  dissented,  but  the  majority  stood 
by  the  technical  idea  and  ordered  a  new  trial,  and  several  years 
later  the  decision  was  approved  and  a  new  trial  granted  to  an- 
other criminal  for  the  same  cause. But  in  the  Nesce  case  the 
Court  of  Appeals  unaniniou.-ly  overruled  these  decision?,  and 
while  it  holds  tiiat  it  is  uu  in  dispensable  requirement  ui  liie  law 
that  no  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  death  nntil  he  is  asked  if 
be  has  anything  to  say  why  sentence  shall  not  be  pronounced,  it 
refuses  to  follow  the  absurdity  of  requiring  the  wliole  trial  to  be 
gone  over  again  because  of  an  omission  which  took  ]ilace  after  the 
verdict  was  lendered.   It  rules  that  the  criminal  gets  all  his  rights 


m  what  he  has  to  say  against  the  sentence  being  pronounced. 


A  Guest's  Watch  and  ax  Innkeeper's  Liability. — Statutes 
in  force  in  a  number  of  the  states  which  seek  to  le^ssen  the  common 
law  liability  of  the  innkeeper  provide  that  as  to  certain  kinds  of 
property,  if  the  innkeeper  has  a  safe  and  so  notifies  the  guest,  the 
latter  cannot  complain  of  a  loss  if  instead  of  depositing  the  arti- 
dee  in  the  safe,  he  elects  to  keep  them  in  his  room.  The  statutes 
do  not  cover  all  of  the  guest's  baggage — this  would,  of  conr?e.  be 
absurd;  but  are  limited  to  money,  jewelry  and  "articles  of  gold 
and  silver  manufacture."  In  a  recent  Michigan  ca.se  the  plaintiff 
sued  a  hotel  keeper  for  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  a  diamond  watch 
oharm  and  twelve  dollars  in  money,  which  he  placed  in  his  hat 
on  the  bureau  when  he  went  to  bed,  but  which  were  gone  when 
he  looked  for  thcTn  in  the  montifig.  The  defendant  pleaded  the 
statute.  But  the  ^Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  watch  and  chain 
are  not  within  the  words  of  the  statute.'^  It  is  in  derogation  of 
the  common  law  and  must  be  strictly  constnied.  Certain  prop- 
erty, particularly  valuable  in  itself^  taking  but  small  ^ace  com- 
paied  with  its  value  for  its  safe-keeping,  easy  of  concealment  and 
removal,  holding  out  great  temptation  to  the  dishonest,  and  not 
necessary  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  guest  while  in  his 
room,  is  made  the  subject  of  the  statutory  cx( mptidu.  Property 
of  a  different  description,  including  all  that  which  is  useful  or 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  guest,  that  whidi 
is  usually  carried  and  worn  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  apparel  and 
outfit,  or  is  ordinarily  used,  and  is  convenient  for  u.«e  by  travelers 
as  well  in  as  out  of  their  rooms,  is  left,  as  before  the  statute,  at 


"It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  most  important  part  of  a 

"Messnor  v.  People,  45  N.  Y.  1.  "WeadOCk  Swart,  128  N.  W. 
"People  V.  Faber,  199  N.  Y.  266.  734. 
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watch,  those  parts  whicli  make  it  iM*~?ible  t/)  keep  linje,  are 
neither  gold  nor  silver.  If  the  legislature  had  intended  to  include 
in  the  statute  an  article  of  such  general  and  necessary  use  as  a 
watch,  we  think  it  wDuld  have  used  the  word  'watch'  instead  of 
saying  'articles  of  gold  and  silver  manufacture/  " 
The  conclusion  is  in  accord  mth  previous  decisions." 


Liquor  Laws  and  tjie  Courts. — The  various  and  peculiar 
liquor  laws  which  many  of  the  state  legislatures  grind  out  at  every 
session  continue  to  keep  the  courts  busy  in  their  construction  and 

enforcement. 

A  Kentucky  local  option  law  prohibited  a  carrier  from  tran?- 
portiTi'j:  intoxicating;  liquor  into  a  local  option  di-trict.  except  that 
individuals  may  bring  in  upon  their  person  or  as  baggage  not  to 
exceed  oite  gallon  for  their  own  use.  The  provisions  of  the  act 
by  another  section  are  to  apply  to  common  carriers  or  others  who 
carry  freight  or  goods  for  hire.  In  Com.  v.  Southern  R,  C,,**  it 
appe;ired  that  a  pa««enc:er  who  was  in  tlio  liquor  bu«ino-^  camo 
on  the  deff-ndant's  train  into  a  local  option  district  with  three 
or  four  gallons  of  whiskey  contained  in  lour  or  five  packat^es. 
He  paid  nothing  for  having  the  whiskey  conveyed,  but  purchased 
and  used  a  ticket  to  his  destination.  He  had  no  arrangements 
with  the  railroad  about  bringing  the  whiskey  over,  did  not  have 
the  whi'^kcv  checked,  nor  did  he  !=ay  anything  to  the  nv^vvA  about 
it.  The  whiskey  br longed  to  one  B.,  and  the  pa-ssenger  waj^  bring- 
ing it  to  the  local  option  town  for  delivery  on  an  order.  A  con- 
viction of  the  railroad  under  this  statute  is  reversed  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  which  hold?  that  as  the  carrier  received  nothing  for 
carrying  the  whiskey,  ili  statute  did  not  apply.  If  goods  are 
carried  for  pay  then  it  is  the  carrier's  duty  to  rxcn  i>e  ordinary 
care  to  .«ec  that  they  are  not  intoxirafinj]:  liquors.  I)ut  tlie  .statute 
does  not  apply  where  the  pa'^^enucr  by  virtue  of  hi.s  ticket  is  en- 
titled to  carry  personal  baggage,  and  n(»thing  in  addition  to  the 
purchase  price  of  the  ticket  is  paid  for  the  privilege.  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  act  to  make  of  the  carrier  an  mquisitor  with 
full  power  to  examine  and  inspect  the  baggage  of  a  pas.^cnger 
?o  n«  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  ho^i  whiskey  concealed  in 
tlie  .•^anic. 

In  a  ca.«e  in  Virginia  the  defendant  having  been  found  guilty 
of  entering  his  saloon  on  Sunday  contrary  to  the  statute,  was  for 
the  offen.-e  fined  $50,  sent  to  jail  for  six  month.«,  his  license  re- 
voked, and  the  room  itself  made  outlaw  by  being  declared  non- 
usable  as  a  place  for  the  sale,  .storage  or  manuf.ictnrc  of  liquors 
for  a  year.    He  a.^ked  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  that  thia 

"T-aws.  IJail  .  Seo.  SI;   rt.inialcy  710:  Hontra  Lang  v.  Hotel  Co..  12 

V.  Leland,  4J  X.  Y.  539.  :;  Am.  Rep.  Week.  L.  B,  250  (Ohio),  a  decision 

728;  Jones  v.  Hotel  Latham  Co.,  115  of  an  inferior  court  and  of  little 

N.  Y.  Siinp.  1804.  and  Kerlln  v.  authority. 

Swart,  143  Mich.  228,  106  N.  W.  «» 132  S.  W.  408 
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was  a  ''cruel  and  unusuar'  punishment  which  the  Constitution 
]>roiiibited,  or  at  least  that  it  was  not  a  penalty  proportioned  to 
the  character  and  degree  of  the  otfenee  which  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribed. But  the  court  thought  that  the  provision  in  the  CSonsti- 
tution  against  "cruel  and  unu>^ua1"  punishment  was  aimed  at  the 
ancient  barbarous  punis-hmonts.  like  drawing,  quartering:,  burn- 
ing at  the  .«tnke.  cutting  oii'  the  nose,  arms,  or  limbs,  starviiif;  to 
death,  or  such  as  were  inflicted  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of 
22  Henry  VIII,  whereby  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be  thrown 
into  boihng  water  and  lioiled  to  death  for  poisoning.  And  as  to 
the  other  provision  which  did  not  refer  to  the  mode  but  rather 
to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  punishment  the  court  said  that 

"fines  so  excessive,  imprisonment  so  long,  looking  to  the  offense,  as  to 
shock  our  feelings  of  humanity,  conscience,  Justice,  and  mercy  would  be 
branded  by  this  clause.  I  suppose  that  a  sentence  for  year  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  assault  and  battery  attended  with  no  serious  results,  or  long 
Imprisonment  In  jail  for  profane  swearing,  would  fall  under  that  clause. 
But  it  i.s  esLablished  everywhere  ,that  the  legislature  has  large  discretion 
as  to  j)unishment  in  kind  and  degree.  Can  we  say  that  this  act  which 
fixes  punishment  at  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $250  and  imprisonment  from 
six  months  to  one  year  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  offense  as  to  be 
unconstitutional?  Counsel  says  that  it  is  unilBual  and  severe  and  drastic. 
Drastic  and  serere  It  is,  but  not  beyond  the  scope  of  legislative  autohrlty." 

But  the  court  thought  that  the  law.  might  be  unconstitutional 

'*on  the  theory  that  it  violates  constitutional  law  in  prohtbiting  to  the 

citizen  hi  of  his  property  for  innocent  purposes.    It  says  that  he 

shall  not  enter  the  saloon  for  innocent  purpose,  to  sleep,  to  cook  his 
meals,  to  secure  his  money  from  theft  forgotten  In  his  drawer,  to  pre> 

8civ(-  his  property  from  leakage  of  water  pipes,  or  from  fire.  It  seems 
questionable  to  me  in  this  respect,  though  not  urged  by  counsel.  The 
statute  absolutely  prohibits  any  use  of  the  room  or  place.  Whether 
eniram  e  from  stringent  necessity  would  be  excused  by  the  incorporation 
of  an  exception  by  the  courts  we  do  not  say.  Cases  differ  as  to  this. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  like  the  case  of  some  ancient  statute  or  law  which 
forbade  the  drawing  of  blood,  but  which  was  held  not  to  apply  to  the 
surgeon  or  physician  drawing  blood  to  save  life.  This  statute  makes  no 
express  exception."** 

Tlie  Iowa  liquor  law  atteiii])ts  to  prohibit  any  person  in  the  state 
from  getting  any  liquor  from  outside.  It  cannot  do  this  «!0  far 
as  bringing  it  into  one  state  from  another  is  concenied,  for  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  state  has  no  power  to  deprive 
its  citizens  or  resident.s  from  importing  what  it  pleases  from  an- 
other state— this  is  interstate  commrrro.  over  which  the  national 
and  not  the  ^iiiia  pfovemment  has  jurisdiction.  Bn*  n  state  statute 
is  in  force  which  provides  thai  if  any  common  carrier  or  person, 
or  any  one  as  agent  or  employe  thereof,  shall  transport  to  any 
person  within  the  state  any  intoxicating  liquors  without  first 
being  furnished  with  a  certificate  that  the  consignee  is  the  holder 
of  a  permit  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  county  to  whidi  the 

**SUte  T.  Woodward,  69  S.  B.  386.  W.  Vs. 
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shipmeiil  is  made,  such  cai  rier  or  person  shall  be  fined.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  prevent  anyone  from  canning  the  obnoxious 
goods  from  the  station  to  the  house  of  the  purchaser.  The  Su- 
preme Court  rules  that  the  word  ''person,"  as  used  in  the  stutntc, 
niean«  a  public  or  private  carrier,  and  does  not  include  one  who 
transf)orted  several  interstate  shipments  of  liquor  from  the  rail- 
road company's  depot  to  the  consignee's  place  of  residence  as  a 
mere  gratuity.** 

A  rather  cJdd  effect  of  a  local  option  liquor  law  is  seen  in  a  re- 
cent T(  .\as  cn>o.  The  plainiiflf  alleged  that  the  defendant  liad 
induced  him  to  purchase  a  preparation  called  "Hiawatha,  '  undei 
the  false  representation  that  it  was  not  an  intoxicating  drink,  and 
thereafter  on  selling  the  saiiie  he  was  convicted  and  lined  for  sell- 
ing intoxicating  liquor  in  Yiolation  of  law.  He  asked  as  damages 
his  costs  and  expenses  in  the  criminal  prosecution  and  like  wise 
compensaton  for  mental  anguish.  But  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cides apain.«<^  him.'" 

The  result  seems  to  be  brought  about  through  the  application 
of  the  rule  that  there  shall  be  no  contribution  between  wrong- 
doers. In  Cumpston  v.  Lambert,*^  a  justice  of  the  peace  called 
upon  a  person  to  assist  a  constable  in  making  an  arnst  on  a 
capias,  stating  that  .such  arrest  was  legal,  and  promi.sing  to  in- 
demnify such  person  for  as>i.-tino:  to  make  the  nrro«t ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  arres^t  was  illegal,  and  judgment  was  ob- 
tained agamst  the  partj'  assisting  for  assault,  who  then  brought 
suit.  It  was  held  the  indemnity  was  illegal  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  based  on  an  agreement  to  commit  an  as.sa\dt  on  another. 
In  the  case  of  Piermn  v.  Thompson, '^'^^^  it  was  decided  that  a  serv- 
ant cannot  sustain  nn  action  on  a  Ixind  of  indemnity  l>y  hi«  em- 
ployer for  the  damages  he  has  snstaincd  by  being  conipcllcd  in 
a  civil  action  to  pay  for  an  assault  and  battery  he  has  eoumiilted. 
There  the  employe,  in  the  management  of  a  ferry,  and  while  thus- 
acting,  and,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  used 
some  violence  towards  two  individuals  in  ejecting  them  from  the 
boat.  The  Texas  court  concludes  that  the  principle  involved  ia- 
that  it  is  auainst  public  poliey  to  allow  redress  for  any  agreement 
or  act  in  violation  of  law.  To  refuse  such  character  of  damages  on  a 
oontraet  of  indemnity  because  «^st  public  policy,  and  to  allow- 
the  recovery  of  such  diaracter  of  damages  because  founded  on  de> 
ceit,  is  merely  to  chan;]:e  the  form  of  the  action,  and  by  mch  in- 
direction to  ntillify  the  principle.  Tf  it  is  again.st  public  policy 
and  void  in  one  form  of  act  ion  ,  no  good  reason  exists  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  so  in  the  other,  as  having  in  each  suit  the  tendency 
to  interfere  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law.  PunisJiment 
for  crime  is  intended  to  be  personal  and  absolute;  and,  to  accom- 
plish the  prevention  of  crime  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  pun- 

•  state  V.  WIgnall,  128  N.  W.  985.  18  Ohio.  81.  ni  Am.  Dec.  442. 

"  Houston  Ice  Co.  V,  Sneed,  132       *b  \  Edv,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  212. 
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ishiiient,  it  is  quite  necessarj'  that  the  person  should  not  ''even 
entertain  the  hope  of  indemnity''  for  the  otiensc  committed. 
Therefore,  as  the  penalty  and  cost  of  the  violation  of  a  penal  law 
is  not  the  legal  suhject-matter  of  contract  for  indemnity,  we  aie 
of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  here  held,  as  we  do,  that  the  dam- 
ages rooovcred  are  not  for  tiie  «nme  reason  allow;!!>le  in  this  case. 
It  f<»ll()\vs  that,  if  the  fine  and  co^ts  of  the  pn>-t  (  ution  are  not 
.  allowable,  the  balance  of  the  damages  could  not  be  allowed.  To 
allow  damages  for  mental  anguish  suffered  in  consequence  of 
his  conviction  would  in  tendency  make  it  profitable  to  violate 
the  law,  and  oppose  the  principle  of  denying  any  redress  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law.   

Reformation  of  Insurance  Policy. — ^In  Niagara  Fire  Int. 
Co.  V,  Jordan,"  the  plaintiff  made  an  oral  contract  with  an  insur- 

anee  company  to  insure  his  properly.  The  policy  wa«  subse- 
quently delivered  to  him  hut  he  put  it  awa}'  without  reading  it, 
and  did  not  discover  until  three  months  later  when  the  property 
was  burned  that  by  a  mistake  of  the  agent  a  name  other  than 
that  of  the  insured  had  been  inserted  as  the  Beneficiary.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  held  that  equity  would  reform  the 
T,f.)iry  po  a?  to  mnko  it  read  if  was  ifitendt  d  to  read.  It  said 
that  a  failure  to  in.spect  the  policy,  which  was  in  plaintiff's  pos- 
session for  nearly  three  months,  was  not  such  laches  and  neg- 
ligence on  his  part  as  to  preclude  any  right  of  reformation  of 
the  policy.  The  trend  of  authority  is  that  a  mere  failure  of  the 
insured  to  road  liis  policy  does  not  amount  to  such  laches  as  will 
debar  him  from  having  such  policy  reformed  for  mistake  therein. 
A  policy  of  insurance  is  issued  by  the  insurer  and  signed  by  him 
or  his  a;^cnt.  It  is  not  contemplated  tliat  the  insured  shall  sign 
it.  In  the  insurer's  promise  to  deliver  an  accurate  policy,  accord- 
ing to  his  oral  agreement  with  the  insured,  the  insured  had  a  just 
exi)ectation  that  there  will  be  no  designed  variance.  A  man  should 
not  be  permitted  for  hi«  pceuninry  ndvnntncjc  to  impute  it  to 
another  as  gross  negligence  tliat  the  other  trusted  to  his  fidelity 
to  his  promise.  The  case  is  quite  dilferent  from  those  instances 
where  a  man,  who  has  negligently  signed  a  contract,  endeavors 
to  be  relieved  of  its  obligation  by  setting  up  his  own  negligence. 
'There  is  no  rule  of  law  which  fixes  the  period  within  wMch  a 
man  may  discover  (hat  a  writing  dor?:  not  cxpre?.=:  the  contract 
which  he  suppoFcd  it  tn  contnin,  and  wliidi  l)ars  liiin  of  relief 
for  delay  in  asserting  his  rights,  short  of  the  period  fLxed  by  the 
statute  of  limitations." 

This  decision  is  in  line  with  an  Illinois  case,**  where  a  man 
plied  to  an  insurance  company  for  a  policy  on  his  house,  No.  69 
Milwaukee  nvoime,  and  the  agent  examined  the  premise?  and  an 
oral  contract  to  insure  the  house  was  entered  into,  and  the  writ- 

"GS  8.  B.  611.  "Home  Insarance  Compaoy  v. 

Myer,  93  111.  272. 
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ten  policy  subsequently  delivered.  The  house  being  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire  it  waa  difioovered  that  the  policy  as  issued  de- 
scribed it  as  No.  57  Milwaukee  avenue.  In  a  suit  at  law  on  the 
policy  A  could  not  have  recovered  for  he  could  not  prove  that 

57  Milwaukee  avenue  had  been  destroyed,  nnr  could  he  prove 
by  oral  evidence  that  the  parties  had  intended  to  iu.<iire  No.  59 
and  not  iS'o.  57 — because  this  wa^  contrary  to  the  rule  that  a  writr 
ten  agreement  cannot  be  varied  or  contradicted  by  parol.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  court  of  equity  would  correct  or  re- 
form the  policy  so  as  to  express  the  real  intention. 


Parol  Proof  of  Writing  Required  by  Statute  of  Frauds. 
—If  the  "note  or  memorandum  in  writing  '  required  by  the  fourth 
and  seventeenth  sections  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, can  parol  proof  of  the  contents  of  the  note  or  memorandum 
be  introduced  after  proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  writins? 
Stated  r)themi?e,  the  question  is:  If  the  note  or  memorandum  he 
properly  made  out  and  signed,  but  afterwards  becomeR  unavail- 
able tiirough  loss  or  destruction,  can  secondary  proof  of  its  con- 
tents be  admitted?  Th^  question  has  arisen  in  a  number  of  cases 
and  in  all  (so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware),  except  one,  it  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  for  instance,  by  the  courts  of  Alar 
bama,^*  Illinois,*"  Indiana,**  Iowa.*'  and  Wisconsin.*'  These 
were  all  cases  of  ante-nuptial  agreements  in  regard  to  which  the 
statutes  of  the  various  states  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish statutes,  excepting  that  of  Alabama,  which  declares  that  su(m 
parol  agreements  shall  be  "void."  However,  no  particular  stress 
seems  to  liave  been  laid  upon  this  word. 

The  North  Carolina  Court,  in  a  ease  of  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  land,**  held  to  the  contrary,  stating  that  the  contract  must  be 
proved  by  the  writing  itself.  The  decisions  of  the  majority  seem 
to  the  writer  to  proceed  from  a  misapprehension,  or  rather  non- 
apprehension  of  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  statute.  The  courts  holding  the  majority  doctrine  base  it 
upon  that  general  rule  of  evidence  that  where  doeumcntary  proof 
is  lost,  then  fiarol  may  admitted.  The  Iowa  Ceiurt.  in  the 
I>evoe  case,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  above  cited  cases  which 
discusses  the  question  at  all,  said : 

"While  it  is  a  general  priuciple  firmly  establitihed  in  the  Interests  of 
Justice*  that  tbe  best  evidence  capable  of  production  shall  be  required,  this 
rule  in  no  wny  ronfllcts  with  the  admission  of  secondary  evffionco  of  a  lost 
instrument,  even  though  it  be  one  which  the  law  requires  to  be  in  writing; 
for  If  tlie  instrument  were  lost  without  the  ftktilt  of  either  party,  or  If  It 
were  wantonly  destroyed  or  secreted  by  any  one,  It  would  be  a  mfinffest 
subversion  of  justice  to  deny  oral  proof  of  its  contents  after  satisfactory 
proof  of  Its  lose  or  deetruction." 


"Wilson  V.  Holt,  83  Ala.  538. 
*°  Spenoer  v.  BoArdman,  MB  Dl.  663. 
«*McNiitt     McNutt.  116  Ind.  546. 


''In  re  Devoe's  Estate,  113  la.  4. 
•West  V.  Walker,  77  Wie.  667. , 
«•  Winders  V.  Hill,  114  N.  G.  614. 
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Of  ooiirse,  neither  the  existence  nor  the  wisdom  of  this  general 
nile  is  quesiioDed.   But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  apply  to 

the  writing  required  by  the  fourth  and  Fevcnteenth  sections  of  the 
statute.  Secondary  proof  of  the  contents  of  a  lost  writing  is,  in 
general,  allowed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  For  contracts 
in  general  are  not  reauired  to  be  proved  in  any  particular  way. 
The  writing,  if  there  oe  any,  is  met  called  for,  not  by  reason  of 
any  particular  legal  potency  it  possesses,  but  merely  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  fact  the  best  evidence.  It  contains  the  words  as- 
sented to  by  both  at  a  time  before  controversy  arose.  Mani- 
festly it  is  of  a  higher  quality  of  proof  than  the  several  parties' 
own  versions  of  what  was  jsaid  and  done;  but  if  the  writing  is 
lost,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  other  probative  facts  should  not 
be  considered.  The  writing  is  not  the  only  testimony  to  the  tranA- 
action.  In  fact,  contracts  generally  may  be  formed  without  any 
writin^x  at  all ;  and  if  a  writinp:  be  apreed  to,  it  does  not  raise  the 
agreement  above  the  dignity  of  a  parol  contract. 

But  in  that  class  of  contracts  embraced  withiQ  the  fourtii  and 
seventeenth  sections  of  the  statute,  it  is  different.  The  law  re- 
quires a  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  agreement  to  be 
made.  The  purpose  of  those  sections  was  not  to  lay  down  the  ele- 
ments of  the  particular  classes  of  contracts  provided  for  therein, 
but  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  evidence.  The  elements  of  the  contracts 
and  their  validity  were  unchanged.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  those  particular  classes  of  transactions  afford  such  good  op- 
portunity for  and  so  great  temptation  to  perjury  that  the  Parliar 
ment  declared  by  the  statute  that  they  should  not  be  enforced  un- 
less proved  in  a  particular  way,  tlint  is,  by  "note  or  memorandum 
in  writing."  The  writing  provided  for  in  these  two  sections  is 
admitted  b^  all  U)  be  evidentiary  and  not  constitutive.  To  say 
that  the  wnting  is  evidentiary  is  to  imply  that  it  is  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  court,  for  evidence  in  the  legal  sense  is  not  something  which 
is  stated  or  brought  out  on  the  street  or  in  a  shop.  It  is  testimony 
of  a  probative  character  presented  to  the  court.  Let  us  suppose 
that  uie  writiner  has  at  one  time  existed  and  that  A.  and  B.  saw 
it.  Is  that  any  documentary  proof  to  the  judge  who  has  only  the 
tale  of  A.  and  B.  ?  When  the  statute  provides  that  these  contracts 
should  not  be  enforced  unless  proved  in  a  prescribed  way,  before 
whoTTi  did  the  Parliament  contemplate- that  the  prescribed  proof 
should  be  made?  Before  bystanders  or  volunteers  on  the  street^ 
or  before  the  judicial  officers  havinu;  cognizance  of  the  case?  The 
purpose  of  the  act,  that  is,  to  nrevent  the  getting  up  of  false  con- 
tracts by  perjury,  is  thwarted  oy  such  a  construction  of  its  provi- 
sions. The  statute  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  there  ' 
will  be  attempts  to  force  false  contracts  on  men  by  means  of  per- 
jur^^  Let  us  suppose  that  D.  come?  before  the  court  claiming  that 
C.  and  he  entered  into  a  contract  based  upon  the  consideration 
of  marriage.  The  court  asks  D.  whether  his  contract  was  in  writ- 
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ing.  He  answers  "No.'*  Then  the  judge  says:  "This  (>ourt  caQ- 
not  hear  you;  for  you  may  be  swearing  falsely,  as  it  is  a  kind 
of  contract  in  which  experience  shows  much  perjury  to  have  been 
committed.  You  should  have  had  a  writing,  and  not  having  it 
your  case  is  disiiiij-secl."  But  let  us  suppose  (hat  D.  comes  to  the 
court  and  when  he  is  j^sked  whether  his  alleged  rnntract  was  in 
writing,  answers,  "Yes,  it  was  in  writing,  but  I  have  lost  it."  This 
time  tne  shrewd  judge  in  effect  says:  "Your  daim  is  good.  If 
this  case  depended  only  upon  your  own  word,  I  should  not  allow 
your  action.  But  since  you  say  there  was  a  writinp;.  this  corrobo- 
rates your  parol  proof  and  all  df>r!n;er  of  perjury  is  removed.  You 
might  swear  falsely  to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  but  1  know 
you  would  not  as  to  the  existence  of  a  writing." 

The  above  is  precisely  the  attitude  taken  by  the  courts  which 
permit  sudh  "secondary*'  proof  of  the  contents  of  the  note  or  mem- 
orandum. These  courts  ignore  wholly  the  fact  that  Uie  writing 
is  not  constitutive  but  evident inrv  *= 


Public  Money  Not  to  be  Used  to  Pay  Private  Debts. — In 
a  recent  Georgia  case,**  where  a  county  treasurer  embeaded  funds 

of  the  county,  and  a  judgment  was  rendered  aeainst  him  and  the 

sureties  on  his  official  bond,  and  the  latter  made  payments  partly 
extingin'shing  the  indebtedness,  a  subsequent  resolution,  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  which  authorized  the  county  authorities 
to  refund  to  the  sureties  any  and  all  sums  which  they  had  paid, 
except  such  amount  as  had  been  expended  as  costs  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  principal,  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  thsit  if  the  legif'latnre  would  not  have 
the  right  to  give  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  a  portion  of  ita 
funds  to  sureties  who  had  paid  in  such  money,  certainly  they 
could  not  make  such  a  gift  from  the  county  treasury.  The  fun<& 
of  a  county  generally  arise  from  taxation.  If  when  a  defaulting 
treasurer  embezzles  such  funds,  ami  when  his  sureties,  against 
whom  a  judgment  has  been  rendered  on  the  V)ond,  pay  a  portion 
of  the  indebtednesii  against  them,  the  legislature  can  require  the 
county  to  give  it  back  to  them,  the  taxpayers  may  have  a^ain  to 
pay  taxes  to  replace  the  funds  so  lost  and  needed  for  public  pur- 
poses, and,  in  effect,  be  taxed  to  make  a  gift  to  the  sureties. 

The  decision  was  made  with  particular  reference  to  a  clau.^e  of 
the  Georgia  Constitution  expressly  providing  that  ''the  General 
Assembly  shall  not.  by  voie,  resolution  or  order,  grant  any  dona- 
tion or  mtuity  in  favor  of  any  person,  corporation  or  association," 
but  without  that  the  case  was  one  for  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  Ixmn  Association  v.  Topeka.^' 

Damages  Against  Cakkier  for  Delaying  One's  Wardrobe. — 
When  may  one  who  has  broken  a  contract  be  made  to  pay  dam- 

"  Connor  Hall,  Charleston,  W.  Va.       *•  Smith  v.  Fuller,  69  S.  E.  177. 

^30  WalL  655. 
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ages  for  mental  anguish  and  pain  which  the  breach  has  caused 
tiie  other  party.  The  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 

is  one  case.*^  and  in  Louisiana  not  long  ago  a  bride  to  whom  a 
fashionable  milliner  bad  failed  to  deliver  her  trousseau  on  her 
wedding  day  according  to  contract  was  entitled,  said  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  recover  damages  not  only  for  her  disappointment  in  not 
having  the  dresses  in  time  for  the  wedding  ana  her  mortification 
in  having  to  go  to  her  husband  unprovided  with  suitable  clothes, 
but  also  tor  \\'hat  she  had  lost  in  entertainments  which  had  been 
planned  for  her  by  her  friends,  and  which  she  had  to  forego  for 
want  of  proper  gowns. Tn  a  recent  case  in  Georgia  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  a  passenger  whose  trunk  has  not  been  delivered 
in  good  time  by  a  carrier  is  entitled  to  more  than  merely  general 
damages.  The  plaintiff  was  a  female  and  she  alleged  in  her 
petition  thnt  by  reason  of  her  trunks  not  being  delivered  for  ten 
days  after  they  should  have  been,  she  was  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  of  herself  and  of  her  chil- 
dren for  a  period  of  about  nine  days,  and  that  A»  was  unable 
to  buy  additional  clothing  and  extra  wearing  apparel  as  a  sub> 
stitute  for  that  contained  in  her  trunk;  that,  because  of  the  de- 
privation of  the  wearing  apparel,  she  and  her  children  were  forced 
to  go  without  a  change  of  dothing  for  nine  days,  and  during  this 
time  the  clothing  which  she  and  her  children  wore  became  so 
soiled  and  filthy  as  to  be  indecent,  and,  being  so  far  from  home 
and  among  strangers,  it  caused  ner  great  physical  discomfort 
and  mental  anguish  and  pain. 

The  trial  court  sustained  a  dcnnirrer  to  the  petition,  but  on 
appeal  this  ruling  is  reversed.   Hill,  C.  J.,  says: 

"It  is  iiiBisted  that  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  resulting  because 
Of  *phy8ical  uncomforture  and  mental  anguish  and  pain'  due  to  the  wear- 
ing of  soiled  clothes  by  herself  and  children.  It  is  conceded  that  she  could 
recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  her  trunk,  or  for  injury  to  the  trunk  or  Its 
contents,  or  for  its  unreasonable  delay  and  detention,  but  that  ^jphysical 
uncoTOforture  and  mental  anguish  and  pain,'  and  inconvenience  on  account 
of  her  not  having  the  use  of  her  wearing  apparel  that  was  in  the  delayed 
trunk,  were  not  elements  of  damage  for  which  ehe  would  have  the  right 
to  recover. 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  passenger  whose  trunk  baa  been  unrea- 
aonably  delayed,  and  who  la  therel^  subjected  to  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  wearing  apparel,  and  Is  compelled  to  suffer  physical  dis- 
comfort by  reason  of  its  loss,  would  be  entitled  to  damages  upon  proper 
proof,  if  the  damages  that  are  inflicted  could  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Certainly  the  physical  discomfort  and  Inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing one's  clothing  lost  would  be  an  element  of  damage  Ih  contemplation  of 
the  parties  to  tbe  contract  of  transportation,  when  the  trunk  was  received 
for  shipment  firom  the  passsnfer  by  the  railroad  Gompany.*** 


Corporations  Liable  Criminally. — The  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina  rules  that  corporations  may  be  prosecuted  under  a 

**Law80o,  Contr.,  sec.  403.  **  Lewis  v.  Holmes,  34  South.  66; 

109  La.  1030. 
■•Ford     R.  Co.,  68  S.  B.  1072. 
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statute  makin^i;  it  a  niL^dcnieanor  for  any  tenant  during  or  after 
his  t€riii  willfully  and  unlawfully  to  destroy  or  damage  any  tene- 
ment house  or  outhouse  belonging  to  the  landlord  or  upon  his 
premises,  or  unlawfully  and  willfully  to  destroy  or  injure  any 
fence,  or  cut  or  destroy  timber  or  other  trees  belonging  to  the 
landlord.'^ 

This  decision,  it  is  said/^  is  in  general  harmony  with  those 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  People  v.  John  H.  Wood- 
burv."'  People  v.  Rochc-ter  R.  Co.,**  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
theX^nited  States  in  New  York  R.  Co.  v.  U.  S."  In  the  latter 
case  the  court  remarked: 

"It  is  true  that  there  are  som?  crimos  v.hfrh  In  thf>lr  nntTire  cannot 
be  committed  by  corporations.  But  there  Is  a  large  class  of  offenses  .  .  . 
wherein  the  crime  conststs  In  purposeljr  doing  tte  things  prohibited  by 
statute.  In  tliat  class  of  crimp  we  .see  no  2:00(1  reason  why  rorporatlons 
may  not  be  held  responsible  for  and  charged  with  the  icnowiedge  and 
purposes  of  their  ssents»  acting  within  the  anthorltjr  conferred  upon 
them." 

In  People  v.  Kochefiter  K.  Co.  it  is  true  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
pKsals  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  defining  homi- 
cide and  manslaughter  as  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by  an- 
other do  not  include  corporations,  and  therefore  that  a  corpor- 
ation is  not  indictable  in  Now  York  for  manslaughter.  While 
probably  little  practical  benefit  wonld  repult  from  so  amending 
the  law  as  to  render  coruorations  criniinally  liable  for  homicide, 
the  general  policy  of  makiag  them  amenable  to  penal  law,  in  like 
manner  as  natural  persons,  where  such  course  can  have  any  prao- 
ticai  efficacy  as  a  deterrent,  is  to  be  commended. 


Maliciously  Defending  a  Slit. — The  rule  in  most  of  the 
states  is  that  a  suit  for  damages  will  not  lie  for  the  malicious  pros- 
ecution of  a  civil  suit  unless  there  was  some  interference  with 
person  or  property,  as  by  arrest,  attachment,  institution  of  bank* 
ruptcy  procoedino;??. 

A  recent  Kan-;i.~  Ciiso  jirc-ients  the  question  of  a  malicious  de- 
fense, and  the  ctjuclu.'-ioii  is  that  a  defendant  is  not  liable  to 
be  sued  for  exercising  his  right  to  make  the  plaintiff  prove  his 
casCy  the  court  saying: 

"The  question  Is  this:   A  defendant  Is  haled  Into  court  and  required  to 

defend  against  claims  ?Pt  forth  rin:n1n  -.t  him  In  a  civil  artlon.  Wltliout 
asldng  any  affirmative  relief  whatever,  iie  simply  flies  a  senerai  denial  and 
Terlftes  It.  Althouirh  there  may  be  many  things  alleged  In  the  petition  as 
true  that  he  knows  are  true,  and  although  he  may  know  that  It  will 
involTe  the  plain(iIC  in  conaiderable  expense  to  prove  and  establish  the 
truth  thereof.  Is  he  responsible  for  making  such  defense?  The  appellant 
does  not  even  dlsruss^  the  question  In  his  brief,  and  not  a  single  authortly 
is  cited.   It  is  a  maxim  ot  the  law  that  '£or  every  wrong  there  is  a 

"  Statn  T  Rowland  Lumber  Co.,      "  192  N.  Y.  455. 
69  S.  E.  58.  •*  196  N.  Y.  102. 

•New  York  Law  Jonr.  ■•212  U.  8.  481. 
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remedy.*  It  contemplates,  however,  that  a  wrong  is  suffered  by  the  unlaw- 
ful art  of  another.  Opposed  to  this  maxim  is  the  other  maxim,  'De 
minimus  non  curat  lex.'  Even  the  ordinary  costs  of  court  are  at  common 
law  considered  among  the  email  tilings  for  which  the  law  did  not  care. 
The  right  to  recover  costs  by  the  *?uccesf5ful  party  in  a  litigation  depends 
entirely  upon  the  statutory  provisions:  at  common  law  each  party  had 
his  own  costs  to  pay;  But  while  our  legislature  baa  made  the  provision 
tbat  the  snrfp^Ffnl  party  in  a  suit  should  recover  the  statutory  costs  of 
officers  and  witnesses,  it  has  gone  no  further.  So  far  as  we  are  advised, 
no  state  in  the  Union  bas  gone  to  the  extent  of  providing  tbat  the  defeated 
party  should  pny  even  the  counsel  fees  of  his  successful  opponent — and 
counsel  fees  are  almost  a  necessary  incident  to  every  litigation.  Indeed, 
tbe  expenses  tneident  to  a  lawsuit,  eftber  In  prosecuting  or  defending,  are 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  far  In  excess  of  what  are  propertly  termed 
'costs  o^  the  case.'  In  this  state,  and  quite  generally  in  other  states,  it 
has  been  held  tbat  damages  for  malfeloos  prosecution  of  a  civil  action  as 
well  as  for  a  malicious  criminal  charge  may  be  recovered;  expenses 
Incurred  and  damage  to  business,  and  even  exemplary  damages,  have  been 
,  allowed  in  sucb  cases.  We  have  ialled,  however,  to  find  any  authority  for 
assessing  damages  for  a  malicious  defense  of  an  action.  Indeed,  It  has 
been  eaid  that  self-defense  is  tbe  first  law  of  nature,  and  one  who 
pbysteally  assaults  another  cannot  recover  damages  of  the  other  for 
physical  Injuries  inflicted  £0  long  as  the  other  n  -t:-  simply  on  the  defensive 
and  does  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  repel  the  attack;  even  if  tbe 
assailant  be  killed  In  tbe  affray.  If  the  assailed  does  nothing  more  than 
!s  reasonably  nerespary  under  the  circuraptances  to  defend  bl8  OWn  life, 
he  is  not  responsible  either  chilly  or  criminally."* 


Manslaughter  Through  Fright. — In  a  recent  case  in  Idaho, 
the  prisoner  asked  for  his  release  on  habeas  corpus  from  a  com- 
mittal on  a  char^  of  manslaaghter,  on  the  ground  that  no 
offense  was  shown  to  have  been  committed  by  him.  The  prisoner 
it  appeared  had  gone  to  the  residence  of  one  Bfirton,  in  whose 
house  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Riegelman,  resided,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  him  to  account  for  words  spoken  by  him,  and 
there  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  Barton,  m  which  blows  were 
Btrock.  Mrs.  Riegelman  witnessed  the  altercation,  and  she  died 
fllnin>t  ini mediately  from  nn  nnoiiri?m  of  the  apconding  aorta, 
which  was  ruptured,  as  was  alleged,  because  of  the  excitement. 
The  statute  under  wliich  the  petitioner  waa  held  define?  involun- 
tary manslaughter  as  "the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being 
...  in  the  commission  of  an  tmlawful  act  not  amounting  to 
felony,  or  in  the  commission  of  a  lawful  act  which  might  pro- 
duce death  in  an  unlawful  manner  or  without  due  caution  and 
circumspection."  Ailshie,  J.,  in  a  very  interesting  opinion  re- 
manding the  prisoner  to  custody,""  gives  an  historical  summary  of 
the  law  of  homicide  and  the  necessity  of  a  corporal  injury,  whidi 
in  the  early  history  of  the  common  law  was  always  essential. 
.  Friplit,  fear,  nervous  shock,  or  producing  mental  disturbance, 
could  never  be  the  basis  of  a  proseenti  n  for  homicide.  East,  in 
his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  says:  "Working  upon  the  fancy  of  an- 
other or  treating  him  harshly  or  unkindly,  by  which  he  dies  of 

"Baxter  v.  Brown,  111  Fac.  430.         "Ex  parte  Helgho,  110  Pac.  1029. 
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grief  or  fear,  i?  not  stuli  a  killing  as  the  law  takes  notice  of." 
The  ancient  English  antlinritio.«  e«tnMi«h  this  to  hnvr  hccn  the 
earlv  English  rule.'"  This  rule  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
gradually  modified  and  greatly  relaxed  in  modem  times  by  most 
of  the  English  courts,  So  in  later  years  we  find  the  court  holding 
a  priHr)nc'r  for  manslaughter  where  his  conduct  toward  his  wife 
cnn-^cd  liiT  (lr;!(h  from  ^hc'-l:  to  her  ner^'ona  «y^:tef^l.  And  in 
Reg.  V.  Dngal,  a  Canadian  court  held  the  prisoner  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter where  with  violent  words  and  menaces  he  had  bran- 
dished a  table  knife  over  his  father,  and  the  latter  became  greatly 
agitated  and  weakened  from  the  fright,  and  died  in  20  minutes 
thereafter  of  syncoju  /' 

In  R.  V.  Towers,*-*  d(Hided  in  1874,  the  defendant  struck 
a  ri-ycar-old  girl  who  was  holding  a  small  child  in  her  arms, 
and  the  child  becauie  frightened  and  went  into  convulsions,  and 
lingered  for  about  six  weeks  and  died,  and  the  court  held  the 
fads  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 
That  is  the  only  reported  case  where  death  rasulted  from  fright, 
and  the  can«c  of  fnght  had  not  been  directed  by  the  aceused  at 
the  deceased,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  directed  at  some 
third  part\'.  And  it  is  in  principle  nearly  parallel  with  the  one 
at  bar.  In  Gox  y.  People,^'  where  the  prisoner  assaulted  and 
bound  the  deceased  and  left  her  in  that  condition,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  she  died  of  fright,  the  Court  of  Appeals  said  that 
thi?  was  murder.  The  text  writers  on  the  subject  have  touched 
on  t)ii-  i>ha>e  but  liuhtly.  Stephen,  in  ln<  Digest  of  rriniinnl 
Law,*'  commenting  on  the  old  rule,  says;  ''Suppose  a  man  were 
intentionally  killed  by  being  kept  awake  till  the  nervous  irrita- 
tion of  sleeplessness  killed  him ;  might  not  this  be  murder?  Sup- 
'  pose  a  man  kills  a  sick  roan,  intentionally,  by  making  a  loud 
noise  which  wake-  him  when  «leep  give?  him  a  chance  of  life, 
or  suppoGc,  knowing  that  a  man  iias  am  urisni  of  the  heart,  his 
heir  nishen  into  his  room  and  roars  in  his  ear,  'Your  wife  is  dead/ 
intending  to  kill  and  killing  him,  why  are  not  thefse  acts  murder? 
They  are  no  more  'secret  things  belonging  to  C^<nV  than  the  oper^ 
ntion  of  arsenic.  As  to  the  fear  that  by  admitting  that  such  acts 
are  n  nnler  people  might  be  rendered  liable  to  prosecution  for 
breaicing  the  hearts  of  their  fathers  or  wives  by  bad  conduct,  the 
answer  is  that  such  an  event  could  never  be  proved.  A  long 
course  of  conduct  gradually  'breaking  a  man's  heart'  could  never 
be  the  'direct  or  immediate'  cause  of  death.  If  it  was,  and  it  was 
intended  to  liave  that  effect,  why  should  it  not  l)e  murder?"  An 
American  writer,  epeaking  of  the  reason  for  the  old  nile  and  the 
modern  trend  of  authority,  says  that  a  hint  of  the  reason  for  this 

•  1  Hale  P.  C.  425-29;  Staph.  Dig.  «  12  Cox's  Cr.  C.  630. 

Cr.  Law.  Art.  221.  "80  X   Y.  500. 

•Reg.  V,  Murton,  3  F.  6c  F.  492;  **Art.  221. 
i  Quebec,  492. 
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exclusion  may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Hnle's  aasertiou  that  'secret 
things  belong  to  God/  upon  whicli  Sir  Jaiaes  Stephen  comments 
tiiat  he  suspects  the  fear  of  encouraging  prosecutions  for  witch- 
craft was  the  real  reason.  In  default  of  a  better  explanation  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  tliat  (he  rule  hn?  no  firmer  fontidation  than 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  formu- 
lated." 

Is  the  same  explanation  to  be  g^ven  of  the  senseless  and  unjust 
rule  of  a  majority  of  our  courts  in  which  the  question  has  Men 

presented  that  damages  are  not  recoverable  for  an  injury  through 
n(  rr]]'eoTU  conduct  producing  mental  suffering  or  fright  without 
corporal  injury. 


Auto-Tntoxicatiox  and  Ac€ii>kxt  Insurance. — Certainly 
in  this  day  of  nnich  litigation  growini:  ont  of  the  rcck1f'>-.-ne-^«  of 
the  chauffeur  and  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  in  inventing 
methods  to  circumvent  the  drastic  liquor  laws  of  some  of  the 
states,  the  combination  auto-intoxication,  in  connection  with  an 
accident  would  convey  to  the  averajg^  reader  either  an  automobile 
ca?nalty  or  a  carouse.  But  it  i?  neither;  it  is  a  diFcnse.  It  makes 
its  appcaraiu'o  in  an  action  by  a  widow  on  a  policy  on  her  hus- 
band insuring  against  death  from  bodily  injury  from  external 
violent  and  accidental  means.  The  deceased  was  a  phy^cian  and 
while  gettiuL^  (nit  of  buggy  at  his  home,  fell  to  the  ground 
and  luut  himself.  Ilo  did  not  leave  his  homo  agnin,  but  died 
in  about  10  weeks,  having  been  ill  all  the  time.  The  claim  that 
the  fall  wa.s  the  cau.>*e  of  his  death  was  supported  by  two  phy- 
sicians, who  testified  at  the  trial.  The  first,  Dr.  H.,  said  that  he 
was  called  to  vi-^^it  the  deceased  two  days  after  the  fall  and  found 
him  very  ill,  and  his  examination  continued  as  follows: 

"The  deceased  said  to  me  that  he  had  had  a  fall  out  of  his  buggy,  and 
that  he  thought  it  shook  him  up  worse  than  the  other  tall.  He  had 
reference  to  the  fall  he  had  when  he  fractured  his  rib,  and  for  which  I 
didn't  attend  him,  1  ut  I  saw  him  socially  during  that  time,  and  this  was 
the  fall  he  was  referring  to  when  he  said  this  last  tall  shook  him  up 
worse  than  the  other  f^l.  Q.  What  causes  auto-lntoxicatton?  A.  Any- 
thing that  will  prevent  natuio  from  takltit;  ire  of  the  produnt.s  entering 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  aliowiug  it  to  ferment  in  the  system; 
anything  that  will  prevent  the  liver  from  secreting  Its  bfle,  and  the 
stomach  from  dolnt;  its  part;  anything  that  would  prevent  any  of  those 
would  contribute  to  auto-intoxication.  In  this  case  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  ease  was  this  history  of  the  fall  that  he  had  at  that 
time  which  shook  him  up  and  his  alimentary  tract  was  not  doing  the 
work,  and  we  were  never  able  to  make  it  do  the  work  to  amount  to 
anything  at  all.  Q.  I  will  ask  yon  whether  or  not  the  fall  of  which  he 
told  you.  In  your  opinion,  produced  this  auto-intoxication?  A.  In  my 
judgment  that  was  the  cause.  Anything  that  would  shake  up  the  nervous 
system  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  paralyze  would  cause  these  organs  to  go 
on  a  strike^  and  we  were  never  able  to  make  tbem  work  any  more/' 
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The  second  expert,  Dr.  D.,  when  asked  to  explain  to  the  jury 
what  auto-iiitoxicatioji  was.  said:  "Auto-intoxication  is  a  eun- 
dition  wherein  a  man  is  poisoned  by  products  which  iiave  formed 
in  his  own  body.  Auto  means  by  itself;  intoxication,  a  oondi- 
tion  of  i>oi80Ding.  An  auto-intoxication  means  the  absorption  of 
tlieee  poisons  that  are  generated  in  the  body  of  the  man.  They 
are  not  generated  from  the  outside  but  are  generated  from  the 
inside,  and  they  p:et  into  his  circulation  and  interfere  with  his 
metab<>li::iii.  ^letabolism  is  that  change  that  is  constantly  taking 
place  in  a  man's  body.  Now,  auto-intoxication  can  be  brought 
on  by  an  alt<!ration  of  the  metabolism.  Frequently  it  comes  by 
acute  indigestion.  Some  condition  that  would  tend  to  lower  the 
vitality  and  make  the  man  a  fit  subject  for  auto-intoxication.  It 
can  be  produced  by  bodily  injuries,  or  anything  that  would  tend 
to  lower  the  vitality  of  a  man."  Notwithstanding  this  learned 
testi mnnj-.  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  death  was  caused 
by  dij^ea.«e  and  not  by  accident,  and  reversed  a  judgment  for  the 
plain tiif  in  the  court  below.** 


Carrier's  Right  to  Demand  Payment  in  Advance — Unjust 
Discrimination. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  ru!e5  that 
for  a  carrier  to  exact  payment  of  freight  charges  in  advance  from 
one  customer  and  not  from  another  is  not  an  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination at  common  law,  saying: 

"We  do  not  perceive  auy  legal  wrong  done  to  one  to  whom  credit  may 
BOt  be  because  it  is  given  to  others.  It  may  be,  because  of  tbeir 

pTinrtuanty  In  paying  bills  whenever  they  are  presented."  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  a  carrier  would  arbitrarily  require  tlie  prepayment  of 
freight  charges  of  some  of  Its  castomers,  and  not  of  others,  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions.  Until  the  legislature  finds  the  existence  of  such  an 
erW,  and  proTldes  a  remedy  by  law*  the  courts  are  without  power  to 
do  so."* 

The  court  cites  a  decision  of  the  Federal  Court,®''  that  such  a 
practice  wa?  not  the  giving  of  an  undue  or  unreasonable  advantage 
under  the  inlerbtale  commerce  law.  This  is  in  liarinony  with 
the  rule  before  the  day  of  regulation  of  carriers'  charges  that 
a  carntT  nuist  not  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  rate  for  the. 
carriage.  But  to  charge  A  more  than  B  was  not  illegal  if  A  was 
not  charged  more  than  what  was  reasonable.  ''To  charge  one  man 
too  little/'  said  the  court,  "is  not  charging  another  man  too 
mnch." 


The  Authority  of  the  Bbll  Boy. — ^In  a  recent  case  in  Colo- 
rado a  guest  at  a  hotel  who  had  arrived  late  at  night  on  rising  in 
the  morning  summoned  a  bell  boy  to  whom  he  handed  a  rail* 

''Aetna  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bethel,  131  "^Russell  Co.  v.  Miller.  53  South. 
8.  W.  626.  496. 

-63  Fed.  776. 
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road  check  for  his  trunk,  telling  him  to  give  it  to  the  hotel  clerk 

and  have  the  trunk  brought  from  the  depot.  The  boy  went 
away  but  the  trunk  never  came,  and  the  check  was  never  returned. 
This  action  was  brought  against  the  innkeeper  for  the  lost  trunk. 
The  court  hold  that  where  a  traveler  ha.-^  liecoine  a  guest  of  a 
hotel  and  delivers  his  baggage  checks  to  the  iuukeeper's  repre- 
sentative or  agent,  the  innkeeper  thereby  becomes  responsible  for 
the  bagj»!i{i:e,  though  it  is  never  brought  within  the  walls  of  the 
hotel.  I^ut  the  next  question  was  whether  the  bell  boy  wtts  an 
authorized  agent  mthin  thi?  rule.  On  the  trial  the  plaintiff  de- 
sired to  .show  by  a  witness  of  experience  in  the  mannt^eiiient  of 
hotels,  what  the  custom  was  concerning  the  delivery  of  checks 
calling  for  baggage  in  such  cases;  also,  what  the  duty  of  the  beU 
boys  was,  and  what  the  employes  of  a  hotel  consist  of,  but  the 
offer  wfU5  rejected.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  this  ruling 
is  reversed,  the  court  saying: 

"When  the  plaintiff  became  a  guest  at  defendants'  hotel,  he  had  a  right 
to  assume  that  the  authority  of  its  manager,  bookkeeper,  cashier^  porter, 
and  bdl  boys  was  tbe  same  as  that  prevailing  generally  In  all  other  hotels 

•of  the  same  class  and  character,  and  he  hnd  a  rl^tit  to  rely  upon  the 
prevailing  customs,  If  any  such  existed,  until  the  contrary  was  brought 
to  his  knowledge.  The  question  concerning  the  bell  boy  was  not  whether 
It  was  his  duty  to  secure  baggage  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  guests  at 
the  hotel,  but  whether  it  was  within  the  apparent  scope  of  his  authority 
or  duties  to  receive  from  the  guest  and  transport  to  the  office  the  check 
for  the  baggage  with  the  message  intrusted  to  him  by  the  guest  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  the  check.  If  it  is  the  custom,  after  the  bell  boy 
has  been  given  the  key  to  your  room,  and  by  instructions  from  the  clerk 
or  by  common  custom  takes  your  hand  baggage  for  the  purpose  of  8how« 
ing  the  room  to  you  to  thereafter  be  given  your  check  for  your  baggage 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  (the  check)  taken  to  the  office  in  order  to 
have  your  trunk  brought  from  the  depot  and  delivered  to  your  room 
at  the  hotel,  then  it  was  within  the  apparent  authority  of  the  bell  boy 
to  receive  the  check  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  to  the  office,  and,  if  such 
was  the  general  custom,  then  the  appellant  had  a  right  to  rely  upon 
this  uniform  usage  or  custom  in  delivering  his  check  to  the  bell  boy,  and 
the  proprietor  will  be  responsible  upon  account  of  any  loss  occasioned 
thereby.  It  is  true  a  usage  or  custom  to  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  law 
should  be  certain  and  general  in  the  branch  of  a  trade  or  business  in 
regard  to  which  it  Is  set  up,  so  as  to  authorize  the  presumption  that  it  is 
"known  to  those  dealing  or  concerned  in  that  branch  of  trade  or  buslnesa. 
And.  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  if  such  a  system  or  custom 
was  in  general  use,  and  such  an  undertaking  was  consistent  with  what 
»  traveling  guest  had  a  right  to  expect  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
usage  prevailing  generally  at  similar  hotels,  and  no  notice  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  guest  to  the  contrary,  then  he  was  justified  in 
making  such  disposition  of  his  check,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to 
show  that  snch  a  general  xisage  and  custom  prevailed,  and  It  was  error- 
to  exclude  this  testimony,  or  to  give  the  Instructions  complained  of,  or 
to  limit  the  scope  of  this  Inquiry  to  the  hotel  of  the  defendants  only."* 

"Keith  V.  Atkinson,  111  Pac.  65. 
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Banks  and  Bakkixq — Savings  Banks — Paymknt  or  Deposit. — C.,  falsely 
reprewntfng  falmMlf  as  the  owner  of  a  savings  bank  deposit,  presented 
the  boolv  to  defendant,  and  demanded  payment.  Defendant,  not  being 
satisfied  wltti  bis  Identification,  caused  its  comptroller  to  draw  a  cbeck 
for  the  amonnt  to  the  order  of  Its  teller  who  indorsed  the  check  to  the 
order  of  the  depositor,  and  handed  It  to  C,  who  Induced  plaintiff  to 
cash  the  cbeck,  wblcb  was  subsequently  paid  by  the  drawee  bank  on  an 
endorsement,  which  was  thereafter  held  to  be  a  forgery.  The  drawee 
bank  having  recovered  the  money  from  a  bank  In  which  plaintiff  had  de- 
posited the  check  for  credit,  that  bank  sued  plaintiff  to  recover  tbe 
amount,  and  he  notified  defendant  hank  to  defend  the  suit,  which  It 
der'linrd  to  do.  and  plaintiff,  having  been  cast  therein,  sued  dpfpniinnt 
bank  to  recover  ex  delicto  the  amount  of  tbe  cbeck  and  tbe  costs  of  the 
litlgntkm.  ffeM,  that,  since  defendant  discharged  Its  obligation  when 
It  provided  funds  for  tbe  payment  of  tbe  check  and  the  check  was  paid, 
it  was  under  no  obligation  to  defend  tbe  suit  against  plaintiff,  nor  was  it 
liable  to  plalntlif  to  refund.* 

CAnoEBS  OF  Passenoebs — Pbotection  or  Passe.vgerb  at  Detot. — A.  went 
to  a  fetation  to  talce  a  train  which  was  about  two  bonrs  Tate,  and  while 
waiting  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  station  was  Injured  in  a  scuffle  :unong 
several  boys  who  had  entered  the  depot.  There  was  no  agent  if  the 
defendant  in  the  depot  at  the  time.  Held,  that  the  negligence  of  defend* 
ant  In  not  having  a  station  agent  present  was  not  the  proximate  cause 
of  A.*e  Injury,  as  defendant  could  not  anticipate  auch  result* 

CABRiF:ii.s  or  pAflasNOBBS — ^VioLK.XT  CoupMxa  OF  Cara. — A  passenger  on 
a  mixed  train  was  not  negligent  In  leaving  his  seat  to  change  to  tne 
shady  side  of  the  car.  as  affecting  the  carrier's  liability  for  injury  to  blm 
caused  by  violent  coupling  of  the  cars,  where  the  passenger  cars  bad  been 
waiting  on  the  side  track  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  the  pas- 
senger not  being  bound  to  look  out  of  tbe  window  to  ascertain  whether 
a  coupling  w«a  about  to  be  made.* 

CaRKIKBH    of    PaHSEXGKRS  —  Dl  TY     ToWARItH     IntOXK  ATKl)     PaSSEX  .I  F.  — 

A  carrier,  which  by  collecting  fare  from  a  person  known  to  oe  intoxi- 
cated accepts  blm  as  a  passenger,  is  bound  to  eierclae  reuonable  care 
for  hia  safety,  having  regard  to  hla  known  condition.* 

Constitutional  Law — LrnEBXY  to  Contract — Hours  fob  EMrrovMENT 
or  WoMSN — Ci<A88  Lkx.islation. — The  statute  which  provides  that  no  fe- 
male ahaU  he  employed  In  any  factory,  milt,  or  warehonee.  etc..  or  any 
place  where  any  kind  of  manufacturp  1^  carried  on.  more  than  nino  hmn-K 
a  day.  la  a  valid  exercise  of  tbe  police  power,  and  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  as  Interfering  with  tbe  rlgbta  to  tabor  and  to 
make  oi  tr  u  ts  prrtaining  thereto.  Nor  la  It  claia  legidatton  because  It 
excepts  canning  factories.* 

Constitutional  Law— Hotels — Class  Legislation— Impbtkoxme.nt  for 
Dsarr.— The  classification  of  hotels  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  they 
contain  for  the  purpose  of  determlnlnsr  the  fee  each  clas«:  ?^hnnld  pay  for 
tbe  Inspection  thereof  is  within  tbe  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  whicn 
cannot  be  questioned,  unless  It  to  manifestly  arbitrary  and  unjust.  A 
statute  providing  for  tbe  Imprisonment  of  a  hotel  keeper  for  refusal  to 

'  Oallo  V.  Brooklyn  Sav.  Bk.,  93      *  Lancen  v.  R.  Co.,  58  South.  866 
N,  E.  633  N.  Y.  La. 
'Mo.,  etc..  R.  Co.  V.  Smith.  133       *  Donovan  v.  R.  Co..  183  F.  686. 


8.  W.  686  Tta. 


'  Withey  V,  Bloom.  188  N.  W.  918 
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pKf  MA  biipecdoiL  fBM^  camtmjvm  the  leetioa  of  tha  ooBBtltntion  pro- 
UMtliis  Imprlaonment  for  debt* 

Contracts — Tlleoautt — Compounding  Pit  ony  — Under  the  statute  pun 
Ishing  the  compounding  of  felonies,  an  agreement  not  to  proeecuta  a 
criminal  charge  for  flodnctlon  in  tlio  event  of  a  Batlsfactory  oetttament  of  « 
civil  suit  by  prooecutrlx  for  damages  was  lllovd.' 

CoNTBACTB — UNorF  Ixttt^kncf — HusBAND  AXD  Wirr. — "Where  a  wife, 
Who  was  possessed  of  large  separate  estate,  gave  a  giiarantee  to  a  hank 
In  order  to  help  ber  bneband  and  a  company  In  wblcb  be  was  Iniiiijr 

Interppted,  which  wa?  fn  perunlnry  difBcuItlea,  allefrln?;  thnt  she  acted 
of  her  own  free  will,  without  any  pressure  having  been  put  upon  ber,  and 
tbat  ebe  would  not  have  taken  advice  from  anyone,  bat  It  appeared  that 
she  acted  In  paRsive  obedience  to  her  husbaiid's  directions,  and  would 
bave  signed  anything  that  he  asked  her  to  sign,  and  had  no  means  of 
forming  an  Independent  jndgment  if  sbe  bad  deelrsd  to  do  no:  ITeM; 
tbat  tbe  truuMtton  cooKI  not  sUnd.* 

COBPOBATIONS— T.TOHT  AND  PnWfH  C  iXfPANY — UNREAS0??ABLK  RkOULATION. 

— A  eorporation  organized  to  supply  a  mimidpality  with  electric  Ug^t. 
steam,  and  hot  water  beat  was  given  a  francblae  to  use  tbe  etreeta  for  Its 
pipeR  pfc  This  corporation  later  Imposed  a  condlHon  thnt  no  one  who  did 
not  use  the  electricity  could  iiave  steam.  Held,  an  unreasoaahle  and  un« 
warranted  condition;  It  being  the  prlvUoio  of  Its  patrons  to  detemlne 
wbat  eommodlUee  tiier  would  purebase.* 

CoT  RTS — Decisioxh — Stare  Dkcisis. — Decisions  of  courts  of  last  resort, 
except  In  tbe  case  in  which  they  are  rendered,  are  not  law,  but  mere  evi- 
dence of  tbe  bvw,  of  greater  or  less  penmasive  force  according  as  tbey  are 
harmonious,  apparently  well  considered,  and  of  long  standing?,  tiut  ttiey 
do  not  require  the  application  of  the  rule  of  stare  decisis  until  they  have 
been  published  In  the  reports  provided  by  law  for  tbolr  pobllcatloB  w  an 
of  Burh  !ong  and  unchallenged  standing  that  thoF  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  have  become  publicly  known." 

Cbikinai.  Law — CoNFisisioNS — Errecr  or  Artifice  in  Inducxno. — ^Arti- 
Jlee,  trickery,  or  fraud  In  Inducing  a  confession  doss  not  alone  make  it 
inadnii!^^ih^p.  hut  otherwise  If  socb  msans  Involve  a  promise  tending  to 

induce  a  false  confession." 

Damages — Ljquidateo  Damages — Delay — ^Natube  of  Co.NTa.vcT. — Defend- 
ant safe  deposit  company  contracted  with  plalntitt  for  the  construction  of 
a  fireproof  vault,  for  a  fire-proof  and  hurglar-proof  safe,  and  for  a  fire 
and  burglar  proof  vault;  the  work  to  be  completed  by  a  speclhc  date.  Tbe 
contract  provided  tbat  time  should  be  of  the  essence  tbersof,  and  that 
the  contractor  should  pay  a  specified  sum  as  liquidated  damages  for  each 
day's  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  Held,  that  such  contracts  were 
within  the  dass  In  which  damages  from  a  fhllure  to  complete  the  work 
contraeted  for  hy  the  date  fixed  would  be  uncertain,  If  at  all  rapable  of 
exact  ascertainment,  and  the  amounts  specified,  not  being  plainly  dispro- 
porCIonate  to  the  injury,  were  properly  resarded  as  liquidated  damsges.** 

DivoaoB— JuDOMKNT  IN  Anotheb  State — Ck)NCLU8rvBirES8. — A  stato  Is  not 
bound  under  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
recognize,  as  against  its  citizens,  divorces  obtained  in  other  states  by  pub- 
lication at  a  place  other  than  the  matrimonial  domicile;  but  eaidi  state 

•SUte  V,  MclJ^rland,  110  Pac.  'Seaton  Co.  v.  Idaho  Co.,  Ill  Pac. 

7»2  Wash.  884  Colo. 

*  State     Johnson.  128  N.  W.  837  »  Herron      Whltely  Oo.»  92  N. 

la.  E.  &&&  Ind. 

'Bank  T.  Stnart,  108  L.  T.  841  "People  v.  Dnnnlgan,  128  W. 

Bug.  ISO  Mich. 

"  Mosler  Safe  Co.  v.  Maiden  Lane  Co.,  93  N.  £.  81  N.  Y. 
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may  determine  for  itself  what  effect  It  will  give  to  -uch  rlp,  rt  es,  and  the 
court  may  enforrp  a  decree  so  far  as  It  affects  the  marriage  status,  and 
yet  permit  the  wife  domiciled  in  the  state  to  sue  for  alimony." 

DtvoacK — CJoxFEssioNs— -Fboof. — In  a  suit  by  a  wife  against  her  husband 
for  diToree  for  adultery,  lite  eenfMslona  of  gnilt,  mado  to  his  wife  and 

her  sister,  though  sulBclent  to  ronvinrp  to  a  moral  certainty*  are  iuiiiflBk- 
cient  without  further  corroboiatioa  to  auatain  a  decree."** 

Elections — Di8<]uauficatiox  of  Voteb  "Uxdeb  Cowvickon." — A  citizen 
who  has  been  convicted  of  bribery  In  an  election,  and  has  undergone  tbe 
pnnliliment  flzed  by  the  judgment.  Is  a  qualified  voter.** 

EVUENOE — Pmvii  I  i;i  0    Crl^^M^  ^ICATIO^H — HuSBAND    AND   Wll'E. — A  self- 

incrimlnatlng  letter  written  by  accused  to  his  wife,  but  not  received  by 
her,  being  intercepted  by  the  sheriff,  la  not  prlvilei^  wltbla  the  statute 
which  prohibits  examination  of  spouses  rejecting  communications  be- 
tween them." 

Frauds,  Statute  of — Aobeehents  Not  to  be  Peutokmed  Withih  Yeab — 
PossiBiuTT  OF  Pebfobmance  WTtvuf  Yeab. — oontract  which  reoulree  one 

party  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  all  of 
an  article  the  seller  may  accumulate  cannot  be  held  valid  because  of  the 
possibility  that  the  seller  may  not  aecumuhite  any  material  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  term,  since  the  possibility  of  performance  within  a  year 
is  not  sufficient,  if  the  contract  positively  requires  certain  conduct  as  to 
the  subject-mater  for  a  longer  time." 

Good  Wax— Right  to  Carbt  ox  Business.— Though  a  business  is  trans* 

ferred.  together  with  the  good  will  thereof,  the  assignor  may  carry  on  a 
similar  business  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  absence  of  an  express  agree- 
ment not  to  do  BO.** 

IdLvmovD  aho  Tewawt— Ijabiutt  of  Tenant — Iwjubt  to  Thibd  Persoic. — 
I  ipff  ridant  athletic  club  leased  for  one  night  only  for  an  athletic  exhibition 
an  armory  newly  constructed  by  the  state  under  a  law  providing  for  the 
most  careful  and  rigid  architectural  supervision.  A  railing  which  ap- 
peared to  be  safe  gave  way  because  of  a  latent  structural  defect,  and 
plaintiff  and  other  spectators  were  Injured.  UeU,  that  defendant  was 
not  liable." 

Hasteb  Airo  Sebvant — Liabiutt  or  Masteb — Acts  of  Sebvant. — Where 
an  owner  of  a  horse  and  carriage  lent  them,  with  his  driver,  to  a  third 
person,  for  use  by  the  third  person  in  his  business,  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  horse  was  retained  by  the  owner  through  his  driver,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  and  the  driver  for  the 
purpose  remained  the  owner's  servant,  so  as  to  charge  him  with  the 
driver's  negligence.** 

MUIflCITAL  CoBPOHATIONS — ^USK  OF  SXBEETS — COMPENSATION   FOB  USE  OF 

Si  ffWAYH. — ^Where  the  fee  in  streets  is  in  the  city,  or  in  the  state,  and 
held  for  the  use  of  the  city,  the  city  may  by  ordinance  require  pArPons  who 
use  subways  beneath  sidewalks  adjoining  their  property  to  pay  for  the 
of  such  space.** 


**Toncray  v.  Toncray.  ISl  8.  W.  *' Keller     Mayer  Co.,  182  8.  W. 

977  Tenn.  314  Mo. 

"Howard  v.  Howard.  78  A.  Id5  '•Von  Bremen  v.  McMonnles,  93 

N.  J.  K.  T.  186  N.  T, 

"Osbone  V.  Co.  Ct.  89  8.  B.  470  ''Greene  v.  Seattle  aub.  111  Fac. 

W.  Va.  157  Wash. 

**  People  V.  Dunnigan.  128  N.  W.  *•  Corliss  v.  Keowa.  93  N.  B.  143 

1^  Mich.  Mass. 

*'Tacoma  Safety  Dep.  Co.  v.  Chicago,  93  N.  B.  163  lU.  ' 
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MuMiciPAi.  COBPOIU.TION8 — DEAD  Anima-ls — PoucE  PowEBs. — SubJect  to 
r«8ervatloii8  as  to  the  right  of  property  In  the  owners  of  dead  animals,  a 
municipal  corporation  may  confer  on  individuals  the  exrlnslve  right  to 
remove  them,  oa  the  theory  that  in  practical  application  the  object  can 
he  better  accomplished  by  those  prepared  ft»r  the  work." 

Neouobrcb— iNjrvBiis  TO  Pbbsons  ojf  AnjACBNT  PBBiasEs. — One  In  her 
garden  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  Iron  thrown  from  an  adjoining  factory. 
The  workmen  had  daily  for  a  year  or  more  thrown  pieces  of  Iron  from 
the  windows  of  the  factory  Into  the  garden  In  disregard  of  the  safety  of 
persons  there.  The  master  had  boon  Irifonued  of  the  practice,  and  the 
precautions  he  toolc  to  prevent  the  same  were  not  effective.  MeJd^  that 
tba  mwrtar  was  llaUA  for  tlie  injurlea  mstalned.* 

NnxyriABuc  Paprh— Fbattih-Boka  Fims  Houna. — ^When  an  Illiterate  oo!> 
©red  woman  over  70  years  of  age  was  by  false  and  fraudulent  repress  nt^ 
tlons  indaced  to  sign  certain  negotiable  promissory  notes  and  mortgages 
securing  the  payment  of  the  same  under  the  belief  that  she  was  signing 

lipi  1  i^t  w  in  and  testami  nt  nnd  a  power  of  itfoiney,  such  promissory  notes 
are  unenforceable  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder;  it  appearing  that 
the  maknr  was  free  from  aegligenoe.** 

RATT^aoADfl — DKSTOUcriON  OF  Propebtt  bt  FiaE — LiABtUTT. — ^Plalntlff  ptlod 

ties  on  a  railroad  right  of  way  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  to 
remain  there  for  an  indefinite  time.  There  was  no  custom  authorizing  the 
piling  of  ties  on  tracks  for  such  purpose.  The  general  manager  on  dfs> 
covering  the  ties,  notified  plaintiff  to  remove  the  same,  but  they  were 
not  removed.  Held,  that  the  company  was  not  liable  for  the  negligent 
destruction  of  the  ties  by  lire  set  by  a  locomoUire." 

Salm — ^PATBirrBO  CwATTTrv— Sat-r  SfTiuKCT  TO  CJoinimoNS. — A  patentee 

may  make  a  sale  of  tb'  tented  chattel  .subjeet  to  restrictive  conditions, 
which  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  sale  of  ordinary  chattels,  and 
the  purchaser  will  be  bound  by  such  conditions  If  knowledge  of  them  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  is  brought  home  to  him;  but  the  conditloius  will  not 
run  with  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  into  whose  possession 
they  may  come  without  notice.* 

S.iLEs — CoTmiACTS — ^MtmTAf.TrT.— A  contract  to  sell  an  **eBtIm»ted  ton- 
nage of  'lO.OOO  tons"  of  coal  at  prices  to  be  determined  by  the  selling  price 
of  another  kind  of  coal  of  the  same  grade  is  not  invalid  as  failing  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  delivery  of  a  fixed  quantity  at  a  fixed  price.'' 

Teleokaphs — ^Pboximatr  CAUse — ^FAfLtmK  to  Dkltteb  Tklkoham. — ^Where 

a  telegraph  company  failed  to  deliver  a  message  from  an  insurer's  state 
agent  to  its  local  agent  canceling  a  fire  policy,  and  because  of  such  failure 
the  insured  property  was  destroyed  by  lire  before  cancellation  of  the 

polic-y,  the  failure  to  deliver  the  message,  and  not  the  fire,  was  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  damages  sustained  by  the  insurer."* 

Telephones — Reasonable  Regulations — Chaboks. — M  contracted  with 
a  telephone  company  for  the  Installation  of  a  telephone  at  a  fixed  rate  of 

$2.50  per  month,  payable  in  advance,  or  $3  per  month  If  not  paid  in 
advance.  Soon  after  he  moved,  and  the  telephone  was  changed  to  his 
new  residence.  Two  years  later  he  moved  again,  and  requested  that  his 

telephone  be  changed.  The  company  refused  to  do  so  until  he  paid  his 
arrears  for  three  months"  services,  amounting  to  |9.    He  refused,  hul 


''Smith  V.  New  .Albany.  93  N.  E. 

73  Ind. 

*•  Hogle  V.  Franklin  Co..  92  N.  E. 

'  Ffrst  Nat.  Bk.  V.  Wade,  111  Pa. 
20r>  Qkla. 

"Spring  Garden  Ins.  Co.  V.  R. 
Co.,  131  8.  W.  1147  Tex. 


"National  Phono.  Co.  ▼.  Heock* 

104  L.  T.  5  Eng. 
521  III. 

93  N.  E.  134  III. 

"Hunter  v.  Zenith  Co..  92  N.  E. 
795  N.  Y. 

"ProTldenee  Ins.  Co.     Tel.  Co, 
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renewed  hfs  request  and  sent  a  check  for  flO.  The  request  was  not 

accepted,  the  company  claiming  an  additional  5!'  for  another  month's 
rental,  M  sought  mandamus  to  compel  the  company  to  accept  bis  money 
and  Install  a  telephone  for  him,  declaring  tho  extra  charge  of  60c  as 
nnrpp. tenable  and  Invalid,  beiiiK  above  the  maximum  rate  ($2,110)  pro- 
vided for  in  the  company's  franchise.  Held^  that  the  rule  was  reason- 
able, such  extra  diarge  not  being  an  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  fran- 
ehlse,  but  a  charge  for  delinquency.*' 

Tbiai, — AR(;r.\ij:.\T  oi  Counsel — I.NSTRrtTioNS  ok  CorRT. — An  Instruction 
that:  "It  is  not  what  counsel  say  on  either  side.  It  is  what  you  have  heard 
from  the  witnesses.  Tou  will  have  to  rely  on  your  own  recollection  about 
that.  Yon  are  to  der  ide  It  upon  that,  ("ounspl  are  here  for  a  very  high 
and  Important  purpose,  to  assist  the  court  and  uHHist  the  Jury;  but  you 
are  not  to  make  the  mistake  at  any  time  in  saying:  Well,  the  lawyer  said 
so  and  so.  Tie  bflleved  that  was  so  and  so.'  That  is  not  to  iniluence 
you.  You  are  to  be  Influenced  alone  by  the  law  as  the  court  has  told  you 
It  Is,  and  by  the  evidence  in  the  case  as  you  believe  It  to  be.  The  court 
f-annot  interfere  with  you  In  that  respect,  and  don't  want  to.  Counsel 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  you  in  your  deciding  what  are  the  facts, 
or  what  is  the  truth  of  this  matter.  That  is  for  you" — was  emmeous,  aa 
practically  telling  the  Jury  to  dlaregard  the  argument  of  counael." 

Usage  axd  Custo.m — Cakuikks  ok  PAssK.\(.Kr.s  —  T'lM^ii  o.\  Platkohm. — 
NcQLioBNCE. — 1.  The  court  will  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
operation  of  street  cars  In  the  CHty  of  Washington,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
defendant  company  to  not  only  permit  passengers  to  ride  on  the  platforms 
of  the  ears,  but  to  permit  the  cars  to  be  so  crowded  as  to  frequently  comi;>el 
passengers  to  ride  there.  2.  Tn  view  of  this  custom,  a  street  railway 
company  ran  nor  establish  one  rule  of  diligence  as  to  the  safety  of  seated 
passengers,  another  as  to  straphangers,  and  still  another  as  to  persons 
riding  on  the  platforms.  3.  The  custom  thus  established  is  equivalent  to 
an  Invitation  to  passengers  to  occupy  and  ride  upon  the  platforms;  and 
the  company  can  not  escape  the  obligation  imposed  by  such  custom  to 
operate  its  cars  with  due  care  for  the  safety  of  such  passengers  by  post- 
ing a  notice  warning  passengeni  that  It  is  dangerous  to  ride  on  the 
platforms.^! 

Watbbs— PoLLUTio.v  OF  Stoeam— RicuTS  oiT  RiPABiAX  OwNKRS.— An  Oper- 
ator of  a  saw  mill  on  a  stream  threw  sawdust  Into  the  stream,  so  that  the 
same  was  deposited  in  It  anrl  ii  springs  near  to  it.  The  deposits  discolored 
the  water*  and  in  warm  weather  the  decaying  sawdust  gave  it  an  offensive 
odor.  Live  stock  In  some  Instances  refused  to  drink  the  water,  and  It  was 
less  fit  for  domestic  purposes  and  was  unwholesome.  Physicians  believed 
that  the  decaying  sawdust  deposits  affected  the  purity  of  the  water,  and 
generally  caused  disease  along  the  streams  where  found.  Held,  that  the 
use  of  the  stream  was  in  violation  of  the  rights  Of  a  lower  riparian  0Wner» 
who  could  sue  to  restrains  such  use." 

WiTitessES — CuoiBiUTY  AxTACKFD  nv  EvioENCK  OF  Gk>*krai,  Rkputation 
Foa  MORAUTT. — In  an  action  brought  by  plaintiff  on  a  claim  which  he  held 
against  defendant's  decedent,  plaintiff  tonU  the  stand  in  his  own  behalf. 
For  the  sole  purpose  of  discrediting  his  testimony,  the  court  allowed  the 
defendant  to  Introduce  evidence  of  plalntlfTs  general  reputation  for 
morality  In  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  livi^-d.  PlalntlfT  objected  that  his 
cliaracter  was  not  in  issue.  Held,  that  the  evidence  was  competent  for  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  admitted." 


'•State  v.  Tel.  Co.,  109  Pac.  336. 
•People  V.  Ambaeh,  99  N.  B.  810 

III 

Hart  v.  R.  Co.,  38  Wash.  L.  R. 
716  D.  C. 


Shoffner  v.  Sutherland.  68  S.  E. 
996  Va. 

Castle  V.  Clark.  90  N.  E.  640  Ind. 
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THE  DOCKET. 

An  old  friend  oiid  reader  of  the  Eeview  lias  called  attention  to 
an  enw  which  appealed  in  these  columns  last  month,  where  it 
was  stated  that  the  aignment  in  the  Hyde  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  lasted  seven  days.  Our  friend  wry  kindly  says  that  the 
Review  is  a  periodical  not  edited  with  haste,  it  takes  its  time  and 
speaks  advisedly,  with  vigor,  prestige  and  authority,  and.  there- 
fore, should  be  accurate  even  iu  the  warmth  of  the  advocacy  of 
law  reform.  The  Docket  regreta  the  mistake.  But  he  wrote 
"sereial" ;  the  printer  made  it  "seven"  and  stuck  to  it  even  after 
the  correction  nad  been  made  in  the  proof.  But  this  is  an  old 
Aory  fron)  the  v(»ry  beginning  of  pnnting.  One  of  the  ejirly 
Knglish  law  reporters  in  one  of  his  folios  apologizes  in  his  preface 
for  the  errors  in  one  of  his  previous  volumes  caused  by  "ye  printr 
era'  recklysnesse/'  and  with  the  improvement  of  machinery  and 
the  multiplication  of  books,  good  workmanship  and  accural 
ha^e  been  largely  sacrificed.  Compare  the  old  law  books  and 
reports  with  their  hatid-made  paper  and  beautiful  letter  pres? 
with  the  ?iiodeni  work-  of  this  character  set  up  by  machinery  and 
printed  on  wood  pulj)  paper.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ajcro  a  com- 
positor was  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  handwriiiiig  and  the 
Docket  has  seen  in  that  day  a  journeyman  printer  called  on 
the  witness  stand  to  identify  a  piece  of  disputed  handwriting, 
and  he  recalls  receiving  a  manuscript  from  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop, 
the  well  known  lej^al  writer,  which  he  was  unable  to  decipher, 
but  which  wiLs  set  up  with  verj'^  few  errors  when  it  was  sent 
over  to  the  printing  office  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  old 
compositors.  Today  these  men  are  no  more,  and  our  books 
are  set  up  by  the  operators  of  machines  who  seem  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  chirography  and  who  will  hardly  attempt  to 
work  on  anything:  that  ha.-  not  been  typewritten  Ijeforehand. 
In  another  deeadf  if  this  method  continues  to  bo  insisted  upon, 
the  men  at  the  tyjiesetting  machine.*?  will  be  no  inore  able  to 
read  a  manuscript  in  the  English  language  liian  a  i  atagoniau 
or  an  Eskimo. 


"What  p:ood  work  the  old  printers  did  do  I  The  Docket  has 
always  had  a  likinp  for  old  hook-?,  especially  old  law  books  and 
lying  on  the  table  before  him  ii»  he  writes  is  a  work  which  i.« 
dear  to  every  lawyer  and  which  the  Docket  discuvered  in  an  old 
book  store  in  London  near  the  British  Museum.  It  is  in  four 
volumes,  on  6ne  paper,  and  the  type  is  as  clear  almost  as  on  the 
day  the  book  wa.-?  printed.  Tt^i  title  page  reads:  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Knijlnnd.  by  William  Blaekstone,  Esq.,  Vinerian 
Professor  of  Law  and  .Solicitor  General  to  her  Majesty;  Oxford, 
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printed  at  the  darendon  Press.  MDOGLXV.  It  is  the  fiist  edi- 
tion of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  and  is  the  property  of  the  Law 

School  of  the  Uiiiversity  of  Missouri.    Is  there  another  law 

school  east  or  west  thnt  |) o'^sf'ssGs  such  a  treasure? 


Sir  William  Blackstone  was  born  in  1723,  the  posthumous 
child  of  a  London  tradesman.  He  was  hrougfat  up  by  his 
uncles,  one  a  silk  merchant,  the  other  a  surgeon,  and  at  the  age 

of  seven  he  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse,  the  school  of  Addison 
and  Thackeray,  of  Clive  and  John  Wesley.  The  DorKET  has 
visited  the  phice  and  been  siiuwii  over  the  great  buiUiings  and 
has  seen  the  boys  playing  in  the  cricket  field  and  the  old  pen- 
sioners sitting  in  the  hrautiful  quadrangle,  and  he  has  gone 
into  the  G^reat  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  sixte^th 
century  room  in  England,  and  into  the  Chapel,  where  Thack- 
eray's Colonel  Newcome  used  to  sit,  and  in  one  corner  of  which 
is  the  grave  and  monument  uf  Chief  Justice  EUenborough. 


From  there  young  Blackstone  went  to  Oxford,  to  Pembroke 
College,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  college,  whose  room  and  whose 
enormous  tea-pot  are  still  shown  to  every  visitor.  His  college 
^  course  finished,  he  went  back  to  London,  studied  law  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  after  seven  years  he  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  took  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  At  the  sug^stion  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  nn  English  law,  which 
were  attended,  we  are  told,  by  a  very  crowded  elma  of  young  men 
of  the  ''first  families,  characters,  and  hopes,"  and  Blaokaione's 
fame  as  a  lawyer  ^w  in  proportion.  The  King  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  askmg  him  to  read  his  lectures  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  III.,  and  when  a  year  or  two  after 
a  profe^or  was  to  be  appointed  under  Mr.  Viner's  bequest  to 
the  University,  Blackstone  was  unanimously  chosen.  For  four 
years  Blackstone  was  Vinerian  professor  and  his  lectures  in  that 
chair  became  the  great  Commentaries,  which  brought  the  fortu- 
nate author  a  return  of  no  less  than  $70,000,  probably  the  largest 
remunernfion  the  anthor  of  a  single  lo^nl  treatise  has  ever  re- 
ceived. Hlackstone's  practice  at  the  1)  ir  increasing,  he  resigned 
Uie  Vinerian  professorship  in  17G2,  went  back  to  the  bar  and 
took  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  speedily  acquired  a 
large  practice,  became  solicitor  general  to  the  Queen,  and  a 
bencher  of  his  inn.  His  Commentaries  he  wrote  on  the  first  floor 
of  2  Brick  Court,  Temple,  with  a  somewhat  noisy  and  lively 
nei^Tjhbor.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  the  room  above  him.  Very  proba- 
bly, one  of  hiii  biographers  says,  ''while  Blackstone  was  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  feudal  system,  his  investigations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  merry  companions  of  Goldsmith,  singing  lustily 
*Tho  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.'  These  overhead  revels  naturally  did 
not  assist  the  progress  of  the  great  work,  and  were  the  subject  of 
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frequent  cx>roplaint  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor  of  Laws  against  the 
Doctor  of  Physio/'  And  another  of  his  biographers  relates  that 
Blaekstonc  (li()Up;h  "always  a  sober  man,  composed  his  G)mincnt- 
arien  with  ii  hniilv  of  jxirt  ))f'f(ire  him,  and  fonnd  his  mind  invig- 
orated and  .'iupp(»rted  in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work  by  a  temper- 
ate use  of  it.'*  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  and  after- 
wards oDnointed  to  a  judgeship  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  home 
wa.«  at  WalUngford,  a  small  town  on  the  Thames  between  Oxford 
arul  London  and  nnr  of  the  pilgrimages  that  the  DorKET  made 
last  summer  wa<  t<i  thi--  hfa\i(ifiil  hanilrl  to  see  the  church  of 
St.  Peters  in  wliich  he  is  buried  and  the  monument  which  records 
hk  virtues  and  eminent  career. 


Just  one  year  from  the  day  that  the  trial  of  Dr.  Hyde  for  mur- 
del  by  poisoning  began  in  Kansas  City,  the  Ruprpme  Court  of 
this  st-ate  orders  a  new  trial.  In  our  la.-*t  issue,  tlic  Dockkt  made 
a  comparison  between  tliis  case  and  tiie  case  of  poi.**()ner  Crippen 


in  this  celebrated  case.  Crippen  has  oecn  dead  and  buried  for 
more  than  half  a  year,  but  the  Hyde  case  is  just  where  it  started 
twelve  months  ago  and  after  weeks  and  week.s  of  investipitinn 
and  examination  of  witnesses,  and  «peeohe,*»  of  numerous  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  days  and  weeks  of  deliberation  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  and  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  Appellate  courts  and 
long  con.sultation  and  deliberation  bv  three  appellate  judges, 
everythiniz:  li  i-  to  be  gone  over  again  Jf  Jiovn.  Could  Owro  be  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  our  .<t age-coach  and  tortoisc-like 
procedure?  The  day  after  the  decision  waa  announced,  the 
Docket  was  riding  iii  a  street  car  and  observed  two  ladies  reading 
the  morning  paper  which  contained  under  flaming  headlines  the 
announcement  of  the  result.  And  he  heard  the  remark  of  one 
of  the  two  to  her  companion,  "What  bad  judgr?  we  must  have. 
See  how  many  nn'stakes  the  judge  made  in  trying  Dr.  Hyde." 
Now,  the  lady  had  in>  idea  of  imputing  iuunoralily  or  dishonesty 
to  the  judicial  officer  she  was  talking  about,  she  was  measuring 
him  by  the  standard  of  the  good  housekeeper  and  she  was  amazed 
that  tlie  state  should  haive  in  its  employ  an  officer  who  could  do  no 
better  than  that.  It  w;is  to  her  as  though  she  bad  discovered  that 
her  cook  or  housemaid  had  committed  ten  or  lifteen  blunders  in 
preparing  the  dinner  or  i)uUing  things  to  rights,  and  it  w^as  clear 
to  her  ihat  such  a  bunglitig  domestic  servant  would  be  speedily 
given  her  walking  papers.  But  the  good  lady  did  not  understand 
that  the  judicial  ser\^ant  she  thought  .«o  negligent  was  just  as 
well  qualifird  riTi  ]  liad  exercised  as  much  care  and  had  given  as 
nrnch  atttnlKiu  i<i  tln'  work  he  was  doing  as  any  other  judge 
would  or  could  who  niight  have  sat  in  the  case.  She  did  not  know 
that  our  court  procedure  has  become  so  intricate^  that  no  man 
can  hope  to  master  all  its  difficulties  or  to  escape  being  tripped  up 
by  some  cleverly  devised  question  to  a  witness  or  objection  to  a 
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fact  oflPered  in  evidenee.  The  longer  the  trial  lasts,  the  more 
skillful  and  numerous  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  case  and  the 

jMoro  money  thoro  is  Ix'liiiul  the  prosecutifin  and  dofpTise  the  more 
ditiicuit  it  becomes  for  the  trial  judp^c  to  sond  the  appellate  court  a 
record  free  from  technical  eri-ui-s  mid  mistakes.  Our  appellate 
judges  are  no  better  lawyers,  as  a  rule,  than  our  trial  judges.  Our 
appellate  bench  is  recruited  from  the  trial  bench  and  really  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  law  is  required  of  the  trial  judge  than  of 
the  appellate  judpjc  for  he  is  obliged  to  make  his  decision  promptly 
and  cannot  always  wait  until  he  can  fiiiti  wliat  the  law  is  from 
the  book^.  Therefore  it  does  not  show  any  lack  of  legal  knowledge 
or  of  judicial  training  in  a  trial  judge  that  his  rulings  are  reversed 
on  appeal.  It  is  simply  the  appellate  judge  that  has  the  last 
word  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  had  it  been  Judge  Ferris  in- 
stead of  Judge  T  fit^haw  who  had  tried  the  case  and  Judge  Latshaw 
instead  of  Judge  Ferris  who  wa.s  sitting  on  the  supreme  court 
bench,  the  result  of  the  ca^ie  would  have  been  exactly  the  same, 
eizcept  that  the  decision  of  Ferris,  J.,  would  have  beien  reversed 
by  Latshaw,  J.,  instead  of  vice  versa. 


Bi  T  it  is  onlv  fair  to  ^av  that  the  reversal  of  I  lie  conviction  in 
tlic  Ilydt'  cnse  is  not  ba.-t'd  on  technical  errors  aiono,  for  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  the  proof  was 
not  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Under  such  eireum- 
stances  even  had  the  English  statute  been  in  force  in  this  state, 
which  prohibits  the  conrt  from  interfering  with  the  verdict  below 
unless  in  il<  opinion  there  has  been  a  misearriage  of  justice,  the 
result  would  doubtlodis  have  been  the  same.  But  in  England  this 
would  have  been  the  end  of  the  case  and  the  profession,  the 
courts  and  the  public  would  be  spared  a  second  long  drawn  out 
and  inconclusive  legal  battle  which  generally  follows  the  granting 
of  a  new  trial  in  a  homicide  case. 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap])eals  of  New*  York  declaring 
unconstitutional  the  statute  of  that  state  providing  for  the  work- 
ingman's  compensation  in  certain  dangerous  employments  comes 
as  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to  all  those  who  have  been  looking 
forward  to  a  better  nndei'slanding  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  industriid  world.  L:ii^e:ing  behind  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  matter  of  compensating  the  indivi<lual  workingman 
and  his  family  for  injuries  received  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  we  are  met  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  movement 
for  better  regulations  and  more  just  laws  on  this  subject  by  the 
declaration  of  the  highciit  court  of  our  greatest  -tate  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  The  New 
York  CJourt  of  Appeals  has  always  been  not  only  conservative 
but  somewhat  retrogressive'  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  term  it,  and 
it  is  hence  by  no  mcajis  certain  that  it.s  decision  in  this  pturticular 
case  will  be  followed  either  by  other  state  courts  or  by  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  Si  atcs.  The  decision  ifl  xefened  to  at  length 
in  another  column  of  this  issue,  but  the  Docket  cannot  heljrfeel- 
inc:  that  it  will  take  only  one  or  two  more  judp:ment«  of  this 
kind  to  make  the  demand  for  tlie  recall  of  judges  a  popular  and 
winning  cry.  The  people  will  soon  discover  that  a  very  much 
easier  way  than  amending  the  constitution  is  to  elect  judges  to 
the  bench  who  will  construe  that  constitution  in  the  light  of  the 
twentieth  century'  and  inodom  .^ooial  movements  and  not  in  the 
light  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  conditions  of  that  day. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  action  of  the  Supreme  CJourt 
of  California  seemed  to  mdicate  to  the  people  that  it  was  desiring 
to  shield  the  malefactor  Reuff  from  punishment  for  his  crime, 
whereupon  a  resolution  submitting  the  zeeall  of  the  judiciary  as 
a  f'on«fitntional  amendment  to  the  people  was  adopted  almost 
unanimously  and  will  be  voted  upon  next  fall.  In  the  last  issue 
of  this  iiEviKw,  the  Docket  expressed  an  opinion  against  this 
attempt  to  destroy^  the  indmndenoe  of  the  judiciary,  but  he  has  no 
hesitancy  in  saymg  that  tue  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
decision  referred  to  has  done  more  to  strengthen  the  movement 
for  the  Judicial  recall  than  argument  and  agitation  would  have 
accomplished  in  twenty  years. 

■ 

The  Recall  applied  to  the  judiciary  is  intended  to  and  would 
certainly  destroy  tiie  independence  of  the  judges,  but  for  more 

than  half  a  century  in  the  framin^r  of  their  state  constitu- 
tions the  people  of  nearly  all  the  states  have  expre^^sed  their 
desire  to  weaken  that  independence  as  much  a^  {xtssible.  Except 
in  a  few  of  the  older  states  all  of  our  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  more  or  less  brief  terms  and  tlutt  there  is  no  change 
of  public  opinion  in  this  respect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  the  last  few  years  the  appointment 
of  judges  with  life  terms  has  hardly  beeii  debated  and  would 
probably  not  have  received  a  single  vote.  Yet  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  constitution  were  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  complete  and  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciaiy 
was  with  them  a  maxim  and  was  hardly  challenged  by  any  one, 
and  the  provision  in  tbr  Federal  constitution  in  rcfjard  to  the 
selection  unti  te luire  of  the  judges  was  agi\*eci  to  wifliout  a  dis^sent- 
ing  voice.  The  i>ame  principle  was  embodied  ni  all  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  original  states  and  it  was  not  until  1812  that 
Georgia,  as  Mr.  Fiske  puts  it,  "first  set  the  pernicious  example 
of  electinji  judges  for  sliort  fenns  by  the  people,  a  praetiro  which  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  degradation  that  the  courts  have 
suli'ered  in  many  of  our  states  and  which  will  have  to  be  abandon- 
ed before  a  proper  administration  of  justice  can  be  ever  secured." 

Ik  1829  the  ^neat  American  Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall, 

wri--  a  member  of  (he  Virginia  Constitution iil  convention  and  one 
of  the  principal  questions  presented  was  the  tenure  by  which  the 
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judges  should  hold  their  office.  The  chief  justice  was  then  in  his 

seventy-fifth  year  and  for  thirty  years  liad  been  the  nation's 
chief  justiciar  and  this  is  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  argumont  in 
favor  of  short  elective  terms:  "The  argument  of  the  ^outiemaii 
goes  to  prove  not  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  judicial  inde- 
pendence, but  that  there  ouffht  to  be  no  such  thing;  that  it  is 
unwise  and  improvident  to  make  the  tenure  of  the  judge's  office 
to  continue  during  good  behavior.  Advert,  sir,  to  the  duties  of  a 
judge.  ITe  has  to  pass  between  the  government  and  the  man 
•whom  that  government  is  pro?:ecuting — between  the  Tnost  powerful 
individual  iu  the  coiiiiiiuuity  and  the  poore&t  and  most  unpopular. 
It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  in  the  performance  of  these  duties 
he  f^liould  observe  the  utmost  fairness.  Need  I  press  the  necessity 
of  this?  Does  not  ever\^  man  feel  that  his  own  personal  security 
and  the  security  of  his  property  depend  upon  that  fairnci^s  .''  The 
judicial  department  comes  home  in  its  effects  to  every  man's  fire- 
side; it  passes  on  his  property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  all. 
Is  it  not  to  the  last  degree  important  that  he  should  be.  rendered 
perfectly  and  completely  independent  with  nothing  to  control 
him  hut  God  and  his  cx)nscience?  ...  I  acknowledge  that  in 
my  judgment  the  wliole  good  which  may  grow  out  of  this  con- 
vention, be  it  what  it  may,  will  never  compensate  for  the  evil  of 
changing  the  judicial  tenure  of  office.  ...  I  have  always 
thou^t  from  my  earliest  vouth  till  now  that  the  greatest  scourge 
an  angry  Heaven  ever  inflicted  upon  an  ungrateful  and  sinning 
people  was  an  ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  judiciary." 


In  his  dk^cu:•.siou  and  investigation  of  the  feminine  character- 
istics in  his  work  on  Criminal  Psychology  noticed  in  this  issue  of 
the  Rbvibw,  Professor  Gross  finds  that  emotion  controls  the 
judgment  of  a  woman — if  criminals  were  left  to  women  to  be  tried 
and  punished  they  would  kill  theiu  all  in  the  first  burst  of  anger, 
but  if  one  waited  until  this  burst  had  subsided  they  would  release 
them  all.  But  the  professor  is  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
German.  This  tendency  which  he  ridicules  is  by  no  means  a 
feminine  trait  in  many  part^  of  the  United  States.  Is  not  this 
exactly  what  we  .'-'ee  more  particidarly  in  our  southern  and  sonth- 
westeni  country  in  tlie  enforcement  of  the  law  against  high 
crimes  by  male  citizens  and  male  jurors?  In  the  first  burst  of 
excitement  and  indignation  at  a  high  crime,  such  as  the  murder 
or  outrage  of  a  woman,  is  it  not  the  way  even  in  respectable  and 
old  settled  communities  to  clamor  for  the  life  of  the  accused;  to 
storm  the  jail  in  which  lie  is  con  fined  and  to  hang  him  to  the 
nearest  tree,  or  sometimes  even  to  burn  liini  at  the  stake.  In  the 
very  city  in  which  the  Docket  Is  now  writing,  it  tiappcned  not 
very  many  years  ago  that  a  young  negro  charged  with  a  criminal 
assault  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  law  Ic.'n': 
than  an  hour  after  the  crime  was  committed  and  hanged  until 
he  was  dead  from  one  of  the  front  windows  of  the  courthouse,  his 
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body  obscuring  for  the  time  tbese  words,  which  were  cut  ii\  stone 
on  the  front  of  the  building,  "Oh,  Justice,  when  driven  from 
other  habitations  make  this  thy  dwelling  place."  Since  then  there 

have  boon  many  murderj*  nnd  other  grave  crimes  committed  by* 
ncgrofs  111  this  coiiiiminity.  but  nnt  one  nf  them  hn?  1f>?t  his  life 
throufih  the  judgment  and  execuliori  of  the  law.  This  is  history 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  nobody  knows  it  better 
than  the  criminal  lawyer  defending  a  person  accused  of  a  great 
crime;  for  if  he  can  only  delay  the  final  trial  by  continuances  and 
appeals,  he  counts  upon  it  that  the  miscreant  whom  the  people 
would  have  hanged  tlio  day  idiev  the  murder  will  be  practiciilly 
safe  if  sufficient  time  ha.s  elapsed  to  cuuj^e  them  to  forget  the 
enormity  of  the  crime. 


A  VERY  great  part  of  the  criminalist's  work,  says  the  same  author, 
is  notliiiig  more  than  a  battle  ngnirtst  lies.  He  meets  perjury 
and  untruth  at  every  «toj).  The  act  iiscd  mny  have  completely 
confessed  the  crime  but  after  consulting  a  lawyer  he  will  turn 
about  and  deny  it  most  strenuously.  To  deny  a  charge  made 
against  one  seems  to  be,  at  the  present  day,  a  well  settled  habit 
nnd  it  appears  to  be  looked  upon  as  .^omowhnt  of  a  di.'^gmce  to 
coDfe?;«  the  most  trivial  fault.  Every  employer  nf  labor  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  sei*vant  charged  with  not 
doing  his  duty  properly  in  omitting  something  he  should  have 
done  or  in  blundering  in  something  he  has  triea  to  do  will  freely 
and  unreservedly  acknowledge  it.  The  universnl  tendency  is  for 
him  to  deny  it  or  excuse  himself  by  throwing  the  blame  upon 
somebody  else.  Look  at  the  charges  growing  out  of  the  Lorimer 
investigation  in  Illinois.  Men  of  good  s^t^uidiug  in  the  com- 
munity, bankers,  lawyers,  state  senators  and  bosiness  men  confess 
to  an  mvestigating  committee  that  they  have  had  certain  dishon- 
orable relations  with  legislators  and  other  public  men;  but  in 
every  instance  n  flat  denial  is  made  to  the  eliarge.  Now  it  may 
be  that  .some  of  these  indictments  were  untrue,  but  it  does  not 
stand  to  reason  that  all  of  them  were  so,  and  the  fact  that  in  every 
case  the  person  whose  conduct  was  iinpugned  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  liim  to  deny  the  accusation  .«hows  a  general  feeling  that  a 
Tuan  is  a  fool  who  confesses  to  have  d(uie  anything  wrong.  Per- 
haps one  nrreat  cause  of  thi«  general  view  is  our  peculiar  method 
of  demandiiig  a  trial  on  a  charge  of  crime,  namely:  by  the  plea  of 
not  guilty.  Everybody  knows  that  the  plea  of  not  guilty  means 
simply  tnat  the  prisoner  demands  that  his  guilt  shall  be  proved 
beyond  a  rea>onahle  doubt,  but  this  form  and  the  presumption  of 
innocence  which  our  law  has  emphasizt  d  and  proclaims  so  strong- 
ly have  surely  educated  our  people  to  the  idea  that  in  society  as 
well  as  in  the  criminal  courts  everyone  lias  a  right  to  deny  the 
truth  of  every  charge  and  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
such  a  denial  is  to  l>e  considered  nut  as  an  untru4;h  hut  simply  as  a 
challenge  that  the  charge  shall  be  proved. 
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In  the  operiing  chapter  of  his  Early  CoiirL^  of  Penii.>^ylvania, 
reviewed  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Loyd  points  out  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  modem  American  historian  to  obtain  material  for  his  woric. 
In  the  few  centuries  of  our  civilization  on  this  northern  ex>ntinent 
it  18  certainly  not  abundant,  hut  the  trouble  is  that  so  little  has 
been  preserved.  The  early  seltlerj^  were  "more  Hent  on  developing 
the  resources  and  organizing  the  administration  of  the  great  terri- 
toiy  that  had  come  under  their  control,  than  preserving  the  rec- 
ords of  their  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  while  their 
immediate  descendants,  living  in  an  uncritical  age  and  poBsesBed 
with  a  passion  for  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  history,  carelessly 
permitted  the  records  of  the  preceding  generation  to  lx>  scattered 
or  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Documents  that  would  now  be  regarded 
as  precious  memorials  of  the  ptu^t,  and  that  would  throw  vuuable 
light  on  our  early  institutions  were  used  to  feed  the  fires  in  the 
old  courthouse/' 


Our  state  hisioneai  .societies  are  df»ing  inueh  to  presei've  rec- 
ords and  other  writings  of  this  character.  Tlie  low  value  that  the 
early  settlers  of  the  east  put  upon  official  and  other  public  papers 
is  exactly  the  estimate  which  western  commimities  for  the  past 
half  century  liave  jdaeed  upon  piieli  thinps.  and  the  lawyer  is 
as  inditl'erent  as  the  farmer,  the  <t(irekeej)er  or  the  public  official. 
The  Missouri  Bar  Association  Ls  over  thirty  years  old  and  its  pro- 
ceedings at  its  animal  meetings  through  those  years  have  been 
printed  and  issued  to  its  members  in  book  form.  These  twenty- 
seven  volumes  contain  a  mass  of  historical  information, — papers 
read  by  the  senior  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  when  the 
association  was  formed  and  dLscu.ssions  upon  proposed  changes  in 
the  law  during  that  lime.  Yet  how  many  seU  of  those  proceedings 
oould  be  found  in  the  state?  The  Docket  knows  of  but  one  com- 
plete set.  He  has  been  trying  for  five  years  to  obtain  one  for 
his  own  library  but  has  not  succeeded,  he  .*till  lacks  the  proceed- 
ings of  one  year.  In  response  to  a  circular  letter  which  he  sent 
out  two  or  three  years  ago  to  all  the  meniber.s  of  the  a.s«<ociation 
of  that  day,  he  received  numerous  replies,  but  not  one  copy  of  the 
prooeedingB.  The  response  in  almoet  every  instance  was,  "I  re- 
member r  had  the  things  you  want  but  I  kept  them  with  a  lot  of 
other  pamphlets  and  when  I  moved  my  office  I  sent  them  to  the 
junk  shop." 


The  Secretary'  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  lias  had  con- 
siderable expenence  in  this  line  and  the  other  day  he  told  the 
DocKBT  of  numerous  instances  where  old  official  publications 

stored  in  county  conrtlionses  have  l>eeii  deliberately  burned  up 
because  they  were  in  the  way.  At  Troy,  Lincoln  County,  he  found 
several  hundred  voluun^s  of  Missouri  publications  running  back 
to  an  early  day,  and  containing  much  early  history.  They  were 
in  the  attic  of  the  courthouse  without  any  pretense  of  being  taken 
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care  of.  He  paid  a  janitor  to  bring  them  where  he  could  examine 
them,  but  the  otticial  in  charge  refu.sed  to  let  him  take  them  to 
the^  State  Historical  library.  He  thereupon  made  a  formal  ^pli- 
cation to  the  county  court  to  have  the  books  turned  over  to  the 
society,  and  requested  an  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  in  Troy  to 
aaaisi  liim  in  the  preeervation  of  the  books.  He  heard  nothing 
for  a  year  and  on  ^om^  back  to  the  town  to  sco  whnt  he  could 
do  he  was  told,  that  shortly  after  he  left,  the  women  of  one  of  the 
churches  in  order  to  raise  some  monev,  asked  the  authorities  that 
tbeae  books  be  given  to  them,  whida  request  was  granted  and 
with  a  lot  of  other  papers  which  they  haa  collected  m  tiie  town, 
they  were  sent  to  a  paper  mill  to  be  ground  up.  Through  this 
wilful  vandnliFsm  and  ox!r;)VM2:ancc  the  state  loses  documents  of 
great  hiatorical  and  money  value  and  the  churehwomen  add  tO 
their  treasury  the  proceeds  of  a  few  pounds  of  wa^ste  paper. 

The  Docket  extends  his  sympathy  to  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  judge  who  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  almost  pathetic  in  its 
language,  points  out  to  the  members  of  the  bar  of  his  state  how 
it  is  that  an  appellate  judge  may  sometimes  assent  to  the  decision 
of  the  court  without  really  having  mastered  the  case  at  all.  In 
the  particular  instance  the  judjge  says,  that  after  he  had  concurred 
in  tne  opinion  he  read  a  criticiam  of  the  court's  decision  which 
satisfied  him  that  it  was  wronp:  and  he,  therefore,  afiked  his  col- 
leaffup.'i  to  rehear  the  case  and  on  the  rehearing  he  dissents  from 
the  majority  judgment.  Whv  did  he  not  investigate  the  case  on 
the  first  argament?  Well  the  reason  is  this,  he  says:  "Bach 
judge  has  assijped  to  him  four  timea  as  many  eases  as  he  e^n 
possibly  investigate  and  write  as  should  be  done,  especially  if 
he  understands  the  law  after  he  investigates.  Our  system  of 
plendiiig  is  like  an  exogenous  plant,  who.se  capacity  for  multiply- 
ing' limbs  in  only  limited  by  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
sou.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  jsystem  of  pleading  can  ever  be 
perfect  in  its  operation  and  effect,  as  long  as  men  are  imperfect. 
And,  if  men  were  perfect,  almost  any  system  would  do;  but  as 
long  as  monility  lags  l)ehind  intelligence,  as  long  as  men  have 
more  knowledge  than  virtue,  we  ought,  in  all  things  that  pertain 
to  our  0>veroment,  have  that  system  which  will  give  the  greatest 
aid  and  comfort  to  these  neglected  children.  ^Vhat  that  system 
should  be  in  this  state  could  in  my  opinion  best  be  devised  after 
a  most  thorough  in%-estigation  iTitn  the  workings  of  the  different 
systems  of  pleading  of  the  different  state.-'  find  countries  of  civili-  ' 
nation  by  a  body  of  men  most  learned  in  ihe  law  and  altruistic 
m  character.  It  may  be  true  that  the  common-law  system  had  its 
snake  heads ;  but  it  seem^  to  me  that  in  nearly  every  instance, 
where  one  has  been  cut  off  by  our  legislature,  two  or  more  have 
grown  out  to  take  its  place.  Under  our  present,  system  one  may 
plead  as  many  pleas  tus  he  pleases;  he  may  plead  inconsistent  pleas. 
The  plaintift  may  reply  wiih  as  many  replications  as  he  pleases, 
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and  w  itii  iuconsistent  replications,  and  so  on.  As  to  whether  there 
flhall  be  one  or  a  thounnd  issues  of  law  or  fact  depends  upon 
the  oliinate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  only  natural  nfaoe 

for  thb  process  to  stc^,  with  oonnsel  who  understands  his  ousi- 
ness,  is  when  ho  has  r^^aohed  a  point  wlicro  he  feels  reasonably 
sure  of  a  verdict  or  a  reversal  of  the  judgment. 


"We  have  also  the  written  charge  which  eotmsel  for  either 
party  may  ask.  In  this  if  his  Yocabulary  is  large,  his  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  words  accurate,  and  his  imagination  vivid,  he 
raay  ask  a  dozen  of  such  charges  on  each  point  of  law  involved 

in  the  raw.  onrh  onp  staling  the  point  correctly,  but  in  different 
wortb,  aiid  he  may  also  ask  u  ddzcn  more  on  each  point  which 
states  the  law  almost  correctly.  Supposing  that  there  were  only 
100  issues,  and  only  12  written  charges  asked  by  each  side  upon 
each  L^sue,  there  woiilrl  >ti]I  be  1,200  wnttrii  charges  to  each  pii^c 
to  bo  passed  upon  by  the  trial  conrt.  S\i|)p<»-(  that  600  are  given 
and  tiUO  refused  to  each  side,  then  there  would  be  1,200  to  be 
reviewed  b^  this  court,  besides  the  probability  that  the  jury  was 
too  much  mstmcted  to  understand  the  instruction.  Do  I  object 
to  the  system?  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  While,  as  a  citiien  or  a 
judge,  I  deplore  it,  yet  as  a  lawyer  and  dialectician  I  rejoice  in 
it.  As  a  mejins  fr)r  tlie  administration  of  justice,  its  efficacy  is 
to  be  doubted;  wiiUe  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium  its  appoint- 
ments could  scarcely  be  impnyved  upon.  I  make  this  digression 
merely  in  eirolanation  of  mv  conduct  in  not  having  investigated 
sooner  than  1  did,  and  to  show  why  I  made  two  guesses  before* 
hand."' 


This  cry  from  the  bench  for  some  reform  in  our  methods  of 
procedure  comes  at  a  ^ood  time  and  turns  the  attention  of  all 
of  us  to  the  difference  m  modem  English  criminal  procedure  in 
this  respect.  Under  this  system  wlien  the  jury  has  found  a  v*  r 
flirt,  the  trial  judge  is  through  witli  the  cape;  if  the  rcf^nlt  reached 
is  not  correct,  it  Is  for  iho  uppeUatc  court  alone  to  say  so,  but  in 
our  American  pructicu  when  for  example  a  cnnnnal  is  con- 
victed, thm  follows  immediately  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  which 
sometimes  takes  a  month  to  decide  and  the  decision  of  the 
trial  judge  is  never  accepted.  The  prisoner's  counfsel  intended 
to  appoal  from  the  beginning  and  why  the  ca.«e  ghouUl  not  go 
dirK  t  frotn  ilw  trial  to  the  appellate  court  is  a  mystery,  explain- 
able only  by  tiiu  one  word  "Delay."  In  an  English  court  the 
esse  is  over  when  the  verdict  is  given  and  the  judge  immediately 
sentences  the  prisoner,  it  is  then  out  of  his  hands  entirely.  If  the 

163  South.  340. 
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prisoner  decides  to  appeal,  he  goes  aft  onoe  to  the  appelhite  courts 
where  the  only  question  is  whether  there  has  heen  on  the  trial  a 

miscarriage  of  justice.  The  Docket  recalls  a  trial  of  murder  many 
years  ago  in  u  \Iissouri  county  where  the  defen.^e  wjls  in  the  hands 
of  u  lawyer  who  boasted  that  none  of  his  numerous  client  mur- 
derers had  ever  been  hanged.  But  in  thi8  j^articular  case  the 
evidence  was  very  strong  and  his  efforts  to  mislead  the  jury  and 
to  work  on  their  sympathies  were  unavailing  for  the  twelve  men 
on  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  At  this  the  prisoner 
broke  down.  What  are  vou  crying  alxait,  asked  the  amazed 
counsel?  "Because  the  jury  have  found  me  guilty  and  I  am 
going  to  he  hanged,"  said  the  prisoner.  "Dry  up,  you  fool/'  re- 
torted the  lawyer,  "that's  nothing !  the  lawsuit  has  just  begun."  In 
otlier  words  where  the  English  criminal  trial  ended,  the  Missouri 
trial  had  only  gotten  a  fair  start. 


Thk  Doc  ket  has  referred  more  than  once  to  the  well  settled 
eustoni  in  the  Eugli.sli  courts  that  the  judge  shall  deliver  his 
judguicnt  at  once  upon  the  case  being  subniitt€<l  and  not  adjourn 
it  even  until  the  next  day  unless  a  special  consultation  on  account 
of  extnvordinary  difficulties  is  required.  The  English  judge 
thinks  it  wroti*:  lo  delay  judgment  and  keep  the  parties  in 
doubt  and  despair  even  for  a  day,  hut  the  American  judge  cares 
nothing  for  this;  he  will  take  his  time  no  matter  liow  nmeii 
suffering  and  anxiety  and  uncertainty  it  may  cause  the  parties 
in  the  case.  When  the  case  is  argued  in  the  supreme  court  even 
on  a  plain  question  of  law,  our  appellate  judges  will  .scarcely  ever 
announce  their  conclusion  until  the  lap.se  of  weeks  and  months. 
An  English  judge  said  to  tlie  Docket  last  sunnner,  "Isn't  it  the 
best  time  to  deliver  your  opinion  when  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments  of  the  counsel  are  fresh  in  your  mind.  I  see  the 
parties  before  me,  I  have  heard  the  facts,  1  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  counsel ;  I  think  I  know  the  law.  Why  should 
I  not  declare  it  and  let  the  people  who  have  come  to  ine  for  a 
decision  have  it  at  once  without  wai^ting  even  a  night  in  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt."  "i  really  don't  see,"  added  the  judge,  "how 
your  judges  can  remember  the  points  made  by  counsel  when 
they  come  to  render  judgment  weeks  after  the  argument."  'They 
don't,"  replied  the  Docket. 


The  common  law  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  seems  to 
be  stretched  to  its  limit  by  the  supreme  ct)ui't  of  Michigan  in  a 
recent  ease.  The  employees  of  a  telephone  company  in  mak- 
ing an  excavation  in  a  street  had  negligently  removed  a  part  of 
a  TargjD  city  water  main  in  consequence  of  which  a  quantity  of 
water  escaped  and  wa.*^  forced  into  the  second  story  of  a  building 
into  a  room  occupied  by  a  women's  athletic  association.  The 
plaintiff,  who  was  housekeeper  and  caretaker  of  the  house  at- 
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tempted  to  close  the  window  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  in, 
bnt  the  foice  was  so  great  as  to  knock  her  down,  diench  her  with 
water,  and  make  her  ill.  In  on  action  for  damages,  the  supreme 

court  niles  that  there  can  be  no  recovery,  because  she  voluntarily 
closed  the  window  and  asstimed  the  consequences  of  the  risk  she 
took.  The  court  Siiy.s  that  the  vohnitary  attempt  to  close  the  win- 
dow was  unneces8iuily  a.'^suniing  a  peril;  but  can  it  be  that  one 
who  18  in  charge  of  property  and  wnose  duty  it.  is  to  do  the  best 
to  save  it  from  injury  is  unnecessarily  assuming  a  peril  in  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  a  Iofs  to  his  employer?  An  emergency  con- 
front.s  a  person,  he  can  be  a  coward  and  run  away  or  he  can 
do  what  he  believes  to  be  his  clear  duty  in  his  master's  service. 
Can  it  be  that  the  law  puts  a  premium  on  unfuthfulness  and 
cowardice  and  proclaims  to  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  a  service 
of  any  kind  that  he  must  not  endeavor  to  guard  his  master's  in- 
terests because  forsooth  he  mnv  run  a  chance  of  being  hurt  in  the 
endeavor?  That  between  the  negligent  doer  of  an  net  which  does 
injury  to  another's  person  or  property  and  the  liulliiul  ^rvaut 
who  IS  doing  his  best  to  guard  his  master's  property,  the  law 
should  favor  the  former  at  the  espense  of  the  latter  is  hardly 
creditable  to  the  law.' 


The  Docket  has  more  fhan  once  rofjcnted  tlic  demand  made 
by  the  messenger  in  delivering  a  paid  telegram  for  a  dime  or  other 
small  sum  which  the  lx)y  alleges  is  the  charge  for  delivery.  He 
nas  usually  refused  to  j)ay  it  and  the  boy  has  gone  away  grum- 
bling. This  petty  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company 
genially  succeeds,  as  the  receiver  is  anxious  to  know  what  the 
mcspage  is,  and  the  snm  heinci:  ''ma]!,  pays  it  without  disputing  it. 
But  it  is  a  species  of  petty  hirceny  which  great  coq>orfitions  are 
accustomed  to  commit  upon  the  individual  and  it  is  with  some 
satisfaction  therefore  thatr  one  reads  of  a  recent  case  In  Alabama 
where  but  for  this  the  company  would  have  succeeded  in  the  suit. 
A  telegram  (charges  paid)  had  been  sent  to  the  plaintiff  telling 
him  that  his  f  illier  was  dead  and  asking  him  to  come  on  the 
Wnit  train.  The  company  not  only  delayed  the  delivery  of  it  to 
him  but  when  the^'  did  deliver,  the  boy  demanded  a  fee  for  deUv- 
ery,  which  the  plamtifF  paid.  When  he  sued  for  damages  for  men< 
tai  suffering  in  not  being  able  to  atend  the  funeral,  the  supreme 
court  held  that  there  conld  be  no  recovery  for  mental  snflering 
alone,  imaecompanied  by  an  injury  to  his  person,  reputation  or 
estate.  Hut  a.s  the  company  liad  no  right  to  charge  for  delivery 
of  a  paid  telegram,  the  i^um  paid  to  the  boj*  was  recoverable,  and 
constituted  a  basis  for  recovery,  likewise,  for  mental  suffering 
caused  by  the  delay.* 

*  Taylor  v.  Home  TeL  Co.,  128  N.  W.  728. 
VOL.  XLV.  80 
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In  truth  vory  fow  of  the  annoyinc:  rxncd'ons  of  public  service 
corporation.^  are  so  devoid  of  even  a  color  ot"  right  us  this  particular 
one.  The  person  to  whoui  a  telegram  is  addressed  has  not  em- 
ployed the  company^  nor  has  he  made 'any  contract  with  it,  nor 
IS  it  material  whether  the  charges  on  the  niessaije  are  i)aid  or 
not.  When  A  writes  out  his  message  to  R  on  the  hlank  and  gives 
it  to  the  telet^rnph  operator  or  clerk  and  pay<  tlic  charge,  tiic  eoni- 
pany  has  agreed  to  deliver  it  to  B  for  the  sutii  paid  or  for  an  addi- 
tional Bum  if  B  is  beyond  the  usual  delivery  limits,  which  A  is 
presumed  to  agree  t(^  pay.  If  a  telegram  is  handed  to  B  by  the 
company's  agent,  B  does  not  by  opening  the  envelope  and  reading 
it.  agree  to  pay  anything  for  the  privilogo.  fnr  until  he  has  road 
its  content.'^  he  i>  miable  to  nay  whi-ther  it  is  of  any  value  to  him  or 
not.  The  Docket,  the  other  day,  was  lianded  a  telegram  by  a 
messenger  which  contained  the  following  inquiiy  from  a  perfect 
stranger:  "Is  (hej-e  a  vacancy  in  your  office?'^  Now  it  will  hardly 
he  arguecl  that  the  Docket  was  obligated  to  pay  the  charges, 
which  had  not  l)prn  paid  by  the  sender.  The  vendor  is  the  one 
who  in  all  ea- -s  itroniif^es  to  pay  not  only  the  ordinary  charges, 
but  any  additiuiial  ones  which  may  be  made  at  the  place  where 
the  mes.sage  is  received,  if  it  happens  that  the  peraon  addressed 
lives  beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  It  is  in  every  case  the  sender 
who  i.^  liable  for  everything  connecto  ]  v  ith  llic  spr%*ice  and  if  the 
coTrip;n)y  does  not  choa<o  to  collect  the  charges  in  advance,  it 
does  not  become  entitled  to  demand  and  collect  them  of  the  re- 
ceiver. But  as  it  is  easy  generally  to  collect  a  small  fee  of  a  dime 
or  60  from  the  receiver  who  does  not  ordinarily  know  his  rights,  a 
great  corporation  like  one  of  the  national  telegraph  companies  is 
daily  and  hourly  perpetmting  a  fraud,  which  in  the  ca«e  of  an 
individual  would  render  him  lial)lc  t(»  an  indictment  either  for 
larceny  or  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses. 

WMtem  Union  TU.  Go.  V.  Jsekson^BO  Sonth.  316. 
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COMME.NTARIFS  0\  Till    T.WV  I  .\  SuA  KKSITARK  -  Bv  E[)\VAH1)  J.  Wll  i  1  r.  Author 

Of  "Mines  and  MininK  Hemedles";  "Personal  Injuries  in  Mines";  "Per- 
sonal Injuries  on  RallnMHla,"  etc.,  etc,  St  LouIb:  F.  H.  Thomas  Book 

ro.  1911. 

The  never-waning  Intrrest  In  Shakespeare's  works  and  character,  and 
curiosity  about  his  history  and  personality,  continue  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  scli4dars  and  evoke  researcli  and  criticism,  emne  of  wblcbp  at  least* 
is  helpful  in  studying  the  plays,  and  some  even  adds  to  what  wo  know 

of  his  character  and  the  events  of  his  life.  The  laborious  researches  of 
Professor  Wallace  among  the  ancient  rerords  and  flks  of  the  mnrts  of 
Westminster  Hall  brought  to  light  Incidents  of  Shakespeare's  course  of  life 
in  London,  whicli  give  him  a  local  habitation  there,  and  afford  a  brief  but 
vivid  glimpse  of  the  man  in  his  everyday  relations  with  frlmds  and 
neighbors. 

In  an  interesting  work,  Mr.  Frank  Harris  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
Shakespeare,  instead  of  hiding  his  true  nature  behind  dramas  and  poems  of 
an  impersonal  quality,  as  is  commonly  believed,  really  depicted  himself 
in  many  of  the  characters  in  the  plays,  and  attributed  to  them  emotions 
which  were  excited  in  him  by  bis  personal  eiperiences.  This  author 
conceives  of  Shakespeare  as  a  HamleMike  nature,  prone  to  think  rather 
than  act,  and  to  brood  In  a  skeptical  and  melancholy  mood  over  the  ent^ 
mas  of  life  and  death — which  probably  is  the  right  view  of  Shakespeare's 
inner  self,  though  we  know  from  his  boon  comi)anions  that  in  manner  he 
was  bland  and  affable.  Mr.  Harris'  elaborate  argument  is  full  of  intonaa- 
tion  about  Shakespeare,  and  assists  one  greatly  to  realise  the  man,  but 
is  far  from  convincing  in  respect  of  the  main  theses  the  author  aims  to 
prove,  that  Shakespeare  was  Improvident  and  debauched,  detested  bis  wife, 
and  suffered  "soul-wreck"  from  being  jilted  by  Mary  Fltton. 

The  present  volume  by  Mr.  White  is  a  scholarly  and  judicious  effort 
to  demonstrate  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England  from 
the  use  of  legal  terms  and  references  to  legal  rules  in  his  works;  the 
same  subject  previously  treated  by  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  but,  as  we 
remember,  less  exhaustively.  Mr.  White  has  excerpted  from  each  of 
Shakespeare's  writinjT  ■.  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  In  the  pub- 
lished editions,  beginning  with  "The  Tempest "  and  ending  with  the  Son- 
nets, every  word  and  sentence  (to  the  number  of  511)  that  have  technical 
significance  in  Jurisprudence*  In  many  instances,  these  passages  have  no 
tendency  to  prove  Shakespeare  was  a  lawyer  and  acquired  the  law's 
terminology  in  the  course  of  professional  studies,  for  obviously  their  use 
implies  only  .«n<  b  knowledge  as  any  citizen  of  average  Intelligence  would 
possess,  or  else  they  are  used  in  a  vernacular  and  not  in  a  legal  sense. 
For  instance,  in  section  76.  the  quotation  is: 

**To  fast — to  study — and  to  see  no  woman. 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth." 

"Treason"  of  course  has  a  technical  meaning  when  used  as  B  legal  term, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  that  passage  to  show  that  Shakespeare  so  used  it. 
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The  word  fs  simply  employed  as  any  person  might  employ  it  in  coawiM- 
tio&  or  writing.   And,  again,  we  And  this  quotation  m  section  21: 

"We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  It  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Th^r  perch  and  not  fheir  terror." 

The  word  "custom"  does  not  there  bear  tlie  juridical  meaning  of  the 
ripening  of  general  usage  into  a  law,  but  signifies  merely  habit  and 
temlUwrltr*  And  in  section  72.  the  word  "Nceipt"  meane  na  more  Uian 
It  does  In  eommon  speech. 

Nevertheless,  numerous  passages  remain  where  It  is  plain  Shekeepeere 
employed  a  legal  term  in  its  strict  teclinfml  sense,  and  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  what  that  sense  was.  In  section  9  the  following  is  taken  from  the 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor": 

**ifrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  Is  sure  SL-arcd  out  of  him;  if 
the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he 
will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again." 

A  lawyer  can  not  doubt  that  Shakespeare  used  the  terras  "fee  simple." 
"fine  and  recovery,"  and  "waste"  in  their  purely  technical  meanings,  under- 
standing perfectly  wliat  those  meanings  were.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
employment  of  the  words  'Iftequlttances"  and  "specialties,"  in  section  73, 
and  the  word  '^sc^tlon'*  in  the  passage  quoted  from  "Othello"  on  pafe 
34,  where  laco  says  to  Roderlcot  **OIye  me  thy  hand,  Roderlgo:  thou  bast 

taken  npalnst  TPP.  a  most  jii'^t  exeeptinn  " 

Many  other  examples  to  the  same  effect  might  be  cited  from  Mr.  White's 
book;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  lawyer  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  had  not 
at  some  peitod  of  his  llto  itofoted  special  attention  to  tlw  towa  of  his 
ooontry,  and  frequented  courts,  rtther  with  a  ^lew  to  preparlns  himself 
for  that  profaesion,  or  perhaps  as  clerk  to  some  lawyer  or  magistrate. 

Yet  stronger  evidence  of  liis  familiarity  with  legal  term?^  1??  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  plays  on  tliem.  for  to  do  this  successfuily  argues,  If  not 
the  habitual  use  of  them,  at  least  very  accurate  knowledge  of  their  mean- 
ings. In  section  23*  the  characters  are  made,  for  purposes  of  humor,  to 
employ  law  terns  in  an  absurdly  erroneous  way: 

**Btb.  Prove  thte,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  1*11  have  mine  aetlon 

of  battery  on  thee. 

**£:scal.   It  be  took  you  a  box  o'  the  ear,  you  might  have  your  action 
of  slander  too/' 

The  .same  is  true  in  tlie  following  passage  from  Love's  Labours  Lost: 

"In  manner  and  form  following,  sir;  all  those  three:  I  was  seen  with' 
her  In  the  manor  house,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form  and  taken 
following  her  into  the  park;  which,  put  together  Is,  In  manner  and 
form  following." 

And  still  more  la  It  true  In  the  succeeding  section,  65,  quoted  from 
that  play,  which  Is  too  long  to  copy  here;  and  also  In  this  Moerpt  from 

the  same  play: 

"Mar.   Not  fio,  gentle  beast; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  he.? 
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It  is  quite  plain  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  English  law  and  its 
peculiar  tomui  of  tzpreaston  would  not  liave  been  acquired,  even  by  a 
penon  of  his  latsHset,  witlioiit  special  study  ^  the  snbjeet  at  some  time; 

and  the  theory  of  Lord  Bacon's  authorship  of  the  plays  naturally  occurs 
to  one  in  reading  this  book,  wherein  the  frequent  and  apt  employment 
of  law  terms  Is  made  conspicuous.  We  are  gratified  to  note  that  Mr. 
White's  researches,  instead  of  making  a  Baconian  of  him,  have  caused 
bim  to  reject  that  bereey.  Baata  was  one  of  the  protoundest  and  most 
emdlte  lawyers  who  ever  lived;  but  Shakespeare  while  be  displayed  a 
knowledge  of  legal  rules  and  phrases  that  demonstrates  some  degree  of 
qpeclal  study  of  the  law.  does  not  exhibit  that  accuracy  In  the  use  of 
terms  and  statement  of  rules  that  would  be  expected  from  Bacon.  In 
truth,  he  frequently  blunders  in  this  regard,  as  occasionally  he  did  In  the 
geography  of  bis  plays.  For  example,  Bacmi  would  hardly  have  anployed 
the  word  "plea"  as  Shakespeare  did  in  describing  Shylock's  demand  for 
the  enforcement  of  his  bond.  (Sec.  84.)  Nor  would  he  have  trcnted  Bas- 
sanio's  tender  of  the  amount  of  the  bond  in  open  court  as  of  no  effect. 
In  fact,  one  can  not  think  of  Bacon  depicting  such  a  court  scene  as  we 
have  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  or  Indulging  in  the  puerile  reasoning  re- 
sorted to  by  Portia  to  evade  tbe  suit  of  Bhyloek:  a  scene  and  a  legal  doC" 
tHne  that  have  always  been  repudiated  by  lawyers  as  unreal  and  un- 
<*ounf1:  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  tbe  trial  of  Sir  John  Falftaff. 
In  truth,  men  of  the  bar  are  constantly  impressed  by  the  absurdity  of 
Judicial  proceedings  as  represented  on  the  stage,  and  Shakespeare's  court 
scenes  ara  as  little  true  to  reality  as  those  of  other  druoatlBts:  and.  on 
the  whole*  Sbakespsare's  onployment  of  legal  phrases  and  represents' 
tlons  of  proceedings  In  court,  are  beyond  donbt  those  of  an  amateur  instead 
of  a  master,  and,  properly  regarded,  they  argue  nc:rt!n?^f  In^^fprid  nf  for, 
the  Baconian  theory  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  If  Bacon  wrote  the  dramas, 
he  would  have  exhibited  less  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  procedure  of 
jurisprudence«  his  own  espectal  domain*  than  he  did  of  human  nature  and 
phlloeophy? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  And  verses  which  imply  that  Shakespeare  had  both 
a  rclfsh  and  a  reverence  for  law,  and  realized  that  its  influence  for  order 
is  dependent  on  consistently  enforclnc:  It.    (Sees.  20,  32.) 

Mr.  White's  booic  is  interesting  and  instructive:  interesting  because 
it  sheds  a  brl^t  light  on  <me  facet  of  Shakespeare^s  many-slded  genius, 
and  instructive  because  of  the  learning  and  Bch<darly  reeearCh  shown  In 
the  notes:  because,  too,  the  notes  greatly  assist  ths  ordinary  reader  to 
understand  the  quoted  lines;  and,  moreover,  are  a  eoneordnnro  to  all  the 
passages  In  Shakespeare  that  contain  allusions  to  rules  and  terms  of  the 
conunon  law.  Evidently  much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work;  for 
the  annotations  are  enriched  with  a  mass  of  historical  Infonnatlon  about 
the  oustoms  and  institutions  of  Sntfand  gleaned  tnm  authentic  sources; 
for  examples,  read  the  commentaries  on  section  191.  relating  to  trial  by 
battle,  and  on  the  right  to  sanrtunry,  discussed  In  section  311. 

Much  as  we  may  admire  the  perfect  poetry  of  tbe  plays  and  the  varieties 
of  character  portrayed,  ranging  from  peasant  to  king,  and  including  the 
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tmagtmwy  of  other  sphorai*  elfi,  tiAlries»  witchas*  KbOBts.  CalllMini, 

and  Pucki,  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  Shakespeare  until  we  realise  that 

his  keen  human  Interest  had  caused  him  to  acquire  an  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  positive,  everyday  affnlrs  of  men.  Those  affafrp  nr<^  rios^^ly  as?o- 
ciated  with  the  law  of  the  laud,  and  the  Commentarit  s  of  Mr  Whire  mike 
clear  the  fact  that  Shakespeare's  iuterest  in  the  law  was  nueh  as  a  great 
mind,  prone  to  study  the  various  phaees  of  life,  would  naturally  feeL 

The  Eably  Couirrs  of  Pknx.sylvam a. — By  William  H.  Loyd,  of  the  Frnia- 
delphia  Bar;  Oowen  Fellow  In  the  Law  School  of  ttie  UnlfersttJ  eC 
PennsylTania.  Boston:  Ttie  Boston  Book  Co.  1910. 

The  llrat  aettlemente  In  the  territory  now  Indnded  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  those  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  and  the  first  courts  of 
Justice  were  established  by  thnm.  Dutch  rule  and  Dutch  laws  came  to  aa 
end,  howevor,  in  1664.  when  Charles  11  granted  to  his  hrother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  ciffeivvmrls  James  II.  this  territory.  King  James'  charter  es- 
tablished uo  courts  but  gave  to  the  duke  full  power  to  correct*  punish, 
pardon  and  rule  all  the  inhabitants  according  to  laws  as  be  himself 
should  estaUish  which  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  reserr- 
ing  to  the  Crown  the  right  to  hear  appeals.  The  duke*s  governor,  bov* 
ever,  continued  in  his  service  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  magistrstes,  but 
English  jurisprudence  had  become  established,  and  both  the  common  law 
and  many  statutes  of  England  were  taken  by  the  judges  as  being  in  force 
at  once.  Seventeen  years  later  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  was  eriri^ed 
by  Charles  II  to  William  Penn.  He  arrived  at  New  Castle  in  October, 
1682,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint  six  justices  of  the  peace  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  province  had  been  divided  by  him  Into  alz 
countlea  and  courts  established  in  all  of  them. 

In  the  trial  of  cases  the  procedure  was  characteristically  stanple.  If 
the  plaintiff  failed  to  serve  his  process  he  wsa  non-eulted;  if  the  defend- 
ant failed  to  appear  judgment  was  entered  against  him.   If  both  parties 
were  pr»^sent  the  defendant  was  called  on  for  his  answer,  which  could 
set  up  any  defense  legal  or  equitable  or  claim  a  set-ofT.    The  law  re- 
quired the  pleadings  to  be  short  and  in  Ensrlish.    The  parties  would 
sometimes  leave  the  case  to  the  bench  without  a  jury,  particularly  in  the 
lower  counties,  but  If  a  jury  was  called.  It  consisted  Invariably  of  twelve 
men.   After  verdict  judgment  waa  entered  and  the  practice  snnrlved 
for  some  time  of  entering  Judgments  in  kind— <perhapa  reaching  a  clUaaz 
In  an  entry  of  judgment  for  "one  thousand  of  six-penny  nails,  and  three 
bottles  of  rum."    In  criminal  cases  the  sentences  were  usually  limited 
to  fines,  whipping,  or  the  stocks.   The  colonists  rould  not  spare  the  labor 
of  the  criminal,  nor  did  they  wish  to  support  him  in  Idleness:  hence  a 
sentence  of  impriBonment  was  rare.    But  for  high  crimes,  the  bloody 
sentences  of  England  of  that  day  seem  still  to  have  been  followed.  In 
1731  an  execution  took  place  at  New  Castle  which,  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  sajs 
the  author,  was  sensational  in  the  annals  of  the  colonies.  Catherise 
Bevan,  together  with  a  servant  named  Peter  Murphy,  were  indicted,  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  woman's  husband,  Henry  Bens. 
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The  conviction  would  seem  to  have  been  obtained  principally  upon  the 
confession  of  the  servant.  By  the  common  law  at  that  time  the  murder 
of  a  husband  by  his  wife  was  ijctlt  treason,  and  the  punishment  was  to 
be  drawn  and  burnt.  Aceordiugiy,  on  September  10,  ITol,  the  man  was 
httnged  and  the  woman  burnt  punuant  to  tbelr  tentauces.  A  grnaiome 
account  ot  tho  aJlatir  appears  In  Franklin's  '^Fannsjrlvania  Qasatto"  for 
September  23,  1731: 

"She  denied  to  the  last  that  she  acted  any  part  in  thf  murdf^r  and 
could  scarce  be  brought  to  own  that  she  was  guilty  of  cctiusfciitlng.  Neither 
of  tbem  said  mucii  at  the  place  of  the  execution.  The  man  seemed  pen- 
tlnent,  but  tbo  woman  appeared  bardened.  It  was  designed  to  strangle 
ber  dead  before  the  fire  could  toucb  ber;  but  its  first  breaking  out  was 
in  a  stream  which  pointed  directly  upon  the  rope  that  went  round  her 
neck,  and  burnt  it  off  instantly  so  that  she  fell  alive  into  the  flames,  and 
was  seen  to  struggle." 

This  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  sentence  and  execution  ot 
Catberlne  Hayes  for  the  same  kind  of  crime  which  was  carried  out  at 
Tyburn  in  tbe  year  1720.  (See  H  Am.  h.  Rev.  469.) 

In  1776  comes  on  the  outbreak  of  the  colonists  and  the  appearance 
docket  of  the  court  for  the  April  term  of  that  year  contains  the  following 
entry: 

"At  a  Supreme  Court  held  at  Phiiadelphia  for  tho  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania tho  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  tbe  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
France,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  and  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six;  and  continued  by  adjournment 
until- — t'ntll  wlien?  says  the  author.  Doomsday,  no  do^I^t-  for  this 
was  the  last  court  held  under  our  "Sovereign  Lord  George,"  and  the  date 
of  continuance  was  never  filled  in. 

A  conveDtlon  called  In  July,  17T6,  and  presided  over  by  Franklla,  drew 
up  a  constitution  wbleb  was  adopted  and  under  wbleh  Penn'a  charter 
was  discarded  and  new  officers  were  appointed  and  tfected.  This  con* 
stitution  lasted  only  fourteen  years,  but  it  prov!fl<»f1  for  a  Supreme  Court, 
courts  of  sessions,  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts.  In  17^0  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted  with  life  tenure  in  the  Judges  and  the  grouping  of 
the  counties  into  Judicial  circuits,  and  this  document  seems  to  bave  been 
tbe  fundamental  law  of  tbe  state  with  amendments  at  certain  times  until 
tbe  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1874. 

Mr.  I.oyd  pives  an  interesting  account  of  the  struggle  for  the  defeat  of 
courts  of  equity  Hp  says:  "One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  with 
which  the  coloulai  aUiuinistrator  had  to  deal  was  equity  jurisprudence. 
In  tbe  early  years  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  politics  entered  Into  the 
contest  for  Jurisdiction  between  the  Bnglish  court  of  chancery  and  tbe 
courts  of  common  law,  beclouding  the  issues  and  retarding  a  settlement 
of  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  Popular  dislike  pictured  the  chan* 
collorship  as  a  great  political  office  closely  identified  with  the  Crown,  and 
grudgingly  admitted  Its  importance  In  tbe  complex  judicial  system  of 
England."  Another  obstacle  to  tbe  Introduction  of  equity  Jurisprudence 
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was  the  primitive  social  oondltlons  that  prevailed  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated settlements.  There  was  snfTi(  ient  difficulty  in  thr  cnndnct  of  an 
ordinary  lawsuit  in  the  local  courts  without  adding  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  magistracy  by  requiring  them  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  unre> 
formed  eliaiicery  pleading  and  practice.  Tb»  colooUl  Judge  of  the  eevwi-  • 
teenth  and  eighteenth  oenturiee  was  In  knowledge  and  training  about  on 
a  par  with  the  English  Justice  of  the  peace  and  it  would  have  been  pre> 
posterous  to  expect  the  former  to  undertake  the  oflBce  of  chancellor  as  to 
impose  similar  duties  on  the  English  quarter  sessions.  When,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  trained  lawyers  began  to  make  their  influence  felt 
in  the  odoaies  disputes  and  misunderstandings  between  the  assombUes 
and  tho  governors  prevented  the  creation  of  or  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
cojsrts  of  chancery,  resulting  in  a  conflict  of  principles  and  practice  in  the 
several  provinces  far  too  intricate  to  be  briefly  described.  In  Wharton 
V.  Morris,  Chief  Justice  Mcl\*  u  ,  in  charging  the  jury  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  bond  payable  lu  lawful  current  money  of  Pennsylvania  could 
be  paid  la  depreciated  currency,  remarked  that  "The  want  of  «  court 
with  equitable  powers,  like  those  of  tho  chancery  of  England,  had  long 
been  felt  In  Pennsylvania.  The  institution  of  such  a  court,"  he  ob- 
served, "had  once  been  agitated  here,  but  the  houses  of  assembly,  ante> 
cedent  to  the  revolution,  succe.s.sfully  opposed  it;  because  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  increasing,  by  that  means,  the  power  and  iulluence  of  the 
governor,  who  claimed  It  as  a  right  to  be  chancellor.  For  this  reason, 
many  Inconveniences  have  been  suffered.  No  adequate  remedy  Is  pro- 
vided for  a  breach  of  trust;  no  relief  can  be  obtained  in  cases  of  cove- 
,  nants  with  a  penalty,  etc.  This  defect  of  jurisdiction  has  necos^nrfly 
obliged  the  court,  upon  such  occasions,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  jury, 
under  an  equitable  and  conscientious  interpretation  of  the  agreement  of 
the  parties." 

Tho  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  of  17es,  at  the  head  of 

which  was  James  Wilson,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  high  court 

of  chancery,  but  the  convention  refused  it.  So  ended,  says  the  author, 
the  last  effort  to  obtain  a  separate  court  of  chancery  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  much  was  conceded,  the  legislature  was  authorized  not  only  to  ex- 
tend the  equity  powers  of  the  existing  courts,  but  to  vest  them  in  such 
other  courts  as  they  ihould  Judge  proper.  But  the  latter  power  was  not 
exoreleed  by  the  creation  of  a  separate  court,  nor  were  eqitfty  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  ordinary  courts  in  a  systematic  manner.  From  lime  to 
time,  under  tb*^  (  nniiiulslon  of  sheer  necessity,  equltablp  jurlBdiction  was 
extended  by  a  series  of  acts,  the  mere  recital  of  which  is  wearisome. 
Delaware,  however,  whose  political  and  judicial  history  was  so  long 
and  80  intimately  associated  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  took  the  step 
dedlned  by  her  sister  commonwealth  nnr!  established  a  separate  court  of 
chancery  by  thn  ronstitnflon  of  June  12,  1792. 

The  work,  though  it  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  our  judicial  history. 
Is  one  to  be  commended.  It  is  the  result  of  research  work  in  the  Liaw 
School  of  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  aeries 
of  lectures  delivered  In  that  institution. 
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Index  Analysis  of  the  Fkderal  Statutks. —  (General  and  permanent 
law  (1789-1873.  Together  with  a  Table  of  Repeals  and  Amendmeate, 
'Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1911. 

Macaulay  describes  index  making  as  tb*  first  step  on  thi  ladder  of  UU 
«ratare  and  Minebodr  luw  laid  It  down  fbat  a  ImmIc  witboat  an  index 
would  be  nearly  as  naeleSB  aa  an  index  witbout  a  book.  Tbis  great  yoI- 

Tirno  of  1200  frrcnt  pnges  Is  a  preliminary  volume  to  Scott  and  Bonman's 
Index  Analysis  from  1873  to  1897,  and  was  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  the  law  staff  of  the  Congressional  Library, 
beaded  by  Ur.  Mlddleton,  G.  Penman  and  Mlae  K.  HcNamara— tbe 
writer  off  fbe  article  on  Tbo  Conatltntionalftr  off  tbe  Federal  Parole  Law 
in  tbis  issue. 

Though  the  book  Is  a  pmhllr  (tooument,  it  is  not  distributed  gratuitously 
but  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  nominal  price  of  $2.25  per 
Tfdume. 

Ths  Laws  of  Bnoiano. — A  complete  statement  of  the  whole  law  of  Eng- 
land. By  tbe  RiOHT  HowouBABLB,  ran  Earl  op  HALsmmr.  Lord  High 

Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  1885-1886,  1886-1  nnd  1895-1905,  and 
other  lawyers.   Vol.  XIV.   Philadelphia:  Cromarty  T.aw  Eook  Co,  1910. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  this  well  known  digest-commentary  of  the 
laws  of  England  contains  the  titles:  Execution,  Elxecutors,  Explosives, 
EztradiUon,  Ferriee.  Fbctoriea.  Funlly  Arrangementa,  and  Flaberlea.  All 
off  tbeee  subjeets  are  eveiydaT  anbjeets  off  diacnarion  and  adjndieation  In 
onr  Amerieui  eonrta  and  we  repeat  here  what  we  batre  said  before  that 
tbe  present  compilation  offers  to  the  American  lawyer  fbe  best  and  moot 
complete  synopsis  extant  of  tbe  laws  of  England. 

A  Tbeatisb  ok  Fedbbal  Cumtval  Law  and  Pbocbditib  witb  Fobxs  or 
InDicrvRNT  — By  wituAM  H.  Atwox,  U.  S.  Attorney,  Texaa.  Cbicaco: 

T.  H.  Flood  &  Co.  1911. 

This  is  a  very  well  written  treatise,  not  expanded  by  numerous  quota- 
tl<N»  and  eltatlona  of  tbe  Federal  law,  on  Federal  Crimea  and  FMeral 
Prooednre.  It  le  written  by  a  United  Statea  Dietriet  Attorney  wboee  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  adds  authority  to  his  statements.    It  will  be  a 

val'iable  and  convenient  hnnd  bock  for  the  criminal  prnrtltloner  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  until  the  coming  in  of  the  new  Federal  criminal  code 
in  January  next  year  it  will  be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  Federal 
criminal  praetlee. 

MODEKN  Theobies  OF  CRIMINALITY. — By  C.  Bebxaldo  de  QtTTSOs.  of  Madrid. 
Translated  from  the  Second  Spanish  Edition  by  Dr.  Alphonso  or  Salvio. 
Assistant  Profi  sso;  of  Romanre  Languages  in  Xortnwestern  University. 
With  an  American  preface  J}y  the  author,  and  an  introduction  by  W.  W. 
SlfiTBiaa,  ESQ..  of  Fbllad^pbia.  Boeton:  Little,  Brown  ft  Go.  1911. 

Tbe  American  Institute  off  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  la  doing  more 
tban  InyeBtigate  eyatema  off  criminal  procedure  in  other  countries  for  tbo 

purpose  of  comparison  with  our  own,  it  is  also  engaged  In  bringing  to  the 
Amerlrnn  lawyer  and  American  student  of  social  affairs  the  great  works 
of  foreign  writers  on  criminal  law  and  criminology,  which,  on  account 
of  being  written  in  foreign  languages  are  open  to  few  wbo  mli^t  desire 
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to  study  them.  Deeming  it  desirable  that  Important  treatises  in  foreign 
lantriiages  should  be  accessible  In  the  English  tongue,  the  president  of 
the  Association  shortly  after  Its  organization  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  such  treatises  as  in  its  judgment  should  be  translated  and  to  ar- 
range for  tbelr  pnUicatlmL  That  oommlttM  lias  In  two  jreani  teooi^t 
aboat  Uw  tnuulation  and  editing  in  this  emmltrf  of  nino  valnable  treatlaea 
of  this  character  and  tbo  treatlw  on  Modern  TbeorlM  of  Grtinlnologf  ia  the 
first  to  be  issued. 

The  author,  Bernaldo  DeQuiros,  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  leading  Spanish 
writer  on  criminology.  His  book  now  presented  for  the  first  time  In  the 
BngUah  language*  Is  a  eomplete  compendtom  of  tbe  salii]ect>  giving,  aa  It 
does,  a  oonctse  survey  of  at!  the  European  writen  on  erimlnal  aelenoe. 

It  might  almost  be  described  as  the  Index  to  the  writings  on  criminol- 
of^y.  hut  were  It  only  this?  its  plario  would  be  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the 
beginning  of  this  modern  criminal  science  series.  On  the  contrary.  It  not 
only  reveals  all  the  shades  of  thought  which  have  marked  the  develop- 
ment of  this  science,  but  It  distinguishes  between  the  different  theories 
and  draws  deductions  firom  the  controversies  of  dilferent  criminal  Jnrlata. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  In  this 
direction  Is  one  to  be  greatly  commended.  As  is  said  by  the  committee 
In  its  general  introduction  to  the  series:  "Study  by  experiment  and  com- 
parison In  the  domain  of  crime  and  criminals  before  the  law  is  de- 
manded In  this  day  and  generation.  All  this  has  been  going  on  in 
Europe  for  forty  years  past,  and  In  limited  fl^ds  In  this  country.  All  the 
branches  of  science  that  can  help  have  been  working — anthropology,  medi- 
rfne,  psychology,  economics,  sociology,  philanthropy,  penology.  The  law 
alone  has  abstained.  The  science  of  law  Is  the  one  to  be  served  by  all 
this.  But  the  public  in  general  an'd  the  legal  profession  in  particular 
have  remained  either  Ignorant  of  the  entire  eubject  or  Indifferent  to  the 
entire  scleatlllc  movement  And  this  Ignorance  or  Indifference  has  blocked 
the  way  to  progress  In  administration.  Tbe  Institute,  therefore,  takes 
upon  itself,  as  one  of  its  aims,  to  inculcate  the  study  of  modern  criminal 
science,  as  a  pressing  duty  for  the  legal  profession  and  for  the  thought- 
ful community  at  large.  One  Of  Its  principal  modes  of  stimulating  and 
aiding  thle  study  la  to  make  available  In  the  Bngllab  language  tbe  most 
useful  treatl.ses  now  extant  In  the  continental  languages.  Our  country 
has  started  late.  There  is  much  to  catch  up  with,  !n  the  rc?;Tiltf;  rcarhcd 
elsewhere.  We  shall,  to  be  sure,  profit  by  the  long  period  of  aiKuincut 
and  theorizing  and  experimentation  which  European  thinkers  and  work- 
ers have  passed  through.  But  to  reap  that  proflt,  the  results  of  their 
experience  must  be  made  accessible  In  the  Bngllsh  language." 

CaiMiXAL  FsYciioLooY. — By  Haxs  Gboss.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition  by  De.  Horace  M.  Kalixtt.  Lecturer  In  Philosophy  in 
Harvard  University.  With  an  American  preface  by  the  author,  and  an 
introduct'on  by  Joseph  Jabtrow,  Professor  of  Psychology  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  4b  Co.  1911. 

But  the  second  wwk  to  be  trandated  and  pnbllshed  by  the  committee 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  will  appeal 
to  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  and  investigators  than  the  Spanish 
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treatiM  on  Modern  Theories  of  Criminality.   ProfoBMr  GroM*  Criminal 

Psyrholopy  is  well  described  on  the  title  page  as  a  manual  for  Judges, 
j)rartltioners,  and  lawyers  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  book  ha» 
convinced  us  tliat  no  work  not  strictly  a  law  book  which  has  appeared 
In  tho  United  Statea  for  a  long  time  will  be  of  more  assistance  to  the 
criminal  lawyer  and  to  tbe  criminal  practitioner  tlian  tbe  one  liefore  ns. 
It  la  certainly  a  reproach  to  our  system  of  criminal  trials  that  any  per* 
son  pn^af^Afi  in  the  inquisition,  be  he  counsel  or  Judge,  and  charged  with 
the  solemn  duty  of  passing  on  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
one  indicted  for  a  crime  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  touch  with  what  the 
aeholaiv  of  tbe  world  liava  contribated  to  this  Imirartant  phase  of  human 
aHalra  and  of  civil  government  The  Inatitnte  in  opening  thia  learning 
to  the  American  lawyer  and  to  the  American  Jndge  la  rendering  a  dii^ 

tlnct  Pervloe  to  jub-tlcp  nnd  to  hTimnnfty 

We  cannot  help  taking  a  cursory  run  through  the  500  pages  of  this  vol- 
nme  and  quoting  here  and  there  the  author's  views  on  matters  of  striking 
interest  and  of  everyday  concern. 

The  author  does  not  give  much  value  as  a  truthful  example  of  feeling 
to  the  tears  of  a  woman  and  as  with  tears  so  he  says  it  is  with  fM^^ftf^t 
The  greater  number  of  fainting  fits  are  elthor  f^Uogether  false,  or  some- 
thing between  fainting  and  wakefulness.  Women  certainly,  whether  as 
prisoners  or  witneBtte»,  are  often  very  uncomfortable  in  court  and  this 
may  result  In  a  natural  fainting  fit,  but  although  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
beforehand  that  all  fainting  fits  are  eomediea  under  these  elrcumstancesi 
the  author  points  out  that  at  all  times  It  is  nece^ry  to  beware  of  de> 
f?!)t!on  Concerning  the  lack  of  judgment  of  a  woman  he  thinks  that 
ilieir  emotions  control  them  In  this  respect  and  quotes  from  an  old 
author  to  the  effect  that,  "If  criminals  were  left  to  women  to  be  tried 
and  punished  they  would  kill  them  all  In  the  Urst  burst  of  anger,  and  if 
one  waited  until  this  burst  had  subsided  they  would  release  them  all." 

Our  author  baa  this  to  say  of  feminine  honesty: 

'  Not  to  be  honest,  and  to  He.  are  two  different  things;  the  latter  la  posi- 
tive, tbe  former  negative,  the  dishonest  person  does  not  tell  the  truth,  the 
liar  tells  the  untruth.  It  is  dishonest  to  suppress  a  portion  of  the  truth, 
to  lead  others  into  mistakes,  to  fall  to  justify  appearances,  and  to  make  use 
of  appearances.  Tbe  dishonest  person  may  not  have  said  a  single  untrue 
word  and  still  have  Introduced  more  dlfflcultles,  confusions  and  deceptions 
than  the  liar.  He  is  for  this  reason  tiMUi  dant;!  lous  than  the  latter. 
Also,  because  his  conduct  Is  more  difficult  to  uncover  and  because  he  Is 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  liar.  Dishonesty  is.  however*  a  specially 
feminine  characterlf^tlc,  and  in  men  occurs  only  when  they  are  effpniin.itp. 
Real  manliness  atul  dishonesty  are  concepts  which  cannot  be  united. 
Hence,  the  popular  proverb  says,  "Women  always  tell  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  truth."  And  this  is  more  accurate  than  the  arcii«;ntlon  of 
many  writers,  that  women  He.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cririiiaal  courts 
can  verify  the  latter  accusation.  1  do  not  mean  that  women  never  He — 
they  lie  enough — but  they  do  not  lie  more  than  men  do.  and  none  of  us 
would  attribute  lying  to  women  as  a  sexual  trait.  To  do  so,  would  be  to 
confuse  dishonesty  with  lying." 

Many  people  will  recognise  this  picture: 

"The  fact  is,  that  woman  does  not  know  the  d'^flnlte  line  between  right 
and  wrong.  Or  better,  she  draws  the  line  in  a  dit^erent  way;  sometimes 
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mora  sharply,  but  in  the  main  more  broadly  than  man,  and  In  numj 
cases  she  does  not  at  all  understand  that  certain  distinctions  are  not  per- 
mitted. This  occurs  chiefly  where  the  boundaiies  are  really  unstable,  or 
where  it  is  not  oasy  to  understand  the  personality  of  the  sufferer.  Hence, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  make  woman  understand  that  state,  community, 
or  other  public  weal,  mtiet  In  and  for  themselves  be  sacred  against  all 
harm*  The  most  honest  and  pious  woman  is  not  only  withiout  consci*  ni  e 
with  regard  to  dodging  the  taxes,  she  also  finds  great  i^easure  in 
liaTing  done  so  sacceeefttlly.  It  does  not  matter  what  It  Is  she  smugRles. 
she  is  glad  to  smuggle  successfully,  but  sraugglinc:  is  not  as  mlplit  be 
supposed,  a  sport  for  women,  though  women  need  more  nervous  excite- 
ment and  sport  than  men.  Their  attitude  shows  that  they  ara  raanjr 
unable  to  see  that  they  are  running  into  danger  h'^rrinsr>  ihcv  nrp  vfnlat- 
ins  the  law.  When  you  tell  them  tliat  the  state  is  .lustitied  in  forbiddlnc 
smuggling,  they  always  answer  that  they  liATe  smuggled  Buch  a  veiy  lit* 
tie  that  nobody  would  miss  the  duties. 

"Women,  moreover,  do  not  understand  the  least  regulation.  I  frequently 
bave  had  cases  in  which  even  intelligent  women  could  not  see  why  it  was 
wrong  to  make  a  "small"  change  in  a  public  register;  why  it  was  wrong 
to  give,  in  a  foreign  city,  a  false  name  at  the  hotel;  or  why  the  police 
might  forbid  the  shaking  of  dust-cloths  over  the  heads  of  pedestrians, 
even  from  her  'own'  house;  why  the  dog  must  be  kept  chained;  and  what 
good  such  '▼exatlons*  could  do  anyway.  Again,  tiny  bits  of  private  prop- 
cTiy  are  not  safe  from  women.  Note  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  women 
understand  that  private  property  is  despoiled  when  flowers  or  fruit  are 
plucked  from  a  private  garden.  The  point  is  so  small,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
property  owner  makes  no  objections,  but  it  mns^  he  granted  that  he  has 
the  right  to  do  so.  Then  their  tendency  to  steal,  in  the  country,  bits  of 
ground  and  boundaries  Is  well  known.  Host  of  the  boundarf  oases  wo 
have  Involved  the  activity  of  some  woman. 

*^veu  In  their  own  homes  women  do  not  conceive  property  too  rigidly. 
They  appropriate  pen,  paper,  pencils,  clothes,  etc.  without  having  any 
idea  of  replacing  what  they  have  tnkon  away.  This  may  be  confirmed 
by  anybody  whose  desk  is  not  habitually  sacrosanct,  and  he  will  agree 
that  it  is  not  slovenliness,  but  defective  sense  of  property  that  causes 
women  to  do  this,  for  even  the  most  consummate  housekeepers  do  so. 
This  defective  property-sense  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  notorious  fact 
that  women  cheat  at  cards.  Croupiers  in  gambling  halls  know  things 
much  worse.  They  say  they  must  watch  women  much  more  than  men 
because  they  are  not  only  more  fre<{uent  cheaters,  but  more  expert  Even 
at  croquet  nnd  lawn  tennis  girls  arc-  mi -pr akn'  iy  Fnirn  t  al  out  cheating 
if  they  can  thereby  put  their  masculine  opponents  impudently  at  a  dis- 
advantage." 

Concerning  the  accuracy  of  representation  In  children,  authorltlrr,  Dr. 
Gross  says,  are  contradictory  Montaigne  says  that  all  children  lie  and 
are  obstinate.  Bourdia  corroborates  him.  Maudsley  says  that  children 
often  have  illusions  which  seem  to  them  indubitably  real  images,  and 
'Mittennaier  aays  that  they  are  snpeiflclal  and  have  youthful  fimeleiL 
Bzperience  In  practice  does  not  confirm  this  Judgment  The  mudt  espO' 
rienced  Herder  repeatedly  prizes  children  as  bom  physiognomists,  and 
Soden  values  the  disinterestedness  of  children  very  highly.  According  to 
Lobisch,  children  tell  untruths  without  lying.  They  say  only  what  they 
have  in  mind,  but  they  do  not  know  and  care  very  little  whether  their 
mental  content  is  objective  and  exists  outside  of  them,  or  whether  only 
half  real  and  the  rest  fanclfuL  Thla  Is  confirmed  by  legal  experienee 
which  shows  us,  also,  that  the  suhjectlve  half  of  a  child's  story  may  hs 
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Mattjr  JdAiitUled.  It  Is  cbaraeteriBtlcaUsr  dlfflerent  from  the  raal  event  and 
conftulon  of  the  two  Ib  ImpoeilUe. 

One  cannot  refrain  from  qnotiilg  this  delightful  comment  from  an  author 
cited  by  Dr.  Gross,  It  sums  up  so  well  the  different  treatment  received 
In  our  courts  by  the  poor  fellow  who  not  havinf?  whoro  to  lay  his  head, 
goee  to  sleep  in  an  empty  railroad  car  and  in  prumptly  skini  Lo  yrii>uu  iur 
troq^ase  and  the  raUroad  prealdent  or  board  of  directors  who  order  their 
employes  to  take  possession  of  the  city  street  or  crossing*  without  author* 
Ity  and  are  able  to  light  it  out  in  the  courts  for  years  wtih  no  thought 
of  any  criminal  process  against  the  men  who  deliberately  ordered  the 
trespass,  but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  triumph  If  at  tlie  end  the  people  are 
able  to  hold  their  property  against  the  great  marauder.  It  is  scandalous 
to  wkpty  a  pnrsSf  It  Is  Impertinent  to  misappropriate  a  million,  hut  it  is 
tmaamafaly  great  to  steel  a  crown.  The  shame  decreases  with  the  Incresae 
of  the  crime." 

Dress  as  an  indication  of  character  la  discussed  in  a  way  to  impref^a 
the  reader  and  make  him  readily  understand  bow  thorough  and  exteutiive 

the  author's  observations  have  been. 

"it  is  easy  to  write  a  book  on  the  signiiicance  of  a  man's  clothes  as  the 
expression  of  his  inner  state.  It  Is  said  that  the  character  of  a  woman 
Is  to  be  known  from  her  shoe,  but  actually  the  matter  reaches  far  l)eyond 
the  shoe,  to  every  bit  of  clothing,  whether  of  one  sex  or  the  other.  The 
penologist  has  more  opportunity  than  any  one  else  to  observe  how  people 
dress,  to  take  notes  concerning  the  wearer,  and  finally  to  correct  his  im- 
pressions by  means  of  the  examination.  In  this  matter  one  may  lay  down 
certain  axioms.  If  we  nee  -a  man  whose  cu:Lf  is  so  patchod  that  the 
original  material  is  no  longer  visible  but  the  coat  nowhere  shows  a  hole, 
if  his  shirt  is  made  of  the  very  coarsest  and  equally  patched  msterlal  but 
is  clean,  and  If  his  shoes  are  very  bad  but  are  ,s  hole  and  v.  tdl  polished, 
we  should  consider  him  and  his  wife  honest  people,  without  ever  malcing 
an  error.  We  certainly  see  very  little  wisdom  in  our  modem  painfully 
attired  "sports';  we  suspect  the  suggestively  dressed  woman  of  some  lit- 
Ue  disloyalty  to  her  husbuid,  and  we  certainly  expect  no  low  inclinations 
from  the  lady  dressed  with  Intelligent,  simple  reqMctahlllty.  If  a  man's 
general  appo;trnnce  Is  correct  It  indicates  refinement  and  attention  to 

particular  ihiuKS." 

Professor  Gross  was  born  in  1847,  In  Austria,  pursued  bis  university 
studies  at  Vienna  and  Graz,  and  qualified  for  the  law  in  1889.  He  served 
as  "Untersuchungsrichter'*  (examining  magistrate)  and  In  other  capacl- 
ties»  and  received  his  first  academic  aiipolatment  as  professor  of  criminal 

law  at  the  I'nlverslty  of  Czernowltz.  lie  was  later  attached  to  the  Ger- 
man University  at  Prague,  and  Is  now  professor  in  the  University  of  Graz. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  volumes  bearing  ou  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  and  upon  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the  science  of  crimi- 
nology. In  1893  he  issued  bis  'Handhucb  fur  Untersuchungrlcbter,  ala 
System  der  Krlmlnalistik.*'  a  work  that  reached  Its  fifth  edition  In  1808, 
and  has  been  translated  Into  eight  foreign  languages. 

Since  180«  hn^  bppn  thp  rtntor  of  the  "Archiv  fur  Ivriminalanthropol- 
ogie  und  Krimiaallstik. '  of  which  about  twenty  volumes  have  appeared. 
At  the  University  of  Graz  he  has  estahlished  a  Museum  of  Criminology. 

The  succeeding  volumes  of  this  Important  and  valuable  enterprise  will 
be  eagerly  awaited  by  everyone  who  has  read  the  two  already  published. 
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The  VifiicoTiiic  Cudk. — Translatt^d  from  the  oriKiiiu!  Latin,  and  edited  by 
S.  P.  Scorr,  mem])er  of  the  Comparative  Law  Bureau  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Boston;  Ttie  Boston  Book  Gomitany*  1910. 

Tills  Importent  legal  historical  document  appears  for  the  first  tims 
In  J^nglish  form  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comparative  Lnw  Bureau  of 
the  American  Bur  Association.  The  translating  and  editing  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Scott,  a  member  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  author  of  an 
ambitious  worlc  on  the  History  of  tbo  Hoorlsh  Empire  in«Ihirop6/'  A 
careful  examination  of  the  translation  and  an  equally  careful  reading  of 
Mr.  Scott's  somewhat  lengthy  and  wordy  preface  show  clearly  that  while 
the  translating  has  been  fairly  well  done,  the  editing  might  easily  have 
been  entrusted  to  more  competent  and  rritical  hands.  The  preface  is  of 
little  historical  or  legal  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  Code:  the  notes 
are  few  and  far  between  and  it  Is  erident  tbat  the  editorial  task  has  been 
lightly  undertaken.  No  history  of  earlier  Vlslgothlc  legislation  is  given, 
there  are  no  references  to  discussions  of  the  value  of  the  code,  and  no 
critical  or  scholarly  commentaries.  It  would  be  well  for  American  edlton? 
of  legal  and  historical  documents  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  excellent 
prefaces,  Introductions  and  notes  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Selden 
Society,  and  In  the  great  aeriee  of  Chronl^i  and  Memortala  published 
by  the  British  GoTemment  Surely  American  readers  are  entitled  to  some 
account  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Forum  Judicum  and  some  critical  dis* 
cusslon  of  its  legal  and  historical  background,  and  these  have  not  been 
furnished  In  the  present  instance. 

The  Visigoths  were  the  first  barbarian  people  to  establish  themselves 
In  the  territory  of  the  Roman  Empire.  From  their  first  settlement  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  empire  they  migrated  early  In  the  fifth  century  to 
southern  Gaul  an  d  Si  aln.  There  they  founded  a  strong  kingdom,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  1  ranks  and,  In  the  early  sixth  centry,  Visigothic 
power  became  confined  to  Spain.  The  lieglnnlng^  of  Vlslgothlc  Roman 
legislation  are  connected  with  the  names  of  two  kings  of  the  later  Mih 
century,  Buric  and  Alarlc  IL  It  was  In  606  A.  D.  that  Alarie  II  publlahed 
the  Lex  Rowuma  Yitigothwumt  or  Breviary,  to  supplant  all  older  law 
among  his  Roman  subjects.  The  substance  of  the  code  was  Thoodoslan, 
though  other  influences  and  sonrrps  can  be  traced,  especially  some  of  thi^ 
Scntcntiac  of  Paulus  and  the  s/ , / ?(f'v<f  of  Galus.  There  was  a  luiiTiins 
commentary  or  intcrprctatio,  probably  iurnished  by  poorly  educated  and 
degenerate  Roman  lawyers.  Poor  as  it  Is,  this  code  is  of  great  Importance 
in  that  it  greatly  Infiuenced  the  Franks,  who  took  it  over  with  their  con- 
quest of  southern  Gaul.  It  has  been  well  edited  by  the  German  Jurist 
Ilanpl  In  Spain  the  Breviary  of  Alar!'*  w.t?  mon  supplanted  as  a  cod© 
of  IvoiiKiii  1ji\v  by  a  more  national  colli'  rlnri  of  laws  applicable  to  both 
Goths  and  Komans.  The  beginnings  of  this  Lex  Visigothorum  can  be 
traced  to  the  national  edicts  of  King  Recared  at  the  time  of  his  eon- 
version  from  Arlanism  to  Catholicism,  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo  in 
r»89.  The  uniting  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Gothic  monarchy  natur- 
ally tended  to  create  a  body  of  national  legislation  applicable  to  Goths 
and  Romans  alike,  Roman  in  form,  and  largely  in  spirit,  and  showing 
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the  influence  oi  u  strong  church.  The  body  of  national  law  grew  steadily 
during  the  next  centniy*  especlBlIy  nnder  King  CblndMwinth  (842^i62), 
who  abolished  conflicting  onactments  and  mado  the  Lem  VUitfothorvM  a 
deflnlte  thing.  Under  Chlndaswinth's  son,  King  Receswinth  (652-672), 
the  rocTe  or  Forum.  Judicum,  was  offlcially  promulgated  and  strictly  en- 
entorced.  Subsequent  revisions  and  additlous  were  made  by  King  Erwig 
in  682  and,  in  the  last  days  u£  Uutiiic  rule,  by  King  i:^gica  (687-701),  but 
the  mass  of  the  laws  belong  to  the  ported  of  Chlndaswinth  and  Reces' 
winth. 

The  present  English  translation  of  the  Lex  Visirjothontm  is  from  the 
edition  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  published  in  1815.  The  code  Is 
organized  into  twelve  books,  of  which  the  first  two  are  Introductory,  relat- 
ing to  legal  agencies  and  the  conduct  of  cases  or  procedure.  Books  II  I- V 
have  to  do  with  dvO  and  iirtTate  relations  nnder  the  general  heads  of 
Marriage,  Natural  Lineage  and  Inheritance,  and  Business  Transactions. 
Book  >  VI  VIII  treat  of  Crimes  and  their  punishments.  Book  IX  has  to  do 
with  offences  against  the  stat^,  nnder  the  head  of  Fng:it'.ves  and  Refugees, 
■while  Books  X-XI  relate  to  questions  of  public  order  and  decency,  and  the 
treatment  of  foreign  merchants.  The  last  book  is  largely  devoted  to  severe 
legislation,  looking  towards  the  suppression  of  the  Jews  or  their  con- 
version, though  It  bsars  the  Impoelng  title,  "Conoeming  the  Prevention  of 
OflQcial  Oppression,  and  the  Thorough  Extinction  of  Heretical  Sects."  As 
a  whole,  the  code  Impresses  one  as  belne  what  It  has  well  been  called  by 
an  eminent  legal  writer,  *'a  verbose  and  lutile  imitation  of  Roman  codes." 
While  interesting  as  a  Christianized  adaptation  of  Roman  law,  it  has 
exercised  no  such  influence  on  Buropean  law  of  later  timee  as  Mr.  Scott 
attributes  to  It  Its  real  Importance  Is  conflned  to  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  even  In  this  connection  it  has  been  so  greatly  changed  and 
modified  that  only  a  few  resemblances  remain  and  these  not  of  the  best 
sort.  It  must  be  rerpembored  that  the  Vlslgothlc  Code  was  the  law  of 
a  decadent,  theocratic  state  and  practically  went  out  of  existence  as 
a  national  code.  When  it  was  revived  for  national  purposes  it  had  be- 
CMBe  archaic  and  has  been  so  greatly  changed  and  modified  that  the 
original  code  Is  more  of  a  legal  curiosity  than  a  document  of  vital  slg* 
nificance. 

The  publishers  of  this  edition  of  the  Visigothic  Code  deserve  praise  for 
the  attractive  mechanical  form  In  which  the  work  has  been  brought  out. 
The  proof  reading  has  been  carefully  done  and  the  book  will  make  a 
handsome  addition  to  any  lawyer's  library.  There  is  a  serviceable  index 

of  matters  treated  In  the  code  and  many  interesting  analogies  with  modern 
IPEral  forms  and  usages  can  be  found  by  inquiring  students.  It  is  to  be 
lioped  that  other  collections  of  laws  will  be  brought  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Comparative  Law,  but  care  should  he  exercised  to  sdeet  editors  who 
are  fully  competent,  both  legally  and  historically. 
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THE  JUDIOIABY  AND  THE  ADMINISTBATION  OF 

THE  LAW. 

The  .indicial  branch  of  the  gnvernmeni,  in  cominon  with 
all  the  other  branches,  is  established  and  maintained  bv  the 
people  and  is  eventually  answerable  to  the  people  for  the 
dae  performance  of  its  daties.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
deemed  above  criticism  or  reform,  notwithstanding  the  pe- 
culiar honor  with  which  its  high  daties  invest  it;  and 
whether  it  shall  be  criticaUy  examined,  and  how,  are  ques- 
tions of  expediency  rather  than  of  sacrilege.  There  are 
some  who  think  that  even  well  considered  criticism  of  the 
judiciary  should  be  wholly  avoided  as  likely  to  create  dis- 
trust and  impair  its  efficiency;  but  in  a  government  by  the 
people  no  part  should  be  exempt  from  examination  and  jiist 
comment,  in  the  etTort  to  cliork  abuses,  if  they  exist;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  judiciary  jjarticularly,  there  are  sound  rea- 
sons for  an  earnest  and  careful  examination  into  its  fulfill- 
ment of  its  high  duties. 

We  must  remember  that  the  judiciary  possesses  and  exer- 
cises the  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  and  that  this  power 
is  used  mthout  serious  question  from  the  people,  although 
the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  by  the  executive  branch 
would  be  viewed  as  revolutionary  and  by  the  legislative 
brancli  as  at  least  ill  advised.   In  this  respect,  whether  by 
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airogation  or  by  common  consent^  or  by  legislative  author- 
ity, the  judiciary  exercises  a  oontrol  over  the  individual  cit- 
izen which  tlie  legislature  rarely,  if  ever,  attempts  to  exer- 
cise and  which  the  executive  would  not  dare  to  exercise. 

Furthermore,  tJie  judicial  branch  oi  the  government  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  personal  responsibility  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  A  judge  of  a  lower  court  may  be  reversed  by 
a  higber  court;  but  however  mistakenf  or  even  corrupt,  be 
may  be,  be  cannot,  except  in  a  very  limited  dass  of  cases, 
be  held  to  liabUity  to  the  litigants  before  him,  or  even,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  to  the  people.  A  judge  of  the  court 
of  last  resort  is  not  only  free  from  personal  liability,  but 
he  is  not  even  suljject  to  the  correction  of  a  superior  tri- 
bunal. Theoretically  all  judges  may  be  impeached  for  malad- 
ministration of  their  office;  but  actually  the  risk  of  punish- 
ment is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible — ^and  it  is  in  fact  neg- 
lected. Kven  more  than  that,  the  judiciary  is  also  peculiarly 
relieved  from  personal  criticism.  The  lay  public  does  not 
understand  the  operations  of  the  courts,  and  does  not  know, 
except  in  the  most  general  way,  whether  or  not  they  are 
properly  discharging  their  functions.  The  lawyers,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  possessed  of  adequate  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  are  naturally  relnetant  to  assume  any  position 
that  suggests  hostility  to  those  to  whom  they  are  submitting 
the  interests  of  their  clients.  Then,  too,  the  judicial  oflice 
in  itself  lends  dignity  and  force  to  the  utterance  of  its  in- 
cumbents, and  this  tends  to  obscure  their  shortcomings. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  courts,  especially  those  of  last 
resort,  wield  a  power  which,  within  its  scope,  is  as  uncon- 
trolled from  without  as  though  it  were  despotic. 

Finally  the  courts,  particularly  the  finglish-speaking  jur- 
isdictions, administer  a  law  which  they  themselves  in  the 
main  define,  and  because  in  large  measure  the  law  deter- 
mines our  form  of  civilization,  the  courts  wield  an  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  world  which  few  lawyers  and 
still  fewer  laymen  comprehend.  The  advance  of  mankind 
toward  the  goal  of  peace  and  iiappiness  is  largely  in  the 
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hands  of  the  courts;  and  when  they  fail  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  they  delay  the  march  of  civilization  itself.* 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  privileges  history  has  in 
its  perspective  sometimes  brought  to  light  faults  in  the  judi- 
ciary which  were  not  always  oontemporaneonsly  recognized 
or  frankly  acknowledged,  and  that  individual  jndges  haye 
become  types  illustrative  of  non- judicial  qualities  marring 
and  preventing  the  due  administration  of  justice.  We  call 
to  mind  the  historic  example  of  the  judge  who  protested 
that  he  could  accept  gifts  from  suitors  without  being  thereby 
swerved  from  the  due  administration  of  tlio  law  and  without 
h.oing  bribed,  and  who,  though  he  poss<'ssod  ])o\vors  an  a 
philosopher  and  writer  that  will  make  him  ever  famous,  still 
stands  as  a  type  of  the  corrupt  judge ;  or  another  who,  car- 
ried away  by  personal  spite  and  hatred  of  the  adversaries 
of  his  king  and  religion — ^though  even  he  is  said  to  have  been 
unjustly  accused — ^bas  become  the  type  of  the  malignant 
avenger,  using  judicial  office  to  execute  his  personal  and 
malevolent  will.  There  were  several  judges  in  New  York 
City  during  Tweed's  unspeakable  regime  whose  misdeeds  do 
not  need  to  be  rehearsed,  but  who  have  become  tlie  type  of 
a  <'orriii)i  judge  in  a  democracy,  doininnted  by  a  man  or  a 
financial  interest  for  the  direct  and  open  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing  the  dne  and  inii)artial  administration  of  justice, — per 
haps  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  of  all  possible  types. 

The  reflections  invited  by  these  considerations  and  others 
that  readily  come  to  mind,  suggest  that  in  order  to  preserve 


'The  grnpral  ln<ilination  to  limit 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
fradom  of  speeeb,  so  u  to  cfxclode 
the  free  criticism  of  judicial  offirrrs 
for  Judicial  act8  is  illustrated  by 
«nne  recent  cases  u  well  as  1^ 
the  resentment  which  ban  followed 
some  recent  and  well  circulated 
public  utterances  on  this  snbjrat. 
These  naturally  provolir'  ri:r-  fiiii--.- 
tlons  whether  by  extension  of  their 
lirinclple  the  jndlctary  is  to  become 
^^:lCTOsan(•t  arvl  ^iryond  critlcl  rn. 
and  whether  the  protection  of  our 


mrirantp^fl  frrrdnni  of  f^porch  de- 
mands the  erection  of  warning  sig* 
nalB.  See  Matter  of  Manhelm,  113 
A  pp.  Dlv.  136,  lawyer  rebuked  for 
writing  u  letter  of  criticism  to  a 
Judge:  Matter  of  Rockmore.  127 
App.  Dlv.  TjOO,  lawyer  suspended  for 
making  charges  against  a  judge  ia 
pnweedlngs  to  review  his  decision! 
In  rv  Tliatcher,  89  N.  i:.  Rip. 
(Ohio),  lawyer  disbarred  lor  crit* 
Iclslni;  a  judge  nominated  tor  re> 
election.  S(!e  also  0  Col,  lAw  Rev, 
IZZ  (Dec..  1909). 
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our  liberties  and  to  maintain  the  highest  interests  of  man- 
kind, the  judiciary  should  not  be  free  from  just  criticism 
of  its  acts,  even  though  that  cntieism  be  contemporaneoiiB. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  proper,  and  it  is  in  fact  an  appro- 
priate tune»  to  inquire  how  far  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  national  and  state,  fulfills  its  purpose  of  the  due 
administration  of  justice  according  to  law;  whether  there 
is  room  for  improvement;  whether  local  or  other  conditions 
impose  limitations  which  hinder  or  prevent  the  due  adminis- 
tration yf  justice;  wheUier  specific  suggestiuus  lor  improve- 
ment may  be  made,  an(],  generally,  whether  any  profitable 
observations  may  be  made  on  the  judicial  system  or  the  judi- 
ciary. 

In  approaching  these  grave  problems,  it  is  essential  to 
understand  something  at  least  of  that  historic  past  from 
which  the  active  present  has  grown  by  evolution,  and,  be- 
cause in  almost  all  English-speaking  jurisdictions  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  country  is  traceable  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider,  at  least  briefly, 
the  precedent  English  conditions. 

In  England  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  a 
life  tenure,  and  the  conii)uiidation  that  was  paid  to  them 
for  their  services,  together  with  the  state  aM<i  dignity  that 
surrounded  their  oHice,  were  such  as  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment the  highest  culmination  of  the  professional  career.  The 
method  of  selecting  judges  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  law  courts,  although  there  may  have  been  other  courts 
in  which  equally  efficient  methods  were  adopted.  In  the 
law  courts  appointments  were  made  from  only  a  special 
order  of  practitioners  of  law  known  as  barristers,  who  alone 
were  authorized  to  appear  before  the  court  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  who  by  long  established  convention  did  not 
usually  come  into  immediate  contact  with  their  clients,  but 
were  engaged  for  the  clients  by  their  solicitors.  Wlien  argu- 
ments or  trials  became  necessary,  the  choice  of  a  barrister 
to  represent  tlie  client  was  commonly  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  solicitor.   The  result  of  this  division  of 
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function  was  that  if  the  barrister  attained  distinction  in  his 
profession,  it  was  throngh  the  impress  which  he  made  npon 
his  fellow  practitioners,  the  attorneys  or  solicitors.  His 
position  at  the  bar,  therefore,  was  determined  by  expert 
opinion.  The  consequence  was  that,  although  polities  en- 
tered into  jndidal  appointments  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
nevertheless  the  appointments  were  necessarily  made  from 
among  the  leaders  of  the  bar — that  is  to  say,  from  among 
men  who  had  established  their  posiliun  in  the  judgment  of 
experts. 

These  coiKlilions  existed  In  "Rneland  for  many  years 
and  particularly  during  the  formative  period  of  the  common 
law,  and  notwithstanding  some  notable  exceptions,  they  had 
the  practical  effect  of  insuring  almost  always  a  high  stand- 
ard of  appointments  to  judicial  office  and  high  principles  of 
judicial  morality.  It  was  under  this  system  of  appointment 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  were  developed  and 
so  firmly  established  that  they  dominate  the  law  of  today, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  almost  all  English-speaking  com- 
munities. 

Conditions  like  these,  however,  have  not  generally  pre- 
vailed in  this  country.  Except  possibly  for  an  inconsider- 
able period  of  tinio,  the  distinction  between  barrister  and 
solicitor  has  not  been  observed.  When,  therefore,  an  attor- 
ney at  law  has  achieved  a  high  position  and  become  known 
as  a  leader  of  his  bar,  his  success  has  been  due  not  merely, 
or  perhaps  not  even  largely,  to  the  impress  which  he  has 
made  upon  his  fellow  practitioners,  but  rather  to  the  im- 
press which  he  has  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  lay  public. 
This  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time  when  the  affairs 
of  large  monetary  interests  are  so  much  a  matter  of  public 
concern  that  their  attorneys  are  frequently  in  the  public  eye. 
The  lay  pnblic,  however,  is  not  eonipetent  to  .indole  witli 
entire  ncmvHoy  of  th**  (jualifieations  of  such  sitecia lists  as 
attorneys  at  law,  Tlieir  judi^^nicnts  are  made  in  the  ronsfh 
and  necessarily  include  elements  which  lead,  or  tend  to 
lead,  to  serious  error.   Thus  it  happens  that  the  men  of 
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hig-hest  legal  abiluy  m  a  given  community  are  not  always 
those  wlio  have  made  the  greatest  popular  reputation,  nor 
are  the  leaders  of  the  bar  always  the  ablest  meniljers  of 
their  profession;  that  is,  they  are  not  either  the  most  learned 
in  the  law,  or  the  most  intellectoaliy  capable  of  dealing  "with 
complicated  legal  questions,  or  even  best  able  to  give  prac- 
tical counsel  in  practical  affairs.  There  are  many  men  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law,  especially  in  the  large  com- 
mercial centres,  whose  competency  for  their  profession  is 
founded  upon  a  more  soIi<jl  basis  than  that  of  their  better 
known  contemporaries. 

Ap:ain  the  judicial  office  has  never  been  so  attractive  as  a 
reward  of  ])rofessional  success  in  this  country  as  it  has  heen 
in  Entrland.  While  always  difmified  and  respected,  it  has 
never  been  surrounded  with  the  state  or  accompanied  with 
the  emoluments  which  are  there  established.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  it  has  offered  little  inducement  except 
a  purely  sentimental  one  to  the  successful  practitioner  at  the 
bar.  In  almost  all  our  communities  at  the  present  time  the 
acceptance  of  the  judicial  position  involves  a  financial  sacri* 
fice,  if  the  appointee  has  already  established  even  a  fairly 
remunerative  practice. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  after  the  revolution  the  justices  were  appointed ;  but 
this  method  of  selec  tion  often  carried  with  it  unquestion- 
able evils  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  consequently 
the  people  tried  the  experiment  of  an  elective  judiciary. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  upon  a  dis(tussion  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  systems,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  experiment  of  popular  election  certainly  did  not  succeed 
in  conspicuously  bettering  prior  conditions,  and  the  profes- 
sional and  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  judiciary  seems 
on  the  whole  to  be  greater  where  the  judges  are  elected  than 
where  they  are  appointed. 

This  brief  sl^ctch  makes  apparent  one  notable  fact — that 
the  particular  causes  tendins:  to  elevate  the  fittest  members 
of  the  bar  to  the  bench  which  existed  in  England  have  al- 
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most,  if  not  quite,  disappeared  in  this  country,  and  tliat 
there  are  no  corresponding  conditions  now  among 
US.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  has  frequently  been  to 
choose  the  more  mediorce  members  of  the  profession,  and 

thus  to  prodnce  in  many  cases  the  anomalous  situation  of  a 
judiriary  whicii  doos  not  command  the  intellectual  respect  of 
the  bar  wliicli  practices  before  it. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  influences  which  bear  upon  the 
personal  selection  of  the  judiciary.  There  is,  however,  still 
another  influence  at  work  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
more  potent  than  any  which  depends  upon  personal  char- 
acter. 

The  English  common  law  as  a  system  of  jurisprudence  . 

be^jjan  to  take  form  in  the  middle  a^jes  when  scholastic  meth-  j 
ods  of  thought  dominated  the  entire  intellectual  world.  | 
These  estahlislied  a  stanrlard  of  technical  los^ic  which,  when 
carried  to  extreme,  as  it  often  was,  degenerated  into  fan- 
tastic quibbles.  In  the  domain  of  the  law  this  spirit  resulted 
in  technicalities  of  procedure  and  of  substantive  rights 
which  in  time  became  insupportable  in  their  hardship  and 
injustice,  and  attempts  at  remedy  were  frequent.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  these  attempts  is  the  statute 
which  resulted  in  that  large  class  of  actions  at  law  known 
as  "actions  on  tfio  case.*'  Judicial  proceedin2:s  were  insti- 
tuted by  ori^^iiiiil  writs,  which  were  writs  issued  by  the  clerks 
in  chancery  to  the  sheriff,  directing  the  sheriff  to  produce 
the  defendant  in  court  on  a  day  certain  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  plaintiff.  These  writs  briefly  described  the 
nature  of  the  action.  Such  was  the  conservatism  of  the 
clerks,  however,  that  they  declined  to  issue  writs  in  any  case 
for  which  they  could  not  fmd  a  precedent  among  their  own 
records.  Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  which  directed  the 
ciprks  til  issue  new  writs  upon  refpiest,  even  in  new  cases, 
the  statute  providing,  however,  that  the  new  writs  should 
be  issued  in  cases  which  were  similar  (in  consimiU  msu) 
to  those  which  were  already  embodied  in  the  precedents. 
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These  new  actions  were  known  as  actions  on  the  case,  and 
they  considerably  and  beneiiciaiiy  extended  the  scope  of 
legal  remedies.  Again,  however,  the  conservatism  of  the 
profession  was  such  that,  even  with  this  aid^  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  was  not  broadened  beyond  certain  narrow 
confines.  These  seemingly  irremediable  limitations  in  the 
procedure  and  remedies  of  the  law  courts  led  to  the  ulti- 
mately great  enlargement  of  the  extra  legal  system  known 
as  the  court  of  chancery.  Even  the  court  of  chancery,  how- 
ever, which  was  modeled  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was 
largely  dominated  by  the  same  spirit  of  scholasticism.  Its 
doctrines  were  excellent,  but  its  procedure  was  complicated, 
technical,  long-drawn  ont,  and  expensive. 

The  scholastic  spirit,  however,  eventually  passed,  and 
with  its  going  a  new  bnt  long  delayed  independence  of 
thought  developed  which  penetrated  even  to  the  conservative 
ranks  of  the  lecral  profession.  The  struggle  between  the 
new  and  the  old  continiiod  for  inany  years,  and,  with  the 
intervention  of  Mansfield  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  a  host 
of  lesser  lights,  ended  in  a  great  defeat  of  the  ancient  scho- 
lastic ideals  and  rigor.  In  this  country  particularly  there 
has  been  a  violent  departure  from  the  past.  The  revolt, 
however,  went  too  far.  The  remedies  adopted  were  often 
hasty  and  ill-considered,  and  were  sometimes  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  adoption  of  codes  of  procedure,  which  were 
intended  to  do  away  with  the  hardships  of  the  older  law, 
have  introduced  in  their  stead  complexities  and  technicalities 
quite  as  great  as  those  that  previously  existed.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  have  proved  to  be  an  evil  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  cure  for  evils.  At  the  same  time  with 
the  revolt  against  technicality  came  a  loss  of  that  sense  of 
strict  respect  for  precedent  which  was  also  a  part  of  the 
schohist ic  system.  * '  Suhstantial  justice ' '  became  the  shibbo- 
leth, and  in  the  prnto«?t  against  scliolasticism,  technicality, 
and  rigor,  the  desire  for  careful  and  rigorous  thinkiTi<r  fell 
largely  into  abeyance.  Legal  principles  became  confused. 
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blurred,  and  sometimes  so  completely  lost  to  view  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  rediscover  them.   This  work  is 

now  being  done  by  the  better  class  of  law  schools,  but  these 
are  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Their  pupiis  are  only 
just  hpginning  to  attain  the  years  tluit  are  essential  to  full 
infhn  n 'e  at  the  bar  and  to  availability  for  judicial  office. 
Meanwiiile,  however,  during  the  transition  from  the  techni- 
calities of  the  conmion  law  to  the  broader  and  new  science, 
there  has  intervened  a  period  which  has  been  largely  char- 
acterized by  formless  legal  thinking.  The  result  has  been 
embodied  both  in  the  statutes  and  in  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  and  has  therefore  done  an  incalculable  harm,  which 
win  require  many  years  of  effort  to  counteract 

There  is  still  a  third  influence  which  has  been  potent  to 
embarrass  the  administration  of  the  law,  particularly  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  unprecedented  increase  in  litigation. 
In  a  busy  court  at  the  present  time  the  individual  justices 
will  sometimes  render  more  decisions  in  a  year  than  their 
most  illustrious  predecessors  rendered  in  a  lifetime.  Haste 
has  invaded  the  halls  of  justice^  and  because  of  the  usual 
complexity  of  legal  questions  has  had  its  inevitable  effect. 

These  tiiree  influences^the  absence  of  a  fixed  standard 
in  the  selection  of  the  judiciary;  the  overturning  of  ancient 
legal  concepts  with  only  a  tardy  substitution  of  newer  and 
clearer  modes  of  thinking ;  and  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
mass  of  litigation — co-operating  with  the  natural  frailties 
of  human  nature,  carelessness,  prejudice,  and  even  ( on  up- 
tion,  have  been  the  main  deterioratins:  influences  at  work  in 
embarrassing  the  due  administration  of  justice  and  are  the 
main  causes  for  criticism  of  the  judiciary,  when  such  causes 
exist.  Let  us  now  determine,  if  we  can,  the  actual  effect  of 
ihrir  operation. 

In  projecting  our  work  on  this  subject  we  sent  out  about 
350  circulars  asking  for  replies  to  certain  questions  from 
four  selected  classes* of  men  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  a  single  dass  within  the  State.  These  classes 
were: 
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1.  The  men  who  were  regarded,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion obtainable,  as  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  their 
respective  commnnities. 

2.  Members  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion prominent  in  their  res|)0('tive  communities,  and 
generally  not  members  of  tlK^  bar,  bnt  professors 

in  oolleges  ensrnired  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
political  science  and  kindred  subjects. 

3.  Monihers  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association 
who  graduated  in  the  decade  from  189.1  to  1904, 
who  have  located  iu  other  coinmunities  and  who 
mis^ht  be  considered  to  represent  a  younger  and  not 
80  well-established  an  element  in  active  practice  as 
the  members  of  class  1 ;  and 

4.  Commissioners  on  TTniform  State  Laws  appointed 
by  the  governors  of  states. 

5.  In  New  York,  the  single  class  addressed  consisted 
of  men  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association. 

The  questions  contained  in  onr  eircnlar  were  as  follows : 

1.  Is  the  bar  in  your  local  community,  or  in  your  state, 
content  with  the  jnesent  administration  of  the  law? 

2.  If  any  dissatisfaction  exists,  is  it  directed  ap^ainst 
the  procedure  of  tlie  courts  or  against  the  intellect- 
ual or  other  iricaiiacity  of  any  class  or  of  any  indi- 
viduals among  the  judiciary,  and  does  it  exist  gen- 
erally or  is  it  confined  to  any  particular  members  or 
class  of  members  of  the  bar! 

3.  How  would  you  answer  the  preceding  questions 
with  reference  to  the  opinions,  not  of  the  bar,  but 
of  the  lay  public? 

4.  If  you  have  any  personal  views  with  respect  to  the 
matters  embodied  in  the  foregoing  questions,  will 
you  state  them  in  so  far  as  they  may  contain  sug- 
gestions for  action  by  the  bar! 

We  received  no  replies  from  Arizona,  California,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah  and  Vermont,  fifteen  states  and  one  territory*  lii 
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one  of  these  instances  our  letter  went  to  the  chief  justice  of 
the  highest  court,  who  humorously  replied  that  he  plead- 
ed his  privilege,  that  his  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him." 

We  received,  however,  replies  from  the  following  states 
and  territories: 

Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Connecticut, 
3;  Delaware,  1;  Florida,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  3; 
Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Louisiana,  1; 
Maine,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Middgan,  2 ;  Missouri, 
3;  Montana,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1; 
New  Jersey,  1 ;  New  Mexico,  4;  New  York,  6 ;  North 
Dakota,  2;  Pennsylvania,  2;  South  Carolina,  2; 
Tennessee,  3;  Texas,  1;  Virginia,  1;  Washington, 
2;  West  Virginia,  1;  Wisconsin,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 
Thirty-one  states  and  one  territory;  fifty-five  re- 
plies. 

These  replies  are  not  numerous,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  cir- 
culars sent  out  did  not  average  more  than  seven  to  any  one 
state,  our  inquiries  produced  results  in  about  sixty-six  p^-  - 
cent  of  the  states  to  which  they  were  sent  and  elicited  an- 
swers from  about  sixteen  per  cent,  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  This  is  a  larprer  percentage  than  perhaps  could 
have  been  uxpectcd.  Few  lawyers  thus  addressed  could 
be  expected  to  entrust  criticism  to  those  with  whom  tlicy  had 
no  personal  acqnaintance.  It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  almost  all  the  rerilies  wliicli  we  received  came  from  law- 
yers in  active  practice  and  a  goodly  proportion  from  among 
those  whom  we  were  led  to  regard  as  the  leaders  of  the  bar 
in  their  respective  communities.  Many  of  our  correspond- 
ents are  of  national  reputation  and  all  of  them  are  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  conservative  element  of  the 
profession.  Their  judgments  bear  the  mark  of  careful  and 
conservative  statement  and  not  one  of  them  seems  to  be  th6 
expression  of  a  radical,  or  even  of  an  aggressive,  spirit  of 
reform. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  replies  which  we  received, 
it  is  most  instructive  to  note  that,  out  of  55  replies,  32,  or 
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considerably  more  than  half,  indicate  positive  dissatisfaction 
amoni!^  the  members  of  the  bar  with  the  administration  of 
.justice  in  their  respective  localities.  These  are  divided  as 
follows : 

Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  ^fichigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Nortii 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Washington.  Nineteen  states  and 
one  territory  out  of  the  31  states  and  1  territory 
from  which  we  received  replies. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  bar  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was,  on  the  other  hand^  expressly  asserted 
in  communications  from  Arkansas,  Connecticut  (opinion  di- 
vided), Florida,  Georgia  (opinion  divided),  Maine,  Michi- 
gan (in  one  communication ;  another  was  emphatically  to  the 
contrary),  New  Hampshire,  New  York  (in  which  the  senti- 
ment is  stated  to  be  divided), in  South  Carolina  (opinion  di- 
vided), and  West  Virgiiua,  and  with  the  trial  courts  in  Wash- 
ington. The  encomiums  of  our  Arkansas  correspondent 
upon  the  law  of  his  state  seem  worthy  of  exact  quotation. 
He  says:  **We  have  a  practice  remarkably  free  from  tech- 
nicalities and  one  which  seeks  only  the  justice  of  the  case, 
and  onr  system  of  jnris])rudeMee  is  reasonably  just  and  pro- 
gressive.'' So,  too,  in  New  Hampshire,  it  was  stated  that 
the  "system  is  convenient,  simple  and  effectual.'* 

The  opinions  were  so  emphatic  in  so  many  instances,  that 
there  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the 
courts  actually  administer  the  law  and  it  seems  so  apparent 
that,  in  an  age  of  economic  improvement  in  mechanical  and 
induf^trial  machinery,  the  procedure  of  the  courts  is  in  many 
instances  an  economic  absurdity  as  compared  with  what 
might  l)e,  that  the  suirsrestion  of  a  ^Missouri  eorres|)ondent 
for  a  Lau  yers*  Cnnrjrrss  to  eonsider  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  seems  pertinent  and  forcible.  Tt  is  assuredly 
not  merely  speed  that  is  wnntod,  but  (as  one  correspondent 
from  Nebraska  strikingly  expresses  it),  lawyers  should  ap- 
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p  roc  late  that  clients  will  patronize  courts  when  they  do  jus- 
tice; he  suggests  greater  opportunity  for  a  preparation  of 
the  facts  and  the  substantive  law  instead  of  making  a  science 
of  procedure,  as  at  present;  he  says  that  present  procedure 
has  dethroned  respect  for  the  courts.  A  Tennessee  corre- 
spondent suggets  the  amendment  of  procedure  to  avoid  de- 
lays, to  diminish  continuances  and  to  administer  justice  with- 
out haste  and  without  delay.  A  Pennsylvania  correspondent 
suggests  a  reform  through  the  relaxation  of  technical  rules 
of  evidence,  the  adoption  of  a  principle  that  no  cause  shall 
fail  througii  mere  technicalities^  that  there  shall  be  no  re- 
versal except  for  substantial  error;  and  that  justice,  surer, 
swifter  and  cheaper,  shall  be  the  aim  of  our  judicial  system. 
An  Iowa  correspondent  suggests  that  public  opinion  should 
emphasize  a  speedy  and  effective  law  enforcement  and  then 
a  way  would  soon  be  found  to  accomplish  it  An  Illinois 
correspondent  attributed  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  to  the 
absence  of  ethical  standards  at  the  bar,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  individual  conscience.  Many  suggestions  for  a  reform 
of  administration  came  from  New  York,  such  as  a  ditTeren- 
tiation  of  the  work  of  the  courts  (as  is  done  already  in  New 
York  County)  by  the  institution  of  negligence  calendars, 
commercial  calendars  and  other  calendars,  presided  over  by 
different  judges;  a  corrected  procedure,  having  adequate 
machinery  for  reaching  results  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  technicalities  and  re- 
finements, the  total  abolition  of  legislative  interference  with 
procedure  and  the  entire  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the 
legislative  power,  with  the  absolute  power  in  the  judiciary  to 
regulate  procedure.  A  Nebraska  correspondent  said  that  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Bar  Association  every 
committee  report  and  every  address  but  one  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  administration  of  the  law.  In 
Indiana  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  courts  should  pay 
more  attention  to  the  rii^hts  of  liticrfints  (as  though  the 
courts  existed  for  anything  else!),  and  our  correspondent 
pointed  to,  for  practical  illustration,  a  client  who  was  finan- 
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cially  ruined  by  his  suecesisiul  efforts  to  secure  the  rights 
which  were  ^ally  awarded  to  him.  From  Louisiana  came 
the  suggestion  that  the  hope  of  the  courts  lies  in  the  elevation 
of  the  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar  to  cover  education 
and  d^aracter. 

Before  touching  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  judiciary 

itself,  as  set  forth  in  our  correspondence,  we  will  indicate 
two  other  elements  in  the  present  aduiiiii.sUaUoii  of  the  law 
which  are  suggested  as  causes  for  dissatisfaction,  but  for 
which  the  judiciary  is  hardly  responsible,  though  it  might 
do  much  to  mitigate  their  evils.  These  are  the  evils  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  incapacity  of  members  of  the  bar. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  system  as  causing  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  bar  were  attributed  either  wholly  or  in  part  to 
the  procedure  in  Gonnecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  KentndEyy 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Of  this 
procedure  it  was  said  by  a  Connecticut  correspondent  that 
it  is  i)eKi:iiiiiig  to  })e  complicated  under  tlie  code,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  it  would  l>e  well  to  destroy  the  code  and  begin 
again.  lie  added  that  ch)se  adherence  to  the  forms  of  plead- 
ing is  to  be  deplored.  Of  Delaware  it  was  said  in  substance 
that  not  one  of  the  reforms  elsewhere  since  the  Hilary  Bules 
of  1843  in  England,  or  indeed  those  rules  themselves,  have 
been  adopted,  that  the  court  is  powerless  to  permit  amend- 
ments, that  its  pleading  and  practice  is  most  inadequate  and 
that  the  law  permits  and  requires  a  non-suit  on  technicali- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  and  in  curious  contrast,  it  was  said 
of  Arkansas  that  while  its  system  of  jurisprudence  merits 
the  encomiums  which  we  have  already  cited,  the  very  lax 
rules  respecting  admission  to  the  bar  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  practice  had  permitted  the  admission  of  many  unworthy 
members  and  that  the  bar  had  degenerated  on  account  of  the 
freedom  of  practice,  while  in  Iowa  it  was  said  that  the  easy 
civil  procedure  makes  slovenly  lawyers. 

From  OUT  correspondents  the  faulty  and  unsatisfactory 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  was  the  subject  of  special 
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remark  in  Kentucky  and  Texas,  aii<l  iu  Fennsyivania  it  was 
said  the  criminal  law  is  too  uncertain. 

The  jury  system  received  a  considerable  share  of  condemn- 
ation. A  very  prominent  Louisiana  lawyer  earnestly  urged 
the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury,  except  in  criminal  cases,  stat- 
ing that  after  a  long  life  of  active  practice,  he  could  only 
characterize  it  as  a  delusion,  a  snare  and  a  fraud,  and  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  results  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice  in 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used.  Ad- 
verse comments  on  it  were  also  made  by  writers  in  North 
Dakota,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska  and 
Now  York.  In  New  York  onipliasis  was  laid  on  the  lack  of 
proper  at^coramodations  for  juries,  on  the  inexcusable  waste 
of  jurymen's  tii7ie,  and  tlie  universal  disinclination  to  jury 
duty,  rosultini^  in  a  jnn^  serviro  of  loss  than  averatre  ability 
and  intelligence.  In  Kentucky  tlio  ]t rant  ice  of  juries  in  crim- 
inal cases  was  condemned,  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
immunity  ordinai  ily  meted  out  to  election  officers,  gamblers 
and  murderers.  In  Texas  it  was  said  that  the  criminal  law 
is  lax  and  punishment  rare.  In  Nebraska  it  was  said  that 
the  jurors  are  too  often  intellectually  incompetent  and  that 
the  ambulance  chRsers  only  are  satisfied.  In  North  Dakota 
it  was  said  that  the  jurors  are  too  often  i^orant  of  the  Enier- 
lisb  lan^niage  to  understand  the  proceedinsrs.  From  Pennsyl- 
vania it  was  said  that  the  jury  system  is  out  of  place  and  no 
unanimous  verdicts  should  be  required.  From  Nortli  D.'t1:nta 
came  the  sugjLi:estion  for  a  bench  of  tliree  ju(iL''es  to  determine 
facts  and  law  in  all  civil  actions,  and  from  Connecticut  a 
recommendation  of  the  election  of  jurors,  with  a  salary^  to 
sit  with  the  judge,  in  minor  cases  two,  in  major  cases  four, 
with  a  lax^r  jury  still  in  crimiual  cases  involving  the  pos- 
sibility of  heavy  penalties,  but  without  the  requirement  of  a 
unanimous. verdict  in  such  cases;  all  of  such  jurors  to  be 
intelligent  and  unprejudiced. 

Delay  in  the  courts  invited  frequent  adverse  criticism.  Tn 
some  instances  this  was  aili  ibuted  to  the  lawyers,  notably  in 
Indiana,  Connecticut,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  New 
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Hampshire  (the  latter  in  one  county  only).  In  Connecticut 
one  of  our  correspondents,  in  order  to  show  that  delay  was 
not  tho  fault  of  the  courts,  pointed  to  tho  far^t  that  lie  had  re- 
cently had  two  trials  of  one  case,  and  two  appeals  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  state,  one  ordering  a  new  trial,  and  an- 
other finally  disposing  of  the  cause,  all  between  October  and 
May.  But  delay  in  the  courts  was  assigned  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Missouri^ 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Carolina.  In  Indiana  the  delay  on  appeal  was  particularly 
mentioned,  and  attributed  to  inadequate  machinery ;  while  in 
Kentucky  the  court  of  appeals  was  commended  for  its  zeal- 
ous activity.  In  Michiaran  the  delay  in  the  United  States 
Court  was  emphasized.  Our  correspondents  commented 
generally  on  faults  of  the  system  not  attrihutable  to  the 
judiciary,  though,  perhaps,  the  judiciary  ndght  by  taking 
thought  minimize  some  of  these  faults. 

The  incapacity  of  the  bar,  not  of  course  the  whole  bar, 
but  of  a  sufficient  part  of  it  to  cause  comment,  was  mentioned 
by  correspondents  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Montana  and  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Massachusetts  correspondent  emphatically  refers  to  the  bar 
of  his  state  as  a  body  of  hip:h  intet^rity  and  ability,  Ihouf^h 
even  he  admitted  a  few  trickv  members,  and  an  occasional 
dishonorable  one.  In  Arkansas,  as  alrea  ly  stalcfl,  our  corre- 
spondent specifically  refers  to  the  simple  |)raetice  which  he 
praises,  as  responsible  nevertheless  for  a  marked  degenera- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  the  bar; and  our  Iowa  correspondent 
remarked  that  the  civil  procedure  was  so  easy  that  it  makes 
slovenly  lawyers.  In  Maine  it  was  said  that  the  bar  might 
at  least  maintain  the  morale  of  the  profession  if  it  did  not 
remedy  the  procedure.  A  Michigan  correspondent  expressed 
the  view  that  half  of  the  bar  of  that  state  is  not  reasonably* 
(]ualilu  (],  aud  he  contrasted  it  unfavorably  with  the  quali- 
fications exacted  from  and  possessed  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, emphasizino-  whnt  he  dopmod  a  technical  and  antiquated 
procedure,  which  perhaps  the  bar  could  change  if  it  would. 
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In  New  Jersey,  although  there  was  no  reflection  on  the  bar, 
the  statement  was  made  that  the  recent  proposed  amend- 
•  ments  to  the  New  Jersey  constitution  which  would  have 
changed  the  antiquated  system  of  conrts  into  a  sjrstem  far 
in  advance  of  any  existing  so  far  as  we  know  in  any  Ameri- 
can state,  were  rejected  chiefly  oil  account  of  the  popular 
distrust  of  anything  proposed  by  lawyers.  In  Wyoming  it 
was  said  that  the  bar  as  well  as  the  bench  fails  to  appreciate 
that  the  object  of  codes  and  procedure  is  the  prompt,  certain 
and  systematic  disjwsition  on  the  merits  of  controversies 
brought  before  tlie  courts.  In  New  Mexico  the  bar  was  crit- 
icized for  the  useless  examination  of  witnesses,  for  prolong- 
ing arguments  on  immaterial  points  of  law,  its  bad  pleadin  g 
and  unnecessary  or  technically  improper  motions.  In  Illi- 
nois it  was  said  that  in  criminal  trials  the  lawyers  exercised 
too  great  freedom ;  that  the  difSculty  is  largely  with  the  law- 
yers and  that  a  better  class  of  lawyers  is  imperative.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  bar  associations  were  criticized  for  their 
supineness  in  permitting  political  parties  to  make  unfit  nom- 
inations for  judicial  position  without  criticism  or  remon- 
strance, and  for  tlieir  inactivity  uL'-ainst  unfit  attorneys.  In 
New  Hampshire  attorneys  were  criticized  for  such  delay  as 
there  is,  and  our  correspondent  remarked  that  he  knew  no 
remedy  against  clients  for  overloading  the  best  lawyers  with 
work.  One  of  our  New  York  correspondents  suggested  that 
some  rule  or  practice  should  be  adopted  to  avoid  waste  in- 
cident to  inexperienced  advocates,  so  as  to  require  some  cer- 
tificate of  fitness  before  their  admission  to  conduct  a  trial  or 
argument.  Another  suggested  that  the  County  of  New  York 
in  particular  is  suffering  from  incompetent  advocates,  due 
to  the  joining  in  one  man  of  two  separate  powers,  attorney 
and  counsel^  and  that  there  will  never  be  a  comy^etent  body 
of  advocates  until  a  system  is  devised  which  shall,  however, 
be  American  and  not  Kn,<?lish,  becanse  a  cla^s  distinction 
will  not  do  in  this  country.  He  did  not  suggest  the  outlines 
of  such  a  system. 
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Leaving  our  system  of  jiirispradence  with  its  inherent  de- 
fects, its  antiquated  and  inefficient  procednrei  its  uneducated 
or  slovenly  or  unethical  bar,  its  nninteUig^it  and  incompe- 
tent jury,  its  inexcusable  delays,  and  coming  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  judiciary  as  our  correspondents  see  it,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  we  chose  no  malcontents,  or  rabid  reformers 
or  faiialics  or  recognized  aeitators,  but  conliiKil  ourselves  to 
prominent  and  leading  Jawycr.s,  to  their  sn|)po!=odly  intoUi- 
gent  and  hard  working:  juniors,  to  studious  ])olitieal  scien- 
tists, and  to  coinniissi oners  on  uniform  state  laws,  and  this 
is  what  we  find  by  them  charged  against  present  members 
of  the  judiciary: 

Intellectual  and  other  incapacity;  bad  personal  habits; 
improper  political  activity;  proneness  to  play  politics;  ab- 
sence of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  their  office,  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, to  the  public;  that  the  judges  confine  themselves  too 
closely  by  leofal  technicalities;  that  they  hold  cases  too  long; 
that  they  are  lazy;  that  they  are  dominated  by  local  influ- 
ence; that  they  are  lacking  in  ]eu^;.l  ability,  or  are  of  less 
than  average  ability;  that  ilicy  aro  unduly  active  for  re- 
election ;  that  tlioy  permit  delay;  that  they  are  temperamen- 
tally unfit ;  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  judsres  in  review 
of  whose  decisions  they  sit;  that  they  misuse  their  patron- 
age; that  they  are  of  mediocre  or  inferior  quality;  that  they 
are  guilty  of  conduct  worthy  of  criticism;  that  they  are 
grossly  unfit  (one  complaint  of  unfitness  because  of  habitual 
drunkenness  was  made) ;  that  their  individual  judicial  con- 
duct has  been  the  subject  of  scandal;  that  they  are  subject 
to  corrupt  influence;  that  they  wilfully  disregard  the  rights 
of  individuals;  that  they  are  guilty  of  excessive  zeal;  that 
they  are  of  uuflue  temper;  that  they  have  too  .c:reat  regard 
for  their  iTersonal  frionds;  that  tliey  are  susceptible  to  out- 
side influence^;  that  Ihey  miseonceive  their  function:  thfit 
they  are  partial  to  certain  classes  of  lititrants,  notably  large 
corporate  and  financial  interests;  that  they  are  under  the 
control  of  lecrislators  or  politicians,  or  are  influenced  by  po- 
litical considerations;  that  they  do  not  command  respect  or 
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confidence;  that  they  are  inferior  or  Beeond-rate  men^  or  of 
a  low  order  of  ability;  that  they  are  sot  the  best  lawyers,  nor 
lawyers  of  the  highest  standing ;  that  the  best  members  of 
the  profession  will  not  take  judicial  position;  that  they  are 

physically  fec})le;  that  they  are  intellectually  weak;  that 
they  are  icfnorant  of  the  procedure  of  tlieir  com  Is ;  that  they 
depart  from  it;  that  they  decide  iudividnal  cas(\s  aud  not 
the  law;  that  they  are  not  well  seasoned;  that  tliey  have  not 
the  judicial  temperament ;  that  they  lack  robust  courage  and 
independence;  that  the  elective  judiciary  is  not  satisfactory; 
that  they  abuse  the  poor;  that  they  pay  too  great  heed  to 
the  technicalities  of  procedure;  that  they  are  weak  in  grasp- 
ing and  holding  to  legal  principle  and  for  that  reason  their 
decisions  are  often  conflicting  with  each  other  and  most  un- 
satisfactory in  that  they  give  poor  reasons  for  a  correct  de- 
cision ;  that  it  is  a  common  remark  that  yon  cannot  tell  what 
the  next  decision  of  the  court  on  the  same  point  is  g:oing 
to  be,  and  tlie  case  law  h  in  a  chaotic  state;  that  they  decide 
cases  justly  enonirh,  l)nt  their  opinions  are  written  with  such 
a  feeble  irrasp  of  lecral  prinr  iple  that  one  cjiTinot  e\*tract  any 
rule  of  law  from  them  (and  this  of  a  supreme  court);  that 
the  opinions  show  a  lamentable  feebleness  both  in  English 
style  and  in  logical  and  lawyer-like  reason;  that  local  and 
minor  judges  are  subject  to  insidious  political  influences; 
that  the  character  and  calibre  of  minor  judges  is  deplorable, 
and  that  the  minor  justices  are  unfit. 

Now  it  must  not  be  understood  that  these  complaints  all 
come  from  one  locality,  or  that  many  of  them  were  made 
of  the  judir  iary  of  any  one  state,  or  that  in  general  they  were 
considered  to  apply  to  all  of  the  jndit  iary  of  a  locality,  or 
that  all  of  tliem  nre  of  equal  weight  nnd  importance,  but  the 
sif^iTiLT  and  collecj ion  of  all  the  speciiic  complaints  resulted 
in  this  rather  horrible  display  of  shortcomings  among  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary.  Generally  speaking  the  judiciary  is 
elective,  and  these  are  the  kind  of  men  whom,  it  seems,  the 
people  have  elected  as  judges.  Tt  cannot  be  said  that  these 
faults  characterize  the  entire  judicial  system  of  any  single 
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commonwealth^  they  merely  exist  within  it,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  justice  with  which  is  lodged  the  power  to 
pnnish  for  contempt  and  to  which  is  due  the  traditional  re- 
spect for  the  ministers  of  the  law,  which  we  give  to  or  with- 
hold as  we  please  from  the  executive  or  learislators,  but  must 
perforce  yield  to  the  judiciary  and  their  decrees. 

It  licrhtons  the  darkness  of  this  dismal  picture  to  know 
that  from  Massachusetts  comes  the  assurance  that  the  judi- 
ciary are  of  absolute  and  unquestioned  integrity,  and  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  jndicial  ability;  that  from  Indiana, 
though  every  voter,  however  ignorant,  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  practice  law,  comes  the  statement  that  no  canons  of 
judicial  ethics  are  necessary^  and  that  Indiana  has  no  better 
citizens  than  her  judges — that  they  are  honorable  and  in- 
telligent and  have  the  confidence  of  the  bar;  that  in  New 
Hampshire  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  bench;  that  in  Con- 
necticut the  judiciary  has  the  confidence  of  the  bar;  that  in 
Texas,  while  there  is  no  Mansfield  or  Marshal],  iliore  are  no 
inferior  judi^es,  that  their  character  is  never  impugned, 
that  they  are  honest  and  upright;  that  in  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
cept the  minor  judiires,  they  are  generally  upright  and  hon- 
orable ;  that  in  Kentucky,  as  a  rvle,  their  judges  are  consid- 
ered honest;  from  Iowa,  that  they  are  for  the  mo$t  pari  hon- 
est; from  Missouri  that  it  is  the  system  rather  than  the  judi- 
ciary which  is  at  fault,  and  that  the  criticism  of  the  judiciary 
is  frequently  unfair;  and  from  Tennessee  that  the  judiciary 
are  not  incapable. 

In  several  of  the  states  where  the  judiciary  lias  been  so 
criticized,  it  is  attributed  to  the  method  of  nomination  and 
election  for  political  or  partisan  reasons,  in  others  to  the 
meagre  salaries  of  the  judiciary. 

It  now  remains  to  set  forth  the  attitude  of  the  lay  public 
as  reflected  in  our  correspondence.  Of  this  it  was  quite  gen- 
erally said  that  the  public  was  not  sufficiently  advised  to 
give  intelligent  criticism,  and  an  Iowa  correspondent  sug- 
gested that  if  the  public  would  emphasize  speedy  and  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  the  judges  would  soon  find  a  way 
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to  accomplish  it.  In  Delaware,  Indiana,  New  Mexico  a  ad 
Virginia,  it  was  said  that  the  public  is  satisfied;  in  Georgia, 
lUiuois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts^  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Montana  and  PennBylvania,  that  it  is  dissatisfied;  in 
Colorado,  that  it  generally  finds  fault,  but  owing  to  ignorance 
of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  rules  of  procedare  and 
the  delay  inddent  to  their  execution,  this  is  not  entitled 
to  weighty  consideration*  This  dissatisfaction  manifests 
itself,  it  is  said  in  Colorado,  in  eritidBm  of  delay;  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  lack  of  confidence;  in  Montana,  in  criticism  of  the 
politics  of  the  bench ;  in  Maine  and  New  Jersey,  in  criticism 
of  the  delay;  in  ^Tainc^,  also,  of  confusion  in  the  statutes;  in 
Missouri,  that  it  is  udt  confined  to  a  criticifTn  of  procedure, 
but  extends  to  criticism,  frequently  unfair,  of  the  character 
of  the  individnals  composing  the  judiciary;  in  New  York 
varions  answers  considered  the  public  as  indifferent  or  as 
generally  having  confidence,  while  others  considered  it  as 
dissatisfied  with  the  law  and  its  administration  as  annoying, 
as  too  complicated,  as  incomprehensible  and  too  technical,  as 
bewildering,  as  uncertain,  as  a  mystery,  and  as  too  expen- 
sive, while  others  condemn  espedally  the  administration  of 
the  law  of  negligence,  and  the  delay  and  waste  of  time  inci- 
dent to  frequent  attendance  in  court  without  beine:  reached. 
In  Virginia  it  uas  said  that  the  pui)]tc  criticizes  the  met  hod 
of  usinc:  the  i>atronas:e  in  the  United  States  courts  which 
might  be  mitigated,  it  was  suggested,  by  some  consultation 
with  attorneys  of  the  bar  of  the  court.  In  Wyoming  the  dis- 
satisfaction  is  said  to  be  dne  to  delay  resnlting  in  the  mis- 
carriage of  jnstice;  in  Texas  to  the  "damage  snit  industry," 
and  the  fixing  of  liability  on  corporations  by  jnries  regard- 
less of  their  negligence,  an  evil  which  might  be  remedied, 
it  was  suggested,  by  statntory  compensation  for  nninten- 
tional  personal  injuries  and  by  chancring  the  character  of 
the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  so  as  to  permit  him  to  indi- 
cate his  opinion  of  the  evidence.  In  South  Carolina,  it  was 
said  that  the  layman  criticizes  the  law\'er  and  that  profes- 
sional ethics  are  abused ;  in  Illinois  that  the  people  usaally 
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take  a  purely  seUKsli  view;  in  Kentucky  that  tliey  regard  the 
criminal  law  as  hopelessly  inadequate;  in  Indiana  that  they 
criticize  the  delay,  and  that  they  express  an  unintelligent 
dissatisfaction;  that  they  fail  to  understand  professional 
ethics,  and  too  often  identify  the  lawyer  with  the  client;  in 
Alabama  that  only  a  Bmail  proportion  know  of  Hie  operation 
of  the  courts;  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion is  increasing  and  is  suspicious  of  the  protection  of  spe- 
cial interests ;  in  Illinois  that  laymen  believe  tiiat  the  courts 
protect  the  law-breakers;  in  North  Dakota  that  laymen  com- 
plain chiefly  of  the  delay  in  the  supreme  court;  in  New 
Hampshire  fhat  they  uniiil<  ]Ii<^^<nitly  scoff  at  the  delay  and 
expense  of  litigation  ;  in  Tennessee  that  they  lament  the  pol- 
itics in  the  courts;  in  Nebraska  that  they  regard  the  } joints 
made  by  lawyers  as  absurd  and  as  resulting  in  the  technical 
deprivation  of  rights,  and  that  they  deplore  the  frequent 
release  of  crinnnals  on  technicalities ;  in  Missouri  that  they 
feel  a  greater  dissatisfaction  than  the  lawyers;  and  in 
Washington  that  the  lay  public,  taking  them  as  a  mass,  are 
not  sufficiently  instmcted  to  appreciate  the  defects  which 
the  lawyers  find,  hut  that  sufficient  criticism  has  filtered 
down  from  the  bar  amonir  the  public  to  induce  a  feelinc:  of 
lack  of  respect  rather  than  of  anything  stron*?er  for  tlie 
supreme  court.  In  Wisconsin  it  is  said  that  the  lay  public 
is  more  dissatisfied  than  lawyers  with  the  results  and 
methods  of  judicial  procedure. 

It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  these  reports  are  merely  the 
interpretation  of  lay  sentiment  by  legal  practitioners.  But 
one  surprise  lurks  in  all  this  comment,  and  that  is  tiiat  no 
one  of  the  critics  so  much  as  mentions  any  complaint  of  the 
abuse  of  the  power  of  injunction.  Apart  from  this,  however, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  popular  criticism,  however  unin- 
tellip^ent  or  ill  advised  it  may  seem  to  be,  sees  nothinar  to 
condemn  which  the  lawyers  themselves  in  their  respective 
communifios  have  not  in  the  main  already  discerned. 

There  are  many  suggestions  among  our  letters  for  meth- 
ods of  improvement. 
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From  ("olorado  couie  suir,i;estioiis  for  the  rcinovaloi'  tJie  ju- 
diciary from  politics  ;tlie  iiicroase  of  judicial  salaries  to  war- 
rant acceptance  of  the  office  l)>  the  more  competent  and  abler 
members  of  the  bar,  lonp:er  terms  of  office  to  remove  judges 
from  the  influence  of  the  rabble,  but  that  no  radical  or  revo- 
lutionary methods  should  obtain;  from  Indiana,  that  the 
judges  should  be  required  by  law  to  clean  their  dockets  and 
make  a  periodical  report  of  their  condition  to  the  governor; 
from  Lonisiana,  that  the  salary  and  length  of  term  should 
he  increased,  and  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  reform  "bf 
legal  procedure,  including  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  ex- 
cept in  criminal  cases;  from  Missouri,  that  unless  lawyers 
seriously  and  promptly  undertake  the  reform  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, the  lay  public  will  do  it;  from  Montana,  that  steps 
having  been  taken  to  secure  better  qualifications  on  the  part 
of  the  bar,  there  should  then  be  secured  to  judges  a  life 
tenure  of  oiBce  and  a  high  salary;  from  New  York,  with 
practical  imanimity,  that  there  should  be  a  radical  change  of 
procedure  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  the  abolition  of 
technicalities,  the  English  procedure  being  referred  to  as 
furnishing  an  admirable  and  ready-made  model  for  improve- 
ment; one  correspondent  hopelessly  expresses  the  view  that 
because  of  the  elective  system  the  mediocrity  of  the  bench 
is  permanent;  from  South  Carolina,  that  there  should  be  a 
thorough  ('h;mue  of  procedure  to  reduce  technicalities  and 
etYect  simplilication  and  d^'-^pntcli :  from  New  Mexico,  that 
a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  and  appointment  of  its 
judiciary  is  absolutely  essential;  from  Illinois  that  there 
should  be  a  careful  study  of  British  methods  of  procedure 
and  that  there  is  an  imperative  need  of  a  better  class  of 
lawyers;  from  Connecticut  that  every  law-suit  should  be 
made  a  complete  settlement  of  all  dispute  between  the  liti- 
gants, so  that  a  judgment  should  be  an  effectual  general  re- 
lease in  respect  thereto,  except  of  the  rights  expressly  es- 
tablished by  the  judgment;  from  ^lissouri  tliat  there  should 
be  a  lawyers*  congress  to  consider  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law;  from  Alabama,  that  judges  should  be 
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elected  by  members  of  the  bar ;  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
bar  associations  should  actively  interfere  to  compel  the 
political  parties  to  make  good  nominations;  from  Tennessee^ 
that  tlie  salnries  should  be  increased,  that  the  judiciary 
should  be  appointive  for  longer  terms  and  with  eligibility 
for  re-election,  though  another  correspondent  from  Tennes* 
see  recommended  ineligibility  for  re-election;  from  New 
York  that  the  jadges  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  a  life  teriEL  and  that  the  judges  should  be  selected  f rcnn 
the  active  bar;  from  Washington  that  the  judicial  elections 
should  be  separated  from  the  political  elections;  that  the 
terms  should  be  extended,  and  the  salaries  increased,  particn. 
larly  in  the  cities  where  expenses  are  greater,  but  rural  jeal- 
ousy is  recognized  as  a  bar  to  this  discrimination;  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  dec  ision  of  a  jury  should  not  be  required 
to  be  unanimous,  that  the  time  for  the  determination  of 
cases  should  be  shortened,  and  the  right  of  appeal  curtailed. 

Such,  in  brief ,  are  the  suggestions  for  reform  which  eman- 
ate from  onr  brothers  in  the  profession.  Before  dedacing 
our  own  condnsions,  however,  it  is  appropriate  to  advert  to 
a  discussion  by  Simon  Fleiscbmann,  Esq.,  of  the  Buffalo 
bar,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Assodation  in  1905.  He  adopted  a 
method  similar  to  that  selected  by  us  for  ascertaining  the 
sentiment  of  tlie  bar  in  other  communities,  and  it  developed 
an  overwhelm ing  disapproval  of  the  present  method  of  elect- 
ing judges.  He  stated  that  the  answers  which  he  received 
showed  great  unanimity  of  opinion  and  that  the  conclusions 
were  that  political  activity  and  influence  rather  than  legal 
ability  determined  the  selection  of  judges  in  nearly  all  of 
tKe  states  and  territories;  that  as  a  rule  they  are  impartial, 
but  only  fairly  competent ;  that  they  have  not  a  full  measure 
of  the  confidence  of  the  bar  and  public;  that  the  men  best 
fitted  to  be  judges  are  not  usually  upon  the  bench;  that  the 
most  favorable  reports  as  to  character,  ability  and  freedom 
from  political  considerations  in  their  selection  come  from 
appointive  states,  which  are  also  the  eastern  and  older  com- 
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mimities.  It  was  also  generally  reported  to  him  that  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  whether  eoUectively  or  through  bar  associa- 
tionSy  exerted  little  infiuenoe  in  the  eeleotion  of  the  judges, 
though  lawyers  individually  and  as  active  politicians  had 
in  some  localities  much  inflnenoe.  Mr.  Fleischmann's  final 
eonclnsion  was  that  the  character  and  ability  of  the  bendi 
are  governed  practically  by  the  tone  and  demands  of  the 
average  public  sentiment  in  a  given  locality^  rather  than  by 
the  particular  system  through  which  the  sentiment  assert^ 
itself. 

We  have  briefly  sunmiarizod  the  general  results  of  the 
present  system  of  administering  the  law  as  seen  by  our  cor- 
respondents. Their  letters  point  to  a  dangerous  unrest  and 
distrust  pervading  the  country,  which  should  be  allayed 
if  we  are  to  make  a  substantial  advance  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress, or,  perhaps,  even  avoid  a  serious  unheaval  in  the  body 
politic.  They  indicate,  therefore,  a  problem  of  the  gravest 
character,  the  solution  of  which  is  of  the  highest  import  to 
every  citizen.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  gravity  of  the 
problem,  these  letters  exhibit  a  curious  helplessness  on  the 
part  of  the  legal  profession  in  meeting  it.  In  Ww  first  place, 
while  there  is  expressed  a  very  ronsirlprnbU'  dfi::;rpe  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  com- 
plaints partake  more  of  the  nature  of  griiT7d>ling  than  of 
a  conscious  and  earnest  protest  against  conditions  which  are 
fraught  with  serious  perils.  They  indicate  little,  if  any,  ef- 
fort to  achieve  better  things.  In  the  second  place,  they 
indicate  a  weakness  of  which  the  bar  must  take  full  account 
in  its  efforts  at  reform,  and  that  is  the  singular  lack  of  in- 
fluence which  it  exercises  in  the  community  at  large.  Thus  a 
valuable  series  of  reforms  in  New  Jersey  was  defeated,  ac- 
cordin.2:  to  one  corresponrh  iit,  largely  beeanse  it  emanated 
from  the  bar  and  was  therefore  distrusted  by  the  people. 
So,  too,  the  failure  of  the  'Mudiciary  Nominators"  iii  the 
City  of  New  York  (who  several  years  ago  put  forth  and 
actively  supported  a  judiciary  ticket  of  remarkable  strength) 
to  secure  more  than  an  insignificant  number  of  votes  for 
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their  candidates  is  of  rerent  memory.  In  the  third  place, 
and  more  important  iliau  the  others,  is  the  indication  of  help- 
lessness aflforded  by  the  suggestions  for  reforms  which 
emanate  from  our  correspondents.  With  all  due  respect, 
none  of  them  is  fundamental  or  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 
For  a  single  example  of  deficiency,  we  may  point  to  the  fact 
that  no  correspondent  suggested  a  code  of  judicial  ethics, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  be  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  if  a 
code  is  required  for  the  bar,  whose  duties  are,  of  course,  im- 
portant, a  similar  code  is  even  more  essential  In  the  ease  of 
the  judiciary,  whose  duties  to  the  community  are  still  more 
important. 

No  concern  of  man  on  earth  is  so  vital  as  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  We  of  tlie  le^al  profession,  retained  in 
behalf  of  our  clients  to  see  that  they  receive  justice,  owe  it 
to  them  to  understand  the  gravity  of  this  need.  We  must 
sec  that  the  problems  which  it  creates  are  not  to  be  treated 
lightly  or  in  the  belief  that  palliative,  temporizing,  or  super- 
ficial measures  will  suffice.  We  must  see  that  they  call  for 
revisory  and  constructive  work  of  the  highest  character,  de- 
manding the  best  that  we  have  in  us  to  give.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  it  devolves  upon  us  to  address  ourselves  without 
<lolay  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  we  oui^ht  to  re- 
solve to  join  hands  at  once  in  a  common  effort  to  attain  this 
common  }xood. 

While  the  thoronu^h-i^oin"^  and  fundamental  reforms  which 
the  present  conditions  so  insistently  demand  can  only  come 
after  conference  and  careful  discussion  and  effort,  extend- 
ing perhaps  over  years  of  time,  nevertheless  su^stions  for 
remedies,  temporary  and  otherwise,  may  be  advanced  and 
general  lines  of  progress  may  be  briefly  indicated. 

A  most  important  preliminary  step  in  the  way  of  re- 
form is  a  full  and  cogent  statement  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciples'which  should  guide  the  judiciary.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  all  the  complaints  which  we  received  there  war> 
no  Rugsrestion  of  any  canons  of  judicial  ethics.  lu  our 
view,  however,  some  such  canons  ought  to  be  formulated 
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and  pr omul. jilted  by  the  authoritative  associations  of  the 
bai\  and  that  as  s])eedily  as  may  They  slioiild  dearly 
and  concisely  make  it  known  that  the  judge  should  so  ad- 
minister the  law  in  the  settlement  of  controversies  as  to 
show  that  he  appreciates  his  position  as  honorable  of  it- 
and  honorably  to  be  maintained;  that  his  ^conduct 
should  uniformly  be  that  of  a  gentleman  and  an  officer  and 
for  the  good  of  the  service;  that  he  should  be  ever  con- 
scious of  his  responsibilities,  attentive  to  his  duties,  as- 
siduous in  their  performance,  and  avoid  delay  as  far  as 
possible;  that  he  should  be  scrupnlons  to  free  Ihimself 
from  all  improper  influences  and  from  all  appearance  of 
being  improperly  or  corruptly  influenced ;  that  he  should  be 
studiously  regardful  of  the  rights  of  litigants;  that  he  should 
be  an  independent  and  representative  citizen,  rather  than  a 
partisan;  that  he  should  use  the  necessary  patronage  of  his 
office  as  a  public  trust,  and  that  in  the  selection  of  referees, 
receivers,  or  other  judicial  appointees  he  should  conscien- 
tiously appoint  only  men  known  to  hhn  to  be  of  integrity  and 
fitness  for  the  duty  assigned;  nnd  if  he  is  |)ennitted  to  |>rac- 
tice  at  the  bar, or  to  prosecute  private  business, he  siioukl  not 
permit  such  matters  to  interfere  with  the  prompt  and 
proper  performance  of  his  judicial  duties. 

Our  next  step  should  be  to  inaugurate  such  reforms  in  the 
selection  of  the  judiciary  as  shall  lead  to  the  selection  of 
men  of  highest  calibre  at  the  bar.  The  judicial  office  should 
be  made  attractive  in  itself  and  attainable  only  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  fill  it.  To  this  end  the  judiciary  should  . 
offer  a  life  career  in  which  the  strength,  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  position  should  increase  with  the  merit  of  the 
incumbent.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a  hierarchy  of 
courts  might  be  established,  beginning  with  justices  of  the 
peace  and  police  magistrates  and  ending  with  the  court  of 
last  resort,  a  hierarchy  to  wliich  a  young  man  could  receive 
an  initial  appointment  after  a  thorough  preliminary  training 
and  after  sufficient  proof  of  character  and  ability,  and 
through  which  he  could  rise  to  the  top  through  merit  and  by 
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a  constant  exhibition  of  judicial  ability.  To  accomplish  such 
a  reform  is  doubtless  a  task  of  great  magnitude.  In  any  jur- 
isdiction it  may  involve  the  amendment  of  a  mass  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  legislation  and  the  overcoming  of 
mnchlayand  professional  prejudice.  It  seems  clear, however, 
that  by  such  a  system  we  can  be  well  assured  that  the  jadi< 
dal  branch  of  the  government  wiU  be  composed  of  men  of 
the  highest  professional  calibre.  Whatever  be  our  individual 
views  on  the  method  of  attaining  this  end,  however,  one  thing 
is  dear  beyond  peradventure :  It  is  today  a  paramount  duty 
of  the  profession  to  devote  its  best  and  keenest  intelligence 
and  its  most  strenuous  energies  to  improving  tiie  methods  of 
selecting  tiie  judiciary. 

The  next  step  is  to  improve  tlie  methods  of  our  judicial 
machinery.  Lawyers  spend  their  lives  in  solving  other  peo- 
ple's practical  difficulties,  and  yet  they  admit,  in  seeming 
helplessnessi  that  judicial  procedure,  which  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  is  allowed  to  defeat  the  very  end  which  it  has  been 
established  to  accomplish.  As  a  Nebraska  correspondent  re- 
marks, ''the  present  day  procedure  is  out  of  joint  with  the 
times."  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem should  be  essayed  in  earnest.  The  bar  should  study 
the  actical  administration  of  the  law  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding those  in  Eiuoi>e.  One  of  the  difficulties  witli  which 
we  have  to  cope  at  the  present  time  is  tiie  reluctance  of  the 
courts  to  exercise  their  powers  outside  of  the  forms  which 
have  been  hallowed  by  custom,  with  the  result  that  modes 
of  possible  and  practical  relief  and  many  methods  of  deter- 
mining litigation  are  not  employed,  and  in  these  matters  the 
experience  of  other  countries  will  afford  us  valuable  suggest- 
ions.  These  questions,  however,  should  be  attacked  In  a 
thorough  and  scientific  8pirit,in  which  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  the  presentation  of  a  dispute  of 
fact  and  law  should  be  ascertained  and  applied.  While seek- 
inirsimplicity,however,wp  should  not  forget  the  noeessityfoT 
orderliness.  A  procedure  may  be  simple  because  it  lacks 
orderliness,  but  such  a  procedure  tends,  as  some  of  our  cor- 
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respondents  suggest,  to  prochice  slovenly  lawyers.  The 
whole  problem  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  complexity. 

The  final  step  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  judicial  think- 
ing. This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  must  im- 
prove the  law  itself.  It  is  a  problem  that  can  solve  itself 
only  after  the  lapse  of  time.  The  best  law  schools,  with  their 
eager  and  insistent  inquiry  into  principles  and  with  the  en- 
thusiasm for  principles  which  they  instill  into  the  students, 
are  greatly  helping;  but  even  with  their  help,  the  higher 
standards  are  slow  in  coming.  Our  profession  can,  however, 
initiate  a  great  reform  at  once;  we  can  recognize  that  our 
present  conceptions  of  the  law  and  of  legal  principles  are 
subject  to  improvement  and  that  we  are  constantly  acquiring 
a  better  understanding  of  them.  We  can  recognize  that  the 
courts  have  been  struggling  in  the  dark  quite  as  much  as  the 
bar,  indeed,  by  reason  of  an  inefficient  bar,  and  that,  being 
human,  they  too  have  often  been  in  error.  Jn  other  words, 
we  can  recognize  that  judicial  decisions,  even  by  courts 
of  the  last  resort,  may  be  wrong  and  ought  to  be  changed, 
not  by  statute  but  by  judicial  decision.  Subject  to  rights 
acquired  upon  llie  faith  of  erroneous  decisions,  it  should 
be  regarded  by  the  profession  and  by  the  courts  themselves 
as  entirely  proper  for  an  advocate  to  point  to  judicial  error 
in  any  decision  which  may  be  cited  against  him  and  to  secure 
a  reconsideration  of  any  decision  by  submitting  a  respectful 
and  lawyer-like  argument  in  support  of  his  position. 

Indeed,  to  insist  upon  the  reconsideration  of  erroneous  de- 
cisions is  more  than  proper ;  it  is  a  legal  duty  which  the  law- 
yer owes  to  his  client.  The  court  is  under  a  legal  duty  to  liti- 
gants before  it, — none  the  less  legal  because  the  material 
sanctions  by  whicli  to  enforce  it  are  so  conspicuous  by  their 
abs(  rice, — and  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  the  legal  duties  wliieh  are 
owed  to  his  client.  It  is  one  of  the  legal  duties  of  the  eonrt 
to  render  its  decisions  upon  a  sufficient  reason,  and  therefore 
it  is  one  of  the  legal  duties  of  the  lawyer  to  see  that  the  court 
has  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  decision.  Consequently,  when 
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the  court  is  of  last  resort  and  its  prior  decisions  are  erro- 
neous, it  becomes  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the  duty,  of  the 
lawyer  to  present  the  aigmnents  which  shall  lead  to  their 
correction,  and  thus  assist  in  the  advancement  of  the  law 
as  well  as  in  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  which  he  is 
the  guardian. 

An  illustration  of  what  mlight  be  accomplished  by  means 
like  these  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Boberson  vs.  Rochester 

Folding  Box  Co.,-  in  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  bare 
majority  of  four  to  three  overruled  the  luianimous  opinion 
of  six  justices  of  the  lower  courts  (one  of  them  now  on 
its  own  heiH'li)  RTifl  held  that  an  injunction  shonld  not  is- 
sue to  restrain  the  unauthorized  publication  of  the  plaintiff's 
photograph  as  an  advertisement.  This  decision  elicited  a 
storm  of  lay  and  professional  protest.  An  editorial  in  the 
Amertcan  Law  Beview  (voL  36i  p.  636)  declared  that  it 
shocks  and  wounds  the  ordinary  sense  of  justice  of  man- 
kind. We  have  heard  it  alluded  to  only  in  terms  of  regret, " 
and  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  referred 
to  it  as  "a  case  seldom  cited  but  to  be  disapproved.'"  Its 
doctrine  has  been  rejected  in  Gt or-ia,'  and  in  Kentucky,"* 
and  in  New  York  its  effpct  has  hccn  nullified  by  statute.* 
Oriticism  like  tliis  is  i^ood  for  a  conrt,  and  wo  should  have 
more  of  it.  The  legislature,  however^  is  in  our  view  not 
the  true  corrective  of  such  decisions.  The  most  effective 
and  11)0  most  lawyer-like  method  of  meeting  tlie  situation 
which  they  create  is,  not  to  apply  to  the  legislature  to 
correct  the  court,  but  to  appeal  to  the  court  to  correct  it- 
self. Upon  the  very  next  occasion  in  which  the  decision  is 
involved,  the  attorney  against  whom  it  is  cited  should  ez- 
amine  the  reasons  which  it  contains,  point  to  their  insuffi- 
ciency, and  ask  tlie  court  to  rernj^nizn  its  error  and  amend  it. 
There  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  influence  which  a  single 


•171  N.  Y.  588. 

'Vandorbilt  v.  Mitchell.  72  N.  J. 
m.,  910,  919.' 

^Peveslch  v.  New  Englftnd  Life 
Inc.  Co..  122  Ga.  190. 


*  Poster-Mfllbttrn  Co.  v.  Chfnii, 

120  s.  W.  Rep.,  n64. 
*Law8  of  N.  Y.»  1903.  eh.  132. 
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attorney  may  exert  by  the  courageous  assertion  of  his  pro 
fessional  prerogatives  in  this  regard.  When  one  man  has 
stepped  forward  to  do  it,  others  will  be  encouraged  to  join 
him,  and  thns  a  powerful  engine  for  the  betterment  of  the  law 
will  be  set  at  work.  The  continuous  pressure  of  competent 
professional  criticism  wiU  stimulate  the  courts  to  a  more 
careful  performance  of  their  functions.  There  are  occasions 
however,  when  the  single  attorney  cannot  rely  solely  upon 
his  own  efforts,  but  needs  assistance  from  his  coUea^rues. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  judicial  decision  is  not  merely 
erroneous,  but  is  also  a  raaniiestation  of  passion,  or  preju- 
dice, or  even,  unhappily,  of  corruption.  In  eircunislances 
like  these  the  single  attorney  is  powerless,  but  the  united 
bar  can  be  an  instrument  of  great  efficiency.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  attorney  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  his  fellow-members^  and  the  bar  as  a  whole 
owes  a  duty  to  the  attorney  to  assist  him.  In  order  to  meet 
this  need  and  avail  itself  of  its  great  powers,  the  bar  should 
be  organized  throughout  the  country  and  every  bar  associa- 
tion should  have  a  committee  to  which  a  lawyer  who  deem- 
himself  or  his  client  to  be  aggrieved  by  improper  judicial 
action  can  submit  his  cause,  and  when  his  grievance  is  well- 
founded  receive  its  aid.  Lawyers  themselves  are  entirely 
competent  to  decide  how  such  aid  shall  be  granted,  and 
therefore  the  method  and  procedure  of  common  organization 
can  well  be  left  to  their  decision.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
bench  to  realize  that  those  who  are  competent  to  criticize 
its  decisions  are  organized  and  able  to  make  their  criticism 
effective.  Perhaps  the  most  immediate  and  perceptible  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  the  law  can  be  attained 
by  these  means. 

In  Conclusion, 

The  natural  limits  of  our  task  have  prevented  us  from 
doing  more  than  merely  to  outline  the  problem  and  to  sug- 
gest paths  of  effort  for  improvement;  but  we  have  signally 
failed  to  achieve  our  purpose  if  we  have  obscured  this  fun- 
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(laTnental  fart :  When  all  analyses  are  tiiiibiied  and  all  plans 
oi  rei'orm  are  completed,  we  of  the  bar  must  admit  our  own 
responsibility  for  existing  conditions.  The  bench  comes 
from  the  bar,  and  the  standards  of  the  bench  are  ultimately 
the  standards  of  the  bar.  We  must  therefore  admit  that  our 
own  standards,  both  intellectnal  and  moral,  are  not  yet  the 
highest  We  ourselves  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  law  and  we  are  still  searching  for 
them-.  We  must  therefore  frankly  strive  to  uplift  our  own  * 
standards.  Reforms  at  home  and  abroad,  however,  may  be 
contemporaneous,  and  so,  wliile  in  the  interests  of  our  clients, 
ourselves  and  the  general  cominnDity  we  try  to  enlarge  our 
own  view,  let  us  also  ask  the  judges  to  join  with  us  in  a  fra- 
ternal and  powerful  effort  to  achieve  that  highest  interest 
of  man  on  earth — ^the  due  administration  of  justice. 

Everett  V.  Abbot. 
New  York  Citv.  Chabl.ES  A.  BoSTON. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC  VIEW 

OF  LAW, 

In  the  last  days  of  December  of  the  year  1901  the  French 
excavations  under  de  Morgan  on  the  site  of  Susa,  the  an- 
cient fortress  of  the  Persian  kings,  unearthed,  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  upwards  of  2,000  years,  a  fragment  of  black 
diorite  inscribed  with  columns  of  the  ancient  BabyloEian, 
wedge-shaped  bioroglypbics.  A  few  days  later  two  other 
fragments  were  found  which,  when  joined  to  the  first  formed 
a  block  seven  feet  four  inches  high,  five  feet  four  inches  in 
drcninference  at  the  top  and  six  feet  two  inches  at  the 
bottom.  We  can  inmgine  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
venerable  monmnent  was  examined  and  its  increasing  depth 
when  the  examination  disclosed  the  writing  to  be  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Hanmmrabi,  whose  period  is  placed 
at  about  2,250  B.  From  their  mountain  seats  in  the 
country  about  Susa  the  Elamite  bands  were  wont  to  make 
incursions  into  the  fertile  and  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  that 
as  part  of  the  fruit  of  some  such  incursion  tliis  stone  was 
brought  to  Susa  by  one  Sutmck-Naliuiite  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1100  B.  C.  However  this  may  be  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  about  4,000  years  ago  it  stood  in  a  prominent 
position  in  some  town  of  Babylonia,  probably  Sippara.  The 
inscription  purports  to  have  been  made  by  Hammurabi  and 
to  consist  of  *'the  judgments  of  the  land  which  I  have  pro- 
nounced,"  and  "the  decisions  of  the  country  which  I  have 
rendered,'*  and  to  have  been  written  as  precedents  for  right 
decisions  in  the  future.'  The  upper  part  of  the  monument 

•Edwards.  Chllpeiic,  "The  Ham-  Presa,  1904.    For  the  toxt  of  the 

murabi  Code,"  P.  4,  T.ondon.  1904.  Hamnnirabi  rnOr  8«e.  in  addition 

•Harper,  Robert  F.,  "The  Code  of  to  Harper,  Sclicil,  V.,  Delegation  eD 

Hammurabi,  King  of  Babyloa,"  XI.  Perse,  Tome  IV.,  Textes  Elamltes 

Chicago,   University   of  Chicago  Semitiquea,  Deuzieme  Serle,  Parte, 

VOL.  XLV.  33 
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contains  a  representation  of  Hammurabi  standing  before 
Shamash,  the  sun-god,  his  right  hand  at  his  month,  his  left 
upon  his  waist  and  clothed  in  a  long  tunic  hanging  down  in 
folds  with  a  filleted  cap  upon  his  head.  Shamash  with 
flounced  rolio  niul  swathed  head  coveriug  is  seated  upon  a 
raised  dais.  In  liis  IcTt  hand  is  a  wli*  *  1  i)v  ring,  emblematic 
of  the  sun,  as  are  also  tho  rays  behind  his  shoulders,  and 
in  his  right  hand  an  object  which  has  been  variously  re- 
garded as  a  sceptre  or  a  stylus.^  This  representation  has 
been  generally  and  probably  correctly  interpreted  as  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  god  as  the  inspiring  source  of  the 
decisions  recorded  on  the  monument.  The  sun-god  Shamash 
was  the  god  of  law  and  a  ''giver  of  decisions,"  and  the  gate 
or  house  of  Shamash  was  the  place  where  justice  was 
administered.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe 
from  other  recovered  records  that  Ilammuiabi  w.is  an  act- 
ual, historical  person  although  tlie  name  Hammurabi,  which 
appears  to  mean  the  great  or  extended  people  or  gens  is 
more  like  a  collective  appellation.*  At  all  events  these  deci- 
sions were  all  based  upon  existing  customary  law  and  were 
not  in  the  nature  of  new  propositions  or  a  code,  as  they  are 
sometimes  referred  to,  and  the  Sun-god  is  pointed  to  as  the 
source  of  these  legal  customs  which  are  embodied  in  this  the 
oldest  digest  of  decisions  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  Hammurabi  inscription 
as  a  prominent  example  of  how  law  is  regarded  among 
peoples  in  a  stage  of  culture  in  which  written  records  liave 
not  vet  been  or  have  but  recentlv  hecn  introduced.  It  is, 
however,  but  one  of  many  instances  which  might  be  cited. 
For  example  the  laws  of  the  Spartans  which  are  described 
by  later  writers  as  the  work  of  Lycuigus  were  believed  by 


1902,  Lepoux;  Records  of  the  Past 
(Washington),  1903,  Vol.  2.  191; 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Oct.,  1903. 
And  for  complete  translations,  in 
addition  to  tlie  above,  WInclcler, 
H.,  Die  Oesetze  Hammurable.  Leli>- 
aig,  1903;  Johna,  C.  H.  W.,  Tlie 


Oldest  Code  of  Laws  In  the  World, 
Kdinburg.  1903,  and  Edwards,  Chil- 
perlc,  op.  clt. 

'Cook.  Stanley  A.,  "The  Laws  of 
Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammura* 
bl,"  4.  LondOB*  A.  and  C.  Black, 
1903. 

*  Cook,  op.  cit. 
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the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  to  he  given  them  by  Apollo/' 
They  were  unwiitteu  and  largely  consisted  of  metrical  deci- 
sions or  pronouncements,  called  rlietrae,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphos.®  In  fact  Lycurgns  himself  may  haye 
been  a  local  form  of  Apollo  and  not  an  historical  person  at 
all.  Here  again  we  have  the  Snn-god  as  the  source  of  law. 

Lycurgus  was  said  to  have- derived  some  of  his  laws  from 
Crete  and  Aristotle  ascribes  th^  Cretan  laws  to  Minos  bat 
the  Cretans  themselves  believed  that  they  were  received 
from  Jupiter.  They  were  entirely  unwritten  and  of  course 
what  we  know  as  {'ustomary  law.  At  iiome  the  earlier  cus- 
toms, it  was  thought,  were  formulated  by  Numa  and  turtluT 
that  they  were  dictated  to  him  by  the  goddess  Egeria.*  In 
the  homeric  poems  the  decisions  or  judgments  of  kings  or 
gods  are  called  Themistes  and  are  conceived  as  inspired  by 
Themis,  the  goddess  of  law.  In  all  these  instances  decisions 
or  judgments  are  undoubtedly  based  on  customary  law, 
but  the  decision  or  the  existence  of  the  custom  itself  is 
explained  as  being  the  inspiration  of  a  god.  Early  law  thus 
appears  closely  associated  with  religion. 

Law  is  as  old  as  society;  it  has  existed  as  lonsj  as  society 
itself.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  jn.^iituliuus.  The 
men  of  primitive  societies  had  no  sueh  concept  as  making 
law.  Recognizing  the  existence  of  law  they  sought  an  expla- 
nation of  it  and  explained  it  as  they  did  ail  the  plieuomena 
of  nature  and  the  institutions  of  humanity.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  philosophy  is  engendered  by  the  development  of 
the  concept  of  personality  through  the  growth  of  what  we 
call  consciousness.  When  consciousness  has  become  so 
developed  that  the  notion  of  a  conscious  ego  is  fully  formed 
all  other  phenomena  are  thought  of  in  connection  with  it. 
The  questions  how  and  why  spring  up  and  here  is  the  stand- 
ard and  starting  point  of  investigation.   The  objective  is 

*de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City  •Slmcox,  Primitive  Civilizations, 
(Small's  Traaa.),  252.  Bcwton,  Lee  Vol.  1,  472,  London,  Swan  Sonaen- 
and  Shepard.  scbein  it  Co.,  1897. 

*de  Coulanges,  op.  elt.  262. 
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explained  by  the  subjective.  The  idea  of  persona  lily  pre- 
vades  all  thought.  **  Whatever  happens,  someone  doeo  it.*** 
The  wind  has  voices,  the  trees  murmur,  the  rocks  and  lulls, 
tbe  springs  and  rivers  have  all  the  qualities  of  human  per- 
Bonalit}".  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  beasts.  They  feel 
and  think  and  know  in  hmnan  wise;  But  the  characteristiGs 
of  natural  objects  and  the  powers  of  the  beasts  seem  supe- 
rior to  those  of  man.  The  irresistible  rush  of  the  storm,  the 
sweep  of  majestic  rivers,  the  power  of  the  lion,  the  cuniiini^ 
of  the  fox  create  awe  and  wondernieiil.  So  the  superhuman 
'is  born  and  anthropomor])l]ic  £^ods  pervade  all  nature.  Tlie 
powers  of  nature  come  to  iUiSpire  tho  crroatest  respect  and 
adoration,  and  sun  and  moon  gods,  gods  of  the  skies,  the  air 
and  of  the  seasons  are  supreme.  The  next  stage  is  the  per 
sonifiration  and  deification  of  mental,  moral  and  social  qual- 
ities. Psychic  charaeteristies  are  associated  with  the  powers 
of  nature  and  we  have  gods  of  war,  of  love  and  of  hate. 
There  is  thus  an  evolution  In  mythologie  ideas,  hut  the  dif- 
ferent stages  shade  into  each  other  and  the  lower  co-exist  to 
a  large  degree  with  the  higher.  So  in  the  primitive  philos- 
ophy of  law  legal  iiisiitutious  are  explained  as  the  work  of 
the  gods  and  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  Themis  and  Ecreria,  in- 
spire the  judgments  of  priests  and  chiefs,  councils  and 
assemblies.  Indeed  disputes  are  often  directly  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  gods,  for  the  various  modes  of  trial 
by  ordeal  are  but  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  appeal  to 
supernatural  authority. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  philosophy  is  that 
of  the  tiieory  known  as  pantheism.  Experience  teaches  that 
there  is  a  regularity  or  uniformity  in  the  phenomena  of 
man's  material  environment.  The  notion  of  order  in  man's 
surroundingR,  in  ])]iysi('al  forces  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
animal  life,  develops.  A  great  advance  in  generalizatiou 
is  thus  made  but  the  tenden(^  to  personification  while  largely 

*PoweIl»  J.  W.,  Mythology  of  the    1879^0,  29  Washington,  OoverniQent 
Korth  Americaa  Indians.  llntAB-    Printing  Office,  1881. 
Bual  Raport  Bureau  of  Etbnologj,  ».a.m..p.. 
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escaped  still  leaves  traces  in  the  notion  of  the  existence  if 
not  of  a  personality  of  a  Power  or  imuiiuient  force  iulUating 
and  LuiitrolliniE^  the  changes  and  alterations,  the  genesis  and 
existence  of  the  material  universe.  As  monotheism,  in  tact, 
the  idea  of  personality  peraisted.  Obscured  for  long  in 
philosophical  thought  it  was  destined  nevertheless  later  to 
play  an  important  part  in  philosophical  thinking  and  espe- 
cially in  the  philosophy  of  law.  But  the  human  mind  in  its 
development  and  in  the  first  conscious  reasonings  about 
phenomena  to  which  we  can  give  the  name  metaphysics 
rather  than  mythology^  strove  to  eacape  from  the  idea  of  a 
pnrely  personal  agent  as  cause  and  to  achieve  a  hroader 
oonoeption.  We  know  more  ahont  the  progress  of  these  ideas 
with  the  Gre^s  than  with  any  other  people  at  this  stage  of 
development.  This  search  for  a  cause  or  principle  under- 
lying^ the  uniformities  observed  in  nifiu's  puvironment  re- 
aolted  in  the  conceptions  of  Nature  and  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
and  whatever  appeared  in  all  aronnd  as  the  product  or  rnani-* 
festation  of  order  and  regularity  was  classed  as  natural  phe- 
nomena and,  as  a  later  development,  normal  as  distinguished 
from  what  appeared  capricious  or  irregular.**  How  fruitful 
this  conception  was  in  the  study  of  the  physical  universe 
we  know  and  realize  more  fully  when  we  recall  the  use  still 
made  of  such  terms  as  **nature/'  ^'natural  laws,'*  '^natural 
philosophy,''  etc.,  although  of  course  these  terms  have  per- 
sisted hy  no  means  unchanged  in  significance.  The  concep- 
tion of  nature  was  also  of  course  applied  to  man  and  his 
institutions,  to  human  society  and  human  laws.  It  hero 
readily  becomes  associated  with  the  concept  of  reason. 
Through  reason  man,  himself  a  part  of  nature,  may  discover 
natural  law.  Pre-eminently  in  the  stoio  philosophy  were 
these  ideas  developed  and  passing  over  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Rome  the  notion  of  the  law  of  Nature  underlies  all 
pubsorjucnt  legal  philosophy,  the  term  itself  as  Natur-recht 
or  Uroit-Naturel  being  indeed  that  in  common  use  to  desig- 

•Bryce,  James,  "The  Law  of  Na-  prudence,  559-569.  New  York,  Ox- 
tan,**  Stndlet  in  History  and  Juris-    ford  University  Press,  1901. 
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nat^  the  philosophy  of  law.*"  In  two  instances  thi'  notion 
had  a  considerabie  effect  on  law  in  the  concrete  as  well  as 
in  the  abstract  realm.  The  first  of  these  was  the  jus  gentium 
of  the  Homans.  Long  after  the  time  when  Borne  had 
stretched  her  power  and  influenoe  over  a  large  part  of  the 
antique  world  of  which  she  was  in  later  times  to  be  known 
aa  the  mistress^  the  principles  of  blood  relationship,  univer- 
sal in  primitive  societies,  retained  a  large  influence  in  the 
Soman  legal  system.  These  principles  i^ovemed  the  qnali- 
fioations  of  citizenship,  being  only  very  gradually  sup- 
pl.intf  and  only  to  Roman  citizens  did  the  laws  of  Rome 
apply.  Yet  Roman  citizens  came  into  contact  with 
strangers  arxl  n liens  and  the  Roman  courts  were  forced  to 
do  justice  between  them  and  between  the  aliens  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  they  sought  those  principles  which  were 
generally  observed  in  all  those  communities  or  nations  with 
which  they  came  into  contact  or  which  they  knew.  Thus 
tiiere  grew  up  a  body  of  law  which  they  called  jus  geviMmm, 
the  law  of  the  nations.  This  law  of  the  nations  was  con- 
sidered to  be  common  to  all  mankind,  dictated  by  natural 
reason  and  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature. 

The  other  is  the  influence  it  had  on  the  conception  of  the 
early  theoii.sls  on  iutemational  law.  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
Hobbes,  Wolfius  and  other  early  writers  on  tlie  law  of  na- 
tions look  to  the  law  of  nature  for  the  princi])lcs  which 
should  govern  the  relations  of  states  to  each  other.  Upon 
the  law  of  nature  and  upon  consent  they  found  their  theories 
of  international  law.  Some  place  more  emphasis  upon  one 
of  these  foundations,  others  upon  the  other.  Grotius  him- 
self, said:  ''When  several  persons,  in  various  times  and 
places  maintain  the  same  thing  as  certain;  this  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a  general'  cause.  Now  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
the  cause  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two,  either  a  just  consequence  drawn  from  natural 
principles  or  an  universal  consent.   The  tirst  discovers  to 

••Dunafng,  WUlIam  A.»  PoUttcal  104.  N.  T.  The  MacMllIan  Com- 
Theories,  Ancieiit  and  HedfaeTal,    pany,  1908. 
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use  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  other  the  law  of  na- 
tions.'*** The  co-existence  of  these  two  ideas  appears 
equally  in  the  Boman  ^'ti^  gentium.  Its  rules  were 
actoally  and  avowedly  customs  common  to  various 
communities.  It  was  a  law  by  virtue  of  being 
custom  but  resting  nevc^rtheless  upon  and  explained  by 
the  law  of  nature.  So  with  all  primitive  law.  It  is  every- 
where recognized  as  custom  and  exif^tins:  by  common  con- 
sent. The  Greeks  cjilled  law  ' '  custom ' '  aiul ' '  common  agree- 
ment'* and  the  early  Roman  law  was  purely  mstomary.'* 
Bnt  nn  explanation  wns  sought  back  of  all  this  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ancients  had  referred  the  origin  of  cus- 
toms to  gods  and  deified  ancestors, later  philosophers  sought 
for  the  reason  back  of  the  custom  and  referred  it  to  the  law 
of  nature.  The  association  of  natural  law  with  liglit  reason 
furnished  an  explanation  of  the  existence  of  customs  peculiar 
to  particular  conununities  and  of  measures  instituted  by  the 
common  consent  or  general  initiative  of  a  community.  As 
natural  law  may  be  known  by  reason  la  ws  may  be  established 
by  the  common  consent  or  a^yrecmcnt  of  those  to  whom  they 
apply.  Thus  the  peculiar  rircumst a ncos  of  a  community  may 
develop  appropriate  customs  and  even  new  laws  be  insti 
tuted  by  the  general  agreement.  The  increasing  complexity 
of  life  in  communities  in  which  commerce  rapidly  developed 
and  consequently  contract  and  agreement  became  of  growing 
significance,  and  their  change  from  a  kinship  to  a  territorial 
system  of  organization  with  the  other  changes  co>incident 
therewith,  stimulated  and  accelerated  the  growth  of  customs 
to  govern  the  novel  instances  incident  thereto.  Moreover 
the  contact  of  differing  people  in  eommcrco,  tlio  sn])t'rposi- 
tlfui  of  conquerin*^-  oi-  immigrant  upon  vanquislied  or  sta- 
tionery gr()n|)s  oftcrated  to  tlu?  sjiinc  otToct.  An  pxplanalion 
for  the  more  rapid  growth  of  law  had  to  be  found  and  this 
the  identification  of  reason  with  tlie  law  of  nature  furnished. 
Along  with  the  development  of  commerce  the  growth  of 

**Qr<»tiiii,  Prolegomena  to  the    draws  ed.  Vol.  1.  89.  Chicago,  Cal* 

De  Jure  BpIT!  ac  Farl^.  Rec.  41.         laghan  A  Co.,  1896.  Paplnian,  Dig. 
»See  Jamea  Wilson,  Worka,  An-     1,  3,  1. 
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war  profoundly  affected  both  the  actual  evolution  of  .social 
organization  and  le^^al  institutions  and  the  theories  of  them. 
Feudal  systems  of  social  organization  in  which  war  was  the 
large  deternuiiiiig  element  were  the  transition  stages  be- 
tween the  older  kinship  and  later  territorial  systems  of 
society.  Society  in  Europe  for  centaries  had  a  military 
tinge.  The  development  of  the  notions  of  representation  and 
authority  together  with  the  territorial  form  of  organization 
mark  the  development  of  the  notion  of  the  State.  Tiiese  had 
always  existed  in  germ  but  they  required  a  long  period  of 
growth  before  they  influenced  to  any  extent  legal  ideas.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  the  republic  in  Rome  the  explanation 
of  the  existence  of  enstom'  as  a  product  of  reason  and  there- 
fore of  natural  law,  had  dev^oped  the  idea  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  measures  might  he  as  well  expressed 
by  voting  as  by  long-continued  acquiescence.  The  next 
step  was  to  recognize  that  instead  of  tlie  whole  people 
signifying  its  assent  by  voting  they  could  select  persons 
to  exercise  for  them  their  prerogative  and  duty  of 
determining  upon  measures.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  starting  point  of  political  institutions.  Feudal 
systems  in  tiie  manner  in  which  they  preserved  the  old 
ideas  of  personal  relationship  and  connection  assisted  in 
the  growth  of  this  idea  of  representation.  During  all  the 
days  of  Rome  however  the  concept  of  the  binding  force  of 
laws  was  the  approval  of  the  people,  either  expressly  given 
by  voting  or  by  practice  and  acts,  i.  e.  customs.  This  is  the 
theory  even  of  Justinian's  Institutes  and  Digest  although 
as  a  fact  the  Emperors  had  then  for  centuries  actually  exer- 
cised what  we  would  call  le.crislative  power.  They  did  so  on 
the  theory  of  a  delegation  from  the  people,  not  to  the  ollice 
or  permanently  but  to  each  individual  Emperor  and  theoreti- 
cally as  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  measure.  The  old 
republican  constitution  was  never  abrogated  and  after  the  * 
death  of  Caliguhi  it  was  for  a  time  proposed  to  proceed  in 
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strict  accordance  witli  it'^  The  auiliurity  oi'  tiie  Emperors 
therefore  was  regarded  as  extra-legal  if  not  illegal — aiuiuhi 
as  were  previously  the  tyrannies  iu  Greece,  in  fact  it  was 
military  in  its  nature  and  indeed  the  (luestiona  whicji  we 
would  term  political  arose  in  and  through  war  and  were 
first  essentially  military  questions. 

Christianity,  embodying  Jewish  Monotheism,  became  .tlie 
religious  belief  of  Europe  and  strongly  developed  flie  idea 
of  authority.  The  ecclesiastics  identified  the  law  of  nature 
with  the  law  of  God  and  explained  both  uniformities  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  and  human  institutions  as  the  work  and 
pleasure  of  a  per>JODal  deit}'.  Autliurity  and  force  accordinp^ 
to  the  concepts  of  this  philosophy  were  the  liijj:hest  law  butii 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Militarism  and  Monotiieis-in  srave 
birth  to  «-ovcrniuent  and  the  modern  state.  TTeiieeforth  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  law  are  interwoven  with  those 
of  government.  Throughout  the  middle  aj^es  this  evolution 
continued.  But  the  renaissance  and  the  reformation  marked 
a  period  of  recasting  of  theories  and  development  of  thought. 
The  theological  theory  finally  culminated  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  sanctiiy  of  obedience,  but 
these  ideas  began  to  be  questioned  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness. Associated  with  the  notion  of  tbe  law  of  nature  there 
arose  the  conception  of  a  state  of  nature  in  a  way  somewhat 
siiiiilar  to  the  old  iilea  of  the  jEColden  a£ce.  As  set  forth  by 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hohbes  and  others,  this  tlieory  prnjp.  ts 
man  as  he  is,  or  is  Hupjx^sod  to  be,  contemporaneously  back 
into  a  period  antedating  history.  The  method  of  discovering 
what  he  was  and  did  in  this  state  of  nature  was  that  of  sub- 
jective inference  and  theory  and  the  characteristics  of  this 
''natural  man"  were  therefore  as  varied  and  various  as  the 
tastes  or  fancies  of  the  theorists.  Society  was  supposed  to 
be  instituted  by  a  convention  or  contract  between  men  in  a 
state  of  nature  but  the  nature  of  this  "social  contract"  was 
also  variously  regarded  according  to  the  political  views  of 

■Bryce,  "The  Natnra  of  Sovereignty/'  Studies  in  Htotoiy  and 

Jtiriapnideiice»  626. 
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the  philosopher.  With  liobbe.s,  men  in  their  natural  slate 
are  in  incessant  war  and  strife  with  eacli  other  to  terminate 
which  they  agree  witli  each  other  to  surrender  their  natural 
rights  into  the  hands  ol  a  monarch  whom  they  tliereby  irre- 
vocably become  bound  to  obey  in  all  things.  He  confines 
natural  law  to  the  state  of  nature  and  derives  all  civil  law 
from  the  will  of  the  sovereign  instituted  by  the  sodal  com- 
pact»  for  by  the  social  compact  men  have  agreed  to  obey  the 
sovereign  and  "where  we  are  tied  to  obedience  before  we 
know  what  will  be  commanded  of  us  there  we  are  universally 
tied  to  obey  in  all  thinpfs/'^"*  The  very  object  of  civil  laws, 
he  savs,  is  to  restrain  the  libortv  to  wliich  man  is  entitled  bv 
virtue  oi'  natural  law  yet  as  the  law  of  nature  coinniauds  cov- 
enants to  be  kept  it  requires  man  to  obey  the  civil  laws  in- 
stitued  for  the  purpose  of  depnvinc:  him  of  the  riorhts  which 
are  his  by  virtue  of  that  law  itself.  Nevertheless  he  says 
that  Ihe  obligation  of  subjects  to  the  sovereign  lasts  only  so 
long  as  the  sovereign  retains  the  power  to  protect  them  and 
that  to  those  whose  power  is  irresistible  the  dominion  of  all 
men  adhereth  naturally  by  their  excellence  of  power;  ihus 
basinsr  the  state  and  law,  as  he  makes  law  only  the  command 
of  the  sovereiiTJi.  upon  force.'''  Essentially  it  is  a  political 
theory  nnd  with  a  political  object,  namely  to  shore  up  mon- 
archal institutions  hy  endeavorinir  to  find  a  legitimate  basis 
for  them.  Hobhes  hy  his  distinction  between  natural  and 
civil  law  makes  all  law  political.  It  was  not  necessary  for  his 
purpose  to  do  this  and  not  all  of  the  supporters  of  the  politi- 
cal theory  of  monarchy  do  it.  Spinoza  for  example  derives 
the  institution  of  political  authority  from  contract  but  recog- 
nizes that  natural  Taw  exista  even  in  the  H%nl  state.  Accorcl- 
incr  to  him  the  sovereicrn  hns  the  riorht  to  rule  only  so  lone 
nf  it  ncfirilly  has  power  \o  <lo  so,  thus  fonndine:  government 
solely  upon  force.** 

»«TIobb«»s.  Philosophical  Rudl-  "Hobbes.  Leviathan.  Chap.  XV- 
mentn  Conoernlne  fiovprnment  and  X^' 

Society,  Chap.  XIV,  sec.  10.  '•Snlnoza.   Trnctnti^q  ■  tbof)]oo:lco- 

polHlcus.  (Bobn's  Trans.)  Chap. 
XVI. 
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Hobbes  is  followed  by  Puffendorf  in  regarding  law  as 
nothing  but  the  command  of  the  sovereign.  He,  how(;ver, 
distinguishes  three  separate  and  distinct  social  contracts  yet 
still  mutually  connected  and  dependent.  The  first  is  an 
agreement  of  those  associating  whereby  society  itself  is 
formed  for  the  common  benefit.  The  second  is  an  agreement 
whereby  a  certain  form  of  government  is  institated  in^  this 
society.  The  third  is  an  agreement  between  one  or  some  of 
the  citizens  on  the  one  hand  who  assumes  the  sovereignty 
and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  on  the  other  who  confer  the  sov- 
ereignty upon  hi  111.^'  Substantially  the  same  theory  of  law 
was  mainiaiiied  ))y  Barheyrac,  Grotins,  BnrJ.uu.i  jiii,  lloiii- 
eccius,  Wol fills  and  others  and  frnin  them  Blackstone  deri%^ed 
his  definition  of  law  in  the  Commentaries. 

The  real  development  of  the  <'oti tract  theory  was  along 
different  lines.  Hooker  in  England  in  the  inili  century, 
traced  the  origin  of  all  government  and  law  to  the  consent 
of  the  people.^^  Locke  while  he  postulated  a  state  of  nature 
and  conceived  the  state  as  originated  by  a  compact  between 
individuals  in  which  they  surrendered  certain  rights  never- 
theless maintained  that  man  retains  his  natural  rights  after 
the  creation  of  the  state,  and  that  the  state  is  created  for  the 
very  purpose  of  protecting  these  and  instead  of  being  abso- 
lute and  independent  of  tlie  l  ights  of  individuals  is  limited 
by  tiieiH.  J  lie  iro\-e)-Miiieiila!  authority  is  delegated  hy  tlie 
people  as  a  trust  and  when  abused  may  be  resumed.'"  The 
name  of  Rousseau  is  pre-eminently  associated  with  the 
theory  of  the  social  contract.  With  bim  society  and  state  are 
practically  the  same  but  are  sliai  ply  distinguished  from  gov- 
ernment. The  state  is  established  as  "a  form  of  association 
which  shall  defend  and  protect  with  the  public  force  the 
person  and  property  of  each  associate,  and  by  means  of 
which  each,  uniting  with  all,  shall  obey,  however,  only  him- 

"  Puffendorf,  De  Juro  Nuturao  et  '*Locke,  John.  Two  Treatises  of 
Gentium  fKpnnett  Traoa.),  VII,  2.  r.ovornniont.  11.  (Morley  ed.)  Lou- 
London,  n2&.  •  dOD,  Ibbl. 

"  Hooker.   Eccleslaitlcal  Polttjr. 
(Morley  ed.)   London,  18S8. 
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self,  and  remain  as  free  as  before."*^  It  is  instituted  by  the 

social  contract  by  which  each  person  "gives  in  eommuii  his 
per.son  and  all  his  power  under  the  supreme  dircctiou  of  the 
General  Will,  and  receives  a<;am  oaeli  member  as  indivisible 
part  of  the  whole."-*  Govenmient  is  not  instituted  by  a  con- 
tract but  is  purely  a  delegation  of  authority  by  the  people 
who  compose  the  state  and  who  as  such  are  sovereign  and 
which  may  be  changed  or  taken  away  at  pleasure.  Law  rests 
on  the  assent  of  the  people  according  to  Boossean  or  rather 
upon  the  will  of  the  people  as  sovereign— the  General  Will, 
as  he  phrases  it— and  this  wUl  can  be  esq^ressed  not  through 
representatives  but  only  by  the  whole  sovereign  people." 
As  thus  shaped  by  Rousseau  the  theory  of  natural  law  and 
the  social  contract  had  a  wide  influence.  It  was  the  basis 
of  the  Declaration  of  I  he  iiights  of  Man  made  by  the  French 
Convention  m  1789.  It  strongly  influenced  tiic  German  pub- 
licists of  the  period.  It  reached  America  aud  permeated  the 
Declaration  of  Independenrc  of  1776.  It  became  in  fact  a 
part  of  popular  thought.  It  underlies  the  ethical  and  politi- 
cal theories  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  Kant  accepts  the 
social  contract  as  the  act  whereby  society  or  the  state  is 
instituted  or  as  he  puts  if  the  idea  of  that  act,*'  and  defines 
law  as  ''the  sum  total  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
persooal  wishes  of  one  man  can  be  reconciled  with  the  per- 
sona] wishes  of  another  man  in  accordance  with  a  preneral 
law  of  freedom,'***  while  for  Hegel  law  is  *'the  actual  ))ody 
of  all  the  conditions  of  freedom,"  *Hhe  realm  of  realized 
freedom,  the  world  of  mind  produced  out  of  itself,  as  a  sec- 
ond nature.*'** 


"Rousseau,  Social  Contract,  lik. 
1,  Chp.p.  VI, 
"  Idem. 

"Idem.  P.k.  11,  Chap.  IV. 
"Kant.  Rochtslehre,  Werk«.  VII. 

"Dor  InbeiEfTlff  der  Pr^flfn  frnnj?en 
UQtcr  dcnen  die  Will  kuiir  des 
Blnen  rnit  der  WlUktihr  des  Ander- 

en  nar  h  olnpn  allprcmefncn  Gosctse 
der  Frclhoit  verclnlgt  werden 
kann." 

"Hegel.  Ph'lo  ophlc  d.  Rochtf?. 
sec.  4.    For  Hummariea  of  tlie  va- 


rious theories  referred  to  above  see 
Dunnlnp,  William  A..  PolUlciI  The- 
ories from  Luthf^r  to  Montequlcu, 
N.  Y.,  1905;  illoughby,  W.  W., 
Th«  Nature  of  tho  State,  N.  Y. 
nnd  Lr^ndon,  1.S96;  Bosanqnet,  Ber- 
nard. Tho  Philosophical  Theory  of 
the  Stni  I.r  n  !on.  1899;  Bluntschli, 
J.  K.  The  Theory  of  the  State, 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1901; 
Wilson.  James.  Worki^  (Aadrew* 
Bd.),  ChlcagOp 
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In  America  not  ouly  the  Declaration  of  Iiidcpeudeuce  but 
the  cuiistitutions  of  the  various  states  and  of  the  United 
States  are  largely  based  on  the  natural  law  and  social  con- 
tract theories  substantially  as  stated  by  Kousseau  and  they 
appear  in  the  writings  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  other  of 
our  early  publicists.^''  In  fact  they  largely  enter  into  our 
settled  theory  of  society  and  government.  James  Wilson, 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  derives  law  from  the  consent  of  the  people 
either  by  themselves  or  through  their  representatives,  thus 
admitting  the  principle  of  r<ipresenlation.  Society  is  founded 
on  contract  but  government  is  simply  a  delegaU  J  authority 
from  the  peo|)le  whieli  continues  sovereign  and  may  limit, 
change  or  revoke  its  grant.^"  He  refutes  the  political  the- 
ories of  Blackstone  and  Puffendorf  in  a  masterly  way.  It 
is  strange  that  this  refutation  should  have  so  little  general 
appreciation  in  this  country  and  the  political  theories  of 
Blackstone  which  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  were 
largely  colored  by  his  views  and  the  views  of  Mansfield  of 
the  American  revolution  should  be  so  largely  taught  as  fun- 
damental principles  although  directly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples at  the  basis  of  our  government. 

They  were  revived  however  by  the  so-called  Analytical 
school  in  England  &&  exemplified  in  Beutham  and  Austin 
who  although  they  criticize  Blackstone  do  not  get  beyond 
him  in  the  construction  of  a  legal  theory.  Bentham  was  pri- 
marily a  social  reformer.  He  reduced  ethics  to  what  he 
called  the  principle  of  utility,  *Hhe  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."  He  adopted  the  definition  of  Hobbes 
and  his  followers  of  oivd  law  as  heinii:  the  command  of  the 
sovereicrn  power  as  his  dehnilion  of  all  law  denying  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  natural  lav/.  The  decision  of  cases 
in  courts  of  law  according  to  legal  rules  he  characterized 
as  '^a  wilful  falsehood  having  for  its  objects  the  stealing 
of  legislative  power  by  and  for  hands  which  could  not  or 

"Wlllousbby*  W.  W.,  op.  clt»  p.  87.      "Wilson,  op.  olt 
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durst  not  openly  claim  it."*^  Austin  follows  Bentham  in 
his  definition  of  law  bat  asserts  that  judges  make  the  law 

by  which  they  decide  cases  but  that  such  "judge-made  law** 
is  the  act  of  the  sovereign  through  the  power  delegated  to 
tiie  judges  by  reason  of  their  oflice.^^  The  analytical  school, 
as  thev  do  not  admit  tlie  social  contract  theorv,  found  law 
solely  upon  forc'e.  1  have  thus  endeavored  to  indicate  types 
of  the  views  about  law  prevailing  at  successive  periods. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  the  opinions  about  law,  imperfect  as 
it*  is,  may  serve  to  indicate  that  the  philosophy  of  law  is  but 
a  special  case  of  mythology  and  metaphysics.  That  is  that 
the  philosophy  of  law  has  been  but  general  philosophy  ap- 
plied to  law  and  is  characterized  by  all  the  errors  and  imper- 
fections embodied  in  the  successive  mythological  and  meta- 
]diysical  theories  which  liave  arisen  as  exphiuations  of  ma 
terial  phenomena  and  human  institutions,  'i'he  most  common 
error  encountered  is  what  Powell  has  termed  "imputation,  - 
the  referring  of  observed  phenomena  to  vvTong  causes.''^* 
For  example  take  the  wind :  it  is  like  the  breath  or  the  effect 
of  the  flapping  of  a  bird's  wing  and  here  are  wrong  causes 
imputed.  But  what  breathes  or  flaps  its  wings!  Imputation 
suggests  a  God  or  a  great  sky-bird.  In  the  same  manner 
lawBi  customs  and  decisions  are  imputed  to  Gods.  In  my thol* 
ogy  the  confusion  between  thought  and  force  is  common. 
The  savage  believes  that  he  can  think  arrows  to  the  hearts 
of  his  enemies,  our  ancestors  not  so  many  generations  ago 
believed  that  witches  could  think  bodkins  into  the  bodies  of 
those  they  wished  to  torment,  and  there  are  many  people 
today  who  believe  that  they  can  destroy  or  i  ei)air  the  tissues 
of  the  human  body  by  thought.  Aristotle  derived  all  the 
other  properties  of  bodies  from  force  and  in  the  modem 
phase  of  this  theory  known  as  materialism  the  totality  of 
phenomena  including  thought  is  resolved  into  force  or  mo- 

"Qiioted  in  Carter,  Jamc^  C,        "Austin,  John,  The  Province  of 
Law  its  Origin,  Growth  and  Func-     Jurisprudence  Determined. 
ttoii»  p.  181.  ** Powell,  J.  W.,  Sophlology,  Amer- 

fcan  Anthropologist,  N.  B.,  Vol. 
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tion.  It  is  uot  surprising  therefore  to  find  theories  deriving 
law  I'roin  fciree.  Bound  up  with  the  theory  oi'  iiatural  huv 
was  the  theory  of  intuitive  ideas.  Precisely  as  the  behef 
once  obtained  that  animals  and  plants  were  created  in  cer- 
tain fixed  and  definite  classes  known  as  species  and  perpet- 
uated themselves  as  such,  growth  only  occurring  in  the 
individnal  and  not  in  the  race,  so  it  was  thoii,'j:ht  that  there 
were  created  specific  ideas  or  forms  of  id'  is  imd  ilnu  ideas 
grow  only  in  the  individiiah'"  This  doctriiH'  of  innate  ide;!s 
is  included  in  the  system  known  in  modem  times  as  Ideal- 
ism, which  conceives  all  phenomena  as  lacing  the  product  of 
mind  according  to  one  school  and  of  will  according  to  an- 
other. It  is  the  system  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  among 
others.  One  or  another  of  these  imperfections  underlie  all 
nietapliysical  thinkinc^  and  vitiate  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
science.  Verification  is  the  distinguish  ins:  foatnre  of  sci- 
ence. It  employs  observation,  inference  and  verification. 
Science  is  not  satisfied  to  assume  premises  but  first  must 
come  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena  and  finally  the 
inferences  therefrom  must  be  verified. 

Science  is  as  old  as  thought  and  may  be  traced  through  all 
the  history  of  thought  yet  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times 
that  it  has  overshadowed  other  systems  of  thiTikiny-  in  gen- 
eral recognition.  Even  yet  we  have  't)ut  tlie  beginnings  of  a 
science  of  law.  The  formulation  of  the  tlieory  of  evolution 
profoundly  stimulated  scientific  thought.  'I'hc  idea  of  a 
causal  connection  between  present  and  past  phenomena  and 
of  a  successive  development  from  the  past  to  the  present 
co-ordinated  many  hitlierto  seemingly  unrehited  facts  and 
opened  new  vistas  of  LnMieralization.  Thf  imniediate  stim- 
ulus was  m  the  science  of  biolog>'  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of 
Darwin, but  the  influence  spread  through  all  the  scienoes  and 
a  most  powerful  impulse  was  communicated  to  anthropology. 
The  year  (1859)  which  saw  the  publication  of  Darwin's  dis- 
coveries on  the  origin  of  species  also  witnessed  the  bringing 
to  light  of  the  paleolithic  implements  found  ))y  Boucher  de 

••PoweU,  Sophiology,  p.  60. 
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Perthes  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  attesting  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  man.  The  ju'ceptanee  of  the  theory  of  evolntiou 
superseded  all  theories  of  the  creation  of  species  in  fixed 
and  iineliangeablo  forms  find  cleared  the  ground  for  the  idea 
of  mental  development  in  the  race.  Herder  had  already 
caught  a  glimpse  of  eoiiiitniity  of  development  in  cailure 
hetween  the  primitive  and  the  civilized  races  of  man,  and 
upon  the  evolutionary  basis  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
struct a  theory  explicative  of  all  observed  social  phenomena 
as  being  a  development  according  to  a  general  type  from  the 
primitive  to  the  modem.  Spencer  and  Tylor  are  prominent 
examples  of  the  pioneer  workers  in  this  field,  but  the  general 
view  came  to  he  a  common  platform  for  all  generalization 
in  the  mental  peiences.  The  concept  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  huiiiiiii  iiiiii'i  and  its  simihir  behavior  under  .-iiiiilar 
environmental  stimuli  was  developed.  With  the  Gennnn 
anthropolog-ist  l>astian  this  nnderlyiTiix  idea  took  the  form 
of  a  theory  that  there  are  certain  "elementary  ideas,"  as  he 
called  them,  universal  to  one  species  and  which  cannot  he 
further  investigated  in  origin.  These  may  be  discovered  and 
their  modification  by  diverse  environments  traced.*'  In 
Bastian's  theory  and  still  further  in  that  of  Gerland,  who 
regarded  the  elemental  ideas  as  formed  in  an  early  stage 
of  a  common  primitive  culture,  there  is  a  dangerous  ap- 
proach to  the  ideology  of  philosophical  systems,  but  by 
Brinton  who  was  an  extreme  exponent  of  the  notion  of  the 
psychic  unity  uf  the  human  mind,  this  danger  is  avoided  by 
a  development  of  the  principles  of  ethnic  psychology,  as 
will  be  presently  pointed  out. 

These  srouernl  lines  of  thonccht  were  anj^liod  in  the  study 
of  some  of  the  chief  institutions  of  man,  notably  social  organ- 
ization,  marriage,  languau^v.  l  eligion  and  more  recently,  prop- 
erty or  ownership.  The  study  of  language  has  been  espe- 
cially successful  and  the  classification  of  languages  has  so 
far  been  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  classifying  man 

■*  Boas,  Fnjit»  ThB  History  of  ADthropology,  Science*  N.     VoL  XX, 
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himself.  In  respect  of  social  organization  its  evolution 
through  certain  typical  stages  and  forms  ijs  iV.irly  well  e^^tab- 
lislied.  Lewis  ii.  Morgan,  who  began  his  studies  upon  the 
Iroquois,  crathered  together  the  observations  upon  a  large 
number  of  the  most  diverse  peoples  and  systematized  them 
in  his  **  Ancient  Society"**  and  other  works.  Major  Powell 
and  his  associates  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  their  stud- 
ies of  the  Amerinds  have  accumulated  observations  of  inesti- 
mable value  for  the  study  of  iiistitutious  and  contributed 
theoretical  treatments  of  the  material.  A  science  of  society 
under  the  name  of  Sociology  is  now  recognized.  The  pro- 
fessed sociologists  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  older 
phOosophical  ideas  but  the  tendency  is  toward  the  increasing 
use  of  scientific  methods.  Except  for  social  organization, 
inariia,i;e  :ind  })ro})erty^  liowever  very  little  application  oi 
the  results  ol  anthroi)o]o<ry  has  l»ecn  made  to  the  institution 
of  law.  So  far  are  we  from  yet  having  a  science  of  law-  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  legal  writers,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Pollock,  doubts  whether  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  are  able  to  define  what  law  is.^^  On  the  whole 
the  force  theories  have  dominated  in  recent  times,  perhaps 
larirelv  duo  to  a  orreator  dcfiniteness  aud  cock-sureness  than 
llie  natural  law  theories  and  a  certain  applicability  to  mod- 
ern political  theory.  Anthropoloirists  have  not  been  students 
of  law  except  as  their  studies  of  primitive  peoples  impinged 
on  it  and  have  looked  to  legal  authorities  for  their  ideas  of 
the  general  nature  of  law.  Biinton  follows  Blackstone  in  a 
general  way  and  defines  Inw  as  **that  restraint  exercised  by 
the  jrroup  on  the  individual  which  in  its  last  recourse  is 
backed  by  physical  force. He  therefore  does  not  include 
"Social  Relations**  under  the  term  ''T.aw,"  Even  Powell 
is  affected  by  the  force  theory,  defining  law  as  'Hhe  rule  of 
action  which  the  community  endeavors  to  enforce.*' 

"New  Tori;.  1877.  »*  Brinton,  D.  G.,  The  Uanis  of  So- 

»Po!!o(  k,    Sir    FrederirU.    First     cial  Relations.  N.  Y.  1Q02,  p.  168, 
Book  of  Jurisprudence,  p.  4,  Sec- 
ond Ed.    LoBdoo,  1$04. 
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On  the  otlier  li.iiid  lopral  theorists  have  paid  but  little  atteu- 
tion  to  the  results  of  anthropological  research.  Montes- 
quieu in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  published  in  1748»  collected  to- 
gether a  mass  of  instances  of  laws  in  the  concrete  from  alt 
cotmtries  and  largely  deduced  his  legal  theories  from  them. 
Bat  the  attempt  to  found  legal  theories  on  fact  instead  of  on 
speculation  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  thought  of  the 
period  and  Montesquieu's  definition  of  laws  as  the  necessary 
relations  of  beings  among  themselves  evoked  no  appreciation 
more  intclleciiial  than  amusement.  Aii'ihi'0|)o}ogical  theories 
however  had  a  considerabk^  influence  upon  historical  researeli 
and  the  iiistorical  meilu)cl  was  adopted  by  some  legal  theo- 
rists and  profoundly  alVei  ted  their  view  of  law.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  in  his  Early  Law  and  Custom  remarked : 

"There  is  such  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
theories  of  jurisprudence,  and  so  general  a  conviction  that 
some  line  of  inquiry  necessary  to  a  perfect  result  has  been 
incompletely  followed  or  altogether  omitted  by  their  authors. 
And  indeed  there  is  one  remarkable  omission  with  which 
all  these  speculations  are  chargeable,  except  perhaps  those 
of  Montesquieu:  They  take  no  accoimt  of  what  law  has 
actually  been  at  epochs  remote  from  the  particular  period 
at  wliich  they  made  their  appearance.** 

Maine*s  historical  studies  in  the  TJoman  law  are  admirable 
illustrations  of  the  fruitfulness  of  this  method.  Savigny  jx-r- 
haps  was  the  real  introducer  of  the  historical  method  into 
leg.) I  studies.  He  and  his  followers  investigated  the  history 
of  the  Roman  law  primarily  but  it  was  not  long  before  these 
investigations  were  extended  to  the  Germanic,  the  Slavonic 
and  Celtic  laws  and  to  the  laws  of  India.  The  Germans  were 
the  pioneers  in  this  field,  being  ind-eed  the  first  to  initiate  a 
thorough  historical  investigation  even  of  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Law.  "Brunner,  Maurer,  Phillips,  Xasse  and  Schmidt 
mav  be  mentioned  and  even  now  the  best  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  is  that  of  a  Oorman,  Prof.  Licbermann. 
The  stimulus  of  the  works  of  these  authors  however  was 
soon  felt  in  England  and  the  names  of  Pollock,  Maitland, 
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Stubbs,  Jenks  and  a  host  of  others  stand  for  sustained  and 
brilliant  labor  and  achievement  in  the  delineation  of  the  his- 
tory  of  English  law;  while  the  pablioations  of  the  Selden 
and  Camden  societies  indicate  the  extent  of  the  general  in- 
terest which  has  been  aronsed,  and  in  America  Professor 
Thayer  and  Professor  Wigmore  have  made  some  use  of  the 
historical  method  even  in  the  prolVsyioiial  troatise. 

The  interest  awakened  in  the  ancient  nations  of  llie  East 
hj  the  archaeological  discoveries  in  BabyloDia,  Egj'pt  and 
Palestine  has  ensured  some  attention  being  paid  to  their 
laws.  Here  as^ain  the  Germans  are  in  the  lead  as  witness  the 
names  of  KohJer,  Peiser,  Winckler,  Meissncr,  Schrader,. 
Strasmaier  and  others;  though  of  perhaps  eqnal  value  is  the 
work  of  Bevillout,  Oppert,  Scheil,  Stevenson,  Pinches,  King, 
Thnrean-Dangin,  Badan  and  Harper  among  many  scholars 
at  work  in  this  field. 

The  extension  of  the  field  of  these  historical  studies  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  study  of  the  laws  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  as  a  necessary  foundatioii  for  tlie  discovery  of  the 
history  and  growth  of  legal  institutions  in  general.  This  step 
seems  to  ha\'e  been  taken  however  oriiy  m  Germany.  Judge 
iVlbert  H.  Post  of  Bremen  proposed  such  a  study  and  for  it 
the  title  of  Ethnological  Jurisprudence.  He  would  have 
this  science  coUect  and  describe  the  laws  and  customs  of  all 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  as  the  material  from  which 
to  draw  inferences  and  conclusions  as  to  the  ''Jural  Sense'' 
of  mankind.  He  points  out  that  individual  psychology  is 
inadecpiate  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  law  and  society 
since  the  individual  consciousness  contains  but  a  portion  of 
our  psychic  activity.  The  underlying  causes  of  social  phe- 
nomena must  be  sonirht  in  a  study  of  those  phenomena  them- 
selves as  ex|)rossed  in  customs,  laws  and  conduct  generally, 
and  as  the  ])roducts  of  a  group  consciousness  or  psycliic 
activity  of  which  the  individual  mind  is  not  conscious,  and 
which  can  only  be  studied  in  its  manifestations,  that  is,  in 
the  conduct  of  groups.  The  scientific  study  of  law  therefore 
must  proceed  as  a  study  of  customs  and  the  actual  conduct 
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of  peoples  or  groups  and  that  is  what  law  amounts  to  in  the 
last  analysis.^^  This  result  is  also  arrived  at  by  that  eminent 
American  legal  student  James  C.  Carter,  in  his  course  of 
lectures  prepared  for  delivery  in  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  published  under  the  title  ''Law;  its  origin,  growth  and 
function.*"*  Mr.  Carter  upon  an  examination  of  laws  as 
manifestod  in  both  primitive  and  civilixed  societies  concludes 
that  *'human  conduct  is  in  a  very  large  degree  self  regulat- 
ing** and  that  law  is  "the  form  in  which  human  eondunt — 
that  is,  human  life,  presents  itself  under  the  necessary  oper- 
ation of  the  causes  which  govern  conduct.'*  Law  therefore 
is  custom.  For  the  origin  of  custom,  however,  Mr.  Carter 
refers  us  to  individual  psychology,  except  for  invoking  the 
principle  of  the  unity  of  the  human  mind  and  its  uniformity 
of  action  under  similar  enyironments.  In  this  respect  he  has 
not  advanced  as  far  as  Post.  The  ethnic  or  group  psychology 
which  was  api)lied  to  legal  science  hy  Post,  this  applieation 
being,  I  venture  to  thiiik,  the  final  prerequisite  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  true  science  of  laws,  was  developed  by  a  number 
of  thinkers  mostly  Germans,  of  whom  La;  mi  us,  Steinthal, 
Tarde,  Stoll  and  Wundt  are  pre-eminent.  Dr.  Brinton,  espe- 
cially in  his  work,  ''The  Basis  of  Social  Relations,"  has 
further  developed  the  theory  of  group  psychology.  ''The 
ethnic  psyche/^  he  says,  "is  made  up  of  a  number  of  expe- 
riences common  to  the  mass,  but  not  occurring  in  any  one  of 
its  individual  members.  These  experiences  of  the  aggregate 
develoj)  their  own  variation?!  and  modes  of  progress,  and 
must  be  studied  for  tbeniselvos.  without  reference  to  the 
individual,  holding  the  processes  of  the  single  mind  as  analo- 
gies only/'" 

Complementary  to  the  historical  method  therefore  we 
have  the  anthropological,  only  awaiting  a  further  applica- 

"Post,  A  H  .  Crundrlss  der  Fth  Introduction  to  fbP  Studv  of  Eth- 

nologlscheu     Jurisprudenz;      Die  noloir^ral  Jurispj  udence,  The  Open 

Grundlagen  der  Rechts  und  die  r    r;  Vni.  xi,  p.  641. 

Grundzuge   seiner    Entwlckelungs.  ••New  York.  1907, 

geschlchte;  Ethnological  Jurlspru*  -    ''JBrinton,  D.  G.,  The  Basis  of 

denoew  The  Monist,  Vol.  8,  p.  31;  Social  Relattone,  Xm. 
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tion  to  lei^al  studies.  The  frnitfulness  of  the  historical 
method  foresliadows  wliat  we  may  expect  from  the  anthro- 
pological. Together  they  furnish  the  basis  for  a  science 
of  law. 

Nothing  more  adequate  than  this  hasty  glimpse  of  the 
beginnings  of  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  law  can  be  at- 
tempted in  this  place,  still  less  is  it  here  possible  to  survey 
what  has  so  far  been  accomplished  through  the  scientific  view 
of  law.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  a  scientific  method 
of  investigation  has  been  established.  Mucb  valuable  data 
has  been  accumulated  and  the  genera!  notion  of  the  growth 
and  evolution  of  social  and  legal  ideas  and  institutions  as 
exin-essions  oi"  them  has  been  widely  accepted.  The  v»ay  iias 
been  opened  not  only  to  investisfations  of  the  history  of  legal 
ideas  l)ut  into  tlieir  origins  as  well.  We  propose  to  investi- 
gate the  origin  of  even  the  elementary  ideas  and  T  venture 
the  assertion  that  at  least  they  may  be  reduced  to  as  few 
as  two :  The  idea  of  physical  or  blood  relationship  and  the 
idea  of  contract  or  agreement  Sir  Henry  Maine  character- 
ized the  development  of  law  in  a  happy  phrase  as  being  an 
evolution  from  status  to  contract;  and  if  we  broaden  some- 
what his  definition  of  these  two  terms  his  characterization 
remains  eminently  true. 

By  the  determination  that  there  is  verily  a  science  of  law 
what  a  vista  is  opened  up  for  our  contemphition.  No  hunger 
need  we  regard  it  as  the  arbitrary  an<i  uucertain  in-oduet  of 
mere  force  or  violence,  but  confident  that  it  is  the  product  of 
general  and  universally  valid  principh's  we  may  seek  by  a 
survey  of  its  many  and  varied  manifestations  to  discover 
the  underlying  uniformities. 

WaMOIT,  PEJfWBTLTAHU.  EoWABD  LiHDBEY. 
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THE  LAWYERS  OF  OHABLES  DICKENS. 

A  century  ago  next  February  there  was  bom  into  the  world 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  humanists  that  ever  lived, — 
humanist,  not  in  the  canse  of  philanthropy  or  social  science, 
but  in  that  wider  sphere  of  creating  through  a  superb  art  a 
fanciful  folk-world  of  undying  and  unmitigated  delight. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  literary  debt  for  human  gratitude 
to  pay  than  that  which  three  generations  at  least  of  the  Eng- 
lish speakin.i^  race  owe  to  Charles  Dickens.  Two  great  coun- 
tries are  inde])ted  to  this  master  of  human  observation  for 
the  saviij^i:  crrace  of  national  lininor.  Most  of  us  are  taught 
its  apj)reciation  almost  at  our  mother's  knee.  AVe  later  revel 
in  its  wholesome^  untainted  unction  until  uiicoiisciouBly  some 
measure  of  his  sense  of  humor,  his  wonderful  sympathy,  his 
point  of  human  observation,  is  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  lives  and  diaiacter. 

It  is  always,  with  Dickens,  as  it  should  be  with  all  true  and 
great  novelists,  the  characters  that  stand  out  in  living  mem- 
ory,— ^not  so  much  the  language  used — still  less  the  story.  It 
seems  more  true  of  him  than  of  any  other  wiiter,  because 
no  one  else  has  ever  got  quite  so  dramatieally  close  to  the 
secret  foibles  of  the  huinan  lieart,  ami  liehl  them  up  in  such 
a  grotesque  way  as  to  delight  us,  rather  than  disturb  us. 
Althouprli  v>e  lau^li.  we  know  wliat  lie  means.  aii<l  we  quietly 
fold  the  eternal  lesson  of  its  verity  into  our  secret  conscious- 
ness. It  is  rare  to  find  a  lawyer  who  does  not  admire  Dick- 
ens. No  one  better  than  he  appreciated  the  dramatic  value  of 
a  legal  atmosphere.  There  are  few  of  his  books  that  do  not 
possess  it  in  some  degree.  He  seldom  treats  us  kindly — and 
yet  we,  as  a  profession,  are  the  more  appreciative  of  his  art 
because  we  come  more  in  contact  with  the  real  drama  of 
human  wealmess  and  better  understand  his  point  of  view. 

Still,  Dickens  was  not  a  lawyer.  His  legal  experience  was 
largely  obtained  as  an  obscure  under-clerk  in  the  office  of 
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a  Mr.  Blackmore,  a  solicitor.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  old. 
An  alert  mind  is  always  most  susceptible  to  impressions  at 

that  age — and  in  the  case  of  this  great  humaiiist  of  the  iinagi- 
iiation,  the  sights  and  .-.oimds  of  the  routine  of  legal  maeiiiu- 
ery  sunk  deep;  thus  the  background  of  legal  atmosphere  in 
his  novels  is  easily  explained. 

Dickens  had  not  a  legal  mind  in  any  sense.  One  finds  - 
no  legal  problems  of  any  moment  either  seized  on  or 
worked  oat  in  his  books.  But  no  man  ever  lived  and 
wrote  who  possessed  a  more  acute  sense  of  the  dramatic 
possibitities,  or  a  more  humorons  and  sensitive  percep- 
tion, of  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  a  lawyer's  life. 
His  days  were  spent  among  the  dramatic  types  and  figures 
of  the  law  courts,  and  his  nights  in  the  laborious  process 
of  self-taiiglit  stenography, — with  such  results,  indeed, 
that  it  was  said  ''there  never  was  such  a  shorthand 
writer." 

After  two  years  in  the  solicitor's  office,  Dickens  started 
in  as  a  reporter  of  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  later  in  the  House  of  Lords.  While  his  pencil  flew 
to  the  dull  rhythm  of  some  lord's  tedious  Terbosity,  the 
snb-consdons  sensitive  plate  of  his  perceptions  must  have 
been  busy  taking  on  some  of  the  impressions  he  later  fur- 
nished so  lavishly  to  an  admiring  world  of  readers. 

He  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  queer  people,  and  as 
he  had  little  reverence  for  the  law.  what  wonder  that  he 
rarely  treats  with  kindness  the  vain,  weak,  grasping,  pom- 
pous hiinil)iigs  he  saw  abont  him  in  his  goings  and  comings 
at  Mr.  Biackmore's  office  and  from  the  dimly  lighted  re 
porters*  gallerj'  of  Parliament?  These  puppets  of  the 
big  wigged  bench  and  hnsy  bar  were  capital  material,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  and  one  can  only  marvel  at  the 
artist's  unerring  skill  and  infinite  variety.  Of  course, 
American  lawyers  are  not  so  free  from  foibles  as  not  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  Dickens'  conception  of  our  cousins 
across  the  sea.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  picture  or  a  line 
that  does  not  iind  its  counterpart  right  at  any  bar.  Dick- 
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ens'  sense  of  human  nature  is  broad.  Its  range  is  very 
wide;  and  its  conrse  is  aglow,  even  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration, with  the  light  of  one  of  the  keenest  observers  that 

ever  set  watch  upon  the  ways  of  men. 

These  lawyers  of  Dickens  are  for  tlie  most  part  miuor 
cliaracters.  But  as  Chesterton  truly  says,  **  Dickens  not 
only  conquered  the  world,  he  conquered  it  with  minor 
characters. ' ' 

Taking  the  books  as  they  appear  in  chronological  order, 
the  most  normal,  everyday,  common  place  type  of  lawyer 
that  -Dickens  ever  drew  is  f onnd  in  that  incohesive  mine 
of  delight,  **The  Pickwick  Papers" — where  one  wonld  natr 
nrally  look  only  for  the  fantastic  and  the  bizarre. 

"He  was  a  little,  higta-drifid  man,  with  a  dark,  sgueeiad-iip  face,  and 
small,  restless,  black  eyes,  that  kept  winking  and  twinkling  on  each 
side  of  his  little  inquisitive  nose,  as  if  they  were  playing  a  perpetual 

game  of  peep-bo  with  that  featnre.  He  v:vls  dressed  all  in  black,  with 
boots  as  shiny  as  liis  eyes,  a  low  white  ne>ck-cloth,  and  a  clean  Bhirt 
with  a  frill  to  it.  A  gold  watch  chaia  and  seals  depended  from  his  fob. 
He  carried  his  black  kid  gloves  in  his  hands,  not  on  them;  and  as  he 
spoke,  thrust  his  wrists  beneath  his  eoat'talls  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  propounding  some  regnlar  poeerSb" 

There  we  have  Mr.  Perker  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  can  well 
imagine  the  keeu  satisfaction  tliat  .Dickens  must  have 
picked  out  this  description  from  the  storehouse  of  Ms 
memory  as  underclerk  in  Mr.  Blackmore's  office.  It  does 
not  matter  that  Perker  is  the  attorney  of  the  choleric 
Wardle  on  the  trail  of  the  scamp  Jingle — ^and  that  through 
that  artfully  managed  encounter,  he  subsequently  became 
counsel  for  Mr.  Pickwick,— that  man  "of  god-Hke  gnlli- 
bility,"  as  he  has  been  called.  Perker  could  manage  an 
election,  too,  witli  nnicli  ability.  No  one  could  say  but 
what  he  was  nsoful,  onorgetic  and  resourceful. 

Mr.  Pickwick  arrives  at  Perker *s  oflice  after  his  friends 
had  been  subpoenaed  in  Eardoll  v.  Pickwick,  just  in  tirae 
to  witness  the  pathetic  puttino:-off  of  Watty,  the  bankrupt, 
by  the  diplomatic  clerk,  Lowten,  Watty,  a  **rustily-clad, 
miserable  looking  man,  in  boots  without  toes,  and  gloves 
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without  fingers,"  had  just  been  falsely  told  that  Mr.  Per- 
Icer  was  not  in. 

"Step  in.  Mr,  Pickwick,*  saJd  Lowten.  'Well,  will  you  leave  a  mee- 
Mige,  Mr.  Watty,  or  will  you  call  again?' 

"  Abk  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  out  word  what  baa  teen  done  In 
my  bttslneae/  said  the  man;  *for  Ood'e  sake,  don't  neglect  It,  Mr.  Lowten.' 

"'No,  no;  I  won't  forget  It,'  replied  the  clerk.'  'Walk  in,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, Good  morning,  Mr.  Watty;  it's  a  fine  day  for  walking,  l«n*t  Itf 
Seeing  that  the  stranger  still  lingered,  he  bec"!:oned  Sam  Waller  to 
follov.-  his  master  In,  and  shui  the  door  in  his  face. 

"  'There  never  was  such  a  pesiterlug  bauki  apt  as  that  since  the  world 
l>eg&o»  I  do  belicTe!'  said  Lowten,  throwing  down  his  pen  with  the  air 
of  an  injured  man.  'Hie  affairs  haven't  been  in  chancery  ^ulte  four 
years  yet,  and  I'm  d — d  if  ho  don't  come  worrying  here  twice  a  week. 
Step  this  way,  Mr,  Pickwick.  Perker  is  in  and  ht'H  ^fo  you,  1  know. 
Devilish  cold,'  he  added  pettishly,  'standing  at  that  door  wasting  one's 
time  with  such  seedy  vagabondsl'" 

How  pathetically  true  this  little  touch  is,  we  all  know. 
And  yet  Perker  is  not  intended  at  all  as  an  ungracious  or 
unkind  practitioner.  And  we  as  lawyers,  alas,  know  that 
he  is  not  an  unusual  one,  even  today. 

Perker,  too,  has  the  stronp^ost  possible  admiration  for 
Dodson  vc  FoLTg. — ^niio  cliaractt'ristit*  of  the  linstiing  lit- 
tle solicitor, — and  it  ratlior  annoys  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  'They've  not  hern  sleeping,  I  know  that.  Ah,  they're  very  smart 
fellowH. — very  smart,  indeed.' 

"As  the  little  man  conclnded,  he  took  an  emphatic  pinch  of  snitff,  as 
a  tribute  to  the  smartness  of  Messrs.  Dodson  A  Fogg. 

"  'They  are  great  scoundrels,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  'Aye,  aye,'  the 
l!tt!e  m.Tn;  'that's  a  matter  of  opinion,  you  know,  and  wo  don't  dispute 
nboiit  terms:  because,  of  course,  you  can't  be  expected  to  view  these  sub- 
jects V.  ith  a  professional  eye.' " 

The  layman  view  on  the  professional  etiquette  of  Dod- 
son &  Fogg  had  already  been  announced  by  Sam  Weller: 

"  'And  of  them  Dodson  &  Fogg  as  does  tbeee  sorts  o*  things  on  apec. 

well  ,13  for  the  other  kind  and  gen'rmis  people  o'  the  same  purfespfon, 
ns  setH  people  by  the  ears  free  gratis  for  r.othin*.  and  sets  their  clerks 
to  work  to  find  out  little  disputes  among  their  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ance as  Tants  settlln'  by  means  o'  Iawsnlts,-Hill  I  can  say  o'  them  is. 
that  I  Tish  they  had  the  reward  I'd  give  'em.*** 

One  cannot  omit  cortain  little  illuminations  from  the 
famous  trial — * '  the  numerous  muster  of  gentlemen  in  wigs 
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in  the  barristers'  seats,  who  presented,  as  a  body,  all  that 
pleasing  and  extensive  variety  of  nose  and  whisker  for 
which  the  bar  of  England  is  so  justly  celebrated.** 

"  'Who's  that  red-fac*!d  man,  who  said  it  was  a  fine  morniiig,  and 
•lodded  to  our  counsel?'  whispered  Mr.  Pickwk-k. 

*"Mr.  Serjeaut  Buzfuz."  replied  Perker.  'He's  opposed  to  us;  be  leads 
the  other  aide.  That  genUemaa  behind  him  la  Mr.  Sklmpln,  hia  Jwitor/ 

"Mr.  Pickwick  yrae  on  the  point  o(  inQttirlng  with  great  ahhorrence  of 
(he  man'a  cold'hlooded  villainy,  how  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  who  was 
counsel  for  the  opposite  part?',  dared  to  presume  to  trll  '\Tr  Serjeant 
Snubbin.  who  was  counsel  for  him,  that  it  was  a  fine  niornint:,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  general  rising  of  the  barristers  and  a  loud  cry 
of  'Silence'  from  the  officers  of  the  court.  Looking  aronnd  he  fotind 
that  this  was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  Judge." 

What  lawyer,  too,  fails  to  appreciate  the  following: 

«Bardell  and  Plckwlek.'  cried  the  gentleman  In  black,  calling  on  the 
oase  which  etood  flret  on  tho  list. 

■"I  am  for  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord/  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Busfus. 

"  'Who  with  you.  brother  Boafusr  said  the  Judge.  Mr.  Sktmpin 
bowed  to  intimate  that  he  was. 

"  *I  appear  for  the  defendant,  my  Lord,'  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbiu. 
'Anybody  with  you,  brother  Snubblnr  inaulred  the  court. 

"  "Mr.  Phunky,  my  Lord/  replied  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

"  'Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Skimpin  for  the  plaintlS/  laid  the  Judge, 
V.  rSttng  down  the  nnme.>  In  his  note  book,  and  reading  ae  he  wrote,  'for 
the  defendant,  Serjeaut  Snubbin  and  Mr.  Monkey.* 

**'Beg  your  Lordship's  pardon.  Phunky/ 

"*0h,  very  good/  said  the  Judge.  'I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hear' 
lug  the  gentleman's  name  before.*  Here  Mr.  Phunky  bowed  and  smiled 
and  the  Judge  bowed  and  smiled,  too.  and  then  Mr.  Phunky,  blushing 

into  the  very  white's  of  his  eyes,  tried  to  look  as  If  he  didn't  know  that 
anybody  wa.H  gazing  at  him;  a  thiiiR  which  no  man  ever  succeeded  in 
doing  yet,  or,  in  all  reasonable  proba'bility.  ever  will. 
"  'Go  on/  said  the  Judge." 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  to  recall  Mr.  Serjeant 
Snubbin : 

"a  lantern-faced,  sallow  comploxloned  man  of  about  five  and  forty,  or~ 

as  the  novels  say— he  might  be  fifty.  He  had  that  dull  looking  boiled 
eye  which  is  so  often  to  he  seen  In  the  heads  of  people  who  have  applied 
themselves  during  many  years  to  weary  nnd  laborious  courses  of 
.study.  .  .  .  His  hair  waa  thin  and  weak,  which  was  partly  attributable 
to  his  having  never  demoted  much  time  to  Its  arrangement,  and  partly 
to  his  having  worn  for  flye  and  twenty  years  the  forensic  wig  which 
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hung  on  a  block  beside  hlni.  .  .  .  Books  of  practice,  heaps  of  papeis 
and  opened  letters  were  scattered  over  the  table  without  any  attempt 
at  order  or  arrangement;  the  furniture  ot  the  room  was  old  and  rlcketj; 
the  doora  of  the  hook-caae  were  rotting  on  their  hinges;  the  duet  flew 

from  the  carpet  in  little  clouds  at  every  step;  the  blind*  were  yellow 
with  ap»>  and  dirt:  and  the*  state  of  everything  in  the  room  showed  with 
a  clearness  not  to  be  mistaken  that  Mr,  Serjeant  Srmbbin  was  far  too 
much  occupied  with  his  professional  pursuits  to  take  any  great  heed 
or  regard  of  his  personal  comforts." 

Time,  of  course,  will  not  p(  iniit  further  reference  to 
that  delidons  trial.  The  bullyiDg  thunder  of  Serjeant 
Bnzfnz  and  the  inferior  cunning  of  Mr.  Skimpin  stand  to- 
day,  as  they  did  then,  as  an  exain])Ic  of  what  may  be  legally 
made  ont  of  a  piece  of  whole  cloth. 

A  word  might  be  said  in  passinj?  of  another  typo— th(* 
hanger-on  of  the  insolvent  court — Mr.  Solomon  Pell.  See  if 
you  don't  rocoi^ize  him.  Ho  was  "a  fat,  flabby,  pale  man, 
in  a  surtout  which  lookod  crroen  one  minute  and  brown  the 
next;  with  a  velvet  collar  of  the  same  cameleon  tints.  His 
forehead  was  n^irrow,  his  face  wide,  his  head  large,  and  his 
nose  all  on  one  side,  as  if  Nature,  indignant  with  the  pro- 
pensities she  observed  in  him  in  his  birth,  had  given  it  an 
angry  tweak  from  which  it  had  never  recovered.  Being 
short-necked  and  asthmatic,  however,  he  respired  princi- 
pallv  through  this  feature;  sn  perhaps  what  it  wanted  in 
ornament  it  made  up  in  usefulness.*' 

"'The  late  IiOrd  Chancellor,  gcntlemnn.  \vn<?  very  fond  nf  me"  *>ald 
Mr.  Pell.  .  .  .  'T  rpni'^mber,  gentlemen,  dining  with  him  on  one  occa- 
sion:—there  was  only  us  two,  but  everything  as  spIendiU  aa  it  twenty 
people  had  been  expected, — the  great  seal  on  a  dmnb'Walter  at  bta  8lde« 
and  a  man  In  a  teg  wig  and  a  enlt  of  armor  guarding  the  wall  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  silk  stockings,  which  is  perpetually  done,  gentlemen, 
night  and  day;  when  he  said.  'Pell/  he  said,  'No  false  flellcacy.  Pell.  You 
are  a  mnn  of  talent;  you  can  set  anybody  through  the  Insolvent  Court, 
Pell;  and  your  rountry  shoukl  be  proud  of  you.'  Those  were  hla  very 
words.  'My  Lord,"  I  said,  You  flatter  me.'  'Pell,'  he  said,  'if  I  do,  I'm 
damned.*  .  .  .  Ton  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen:  I  was  imprudent  I 
feel  I  have  no  right  to  mention  this  matter  without  his  concurrence. 
Thank  you.  sir,  thank  you.'  Thus  delivering;  himself.  Mr.  PeU  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pocl:ets,  and  frowning  grimly  around,  rattled  three 
balC-pence  with  terrible  determination." 
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Wliat  wonder  that  the  discriiuinaling  Mr.  Weller,  the 
elder,  entrusted  him  with  the  probate  of  the  estate  of  his 
lamented  wife! 

Comment  on  the  picturesque  features  of  the  chissic  firm 

of  Dodson  &  Fogg  has  been  purposely  deferred.   The  best 

light  is  thrown  on  Mr.  Fogg  by  Mr.  Wicks,  one  of  his  clerks, 

when  he  describes,  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 

Weller  how  his  superior  treated  a  poor,  unfortunate  named 

Ramsey  who  had  fallen  into  his  toils: 

**  *Well»  air,  bave  you  come  to  settle?'  'Yea,  I  have,  air/  aatd  Ramaey, 
putting  hla  Iiand  In  Ua  pocket  and  bringing  out  tlie  money,  'the  debfa 

two  pound  ten,  and  the  costs  three  pound  five,  and  here  It  Is,  sir,'  and 
he  rJshed  Hl:c  bricks  as  he  lugged  out  the  money,  done  up  In  a  bit  of 
filoiting  paper.    Old  Fogg  lool<e(1  first  at  the  money  and  then  at  him. 
and  then  be  coughed  in  his  rum  way  so  that  I  knew  something  was 
coming.  Ton  don't  know  there's  a  declaration  filed,  which  Increases 
the  coats  materially,  I  suppose?*  said  Fogg.  Tou  don't  say  that,  air,' 
Fafd  Ramsey,  starting  back:  'the  time  uas  only  out  last  night,  sir.'    *l  do 
pay  it  .thotigli,"  said  Fog^.    'My  clerk's  just  gone  to  file  it.    Hasn't  Mr. 
Jackson  gone  to  nic  that  floclaratlon  in  niillman  and  Ramsey,  Mr.  Wicks?' 
Of  cource.  I  Bald  yes,  and  then  Fogg  coughed  again  and  looked  at  Ram- 
sey.  'My  God!*  aaid  Ramsey,  'and  have  I  nearly  driven  myself  mad. 
scraping  thla  money  together,  and  all  to  no  purpoae?*  'Kone  at  all,*  aaid 
Fogg  coolly:  '80  you  had  better  go  back  and  scnuie  some  more  together 
and  bring  it  hcrp  in  time.'    'T  can't  get  it,  by  Ood.'  said  Ramsey,  strik- 
ing the  desk  with  his  flst.    'IJon't  luilly  me.  sir.'  said  Fogg,  getting  into 
a  passion  on  purpose.    'I  am  not  bullying  you.  sir,'  said  Ilanisey.  You 
are,*  said  Fogg.   'Get  out,  sir.  Get  out  of  this  office,  sir,  and  come  back, 
sir.  when  yon  know  how  to  behave  yourself.'  Well,  Ramsey  tried  to 
apeak,  but  Fogg  wouldn't  let  him,  ao  he  put  the  money  in  hla  poitet 
and  sneaked  out.   The  door  was  scarcely  ahttt,  when  old  Fogg  turned 
around  to  me,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  and  drew  tlie  dethiiatlon 
out  of  his  coat  pocket.    'Here,  Wicks,'  says  Fogg,  'take  a  cab  and  go 
down  to  the  Temple  as  quick  as  you  can  and  file  that   The  costs  are 
QUlte  safe,  for  be'a  a  ateady  man  with  a  large  temlly  ...  and  if  he 
gives  tis  a  warrant  of  attorney  as  he  must  in  the  end,  I  know  his  employ- 
ff^  \\iU  see  it  paid;  so  we  may  as  well  get  all  we  can  out  of  him,  ICr. 
Wicks.    It's  a  Christian  act  to  do  it.  Mr.  Wicks,  for  with  hla  large 
family  and  small  income,  he'll  !>«  all  the  belter  for  a  good  lesson  agaln.^t 
getting  Into  debt.   Won't  he.  Mr.  Wicks,  won't  he?— and  he  smiled  so 
good-naturedly  as  he  went  away,  that  it  was  delightful  to  see  him.  'He 
is  a  capital  man  of  buainesa.'  aaid  Wieka  in  a  tone  of  the  deepeat 
admiration,  *capltal,  isn't  be?' 

"  'Nfr»»  men,  thc«e  here.  .^Jr.'  whispered  Mr.  Weller  to  hla  master.  «Werry 
nice  notion  of  fun  they  has,  sir.'" 
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This  man  of  business,  we  learn,  was  "an  elderly,  pimply- 
faced,  vegetable-diet  sort  of  man,  in  a  black  coat,  dark  mix- 
ture trousers  and  small  black  gaiters;  a  kind  of  being  who 
seemed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  desk  at  wliieli  he  was 
writing,  and  to  have  about  as  much  thought  or  feeling." 
Mr.  Dodson  was  ''a  plump,  portly,  stem-looking  man,  with 
a  loud  voice.**  But  enough  has  been  said  to  entirely  justify 
Mr.  Pick^vick's  angry  final  words  which  he  flung  with  in- 
tense gusto  over  the  banisters  after  tlicm  when  all  tlie 
costs  in  the  £ardell  case  were  settled  and  ]  )aid :  '  *  Vou  are 
a  conple  of  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging  robbers'' — a  de- 
scription that  applies  just  as  appropriately  to  some  of  our 
brethren  today,  as  to  those  worthies  of  an  earlier  time. 

In  Oliver  Twist,''  the  next  and  really  first  novel  of 
Dickens,  there  is  a  fine  working  in  of  legal  atmosphere,  not- 
ably in  the  trial  of  Fagin.  But  the  emphasis  is  almost 
entirely  on  the  dramatic  effect,  and  nothing  is  said  about 
the  personnel  of  the  lawyers.  A  picture  of  Magistrate 
Fang  is  sliown,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Brownlow's  visit 
after  his  pocket  had  been  picked,  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

**Mr.  Fang  was  a  lean,  long-badtpd,  stiff-ncrK-pd,  middlc-rizer!  man.  witb 
no  jTreat  quantity  of  hair,  and  uhat  he  hnd.  growing  on  the  back  and 
sides  of  his  head.  Hla  face  was  stern  and  much  flubhed.  It  he  were 
really  nnt  In  the  habit  of  drinking  rather  more  than  was  exactly  good 
for  him,  he  might  liave  brought  an  atilon  against  his  countenance  for 
libel,  and  have  recovered  heavy  damages/' 

He  proceeds  to  bully-rag  and  brow-beat  and  insult  Mr. 
Brownlow  who  had  attempted  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  to 

state  his  case.    The  policeman  who  liad  arrested  Oliver 

stat<'S  tliere  were  no  witnesses. 

"Mr.  Fang  sat  silent  for  nome  minutes,  and  then  turning  round  to  the 
prosecutor,  j^aid  In  a  tov.erintr  passion: 

"'Do  you  mean  to  state  ubat  your  complaint  against  this  boy  Is,  man, 
or  do  you  not?  Yon  have  been  sworn.  Now  If  you  stand  there  refusing 
to  give  evtdenee.  1*11  pnnish  you  for  disrespect  to  the  bench;  t  will 
by  / 

"^y  what,  or  by  whom,  niybody  knows*  lor  the  clerk  and  Jailer  eongfaed 
▼try  loud  Jitst  at  the  right  moment;  and  the  former  dropped  a  heavy 
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book  upon  the  floor,  Uius  preventing  the  word  from  being  heard — acci- 
dentally, of  course." 

When  Oliver  drops  in  a  faint  on  the  floor  and  has  been 
conunitted  for  three  months'  hard  labor,  the  owner  of  the 
bookstand  rushes  in  and  convinces  the  court  wilh  much  dif- 
ficulty that  Oliver  was  not  the  criminal,  having  witnessed 

the  entire  transaction,  Diekens  remarks: 

"Although  the  presiamg  genii  in  such  an  office  as  this,  exercise  a  ttilBl- 
mary  and  arbitrary  power  owr  the  liberties,  the  good  name,  tbe  character, 
almost  the  Uvee,  of  her  Majesty's  snbjects,  especially  of  the  poorer  class; 

and  although  within  such  walls,  enough  fantastic  tricks  are  dally  played 
to  make  the  angels  blind  with  weeping,  they  are  closed  to  the  public, 
save  through  the  medium  of  the  dally  press." 

It  appears  that  the  book  Mr.  Brownlow  had  in  his  hand 
had  not  been  paid  for. 

'"A  nice  person  to  prefer  a  charge  aaalnat  a  poor  boy,**  said  Fang, 
with  n  comical  effort  to  look  humane.  *I  consider,  sir,  that  yon  have 

obtained  possession  of  that  booli  under  very  suspicious  and  disreputable 

•  Ircum stances;  and  yon  may  think  yourself  very  fortunate  that  the 
owner  of  the  property  declines  to  prosecute.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you, 
my  man,  or  tbe  law  will  overtaiic  you  yet.  The  boy  is  discharged.  Clear 
the  oAee.*** 

Everyone  can  sympathize  with  the   n  me'*  of  the 

old  gentleman  as  he  ''bursts  with  the  rage  he  had  kept 
down  so  long."  Some  of  us  have  witnessed  scenes  not  nn- 
like  this  in  the  justice  shops  of  onr  own  unhallowed  mem- 
ory. 

Passing  over  "Nicholas  Nickolby,"  the  next  book  of  Dick, 
ens'  earlier  work,  which,  strange  to  say,  contains  no  lawyer 

characters,  we  come  to  one,  whicli  while  least  artistic,  j)er- 
haps,  introduces  us  to  as  precious- a  y")air  of  legal  scoundrels 
as  ever  graced  the  pacres  of  fiction — Mr.  Sani])son  Brass 
and  his  sister  Sally.  Dickens  seems  to  have  gone  far  afield 
into  his  imagination  to  conjure  up  personages  of  suck  in- 
carnate villainy  and  swe]it  clean  the  by-ways  of  sentimen- 
tality, in  giving  us  **01d  Curiosity  Shop."  As  a  novel,  it 
is  impossible.  Yet  in  the  unblushing  tools  of  the  devilish 
Quilpy  and  in  the  lovable  and  delightful  Dick  Swiveller,  he 
has  wrought  material  that  will  never  die. 
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Sampson  Brass  stands  forth,  as  if  fashioned  of  the  metaL 
of  his  name,  fhns: 

This  Brass  was  an  iXUtrwr  of  no  very  good  repute  from  Bevis  Marks 
In  the  City  of  London;  he  was  a  tall,  meagre  man,  with  a  nose  like  a 
wen»  a  protnidlng  forebead,  retreating  eyes,  and  hair  of  deep  red.  He 
wore  a  Ion-  black  siirtoiit  reaching  nearly  lo  his  anliles,  ehort  black 
trousers,  iiiph  sliops  and  cotton  htockinga  of  a  bluisli  gray.  He  had  a 
cringing  manner,  but  a  very  harsh  voice,  and  his  'blandest  smiles  were 
so  extremely  forbidding,  tliat  to  hxve  bad  bis  company  under  the  least 
repnlsive  circumstances,  one  wonld  have  wished  him  to  be  out  of  tem- 
per that  he  might  only  scowl." 

The  don  l)eirnid  the  name-piate  of  'vBrass,  Solicitor,"  is 
thus  described : 

"A  rickety  table  with  spare  bun  dips  of  papers,  yellow  and  nigged  irom 
long  carriage  in  the  pocket,  ostentatiously  displayed  upon  its  top;  a 
couple  of  stools  set  face  to  face  on  opposite  sides  of  this  crazy  piece  of 
fnmltnre,  a  treaeheroaa  idd  chair  by  the  flre-piace,  whose  withered  arms 
had  hugged  fun  many  a  client,  and  helped  to  squeese  him  dry;  a  second- 
haad  wig  box,  used  as  a  depoaitory  tor  blank  writs  nnri  (l^claratlons  and 
other  small  forms  of  law,  once  the  sole  contents  of  the  head  which 
belonpred  to  the  wip  whlcli  belonged  to  the  box,  as  they  were  now  of  the 
box  itself;  two  or  three  common  books  of  practice;  a  jar  of  ink.  a  pounce 
box.  a  stunted  heartb<broom,  a  carpet  trodden  to  shreds  but  still  dinging 
with  the  tightness  of  desperation  to  its  tacks,— these,  with  the  yellow 
wainscote  of  the  walls,  the  smok»dl8Colored  ceiling,  the  dust  and  cob 
webR.  wpr<*  nmong  the  most  prominent  decorations  of  the  offloe  of  Mr. 
Sampson  Brass." 

The  lady  lawyer  was  not  a  thing  of  Dickens'  day,  hat 
Sampson  had  in  his  sister,  "his.  clerk,  assistant,  honse- 
keeper,  secretary,  confidential  plotter,  adviser,  intriguer 
and  bill  of  cost  increaser.  Miss  I>iass — a  kind  of  ATti;;zon  at 
common  law/'  who  cortainly  merits  attention  auioDg  the 
lawyers  of  Charles  i  )ieken8. 

Sally  Brnss.  then.  wn<?  n  ladv  of  thfrty-flve  or  thcrea?bout8,  of  a 
gaunt  and  bony  figure,  and  a  resolute  bearing,  which  if  It  repressed  the 
softer  emotions  of  love,  and  kept  admirers  at  a  distance,  certainly  inspired 
a  feeling  akin  to  awe  In  the  hearts  of  those  male  atrangers  who  had  the 
happiness  to  approach  her.  In  face  she  bore  a  striking  reseniblaace  to 
her  brother  Bamp5?on — 9.0  exact.  Inffccd  v,n':  tiiP  likeness  between  them, 
that  had  it  ron sorted  with  Miss  Brass's  maiden  modesty  and  gentle 
womanhood  to  have  assumed  her  brother's  clothes  in  a  frolic  and  sat 
down  beside  him,  it  would  have  been  dlfllcult  for  the  oldest  friend  of  the 
funily  to  determine  which  was  Sampson  and  which  Sally,  especially  as 
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the  lady  carrle;!  upon  her  upp*  r  Hp  certain  reddish  flpnionstratlons,  which, 
if  the  imagination  liatl  been  assisted  by  her  attire,  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  bmrd.  Theae  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  nothing  more 
tlian  ey6*laaba8  In  a  wrong  place,  as  the  eyes  of  Miss  Brass  were  anlte 
free  from  any  such  natural  impertenandes.  In  complexton  Miss  Brass 
was  ^nllow.  so  to  f^penk— Tnit  this  hue  wa?  agreeably  relieved  -by  the 
healthy  glov.  which  mantled  in  the  extreme  tip  of  her  laughing  nose. 
Her  voice  was  exr.eeaingly  impressive— deep  and  rich  In  quality,  and  once 
heard,  not  easily  forgotten.  Her  usual  dress  was  a  green  gown,  in  color 
not  unlike  the  curtain  of  the  office  window,  made  tight  to  the  figure,  and 
terminating  at  the  throat,  where  It  was  fastened  behind  by  a  peculiarly 
large  and  misslv.  button.  Feellnjr.  no  doubt,  that  simplicity  and  plain, 
ness  are  the  soul  of  elegance.  Mls^s  Brass  v.orP  tio  roTlar  or  kerchief 
except  upon  her  head,  which  was  invariably  ornamented  with  a  brown 
gause  scarf.  like  the  wing  of  the  fabled  vanipire.  and  which,  twisted 
into  any  form  that  happened  to  suggest  Itself,  fonned  an  easy  and  graceful 
head-dress. 

"Such  was  Miss  Br;.<.s  in  person.  In  mind  she  was  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  turn,  having  from  her  earliest  youth  dovnted  herself  with  uncom- 
mon  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  law:  not  wasting  her  speculations  upon 

Ir    «      *    •  ^^^""^  ^"^  it  attentively  through  all 

the  slippery  and  eel-like  crawlings  in  which  it  commonly  pursues  Its 
way.  Nor  had  she  like  many  persons  of  great  intellect,  eonllned  her- 
self to  theory,  nor  stopped  short  whew  pmcUcal  usefulness  begins:  to 
as  much  as  she  c  ould  engross  fair  copy,  fill  up  by  printed  forms  with 
pertect  accuracy,  and  In  short  transact  any  ordinary  duty  of  the  oHIm 
down  to  pouncing  a  skin  of  parchment  or  mending  a  pen." 


When  Brass  and  Ms  rascally  sister  attempt  to  involve 
the  mnocent  Kit  in  a  petty  thofi,  in  obedience  to  th.  wishes 
of  ttieir  wretched  master,  Qnilp,  the  trial  is  in  Mr.  Dickens' 
best  style.  After  Urates  and  lii.s  lister  have  been  examined 
and  cross-examined  by  respective  counsel,  "Mr.  Brass's 
.srcntleman  calls  Richard  Swiveller  and  Richard  SwiveUer 
appears  accordingly.**  This  character,  thongh  he  has  been 
classed  among  the  lawyers  of  Dickens,  conld  hardly  pass 
muster  in  that  capacity  on  a  strict  analysis.  He  was  a  law 
clerk,  and  a  mighty  poor  one  at  that;  he  was  -ood  for  noth 
ing  and  irresponsible  to  a  degree ;  but  lie  possessed  in  pecu- 
liar richness  that  limnan  credibility,  li-htnoss,  lovabloness 
and  absurdity,  all  tending  to  a  very  sympathetic  assemblage 
of  real  essentials,  that  brings  a  joyous  smile,  even  though  it 
makes  the  heart  bleed.  Chesterton  rightly  says,  he  **is  per- 
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haps  the  uoliU  >t  of  all  the  noble  creations  of  Dickens.'*  He 
does  his  best  for  i)oor  Kit : 

«Now  Mr  BrafsV  gentleman  has  it  whispered  in  his  ear  that  tWfl 
witness'  i3  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  prisouor-wWch.  to  say  tto 
truth,  he  is  rather  glad  to  hear,  as  hto  strength  ie  coiwldewd  to  Ite  in 
what  is  familiarly  termed  badgering,  mereupon  he  begins  by  request- 
tng  the  offlcer  to  be  antte  sure  that  thie  wltiie«i  kleaee  the  book»  and  then 
goes  to  work  at  blm  tooth  and  nail. 

••*Mr.  Swlveller;  says  this  gentlemitn  to  Dick,  when  he  lias  told  hia 
tale  with  evident  reluctance  and  a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  it.  'pray, 
sir  where  did  you  dine  yesterday-was  It  near  here,  elrr  'Oh  to  he 
sure  -yes-Just  over  the  way/  To  be  ante,  yea,  luat  over  tho  way. 
repute  Mr.  Braaa'a  gentleman  with  a  glanee  at  the  court.  Alone,  sir?' 
•I  beg  yonr  pardon/  says  Mr.  Swlveller.  who  has  not  caught  the  question. 
•AJowf.  sir?'  rrppats  Mr  Brass's  gentJeroan  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  'did 
you  d]v,-  alone?  Did  you  treat  anybody,  sir?  Come'/  'Oh  yes.  to  be 
sure— yes.  1  did.  aay^  Mr.  Swlveller  with  a  smile.  *Haye  the  goodneia 
to  banish  a  levity,  sir.  which  Is  very  Ul-anlted  to  the  place  In  which 
yott  Bland  (though  perhapa  you  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  it's  only 
that  place)/  aaya  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman,  with  a  nod  of  the  head.  Insinu- 
ating that  the  dork  is  Mr.  Swiv^Her's  sphere  of  attion;  and  attend  to 
me.  You  wer^  waiting  about  here  yesterday,  in  t-xpecLatlou  that  this 
was  coming  on.  Yon  dined  over  the  way.  You  treated  somebody.  Now, 
was  that  somebody  brother  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?*  Mr.  Swlveller 
ia  proceeding  to  explain.  'Yes,  or  no,  air/  cries  Mr.  Braaa'a  gentleman. 

•But  will  you  allow  me  *   Tes  or  no,  air/  'Yes,  it  was,  but  * 

•Yes,  It  was/  cries  the  gentleman,  taking  blm  up  abort— 'and  a  very 
pretty  v  Itness  you  are.' 

"Down  sit«^  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman.  Kit's  gentleman  not  knowing  how 
the  matter  really  sUnds.  is  afraid  to  pursue  the  aubject  Richard  Swlvel- 
ler retires,  abashed.  Judge,  jury  and  apectotora  have  vialona  of  bla 
lounging  about  with  an  ilMooklng,  large-wbiskered.  dissolute  young  fel- 
low of  six  feet  lilgh.  The  reality  is.  littlp  .Tacob,  with  the  calves  of  his 
legs  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  blmself  tied  up  in  a  shawl.  Nobody 
Icnows  the  truth:  pvpi  vijody  Uelievc  s  a  falsehood;  and  all  because  of  the 
ini^euuity  of  Mr.  lJi\iH.-..s  gentleman." 

We  cannot  further  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sampson  and 
his  sister  Sally.  Dickens  leaves  them,  five  years  after 
Sampson's  sojourn  in  the  penitentiary  as  ''two  wretched 
people''  who  "were  more  than  once  observed  to  crawl  at 
dusk  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  St  Giles  and  to  take  thdr 
way  along  tlio  streets,  with  shuffling  steps  and  coweringr* 
shivering  i  on  as,  lookin^j  into  the  roads  and  kennels  as  they 
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went  in  search  of  refuse  food  or  disregarded  offaf  Bat* 
fhen»  Dickens,  as  I  suspect,  was  trying  to  see  how  deep  in 
horrors  he  could  bring  Quilp  and  all  his  associates,  so  as 
to  form  as  acute  a  contrast  as  possible  to  the  saintly  pre- 
cocity of  little  Nell  and  the  exquisite  lovableness  of  Dick 
Swiveller. 

Passing  **Bariiaby  Budge,*'  which  has  uo  men  of  law,  we 
come  to  the  author's  first  incnrsion  into  America,  which 
was  the  cause  of  some  considerable  resentment — Martin 
Ohuzzlewif — ^but  which,  as  soon  as  its  great  satire  was 
properly  understood,  lost  him  no  friends.  The  book  con- 
tains many  notable  characters  that  did  much  to  enhance 
Dickens'  permanent  reputation;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
among  his  best  Pecksniff  and  Mrs.  Gamp  will  never  die. 
The  two  Jonases  are  powerfully  conceived.  The  only  law- 
yer is  a  rather  incidental  and  ordinary  figure — Mr.  Fips, 
of  Austen  Friars.  He  is  the  vehicle  employod  by  old  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  to  provide  Tom  Pinch  witli  emnloyment  pend- 
ing the  fonnor's  exposure  of  Pocksniff.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  striking  to  recall  about  Mr.  Fips — and  his 
**mighty  yellow  jaundiced  little  office/*  with  its  old  rug 
designed  apparently  for  tripping  up  clients.  There  was  **a 
great  black  sprawling  splash  upon  the  floor  in  one  comer, 
as  if  some  old  clerk  had  cut  his  throat  there,  years  ago,  and 
had  let  out  ink  instead  of  blood.  ^'  There  is  really  nothing 
more  to  say  than  to  agree  with  Dickens  that  when  all  Ihe 
clouds  of  mystery  were  cleared  away,  **he  showed  himself 
a  perfect  Trump,  did  l^^ips,  in  all  respects." 

Yet  there  is  nothing  salient  to  take  hold  of,  so  we  go  on, 
passini):  anotfier  lawyerless  chronicle.  **Oomhoy  and  Son," 
and  reacli  that  very  excellent  novel,  most  beloved  by  Dick- 
ens himself,  ''David  Copperfield." 

This  book  is  the  first  of  that  obvious  classification, — the 
later  works  of  Dickens.  From  here  on,  one  finds  less  cari- 
cature and  more  realism.  Whether,  Dickens'  genius  being 
what  it  was,  this  means  improvement  in  his  work,  is  a  de- 
batahle  question.  So  far,  however,  as  his  lawyers  are  con- 
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cemed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  serious  treatment 
accorded  them  from  now  on,  shows  that  the  author  was 
not  entirely  bound  to  ridicule  and  despise  his  early  aban- 
doned profession.  Tt  is  easy  to  see  that  for  some  reason 
Dickens  had  at  last  come  around  to  the  point  of  view  that 
one  could  be  a  normal  human  being  and  a  lawyer,  too— «nd 
80  he  strives  to  paint  them  more  and  more  as  they  really 
were,  with  only  occasional  lapses  Into  the  grotesque — al- 
though, as  I  have  sought  to  imply,  the  latter  treatment  is 
the  more  effective  as  an  instrument  of  reform. 

The  quasi-autobiographical  nature  of  David  Copperfield 
presented  a  fine  field  for  the  transition  to  tlie  new  manner. 
Again,  Dickens  passed  from  Dombey  and  Son,  with  which 
he  at  times  had  much  difficulty,  he  confesses,  in  proceeding, 
to  a  work  wluVh  ho  loved,  and  had  long  made  notes  for — 
vivid,  convincing  and  real.  The  grotesque  becomes  here 
less  and  less  apparent, — ^the  real  lawyers  stand  out  as  ac- 
tual characters  in  the  draitia  of  life. 

From  the  moment  the  face  of  Uriah  Heap  is  described, 
one  is  conscious  of  the  nature  to  whom  it  belongs: 

"It  waa  quite  as  cadaTerons  as  It  bad  looked  In  the  window,  tboai^ 

la  the  grain  of  It  there  was  that  tinge  of  red  which  is  sometimes  to  be 

observed  in  the  slclns  of  red-hafred  people.  It  lielonf?pd  to  n  rpd-haired 
person — n  youth  of  flfteen.  as  I  take  it  now,  but  looking  much  older — • 
whose  hair  uas  cropped  as  close  aa  the  closest  stubble;  who  bad  hardly 
any  eyebrows,  and  no  eyelashes,  and  eyas  of  «  rad<brown,  so  unsheltered 
and  unshaded  that  l' remember  wondering  bow  be  went  to  sleep.  He 
was  high<«houldered  and  bony;  dressed  in  decent  black,  with  a  wbtte 
wisp  of  n  neck-cloth,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat:  and  had  a  long,  lank 
skeleton  hand,  which  partlrularW  attracted  my  attention  n/;  he  stood 
at  the  pony's  head,  rubbing  his  chin  with  it,  and  looking  up  at  us  in 
the  ehaise.** 

Next  is  described  the  mild,  weak,  gentlemanly  steward  of 
estates  who  subspqiTPtitly  became  so  tightly  enmeshed  in  the 
toils  of  the  'mnble  Uriah,"  and  to  whose  care  David  was 
entrusted,— Mr.  Wickfield: 

His  hair  was  qnlte  white  now,  thoogh  his  eyebrows  were  stUl  Uaeh. 

He  had  a  very  agreeable  face,  and,  I  thonght,  was  handsomiu  There 

was  a  certnin  richnpss  tn  hln  comiilf.xioTi  T/bfch  T  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed under  Peggotty'a  tuition  to  connect  with  port  wine;  and  I  *finflirtl 
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it  WBS  in  his  voice,  too,  and  referred  hie  growing  eorpuloncir  to  the  laaw 

ceuse.  He  was  very  cleanly  dressed,  in  a  blue  coat,  striped  waistcoat, 
and  nankeen  trousers,  and  his  fine  frillrt!  r-hlrt  nnr?  mmbric  neck-cloth 
looked  unusually  soft  and  white,  rpminding  niy  Btrollins  fancy  (I  call 
to  mind)  of  the  plumage  on  tbe  breast  of  u  swan." 

At  last  David  ia  taken  over  to  Doctors  *  Comiiions  to  see 
how  lie  would  like  to  l)C'cume  a  proctor  in  admiralty.  The 
court  is  (IcHci  ilied,  with  the  sundry  geutlcnicn  in  red  gowns 
and  gray  wii>:s,  whom  David  found  to  he  the  doctors,  to- 
i^ether  with  llic  proctors  in  black  gowns  with  white  fur,  and 
the  little  old  gentleman  whom  if  1  had  seen  in  an  aviar>' 
I  should  certainly  have  taken  him  for  an  owl,  but  who,  I 
learned,  was  the  presiding  jndge.'' 

"The  pnbllc.  represented  117  a  boy  with  a  comforter  and  a  ahaWiy- 
genteel  man  secretly  eating  crumbs  out  of  tiis  cont  yinckets.  was  wanning 
itsplf  at  a  pfovc  in  the  rmtcr  of  the  Court.  Tlie  lanpruld  stillness  of 
the  place  was  only  broken  by  the  chirping  of  this  fire  and  by  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  doctors,  who  wa^  wandering  slowly  through  a  perfect 
Ubrary  of  evidence  and  stopping  to  put  up,  from  tine  to  time,  at  little 
roadaido  Inns  of  argument  on  the  Jonmey.  Altogether,  I  have  never,  on 
any  occasion,  made  one  at  such  a  cosy,  dozy,  old-fashioned,  time-forgotten. 
sleppy-heade<l  littlo  family  party  in  nil  my  life;  nnd  T  felt  it  would  be 
ciulte  a  soothing  opiate  to  belong  to  it  in  any  cliaracter — except,  perhaps, 
as  a  suitor." 

The  conception  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins — one  of  Diekens' 
happiest— mnst  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  its  application 
even  today.  Spenlow 

"was  A  IlttlOb  ]|ght<haired  gentleman,  with  undeniable  boots,  and  the 
stlttest  of  white  cravats  and  shirtpcollara.  He  wms  buttoned  up  mighty 

trim  and  tight,  and  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  his 

whiskers,  which  noouratoly  curled.  .  .  He  was  got  iip  with  snrh 
(•are,  and  was  so  ntiff,  that  he  rould  hardly  ix-nd  himsell,  hfing  obliged, 
when  he  glanced  at  some  papers  on  his  desk,  after  sitting  down  in  his 
chair,  to  move  his  whol*  body,  from  the  bottom  of  his  sj^e  like  Puneh.** 

Negotiations  are  opened  to  place  David  nnder  the  tuition 
of  this  firm.  David  snggests  that  he  should,  before  pledg- 
ing himself,  have  an  oj)portnnity  of  trying  how  he  liked  it, 
before  he  bound  himself  irrevocably. 

'*'0b,  surely!  surely!'  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  'we  always  iu  this  bouse 
propose  a  month— an  Ipttlatory  month.  I  shonld  be  happy,  myself,  to 
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propose  two  months— three— an  indefinite  period.  In  ttwt— but  I  have 

a  partner,  Mr.  Jorklns.' 
"'And  the  premium,  air.'  I  returned,  'is  a  ttiouiumd  pounds.* 
'"And  the  premium.  Stamp  indiided,  U  a  thottBaad  pouads,'  Bald  Mr. 

Spenlow.  'Af  I  liave  menttoned  to  If isa  Trotwood,  I  am  aetuatad  Ixr  no 

mercenary  conslderaQone;  tew  men  are  less  so,  I  tielieTe;  but  Mr.  Jorklne 

has  his  opinions  on  these  subjrrt-    and  I  am  Tioinid  to  respect  Mr. 

Jorkins'  opinions.  Mr.  Jorklns  thinks  a  thousand  pounds  too  little  in 

short/"   .   .  . 

"I  was  quite  dismayed  by  the  Idea  (tf  this  terrible  Jorklne.  But  I 
found  out  afterwards  that  he  waa  a  mild  roan  of  heavy  temperameBt, 
whose  place  in  the  boalneae  waa  to  keep  himself  in  the  background  and 

be  constantly  exhibited  as  the  most  obdurate  and  ruthless  of  men.  If  a 
clerk  wanted  his  salary  raised.  Mr.  Jorkins  wouldn't  listen  to  such  f 
proposition.  If  a  c  lient  were  slow  to  settle  his  bill  o£  costs,  Mr.  Jorkins 
was  resolved  to  have  it  paid,  and  however  painful  these  things  might 
be  (and  always  were)  to  the  feelloss  of  Mr.  Spenlow*  Mr.  Jorkina  would 
have  his  bond.  The  heart  and  hand  of  the  good  angel  8p«ilow  would 
have  been  always  open,  but  for  the  restraining  demon  Jorkins.  As  I 
have  grown  older,  T  think  I  Tiave  had  erpprienre  of  some  other  hOOSes 
doing  business  on  the  principle  of  Speulow  and  Jorkins!" 

David  later  had  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Speulow  what  he 

considered  the  best  sort  of  professional  business.   The  an 
swer,  I  am  sure,  appeals  to  us  ail — though  not  perhaps  for 
the  same  reasons,  exactly. 

"A  good  case  of  a  disputed  will,  when  there  was  a  neat  little  estate 
of  thirty  or  forty  thoxisand  pounds,  was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  In 
such  a  case,  he  said,  not  only  were  there  very  pretty  pickings  in  the 
way  of  argummts  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedtage,  and  momitaliia  qpen 
mountains  of  evidence  on  interrogatory  and  covnter>lnterrogatOfy  (to 
say  nothing  of  an  appeal  lying,  first  to  the  Ddegatee  and  then  to  the 
Lords);  but  the  costs  being  pretty  snro  to  rome  out  of  the  estate  at 
last,  both  sides  went  at  in  a  lively  and  spirited  manner,  and  expense 
was  no  consideration. ' 

Spenlow  carries  Ms  hmnbtiggery  to  the  grave.  After  he 
had  impressed  with  much  care  on  David  that  he  had  ''some 

property  to  bequeath  to  hh  cliik],"  upon  his  sudden  de 
mise,  it  was  discovered  that  lie  not  only  had  no  will,  but 
precious  little  property.    Jorkins,  left  alone,  despite  his 
reputation,  soon  discloses  his  utter  incapacity,  and  the 
business  goes  to.  pieces. 
And  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  firm  of  Wiokfield  and 
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Heap  after  the  Iniiocrilical  office  boy  had  grown  to  get 
his  amiable  employer  into  his  relentless  grasp? 

*'The  reversal  of  the  two  natures,"  as  David  puts  it, 
'^in  their  relative  positioiiSv  Uriah's  of  power  and  Mr.  Wick- 
field's  of  dependence,  was  a  sight  more  painfnl  to  me  than 
I  can  express.  If  I  had  seen  an  ape  taking  command  of  a 
nuuif  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  a  more  degrading 
spectacle.'* 

At  last,  however,  with  the  aid  of  WiUdns  Micawber  and 
the  excellent  Mr.  T.  Traddles  of  the  Inner  Temple — Trad- 
dlea,  witli  his  wide  open  eyes,  and  comic  head  of  hair — 
Uriah  is  punished  as  he  deserves,  and  tlie  weak  Mr.  Wick- 
field  has  his  honor  and  Ihr  manhood  restored  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  simmering  out  in  a  gentle  old  age.  But  it  is  a 
good  book,  after  all,  and  one  that  lays  hold  of  the  heart 
strings,  while  it  enriches  the  mind  with  its  examples  of 
unique  human  character,  finely  drawn. 

If  seems  as  if  in  **61eak  House''  Dickens  had  tried  his 
hand  at  the  conventional  novel  of  the  day; — but  it  fairly 
bristles  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  law^  the  Court  of 
Chancery  holdinfi^  tlie  gloumy  center  of  the  stage.  **This 
is  the  Court  of  Chancery/*  he  wails  in  mournful  cadence; 
**whicli  lias  its  decayine:  liouses  and  its  i»light<^d  lands  in 
every  shire ;  which  has  its  worn-out  lunatic  in  every  mad- 
house, and  its  dead  in  every  churchyard;  which  has  its 
mined  suitor,  with  his  slip-shod  heels  and  threadbare  dress, 
borrowing  and  begg^g  tiirongh  the  round  of  eveiy  man's 
acquaintance;  which  gives  to  monied  mig^t,  the  means 
abmidantly  of  wearying  out  the  right ;  which  so  exhausts 
finances,  patience,  courage,  hope ;  so  overthrows  the  brain 
;ind  breaks  the  heart;  that  there  is  not  an  honorable  man 
among  its  practitioners  who  would  not  give — wlio  does  not 
often  give — the  warning,  'suffer  any  wrong  that  can  be 
done  you,  rather  than  come  here.*  ** 

Well,  that  is  one  view  of  it — ^and  a  view  which  is  per- 
sistently pushed  throughout  this  well  named  tale.  Natur- 
ally lawyers  abound  throughout  Conspicuous  among  these 
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is  the  old  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn — "an  old-fash- 
ioned old  gentleirnn,  attorney  at  law,  and  eke  solicitor  of 
^the  High  Court  of  Ohanoery*" 

'*He  is  of  wbat  Is  called  the  old  school— a  phrase  generally  meaning 

any  school  that  seems  never  to  have  been  young — and  v-eara  knee 
breeches  tied  with  ribbons,  and  gaiters  and  stockings.  One  peculiarity 
of  his  black  clothes  and  of  his  black  stockings,  be  they  silk  or  worsted, 
is.  that  they  never  shine.  Mute,  close,  irresponsive  to  any  glaiicing  light* 
his  dress  Is  like  himself.  He  never  eonverses  when  not  professtonally 
oonsulted.  He  is  found  somsttmes*  speechless,  but  quite  at  home,  at 
comers  of  dinner  tables  In  great  country  hon'^cn  r.v.d  npar  doors  of 
drawing  rooms,  coTrernfrig  which  the  fashionable  intelligence  is  elo- 
Quent;  where  everybody  knows  him.  and  where  half  the  Peerage  stops 
to  say.  'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn?'  He  receives  these  salut»> 
tlons  with  gravity,  and  buiies  them  along  with  the  rest  of  his  knowledgis." 

His  oOice,  likewise,  deserves  description: 

"Like  as  he  Is  to  look  at,  so  is  his  apartment  In  the  dusk  of  the  present 
afternoon.  Rusty,  out  of  date,  withdrawing  from  attention,  able  to 
afford  it.  Heavy,  broad-backed,  old-fashioned  mahogany  and  hurse-hair 
ehAirs,  not  easily  lifted,  ohsotet»  taMes  with  splndl^-lsgs  and  dusty  balsa 
coven,  presentation  prints  of  the  holders  of  great  titles  In  the  last 
gmeratlon,  or  the  last  bnt  one,  environ  him.  A  thick  and  diagy  Turkey- 
carpet  mwffles  the  f^oor  where  he  ^it^^,  nttended  hy  two  eandle*?  in  old- 
faahloned  silver  candlesticks  that  give  a  very  Insufflclent  light  to  his 
large  room.  The  titles  on  the  backs  of  his  books  have  retired  into 
the  binding;  everything  that  can  have  a  lock  has  got  one:  no  key  Is 
vistbls.  Very  few  loose  papers  are  aboat.  He  has  som«  maaoserlpt  near 
hlm»  but  Is  not  referring  to  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tnlklnghom  Is  not  In  a 
common  way.  He  wants  no  clerks.  He  Is  a  great  reservoir  of  con- 
fidences, not  to  be  so  tapped.  His  clients  want  him;  he  Is  all  In  all." 

Aad  so,  faithful,  watehfnl,  wise,  he  goes  to  his  death  in 
the  inieresis  of  his  clients  like  a  «rood  soldier — a  picture 

of  over-fidelity  in  the  unearthing  of  a  family  skeleton.  Mr. 
Tulkingrhorn  is  fine.  Consistently  and  clf^vorly  drawn,  he  is 
the  first  serious  lawyer  character  of  Dickens,  seriously 

treated. 

There  are  many  other  lawyers  in  this  lawyers'  hook. 
One  cannot  resist  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Kenge  of  Kenge  and 
Carboy,  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  there  are  many  very  recognis- 
able traits  here. 

He  appeared  to  enjoy  beyond  everything  the  sound  of  his  own  voloe," 
says  Esther  Snmmerson.  *1  couldn't  wonder  at  that,  for  it  was  mellow 
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and  full,  aad  gave  great  importance  to  every  word  he  uttered.  He 
listened  to  htmwlf  with  obvloiu  satfatactlon,  and  aametfnwi  ftntlT  Iwat 
time  to  his  own  mnslc  with  bis  head  or  rounded  s  sentanco  with  Us 

hanr!.  I  wns  very  much  impressed  by  him — even  then,  before  I  know 
tbnt  he  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  a  great  lord  who  was  his  dloat. 
and  that  he  was  generally  called  'conversation  Kenge.' " 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  tlmt  most  respectable  man. 
that  essential  cosr  in  the  system  of  chancery  cnnctation, 
Mr.  Vl'oles?  ile  is  retained  by  yount,'  Richard  Carstone, 
yon  r'/iiiciiiluT,  ill  the  exul)erant  hope  that  he  would  thereby 
get  .sonietiiing  done  in  Jarndyec  vs.  Jarndyee.  But  Mr. 
Vholes  is  on  to  his  job.  He  mast  have  time  to  do  things. 
He  has  a  father  and  three  daughters  to  support  He  must 
.  have  ''refreshers.''  As  Dickens  puts  it,  "Mr.  Vhoies  with 
his  three  daughters  and  his  father  in  the  vale  of  Taunton, 
is  continually  doing  duty,  like  a  piece  of  timher,  to  shore  up 
some  decayed  foundation  that  has  become  a  pitfall  and  a 
nuisance.  And  witli  a  i^reat  many  people,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  tlie  fpn^stion  is  never  one  of  a  change  from 
Wrong  to  Riglit  (which  is  (piite  an  exiieiiie  consideration), 
but  is  always  one  of  iinpiiry  or  advantage  to  that  eminently 
respectable  legion,  Vhoies.** 

Esther  describes  him  as  "a  sallow  man  with  pinched  lips 
that  look  as  if  they  were  cold,  a  red  eruption  here  and  there 
upon  his  face,  tall  and  thin,  about  fifty  years  of  age^  high- 
shouldered  and  stooping.  Dressed  in  black,  bla^-gloved 
and  buttoned  to  the  chin,  there  was  nothing  so  remarkable 
in  him  as  a  lifeless  manner,  and  a  slow  fixed  way,  he  had 
of  looking  at  Richard.'* 

Can't  yon  see  liim  expounding  to  Richard  in  his  **but- 
toned-up  half -audible  voice"!  

**W&at  are  you  to  do,  air,  you  inquire,  during  the  vacation  T  should 
hope  you  gentl' mnn  of  the  army  may  find  many  mpatT;  of  amuFlng  your- 
«elve«^.  if  you  p;ive  your  minds  to  it.  If  you  had  asked  me  what  /  was 
to  do  during  the  vacation,  I  could  have  answered  you  more  readily,  I  MO 
to  attmid  to  yoar  Intorosts.  I  am  to  bo  tonnd  hora,  day  hy  day,  attand^ 
iB«  to  your  latorosta.  That  la  my  duty,  Mr.  C;  and  tana  ttma  or  vaaa- 
tion  makes  no  difference  to  me.  If  you  wish  to  consult  me  as  to  your 
latorsats,  yoo  will  find  mo  hero  at  all  times  alike.  Othar  protenioaal 
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men  go  ovt  of  town.  I  don't.  Koi  that  1  lilamo  them  tor  going;  1 
merely  eaj.  I  don't  go.  Tbls  doek  to  yoat  roek,  sir." 

It  would  bo  woll,  if  thcro  wore  lime,  to  make  some  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Guppy^  the  efficient  young  clerk  of  Kenge  & 
Carboy.  But  it  is  evident  we  must  dismiss  him  with  the 
little  touch  we  all  so  well  understand  that  he  reveals  when 
he  goes  down  to  inspect  the  portraits  in  Ghesney  Wold: 

*'Ue  London  lawyers  don't  often  get  sn  out;  and  when  wo  do^  we 
like  to  make  tko  most  of  it,  yon  know." 

Perhaps  this  law-laden  story  cannot  ije  l)etter  dismissed 
than  by  quoting  Esther's  short  description  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery — so  obviously  accurate  and  true,  that  it  has  con- 
siderable historical  value : 

"When  we  came  to  the  court,  there  was  the  lArd  Chaneellor  .  1  . 
Bitting  in  his  great  state  ami  Kravity,  on  the  bench,  with  the  mace  and 
seals  on  a  red  table  below  him,  and  an  immense  flat  nosegay,  like 
lltUe  garden,  which  scented  the  whole  court.   Below  the  table,  again, 
was  a  long  row  of  solicitors,  with  bundles  of  papers  on  the  matting 
at  their  feet;  and  then  there  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  In  wigs 
and  gowns — some  awake  and  some  aslet  p,  and  one  talking  and  nobody  , 
paying:  ranch  atteufion  to  what  he  said.    Thr-  lord  ChanfpHor  Ipnned 
back  in  his  very  ea«y  •  hair,  with  his  elbow  on  the  cushioned  arm,  anrl 
his  forehead  resting  ou  his  hand;  some  ot  those  who  were  present  dozed, 
some  read  the  newspapers;  some  walked  abont  or  whispered  in  groups: 
all  seemed  perfectly  at  their  ^ase,  by  no  means  in  a  hurry,  vory  naoon- 
eemed,  and  oKtremely  comfortable.** 

**Hard  Tinje.s'*  is  lawyerless — a  serious  fjroping  of  the  an 
thor  in  response  to  tlie  serious  call  of  humanity,  and  in  that 
respect  a  distinct  departure  from  anything:  he  had  previous- 
ly done.  It  was  followed  by  ''Little  Dorrit,**  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  is  apt  to  bore  the  real  lover  of  Dickens.  It  is  a 
book  with  a  purpose,  but  am  I  i^ilty  of  lese  roajestj  when 
I  say  that  the  purpose  is  rather  too  heavily  rubbed  in? 
It  contains  an  amusing  and  satirical  sketch  of  a  typical 
hanger-on  at  fashionable  dinners,  called  Bar. 

The  engaging  young  Barnacle  was  the  first  arrival;  but  Bar  over- 
took him  on  tko  staircase.  Bar,  atrengtkenod  as  wraal  wltk  kin  doable 
oyo-glass  and  kls  Uttlo  Jury  droov.  was  ovorjoyod  to  sso  (bo  eogaglag 

yormr:  Barnnrle;  nnd  opined  that  he  was  going  tO  Bit  to  bail09»  MM  WO 
lawyers  called  it.  to  take  a  special  argument 
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•"Indeed/  said  the  sprightly  young  Barnacle,  whose  ixaine  was  Ferd- 
inand, 'bow  sor  *Na]r»'  smiled  Bar.  It  yon  don't  knotr,  lioir  can  I 
know?  Ton  are  in  the  InnormoBt  aanctnaiy  of  the  temple;  I  am  one  of 

the  admiring  concourse  on  the  plain  without.'" 

"IJar  could  he  U^ht  in  hand,  or  heavy  In  hand  according  to  the  c\i8- 
tompr  he  had  to  deal  with.  With  Ferdinand  Br.rnacle  he  was  gossamer. 
Bar  was  always  modest  and  selt-depreciatory — iu  his  way.  Bar  was  a 
man  of  great  variety;  bot  one  leading  thread  ran  through  the  woof  ot 
his  patteraa.  Bversr  man  with  whom  he  had  to  do  waa  In  hte  esres  a 
juryman;  and  he  must  get  that  Juryman  over  if  he  could. 

'"Ov.r  i!hi.trini;s  host  and  friend,'  said  Bar,  'our  shinlns  mereaatlle 
star; — going  iuio  politics?' 

"  'Going?  He  has  been  in  Parliament  some  time  you  Imow,'  returned 
the  engaging  young  Barnacle. 

*"True»'  said  Bar  with  his  light  comedy  lavgh  for  special  Jury  men; 
which  waa  a  very  different  thing  from  his  low  comedy  langh  fOr  eomte 
tradesmen  on  common  juries;  *he  has  been  In  Parliament  for  some  time. 
Yet  hitherto  our  star  has  beeti  a  vacillating  and  wavering  star?  HumphT 

"An  average  witness  would  have  been  seduced  by  the  'Humph?'  into  an 
afflimattvo  answer.  Bat  Ferdinand  Barnacle  looked  knowingly  at  Bar 
as  they  itrolled  npatalrs,  and  gave  him  no  answer  at  all. 

"  Must  so,  just  so,'  said  Bar,  nodding  hia  head,  for  he  waa  not  to  be  yut 
off  in  that  way.  'and  tlicrefore  I  ?poke  of  our  sitting  in  banco  to  take  a  spe> 
rial  a rpuraeut— meaning  thie  to  be  n  high  and  solemn  occasion,  when,  as 
Captain  Macheath  says,  'the  Judges  are  met;  a  terrible  show!'  We  law- 
yers are  aufflciently  liberal,  you  see,  to  quote  the  Captain,  though  the 
Captain  Is  severe  upon  os.*  *' 

There  are  several  passages  of  this  kind,  but  we  must 
leave  the  scenes  of  the  frail,  fatuous  old  ''Father  of  the 
Marshalsea"  and  pass  on  to  Dickens'  concise  and  masterly 
essay  in  historical  romanticism— the  dignified  and  eloquent 
**Tale  of  Two  Cities."  The  picture  of  the  sublimely  self-sac- 
rificingr,  dissipated,  ambitionless  Carton,  furnisliin^  the 
brains  and  ini^enuity  for  the  strident,  piishinsr  and  success- 
ful Stryver,  is  one  whose  appeal  is  never  lost  on  the  law- 
yers of  any  <iay  and  .creneration. 

"Mr.  Stryver,  a  man  of  little  more  than  thirty,  but  looking  twenty  years 
older  than  he  was,  stout,  loud,  red,  bluff,  and  free  from  any  drawback  of 
deliea<ar,  had  a  pushing  way  of  shouldering  himself  (morally  and  physic- 
ally) Into  oompanlea  and  oonveraatlons  that  aisued  well  fOr  hIa  ShoiiMer- 
ittg  his  way  np  In  life." 

Listen,  then,  to  Sydney  Carton,  as  he  dines  with  the  man 
whom  his  resourceful  daring  wit  of  applying  a  striking 
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physical  similarity  in  liimself  to  confuse  a  witness  had 

saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  hiw. 

"  'Do  you  feel,  yet,  but  that  you  belong  to  this  terrestrial  scheme  again, 
Mr.  Darnay?' 

'"I  am  frightfully  confused  regarding  time  and  place;  but  I  am  so  far 
mended  na  to  feel  that* 
***U  muat  be  an  Immense  satisfaction!'  He  said  it  bittwlyi  nnd  filled 

up  his  glass  agftin,  which  was  a  large  one. 

"'As  to  me,  the  ^jreateat  desire  I  have  fs  to  forget  that  I  belong  to  it. 
It.  has  no  trood  in  it  for  mt. — oxcent  wine  like  this — nor  I  for  it.  So  we  are 
uoL  much  alike  in  that  particular.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  we  are  not 
mneli  alike  in  any  particular,  you  and  I.*  .  .  . 

'*  1  think  you  have  been  drlnklns,  Mr.  Carton.' 

"  'Think?  Ton  know  I  have  been  drinking.' 

**  'Since  1  must  say  so,  I  know  it.* 

'"Then  you  shall  likewise  know  why.  I  am  a  disappointed  drudge,  sir. 
1  care  for  no  man  on  earth,  and  no  man  on  earth  cares  iov  me.' " 

Bnt  as  Dickens  says,  ''Those  were  drinking  days,  and 
most  men  drank  hard.  So  very  great  is  the  improvem^t 
Time  has  brouscht  about  in  such  habits,  that  a  moderate 

statement  of  tlie  quantity  of  wine  and  punch  which  one  man 
would  swallow  in  the  course  of  a  nis^ht,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  his  reputation  as  a  poi-fect  s^entloraan,  would  seem, 
in  these  days,  a  ridiculous  exaf?geration.'*  The  following 
contrast  between  Stryver  and  Carton,  and  how  the  former 
progressed  on  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  latter,  is  admir- 
ably dram. 

"It  had  once  been  noted  at  the  bar  that  while  Mr.  Btryrer  was  a  glib 
man,  and  an  unscnipnlous,  and  a  ready,  and  a  bold,  ho  had  not  that  tee* 

ulty  of  extracting  the  essence  from  a  heap  of  statementsi,  that  ts  amone; 
the  most  f^trlkfng  and  necosaary  oC  the  advocate's  accomplishments.  But 
n  remarkable  improvement  came  upon  him  as  to  this.  The  more  business 
he  got,  the  greater  his  power  seemed  to  grow  of  getting  at  its  pith  and 
narrow;  and  howeyer  late  at  night  he  sat  caronfllng  with  Sydney  Cartcm, 
he  always  had  his  points  at  bis  flngem*  ends  in  the  morning. 

"Sydney  Carton,  Idlest  and  most  unpromising  of  men,  was  Stryver's 
great  ally.  What  the  two  drank  together  between  Hilary  torra  and 
Mlchaelma.s,  might  have  floated  a  king's  ship.  Stryver  never  had  a  case 
in  hand,  anywhere,  but  Carton  was  tbere  with  bis  hands  In  his  pockets, 
staring  at  the  oelling  of  the  court;  they  went  the  same  eirenit,  and  even 
there  they  prolonged  their  usual  orgies  late  into  the  night;  and  Carton 
was  rumored  to  be  seen  at  broad  day,  going  home  stealthily  and  un- 
steadily to  hla  lodgings  like  a  dissipated  cat.  At  last.  It  began  to  get 
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about*  amouK  such  as  w«r«  interssted  In  the  mattor,  that  althoufh  Sydney 
Carton  would  never  be  a  Hon.  he  was  an  amaxfngly  good  Jackal,  and  that 
he  rendered  suit  and  service  to  Stryver  in  that  hnmble  capacity." 

This  is  the  way  it  was  done : 

'The  lion  tli«u  compoHed  himself  on  his  back  on  a  sola  on  one  side  o( 
the  drinklng-table,  while  the  Jackal  sat  at  his  own  paper>l>estrewn  table 
inoper,  on  the  other  side  of  It,  with  the  bottles  and  glasses  ready  to  his 

hand.  Both  reported  to  the  drinktng*tsble  without  stint,  but  each  in  a 
dfffert^nt  v/ay;  thr  lion  for  tJif  most  pn^t  rpolinint*  wfth  his  hands  in  his 
waistitand,  iookirifr  at  fho  riro.  or  arrn.sion  illy  flirliiiK  with  some  lighter 
docun^cnt;  the  j."ciial,  with  tcnitted  brows  and  intent  face,  so  deep  in  his 
task,  that  bis  eyes  did  not  even  follow  the  hand  he  stretched  out  for  his 
glaas — ^whlch  often  groped  about  for  a  rafnute  or  more  before  It  found  thtf 
glass  for  his  Hps.  Two  or  three  times  the  matter  In  hand  became  so 
knotty  that  the  jackal  found  !t  Imperative  nn  him  to  jrot  and  steep  h!s 
towcin  anew.  From  these  pilgrimages  to  the  jug  and  basiu.  lie  returned 
with  such  eccentricities  of  damp  head-gear  as  no  words  can  describe, 
which  were  made  the  more  ludicrous  by  Ids  anxious  gravity. 

"At  length  the  Jackal  had  got  together  a  compact  repast  for  the  lion, 
and  proceeded  to  offer  it  to  blm.  The  lion  took  it  with  care  and  cantion, 
made  his  selections  from  it,  and  his  remarks  upon  it,  and  the  jackal  assist- 
ed both.  When  the  repast  was  fully  discussed,  the  Hon  put  his  hands 
In  his  wni«?tband  again  and  Iny  down  to  mcdltatp.  The  jackal  then  in- 
vigorated himself  with  a  bumper  for  hid  throttle  and  a  fresh  application 
to  his  head,  and  applied  himself  to  the  collection  of  a  second  meal;  this 
was  administered  to  the  lion  In  the  same  manner,  and  was  not  disposed 
of  until  the  clocks  struck  three  in  the  nmrtilnf?. 

'"And  now  we  have  done,  Sydney,  fill  a  bumper  of  punch.'  said  Mr. 
Stryver. 

"The  jackal  removed  the  towels  from  his  head,  which  had  been  steam- 
ing again,  shook  himself,  yawned,  shivered,  and  compiled. 

"'Ton  were  very  sound,  Sydney,  In  the  matter  of  those  crown  wit- 
nesses today.  Every  anestlon  told.' 

pJ v;ays  tim  sound:  am  T  not?' 
'"I  don't  gainsay  it.    What  has  roughened  your  temper?    Put  some 
punch  to  it,  and  smooth  it  again."* 

But  why  follow  the  scene  further?  Why  follow  the 
wasted  desert  of  forces  to  his  negleeted  hed  where  he 
throws  himself  down,  to  dream  of  the  golden  haired  doll  in 
the  court  whom  he  had  purposely  ctisparaged  to  Stryver— on 
a  *' pillow  wet  with  wasted  tears." 

"Sadly,  sadly,  the  sun  rose;  it  rose  upon  no  sadder  sight  than  the  man 
of  good  abilities  and  good  emotkms.  Incapable  of  their  directed  eiercise. 
Incapable  of  his  own  help  and  hie  own  happiness,  sensible  of  the  blight 
en  blm  and  nsslgnlng  himself  to  let  it  eat  him  away." 
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There  is  no  need  for  wor«ls  of  mine  to  carry  the  picture 
torward.  Rveryonc  knows  the  tale  of  love  and  sacrifiee 
that  Dickens  so  arUuUy  and  Ix'autit'ully  has  told.  How  this 
ill-direclcd,  drnnkcn  failure  of  a  man  ^ave  up  his  love  and 
gave  up  lu»  ust  I  ss  life  that  another  might  fulfill  his  much 
more  rational  destiny.  No  wonder  it  was  said  about  the 
dty  that  night  of  his  deaths  that  his  face  'looked  sublime 
and  prophetic.'*  What  lawyer  even  in  our  own  day  who 
cannot  feel  and  understand  this  bitter,  bitter  story  of  mis- 
directed emasculated  ambition,  in  far  greater  measure  than 
those  who  have  never  known  the  inlawing  pursuit  of  one's 
self  by  one  s  self,  when  one  has  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the 
(profession  of  the  law!  We  koow  and  best  understand  the 
unHi)()k('n  Ihouirbt  of  Carton  with  wliich  the  book  closes,  as 
he  goes  to  lay  his  iiead  beneath  tlie  cruel  knife: 

•'It  is  J!  Tar.  lar  better  thins:  that  i  do;  than  I  have  ever  done;  it  is  a 
far,  Car  belter  rest  that  I  go  to,  than  1  have  ever  known." 

We  eoine  now  to  what,  in  tlie  judj^ment  of  this  reviewer, 
is  the  finest  and  j^reatest  ))ook  that  Dickens  ever  wrote — 
*'Grcat  Expectations."  Its  art  is  more  peinct,  its  humor 
more  mature,  its  draniati<*  power  mon»  consistent,  its  bal- 
ance and  form,  its  morality,  and  its  analysis  of  human 
character,  more  assured.  Of  special  pertinence  to  this  pa- 
per, it  contains  the  best  drawn  lawyer  character  that  Dick- 
ens ever  attempted — Mr.  Jaggers.  To  us  with  whom  the 
practice  of  criminal  law  has  degenerated  and  descended  for 
the  n.o.^t  part  into  the  hands  of  a  few  .iury-hribinff  jack- 
auapes  and  smart  Alecks,  this  man  of  jmwer  ami  lorce  and 
domination  is  superb  and  refreshing.  It  is  no  ideal  picture 
that  the  author  draws— but  a  big,  bullying,  able,  forec  tni 
man,  at  once  the  idol  and  the  terror  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  upon  whose  crimes  and  misdemeanors  he  builded 
his  fame. 

The  indecisive  Pip,  scarce  more  than  a  child,  encounters 
this  stran^re  guardian  of  his,  on  the  stairs  of  Miss  Havi- 

.sham's  house. 
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**He  «a«  «  btuiy  man  of  an  ezeeedbig^  dark  complesiOB  with  an  az' 

ceedingly  large  head  and  a  corresponding  large  hand.  He  took  my  chin 
In  his  large  hand  and  turned  up  my  face  to  have  a  look  at  me  by  the 
light  of  the  candle.  He  was  prematurely  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  had  bushy  black  eye-brows  that  wouldn't  lie  down,  but  stood  up  brist- 
ling* Hfa  ayea  wara  set  vary  daq»  la  hla  haad,  and  wera  dlaagraMbly 
abarp  and  anapleloita.  Ha  bad  a  larga  watcb-ebaln.  and  atrong  black  data 
whara  bla  beard  and  wblakara  woald  hava  bean  it  ha  bad  lat  tbam." 

Now  let  us  have  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  J  agger's  workshop; 

"Mr.  Jaggers'  room  was  lighted  by  a  skyligbt  only,  and  was  a  most  dis- 
mal plr.ce;  the  sln-l.'ght,  eccentrically  patched  like  a  broken  head,  and 
the  distorted  adjoining  houses  lookins  as  if  they  had  twisted  themselves 
to  peep  down  at  me  through  it.  There  were  not  so  many  papers  about  as 
I  ahonld  bava  azpeetad  to  &ee;  and  there  were  aoma  odd  objacta  abont  that 
I  abottld  not  hava  ezpactad  to  aae— ancb  aa  an  old  ruaty  platol,  a  aword 
In  a  acabbard,  aeveral  stranga  looking  boxes  and  packages,  and  two  dread- 
ful carts  on  r>  >;hr.if^  ©f  faces  peculiarly  Rv;cl^cn,  and  twltchy  n^^nut  the 
nose.  Mr.  Jaggers'  own  hlRh-backed  vhvAr  \'- :i3  of  deadly  black  horse- 
hair, with  rows  of  brass  nails  around  it  like  a  coffin;  and  I  fancied  I 
could  see  how  he  leaned  back  In  it,  and  bit  his  forefinger  at  the  clients. 
Tha  room  waa  but  amall.  and  the  clienta  aeemad  to  bava  had  a  habit  of 
backing  up  against  the  wall;  tha  wall,  aapecially  oi»poalta  to  Mr.  Jaggara* 
chair,  being  greasy  with  ahottldara.'* 

Now  for  Mr.  Jaggers  in  action : 
"Flrat  he  took  the  two  aacrat  man. 

"'Now  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,'  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  throwing  bis 
finger  at  them.  'T  want  to  know  no  more  than  I  know.  Aa  to  tha  raanlt* 
It'a  a  tOBR-up.    Have  you  paid  Wemmfck?' 

*'  'We  made  the  money  up  this  morning,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  men  sub- 
mlsalTely,  while  the  other  paniaad  Mr*  Jaggers'  taoa^ 

*'  'I  don't  ask  you  wtaen  yon  made  It  vp,  or  where*  or  whether  yon  made 
it  up  at  all.  Haa  Wemmlek  got  itf 

"  Tee,  air.*  safd  both  men  together. 

•"Very  well,  then  you  may  go.  Now,  I  won't  have  It!'  paid  Mr.  Jag- 
rs,  waving;  hl.s  hand  at  them  to  put  them  behind  him.    *II  you  say 

a  word  to  me,  I'll  throw  up  the  case.* 
«*«Wa  thought,  Mr.  Jaggers      *  ana  of  tha  man  began,  pulling  olt  hla 

bat 

**  That's  what  I  told  yon  not  to  do.'  aald  Mr.  Jaggers.  Tou  thought!  I 

think  for  you;  that's  enough  for  you.  If  I  want  you,  I  know  where  to  find 
you.  I  dont  want  you  to  find  me.  Now,  I  won't  have  it  I  won't  bear 
a  word.*** 

'The  two  men  looked  at  one  another  as  Mr.  Jaggers  waved  them  behind 
again,  and  humbly  fall  back  and  wara  heard  no  more." 
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So  he  passes  through  his  list»  bullying  here,  domineering 
there,  and  spreading  abject  terror.  Then  be  comes  to  Mike : 

«**01i!*  said  Mr.  Jaggtn,  to  fhe  men  .  .  .  Tour  man  oobm  on  this 
afternoon.  Well?* 

"'Well,  Mas'r  Jaggers.'  returned  Mike,  in  the  vn!ce  of  a  sufferer  from 
a  constitutional  cold;  *arter  a  deal  o'  trouble*  I've  found  one,  sir,  aa 

migbt  do.' 
**'What  is  he  prepared  to  swear?* 

"'Well,  Haa'r  Jaggers,'  said  Hike,  wiping  hta  note  on  hla  fur  eap  fU^ 
time;  in  a  general  way,  anythlnk.* 

"Mr.  Ja/^rgers  suddenly  became  most  irate.  'Now,  I  warned  you  before,' 
said  he,  thrnvrfnr:  his  forcRn^fT  at  fb.e  tprriflnd  clifnt,  'that  If  r>vf^r  you 
presumed  to  talk  in  that  way  here,  I'd  make  an  example  of  you.  You 
infernal  scoundrel,  bow  dare  you  tell  me  that?*   .   .  . 

"Mike  looked  bard  at  my  guardian  as  if  he  were  trying  to  learn  a  les- 
son from  his  face,  and  slowly  replfed,  'Ajthw  to  character,  or  to  having 
been  In  his  company  and  never  left  him  all  the  night  In  viestlon.* 

"  'Now,  be  careful.   In  what  statJon  In  life  Is  this  man?* 

"Miko  Inn'kpc!  nt  his  cap.  nnd  lno!-'cd  nt  the  floor,  and  looked  at  the  roH- 
iug,  and  looked  at  the  clerk,  and  even  looked  at  me,  before  beginning  to 

reply  In  a  nervous  manner.  'We've  dressed  him  up  like'  when  my 

guardian  blnstered  oat: 

**'WhatT  Ton  «olll»  win  yonl*  .  .  . 

"  He  is  dressed  like  a  'spectable  plwian.  A  sort  of  a  pastry  cook.* 

"Is  he  here?'  asked  my  guardian. 

*"l  left  him.'  said  Mike,  'a  setting  on  some  doorsteps  round  the  cor- 
ner.' 

"  Take  him  past  that  window  and  let  me  see  him.' 
"The  window  Indicated,  was  the  outer  office  window.  We  alt  three 
went  to  it,  behind  the  wire  blind,  and  presently  saw  the  client  go  by  in 

an  accldeptnl  manner,  with  a  murderous-lookfnfr  t?n  iTidividnal,  \tx  a  short 
suit  of  white  linen,  and  a  paper  cap.  This  guileless  confectioner  was  not 
by  any  means  eo)>er.  and  had  a  black  eye  In  the  green  stage  of  recovery, 
Which  was  painted  over. 

"Tell  him  to  take  Ms  witness  away  directly,'  said  my  guaidtaa  to  the 
clerk,  in  extreme  disgust,  'and  ask  him  what  he  means  by  bringing  soch 
a  fellow  as  that.*" 

Tt  is  a  pity  onn  cannot  follow  this  really  superb  piece  of 
f'liaracter  drawing  further.  He  is  worthy  of  appreciative 
study.  On  the  whole,  we  cordially  agree  with  Wemmick, 
after  he  and  Pip  had  dined  with  Mr.  Jtxfj^gev&i 

"  "Well,'  said  WemraJck,  'that's  over'  He's  a  wonderful  man,  without  his 
living  likenees;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  to  screw  myself  up  when  I  dine  with 
him — and  I  dine  more  comfortably  unscrewed.' 

"I  felt  that  was  a  good  sUtement  of  the  ease,  and  told  him  so.** 
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The  clerk  Wemmick  is  really  deHcions,  too.  This  man, 

who  is  the  dovoted  slave  and  whippor-in  for  his  imj>erious 
master,  befomos  when  he  goes  homo  and  loaves  the  oiTiop 
behind,  a  most  filial  and  dolightful  and  Ininume  character. 
Ife  lives  in  an  extraordinary  honse.  fortified  like  a  castle, 
wifli  flrawbridLco  and  moat,  and  evening?  {^un  for  the  delight 
oi  his  harmlessly  childish  and  deaf  old  father. 

"  'la  it  your  own,  'Mr.  Wemmtck?* 

*  'Oh,  yes,'  said  Wcmmlck.  'I  have  got  hold  of  it  a  bit  at  a  time.  It's  a 

free-hold,  by  George!' 

*Ib  it,  indTOd?   I  hope  Mr.  .laggers  admires  it. 

'  'Never  seen  it.'  said  Wemmick.  Never  heard  uf  it.  Never  seen  the 
Aged.  Never  heard  of  him.  No;  the  olllce  is  one  thing*  and  private  life 
is  another.  When  i  go  into  the  olilcet  I  leave  the  castle  1>ehind  mo.  and 
when  I  come  Into  the  castle,  I  leave  the  ofllce  behind  me.* " 

With  tbis  bit  of  philosophy,  time  coinpeKs  us  to  loa\ f  tlic 
excellent  Wemmick — although  one  would  lilxo  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  his  delightfully  casual  wedding.  After  a  little 
luncheon,  Wemmick  picks  up  a  fishing  rod: 

"  *Wh3r  we  are  not  going  fishing.'  said  I.  *No,*  replied  Wemmick,  'but  I 
like  to  walk  with  one.*  I  thnugiit  this  odd ;  however,  I  said  nothing,  and  we 
Met  off.  We  wpnt  ♦n«;tj(!v  f'r^mi)eweU  Qreen  and  when  we  were  fhere> 

iilwut",  Wemniic:k  said,  suddenly: 
""Halloa!  Hures'  a  church!"' 

"There  was  nothing  very  surprising  In  that;  but  again  I  was  rather  aor- 
prlsed,  when  he  said,  as  If  he  were  animated  by  a  bmilant  idea: 
•••Let's  go  in!"* 

A  couple  of  7)airs  of  .«rh)\  <'s  were  stranarely  found  in  his 
hocket,  and  then,  Uy  cap  tlio  cliniax,  "Halloal"  said  Wem- 
mick. '*  FTere's  Miss  Skiniiis.  Let's  have  a  wedding?."  And 
so  a  wedding  was  had,  and  like  all  Wemmick 's  good  deeds, 
was  to  be  carefully  kept  from  Mr.  Jagp^ers.  **He  mi^t 
think  ray  brain  was  softening,  or  somethins:  of  the  kind." 

The  last  complete  book  of  Dickens, ' '  Our  Mntual  Friend," 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  his  new  manner  and  his  old  vein — 
and  is  on  the  whole  rather  unsatisfatcory.  Compared  with 
the  great  artistry  of  its  predecessor,  it  is  confused  and  un- 
convincing. Its  mystery  refuses  to  mystify.  For  our  pur- 
tH)scs  it  contains  two  liitlierto  untouched  types  of  legal  gen- 
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tlemen — the  rather  purposeless  and  decidedly  indolent 
young  men  about  town,  Mortimer  Lightwood  and  Eugene 
Wraybum.  They  represent  the  society  side  of  the  law — 
but  their  wortlilessness  is  not  really  as  deep-seated  as  their 
own  polite  patter  would  indicate-  Their  manner  of  speech 
donbUesB  reflects  the  affectation  of  their  daas  and  of  their 
day. 

"  'L«t  me  Me»'  wU  Mortimer  as  they  went  Btong ;  *I  have  been  upon 

the  honorable  rolT  of  solicitors  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  at- 
torneys at  common  law.  five  years;  and — except  gratuitously  taking  in- 
structions, on  an  average  once  a  fortnight,  for  the  will  of  Lady  TlfRns 
who  hsiu  Qothiag  to  leave — I  have  had  no  scrap  ui  buaiucas  but  this  ro- 
mantic iraslnese/ 

"  'And  I,'  aald  Bogene,  lutve  been  "ceHed"  aeven  yeara,  and  bave  bad 

no  business  at  all ;  and  never  eball  bave  any.  And  If  I  bad>  I  abonldn*! 

know  how  to  do  it' 

*"I  am  far  from  hp\n^  rlenr  as  to  the  last  particular,'  returned  MoP' 
timer,  with  great  composure,  that  I  have  much  advantage  over  you.* 

**  'I  bate/  aald  Eugene,  putting  his  legs  on  the  oppoelte  seat,  'I  bate  mjr 
pfofeaslon/ 

"'Shall  I  Incommode  you  If  I  pnt  up  mine  too?*  returned  Mortimer. 
'Thank  you,  I  hate  mine  ' 

"'It  was  forced  iipra  me,  said  Mortimer,  'because  it  was  understood 
that  we  wanted  a  solicitor  in  the  family.  And  we  have  got  a  precious 
one/  •  •  • 

**  Then  Idiots  talk*'  said  Eugene,  iMnlnv  hack,  folding  bis  arms,  smok* 
ing  with  bis  eyes  shut,  and  speaktais  allghtlj  through  tale  nose^  "of 

Energy."  If  there  is  a  word  in  the  dictionary  under  any  letter  from  A. 
to  Z.  that  I  abominate,  it  is  energy.  It  is  such  a  conventional  supersti- 
tion, such  parrot  gabble!  What  the  deuce!  Am  I  to  ruah  out  into  the 
street,  collar  the  first  man  of  a  wealthy  appearance  that  I  meet,  shake 
him  and  wmj,  "Go  to  law  upon  the  spot,  you  dog,  and  retain  me^  or  m 
be  the  death  of  you?"       that  would  be  mergy/ 

"  'Precisely  my  view  of  the  case,  Eugene.  But  show  me  a  good  oppor- 
titnity  ^hovv  me  something  really  worth  being  energetic  about,  and  Pif 
show  you  energy.' 

"  'And  so  will  1,  said  Eugene. 

"And  It  is  likely  enough  that  ten  thousand  other  young  men,  within  the 
UaM  of  the  London  Postoflloe  town  delivery,  made  the  same  hopeful  ie> 
■mrk  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening." 

ft 

We  all  know,  thongh,  how  tlioy  Ijotli  became  involved  in 
the  mystery  of  John  Harmon's  disappearance.    We  all 
know  how  they  both  showed  they  had  real  stuff  in  them,  in 
VOL.XLV.  86 
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spite  of  foppiab  disclaimer,— in  spite  of  Eugene's  purpose- 
less pursuit  of  lizme  Hexam,  and  brutal  badgering  of  the 
half-insane  Bradley  Headstone.  The  whirl  of  events  showed 
them  both  true  men,  and  brought  to  them  in  time,  it  is 

hoped,  though  the  story  does  not  disclose  it,  the  fruits  of 
energy  appropriately  directed,  even  in  the  business  of  the 
law. 

It  was  said  at  the  atart  that  the  range  of  k.^ral  characters 
conceived  by  Dickons  wa^  very  wide.  We  have  seen  the 
trim,  trig,  and  ordinary  in  Mr.  Perker;  the  contingent  fee 
sharpers  in  Dodson  and  Fogg;  the  bullying  pettifogging  in 
Serj.  Buzf U2 ;  the  commonplace,  hard-working,  cunning  bar- 
ister  in  Serj.  Snubbin;  th^  sloppy,  down-in-ihe-heel  bank- 
ruptcy braggert  in  Solomon  Pell;  tiie  reprobate  magistrate 
in  Fang ;  incarnate  villainy  in  Sampson  Brass ;  the  faithless 
humble  hypocrite  in  Uriah  Heap;  the  weak,  ineffective  and 
unfortunate  man  of  promise  in  Wiekfield;  the  ingenious 
humbu^r  in  Spenlow,  and  his  incompetent  partner,  Jerkins; 
the  failhful,  assiduous  old-fashioned  family  solicitor,  in  Mr. 
Tulkinfj:horn;  the  self-satisfied  loc^al  narcissus  in  Kenge; 
the  eminently  respectable  expert  chancery  cunctator  in 
Vholes;  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  the  brilliant  jackal  in  Car- 
ton; the  strident,  successful  and  shouldering  barrister,  in 
Stryver;  the  great,  forceful,  bullying  master  of  criminal 
law  in  Jaggers;  and  the  social  legal  dilletante,  in  light- 
wood  and  in  Wraybum.  What  is  there  left?  Notice,  too, 
that  each  is  a  distinct  type,  complete  and  disassociated  in 
its  setting;. 

Only  the  other  day  I  read  of  some  niodern  Buzfuz  ful- 
minating against  what  he  called  the  "cheap  caricatures'* 
of  Dickens  as  libels  on  our  nohle  profession.  The  fnrt  of 
the  matter  is  that  any  lawyer  who  takes  himself  too  serious- 
ly  to  appreciate  Dickens'  art — ^true  shafts  of  humor  when 
directed  at  as  vuhierable  a  point  as  so  many  of  our  breth- 
ren present,  deserves  a  (Specially  reserved  spot  in  the  lower 
regions.  He  certainly  has  no  place  amid  the  great  majority. 

Dickens*  weapon  was  ridicule — ^after  all  the  most  ef- 
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fective  disturber  of  social  weaknesses.  It  was  what  made 
Moliere  one  of  the  world's  greatest  writers.  The  compari- 
son of  Dickens  with  the  great  Frenchman  is  suggestive. 
As  Moliere  made  mad  to  their  own  destruction  those  very 
few  social  sinners  whom  he  did  not  overwhelm  with  delight, 
so  Dickens  holds  up  to  wholesome  ridicule  the  objects  of 
his  keen  observation  amoiig  a  profession  that  is  certainly 
open  to  attack,  but  whose  back  is  usually  broad  enough  to 
laugh  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  it  attempts  to  sit  a  lit- 
tie  bit  straighter  in  response  to  the  artist's  wit.  No  lawyer, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  really  afford  to  take  offense  at  Dickens' 
art,  or  Dickens'  method. 

Call  his  creations  caricatures,  or  call  them  rich,  red, 
human  characters;  we  know  them  all;  we  ought  to  under- 
stand ([lem  all.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  touch  upon  every 
man  of  the  law  or  characteristic  scene,  that  Dickens  has 
woven  into  his  treatment  of  legal  subjects.  If,  in  this  very 
fragmentary  way,  I  may  have  stirred  some  of  you  to  wan- 
der back  into  half-forgotten  fields  of  fragrant  memory,  I 
have  accomplished  my  object. 

It  is  appropriate  on  the  approach  of  tlie  great  man^s  cen- 
tennial, that  we  should  express  anew  in  some  such  way,  if 
in  no  other,  our  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  his  genius  to  the 

world.  GeOBGB  PACKilBD. 

Chicago.  Illinois. 
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EXTRA-TERRITORIAL  EFFECT  OF  DECREE  FOB 
DIVORCE  ON  CONSTRUCTIVE  SERVICE. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  validity 
of  a  decree  of  divorce  rendered  by  a  foreign  court,  in  so  far 
as  the  validity  is  dependent  npon  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
court  acquires  over  the  defendant,  when  such  jurisdiction 

was  acquired  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
sovereignty  under  which  a  divorce  was  giaiitod.  In  other 
words,  when  a  court  of  competent  .iurisdictioii  iu  which  a 
suit  for  divorce  is  instituted,  acquires  jurisdiction  over  the 
defendant  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  local  law,  has 
it  acquired  such  jurisdiction  over  the  defendant  as  entitles 
its  decree  of  divorce  to  extra-territorial  recognition,  assum- 
ing that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  divorce,  that  it  has  jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce  at 
the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  divorce  is  granted  on  a 
ground  entitling  it  to  be  recognized  extra-territorially,  and 
that  the  proceedings  are  regular. 

As  to  some  phases  of  tins  question  there  can  be  no  serious 
difference  of  opinion.  Thus,  it  is  not  questioned  that  a 
foreign  diyoroe  is  valid  if  both  of  the  parties  were  dom- 
iciled within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
whether  the  service  or  process  upon  the  defendant  was 
actual  or  constructive.  Nor  is  it  questioned  that  a  for- 
eign divorce  is  valid  if  it  was  granted  against  a  nonresi- 
dent defendant  who  was  personally  served  with  process 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  who 
entered  an  appearance  in  the  snit.  There  is  no  doubt 
either  that  a  foreign  divorce  is  invalid  if  neither  of  the 
parties  was  domiciled  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  the  decree  was  based  upon  constructive  service  only. 
But  the  question  as  to  the  extra-territorial  effect  of  a 
divorce  granted  in  favor  of  a  plaintiff  domiciled  within 
the  court's  jurisdiction  and  against  a  nonresident  defend- 
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ant  has  given  rise  to  such  a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
that  the  authorities  are  in  hopeless  and  irreconcilable  con- 
flicty  as  will  be  shown. 

The  cases  in  the  state  courts,  with  a  few  cxieptioiis 
hereinafter  noted,  overwhelminc^ly  preponderate  in  hold- 
ing that  wherever  plaiiitilf  has  acquired  a  bona  fide  dom- 
icile in  a  particular  state  he  may  lawfully  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  that  state  for  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie, 
for  the  causes  permitted  by  its  statute,  and  may  call  in  the 
nonresident  defendant  by  publication. 

In  many  of  tliem  the  i'lill  faith  and  credit  clause  of  Uw 
Constitution  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ihi'  court,  a!id  the  case  was  disposed  of  upon  the 
I>rinciples  of  comity,  wliich  gave  to  tlie  court  a  certain  lati- 
tude of  discretion,  whereas,  under  the  full  faith  and  credit 
clause,  tlie  consideration  given  to  a  decree  in  the  state 
where  it  is  rendered  is  obligatory  in  every  other  state. 

New  York:  It  is  not  questioned  that  the  courts  of  New 
York  are  vested  by  statute  with  antliority  to  render  decrees 
of  divorce  where  the  plaintitT  is  doniieileci  within  that  state, 
whicli  shall  be  o|>erative  in  that  state  even  although  the 
defendant  is  a  nonresident  and  is  proceeded  against  by 
constructive  serviee.  Borden  v.  Fitch.*  and  Bradshaw  v. 
Heath,2  were  decided  respectively  in  the  years  1818  and 
1835.  These  cases  as  declared  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New.York  in  People  v.  Baker,-*  upheld  the  ]>iiH/iple 
that  a  court  of  another  state  could  not  dissolve  the  matri- 
momal  relation  of  a  eitizen  of  New  York,  domiciled  in 
New  York,  unless  lie  was  actually  served  with  notice  within 
tho  other  state  or  voluntarily  appeared  in  the  cause.  The 
doctrine  that  an  action  of  divorce  is  one  inter  partes  was 
thus  clearly  reiterated  by  Andrews,  J.,  in  Jones  v.  Jones/ 
The  contract  of  marriage  can  not  be  annulled  bv  judicial 
sanction  any  more  than  any  other  contract  in fe/ partem 
without  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  defendant.  The 

Mr,  Johns,  m.  176  ^s;  y  82 

« IZ  Wend.  407  n08  N.  Y.  416.  424;  16  N,  E.  Rep 

707. 
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marriage  relation  ig  not  a  res  within  the  state  of  a  partjr 
invokiiVB^  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  to  dissolve  it,  so  as  to 
aatiiorize  the  coart  to  hind  the  absent  party,  a  citizen  of 
another  jurisdiction,  by  a  substituted  service  or  actual 
notice  of  the  proceedings  given  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  where  the  proceedings  is  pending."  That  the 
principle  is  still  in  force  by  the  New  York  court  is  shown 
by  recent  oasos,  viz.,^  and  it  is  indubitable  that  under  this 
doctrine  the  courts  of  New  York  have  invariably  refused 
a?  they  have  done  in  the  former  cases,  to  treat  a  divorce 
.flfrantod  in  aiiotbor  state  under  the  circumstances  stated, 
as  entitled  1o  he  eiiforcc^d  in  Now  York  by  virtue  of  the  ' 
full  faith  and  credit  clause  of  tlie  (Jonslitution  of  the  Ignited 
States;  and  indeed  have  they  refused  ti^eneraiiy  to  give 
effect  to  such  decrees  oven  by  stale  comity: 

Massaclnisetts :  Barber  v.  Eoot,"  Hanover  v.  Turner,^ 
Hartu  V.  Ilartu,*  was  decided  respectively  in  1813, 1817  and 
1833.  In  1835  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  incorpo- 
rated into  the  statutes  of  that  state,  following  a  section  for- 
bidding the  recognition  of  divorce  obtained  in  another  juris- 
diction in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  a  provision 
reading  as  follows:  A  divorce  decreed  in  another  state 
or  country  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  by  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  and  of  botli  of  the  parties, 
shall  be  valid  and  eflVclual  in  this  state.  And  it  may  bo 
observed  that  this  section,  when  submitted  to  the  Ici^isla- 
ture  by  the  connnissioners  for  revisin.c:  tlie  Massachusetts 
statute,  was  accompanied  by  the  followinp^  comment:  "This 
is  founded  on  the  rule  established  by  the  comity  of  all 
civilized  nations,  and  is  proposed  merely  that  no  doubt 
should  arise  on  a  question  so  interesting  and  important 
as  this  may  sometimes  be/'  Tn  Lyon  v.  Lyon  (1854),*  the 
question  was  as  to  the  validity  in  Massachusetts  of  a 
divorce  decreed  in  Bhode  Island  in  favor  of  one  party  to 

•Lynde  v.  Lynde.  162  N.  Y.  405,       M4  Mfws.  227. 
N.  B.  Rep.  979;  Wlaatoa  v.  Wliw*       ■  14  Pick.  18L 
too,  1€S  R  T.  6SS,  69  N.  B.  Ite^  S7S.       •  t  Qnj  (Mtew.).  897. 
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a  marriage  against  the  other  who  was  domiciled  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  court  refused  to  give  extra-territorial  effect 
to  the  Rhode  Island  decree.  In  the  opinion  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Shaw,  it  was  declared  that  the  three  cases  which  I 
have  previously  referred  to  sustains  tlie  Juetriiie,  based 
upon  general  principles  of  law,  that  a  decree  of  divorce 
rendered  iii  another  state  without  jurisdiction  of  both  of  the 
parties  possesses  no  extra-territorial  force.  In  Hood  v.  Hood 
(1865),^^  the  controversy  was  this:  The  parties  were  mar- 
ried in  Massachusetts  and  after  a  residence  in  that  state 
moved  together  to  Illinois.  The  wife  left  the  domicile  of 
the  husband  in  Illinois  and  returned  to  Massachusetts. 
Thereafter  in  Illinois,  the  husband  sued  the  wife  for  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  her  desertion,  obtained  a  decree  and  mar- 
ried aflfain.  The  case  decided  in  Massachusetts  was  a  suit 
brought  in  that  state  by  the  former  wife  against  the  former 
husband  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery  alleged  to 
have  been  eommitted  by  him  with  the  person  whom  he  had 
married  after  the  decree  of  divorce  in  Illinois  had  been 
rendered.  The  Illinois  decree  was  pleaded  in  bar.  The 
question  whether  the  Illinois  decree  should  be  given  extra- 
territorial  effect  in  Massachusetts  depended  upon  the  rule 
announced  in  the  previous  cases,  upon  whether  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife  were  parties  to  the  Illinois  decree. 
For  the  pnrr>ose  of  the  determination  of  this  jurisdictional 
question  it  was  held  that  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  wife  was  justified,  by  flio  fault  of  the  husband 
in  leaving  him  in  Illinois  and  going  back  to  Massachusetts. 
Tt  was  decided  that  if  she  was  justified  in  leaving  the  hus- 
band, her  legal  domicile  was  in  Massachusetts,  and  she 
was  not  a  party  to  the  Illinois  decree,  and  that  if  she  was 
not  justified  in  living  separate  from  the  husband,  the  ordi- 
nary rule  being  that  the  domicile  of  the  husband  was  the 
domicile  of  the  wife,  she  was  domiciled  in  Illinois,  and 
must  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Illinois  court.  Applying  this  legal  prlnciplo  to  the  facts 
in  the  case  before  it  the  court  held  that  as  there  was  no 
evidenfo  showing  that  the  wife  liad  jiistiria>>l('  caiiso  for 
leaving  her  husband,  the  legal  presnmptiou  that  the  dom- 
icile of  the  husband  was  the  domicile  of  the  wife  prevailed, 
and  that  the  Illinois  decree  was  entitled  to  extra-territorial 
effect  in  Massachusetts,  and  bound  the  wife,  because  ren- 
dered by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  both  parties.  In 
Shaw  V.  Shaw  (1867),*^  the  facts  were  these:  The  parties 
were  married  in  Massachusetts,  lived  there,  and  left  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  Colorado.  On  the 
journey,  at  Philadelphia,  the  wife  was  forced  by  extreme 
cruelty  of  the  husband  to  leave  him.  She  returned  to 
Massachusetts  while  he  went  on  to  Colorado.  Subsequently 
the  wife  sued  in  Massachusetts  for  a  divorce  from  bed 
and  boar(h  The  hTif^band  was  brought  in  by  substituted 
service  and  deiaiijtfd.  Tlio  court  in  the  most  oxplioit  terms 
recognized  that  a  decree  of  divorco  to  liavc  cxira  t^M  ritorial 
effect  must  be  rendered  with  jurisdiction  over  both  parties. 
It  said:  **For  the  purpose  of  divorce  the  general  rule  of 
jurispmdon^o  is  that  a  divorce  granted  in  the  place  of.  the 
domicile  of  both  parties,  and  there  valid,  is  good  every- 
where." The  court  came  then  to  consider  whether  it  could 
render  a  decree  in  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  the  wife. 
This  depended  upon  a  statute  of  Massachusetts  which 
authorized  the  granting  of  a  divorce  where  the  cause  for 
divorce  occurred  while  the  parties  had  lived  together  as 
husband  and  wife  in  MassaehuRetts,  and  one  of  them  lived 
in  that  state  when  tho  raiise  of  divorce  occurred.  It  was 
held  t.Jiat  at  tlio  time  of  the  commission  of  the  cruelty  in 
Philadolpliia  charged  against  th^  husband,  the  doniicile 
of  tho  parties  in  Massachusetts  had  not  lu  en  lost  and  as 
by  that  cruelty  the  wife  was  justified  in  returning  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  a  new  domicile 
by  the  husband  in  Colorado  did  not  make  such  domicile 
that  of  the  wife,  there  was  justification  and  the  divorce 
was  granted. 
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Hood  V.  Hood  (1872),*-  was  an  attempt  ac:ain  to  assail 
the  validity  of  the  Illinois  decree  of  divorce  which  had  hfori 
adjndg"ed  vahd  in  1]  Allcii.  IfJfi,  bocanse  it  was  found  that 
both  husband  and  wife  had  been  parties  to  the  decree. 
The  Massachusetts  decree  so  holding  was  therefore  held 
to  be  res  judicata  as  to  all  persons  and  to  foreclose  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  Illinois  decree  of 
divorce.  In  Bnrlen  v.  Shannon  (1874),^^  the  facts  leading 
up  to  the  controversy  and  those  involved  therein  were  as 
follows:  Shannon  and  his  wife  Jived  toprether  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  she  left  hira.  Without  slopjjing  to  refer 
to  prior  lega|  controversies  which  arose  between  Shannon 
and  his  wife  and  between  Shannon  and  Mrs.  Bnrlen,  which 
are  irrelevant  to  he  coiisidered,  it  snfTjceth  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Burlen  sued  Shannon  in  185U  to  hold  him  lia!)le  for  neces- 
sary supplies  furnislMMl  to  the  wifo.  Shannon  resisted  on 
the  irronnd  that  the  wife  had  hccTi  living  apart  from  him 
without  his  fault  or  consent,  and  this  defense  was  main- 
tained.^'* Shannon  went  to  Indiana  in  1855  and  took  up 
his  don)i(  lie  in  that  state,  where  in  1856  ho  obtained  a 
decree  of  divorce  upon  constructive  service.  Subsequently 
in  Massachusetts  Mrs.  Burlen  again  sued  Shannon  for 
necessaries  furnished  to  the  wife  between  February  22, ' 
1860,  and  February  7,  1866.  He  pleaded  the  Indiana  di- 
vorce and  the  validity  of  the  divorce  was  assailed  by  Mrs. 
Burlen  on  the  ground  that  the  wife  had  not  been  a  party 
to  the  divorce  cause,  and  therefore  the  Indiana  decree  had 
not  extra-territorial  effect  in  Massachusetts.  I'lie  court  in 
effect  after  reiteratinc:  the  previous  rulings  and  referring 
to  the  statute*  concerning  tlie  necessity  for  the  presence  of 
both  parties  within  the  jurisdiction  where  a  decree  for 
divorce  of  another  state  was  soni^ht  to  he  given  effect  in 
Massachusetts;  also  reiterating  the  previous  ruling  that 
the  wife  might  acquire  a  separate  domicile  from  the  hus- 
band if  she  lived  separate  from  him  for  justifiable  cause. 
The  court  was  brought  therefor,  to  consider  whether,  Mr. 

**110  Mm*,  m.  Mass.  438.  '«3  Gray,  387. 
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and  Mrs.  Shannon  were  both  parties  to  the  Indiana  decree 
on  the  ground  that  the  domicile  of  the  husband  was  the 
domicile  of  the  wife.  The  solution  of  this  question  de- 
pended, as  it  had  depended  in  Hood  v.  Hood,^^  upon  whether 
the  wife  was  absent  from  her  husband  because  of  his  fault. 
On  this  subject  it  was  decided  that  the  previous  judgment 
in  favor  of  Shannon  and  against  Mrs.  Burlen  in  the  prior 
action  between  the  parties  had  condnsively  determined  be- 
tween fhem  that  Mrs.  Shannon  was  absent  from  her  hns* 
band  without  his  fault  or  consent,  therefore,  under  the 
legal  presumption  that  the  domicile  of  the  husband  was  the 
domicile  of  the  wife,  both,  the  husband  and  wife  were 
parties  to  the  Indiana  decree  and  it  was  not  subject  to 
atla(k  in  Massachusetts.  'lO  rite,  us  lias  .suitietimes  been 
done,  the  lanp^nasfe  of  tlie  opinion  of  the  court  referring 
to  the  previous  judcrments  in  Ihe  earlier  action  between 
Mrs.  Burlen  and  Shannon  as  if  that  language  referred  to 
the  Indiana  decree  of  divorce,  leading  the  implication  tliat 
that  decree  was  held  to  be  conclusive,  even  if  only  one  of 
the  parties  was  domiciled  in  the  state  where  the  decree  was 
rendered,  not  only  is  a  plain  misconception,  but  is  equiv- 
alent  to  asserting  that  the  Massachusetts  court  had  over- 
ruled its  previous  decisions  and  disregarded  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  state  statute  without  the  slightest 
intimation  to  that  effect. 

In  Cnmmington  v.  Belchertown,^*  the  facts  were  these: 
The  parties  to  a  marriage  celebrated  in  Massachusetts, 
lived  to^^ether  in  that  state  until  the  wife  was  taken  to  a 
Massachusetts  asylnra  for  the  insane,  when  the  husband 
abandoned  her,  acquired  a  domicile  in  New  York,  there 
brouc^ht  suit  on  the  f::roun<l  of  fraud  for  the  annuhnent 
of  the  marriaire  and  obtained  a  decree.  The  wife  was  only 
constructively  served  with  process,  did  not  av)})c!ir  and  was 
not  represented.  The  Massachusetts  court  held  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Blackington  case,"  that  if  a  decree  was 
to  be  recognized  in  Massachusetts  it  could  only  be  on 

11  Allen*  196.  **  149  Maw.  223«  21  N.  E.  Rep.  4U. 
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grounds  of  comity.*  And  in  concluding  its  opinion  the  court 
said:  **Upon  the  ground,  then,  that  the  decree  of  the  New 
York  court  attempts  to  annul  a  marriage  in  Massachu- 
setts between  Massachusetts  citizens  and  thus  effcc  t  tlio 
legal  status  of  the  woman,  who  has  remained  domiciled  in 
Massachusetts,  and  has  never  been  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  York  court  and  deprive  her  of  the  right  acquired 
by  her  marriage  and  especially  because  it  declares  the 
marriage  void  for  a  reason  on  account  of  which  by  the 
Massachusetts  law  it  can  not  be  avoided;  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  not  he  enforced  here  and  tliat  no 
principle  of  interstate  comity  requires  that  we  should  give 
it  effect.*'  True,  it  is  the  court  reserved  the  question  as 
to  what  effect  might  be  given  to  a  divorc  o  if  i^ranted  by  a 
New  York  court  under  cirounistances  sucli  as  existed  in 
that  case.  But,  as  a  suit  for  a  declaration  of  nullity  and 
one  for  divorce  are  both  hut  modes  for  determining  judi- 
cially the  status  of  the  parties,  it  must  in  reason  follow  if 
jurisdiction  over  both  is  a  prerequisite  in  one  class,  it  is 
of  necessity  also  essential  in  the  other. 

Maine:  In  Harding  v.  Alden  (1832),'^  the  facts  were 
these :  While  living  together  in  Maine,  a  husband  deserted 
his  wife.  He  went  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  pretended 
to -marry,  and  lived  there  with  another  woman.  In  the 
meantime  the  wife  whom  he  had  deserted  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Rhode  Island,  where  she  sued  for  a  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  adultery  i  onuintted  by  the  husband  in  North 
Carolina.  The  husnand,  who  was  notified  in  North  Caro- 
lina, did  not  ;\j)])ear  in  the  Rhode  Island  divorce  cause. 
A  decree  of  divorce  was  .c^ranted  and  the  wife  then  remar- 
ried. The  first  liusband  during  the  coverture,  owned  and 
alienated  real  estate  in  Maine,  and  a  statute  of  that  state 
provided  that  where  a  divorce  was  decreed  for  adultery 
by  the  husband,  dower  might  be  assigned  to  the  divorced 
wife  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  husband  were  dead. 
The  divorced  wife  brought  an  action  of  dower  in  a  court 
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in  Alaine.  The  Rhode  Island  decree  was  held  to  possess 
validity  in  Maine  and  the  statute  relating  to  dower  was 
decided  not  to  be  limited  to  divorces  decreed  within  tlio 
State  of  Maine.  Considering  the  opinion  in  its  entiiely 
it  is  plain  that  the  Rhode  Island  divorce  was  given  rfcog- 
nitiou  from  consideration  of  right  and  justice  and  upon 
the  groTind  of  state  comity.  Thus,  the  court  called  atten- 
tion to  tile  fact  that  adultery  was  a  cause  for  divorce  in 
»  both  states  and  that  divorces  were  granted  in  Maine  against 
nonresidents,  and  it  was  observed  that  ^*  there  would  be 
great  inconvenience  in  holding  that  divorces  ought  not  to 
be  recognized  in  other  states  when  granted  in  the  state 
where  the  injured  party  resided  against  one  who  had  estab- 
lished his  domicile  in  another  state  and  there  cononitted 
adultery. 

True,  it  is  in  the  conrse  of  the  opinion  roasoiiiTij^  was 
employed  tending  to  show  that  tlie  Ehode  Island  court 
might  be  considered  to  have  had  jurisdiction  in  the  com- 
plete sense,  and  it  was  intijiiatod  that  tlie  fnll  faith  and 
credit  clanse  might  have  appii(?ation,  but  the  operation  of 
the  Bhode  Island  decree  in  Maine  was  by  the  decree  of  the 
Maine  court  expressly  limited  to  the  dissolution  of  tiie 
marriage.  How  far  removed  this  was  from  gi\'ing  to  tin* 
Bhode  Island  decree  the  benefit  of  the  fnll  faith  and  credit 
clanse  will  be  made  clear  by  what  follows:  Harding  v. 
Alden  was  decided  at  the  July  term,  1832.  Less  than  two 
years  afterwards,  on  March  5,  1834,  Public  Laws,  1834, 
c.  116,  p.  119,  the  statute  of  Maine  regulating  divorces  was 
supplemented  by  various  provisions,  one  such  being  the 
following:  ** Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all 
cases  where  one  party  has  been  or  shall  be  divorced  from 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  the  court  granting  the  same  upon 
ai)i)lication  therefor  srrant  to  the  other  ]iarty  a  like  divorce, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  said  court  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  sonnd  discretion  may  jndge  reasonable."  This 
provision  was  carried  into  the  revised  statute,  1840,  c.  8i), 
sec.  2,  and,  although  repealed  in  1850,  in  a  general  revision 
of  the  divorce  laws,  it  was  held  that  the  legislatare  did  not 
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intend  to  deprive  the  courts  of  Maine  of  the  power  to 
entertain  a  suit  for  divorce  brought  by  a  person  from  whom 

the  other  party  to  a  marriage  had  already  been  divorced, 
and  that  the  courts  of  Maine  still  possessed  power  to  exer 
cise  jurisdiction  over  such  suits.* •  In  the  case  cited,  al- 
thonsrh  a  husband  had  already  obtained  an  absolute  divorce 
a  like  divorce  was  granted  to  the  wife  and  the  court  allowed 
to  her  certain  articles  of  personal  property  and  the  sum 
of  $500.  In  overruling  exceptions  to  the  decree  the  appel- 
late court  adopted  a  theory  that  the  second  decree  in  no 
wise  impugned  the  first  and  was  important  only  as  enabling 
"the  court  to  make  such  ancillary  decrees  concerning  the 
property  as  justice  and  humanity  may  require.  In  the 
course  of,  the  opinion  the  court  said: 

"Then  to  no  claw  of  ctMS  in  whlctai  tlM  oonrt  to  ao  Itobto  to  be  Impotcd 

upon,  and  a  decision  obtaliMd  contrary  to  the  truth  as  ex  parte  divorce 
suits.  The  notice  Is  often  imperfect  so  that  the  confession  of  guilt 
Implied  tn  the  default  is  deceptive.  And  it  Is  well  known  that  witnesses 
testilying  In  the  presence  of  one  of  the  {Mtrties  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Other,  win  ao  alter  and  magnifjr  tbe  faolta  tut  tlie  abeent,  and  Buppreas 
everrtliinc  that  makea  agalnat  the  party  preeent»  that  It  to  Impooalble 
to  tel!  where  the  truth  and  real  merits  of  the  controversy  are.  'When 
both  parties  are  present  onrh  is  sure  to  put  the  other  in  the  wrong;  and 
a  fortiori  Is  this  true,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  permitted  to  testify 
In  the  absence  of  the  other  aa  is  now  the  case  in  divorce  suits.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  there  ie  no  claaa  of  casee  tn  which  the  eonrt  to  eo  liable 
to  be  impoeed  npon;  and  It  eeema  to  aa  of  the  ntmoet  importaneo  that 
the  court  should  be  possessed  of  the  power  in  etnne  form  to  revlm  their 
decisions  In  this  daes  of  casee;  otherwise  the  grossest  injustice  is  liable 
to  be  done." 

In  tlie  Vi^hi  of  this  decision  it  can  not  hp  a^^siimed  that 
the  courts  of  Maine  would  give  to  a  citizen  of  that  state 
against  whom  a  divorce  had  been  obtained  in  a  foreign 
jurisdiction  upon  a  constructive  service — a  less  degree  of 
relief  than  Ihey  afford  as  to  a  decree  rendered  in  Maine, 
both  parties  being  present  and  bound  by  the  decree. 

Rhode  Island:  iXtson  v.  Ditson  (1856),^  was  a  suit  for 
divoree  on  the  grounds  of  desertion,  extreme  cruelty  and 
nonsupport,  brought  by  a  wife  domiciled  in  Rhode  Island, 
against  the  husband  who  had  never  resided  in  Rhode  Island, 

*•  Stilphen  V.  SUlphen,  68  If e.  60S.      *  4  R.  I.  87. 
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and  whose  whereabouts  was  unknown.  The  question  was 
whether  the  Rhode  Island  court  ought  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion. The  opinion  was  mainly  devoted  to  refuting  the 
reasoning  employed  hy  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  his  opinion 
'  in  the  ease  of  Lyon  v«  Lyon,^^  in  which  case,  as  previously 
shown,  the  Massaehnsetts  court  refused  to  give  effect  to  a 
Bhode  Island  decree  of  divorce  where  hofh  parties  were 
not  within  the  jurisdiction.  The  Rhode  Island  court  (in 
the  Ditson  case)  in  effect  declared  that  it  would  not  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce  if  it  considered  that  a 
decree  rendered  by  it  would  not  be  entitled  to  extra-terri 
tonal  effect  because  of  a  lack  of  actual  juriiidictiou  ov^r 
the  defendant.  The  court,  however,  proceeded  to  reason 
that  a  suit  I'or  divorce  was  in  eflfprt  a  procecdins:  in  rrm. 
and  that  jnrisdietion  over  onr  of  tlif  ])arties  to  a  smt  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  drew  to  the  court  juris- 
diction of  the  other  party,  and  thereby  gave  full  and  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  the  status  of  both  parties,  and  upon 
that  hypothesis  decided  that  it  would  exercise  jurisdiction, 
and  that  its  decree  dissolving  the  marriage  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  have  binding  efficacy  in  every  other 
state. 

New  Jersey :  "Whilst  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  have  exer- 
cised the  power  to  ^^rant  a  divorce  from  a  nonresident 
defendant,  upon  conRtrnetive  Ror\'ice,  those  courts  have 
from  the  besrinninfir  applit'd  to  simifjir  deerees  of  divorce 
granted  in  other  states,  wlien  Hought  to  lie  enforced  in  Nev.' 
Jersey  aj^ainst  citizf'iis  oi"  that  state,  a  rule  like  the  one 
prevailing  in  New  York,  tliat  is,  they  declined  to  enforce 
them  even  upon  the  principles  of  comity. 

Recently,  however,  it  has  been  deeid(Kl,^2  that  where 
a  decree  of  ^vorce  was  rendered  in  another  state,  and  the 
complainant  alone  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  but  it  was  shown  that  ihe  defendant  had  been  per- 

«2  Gray,  367:  Doughty  v.  Dough-        =Felt  v.  Felt.  59  N.  J.  Eq.  606, 
ty.  28  N.  J.  Bq.  586;  Flower  v.     45  Atl.  Rep.  105,  49  AU.  Rep.  107. 
Flow«r.  42  N.  J.  Eq.  152.  7  Atl.  Rep. 
669. 
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sonally  served  ontside  of  the  jurisdiction  with  notice  of 
the  pendency  of  the  divorce  proceeding  and  was  afTordcd 
reasonable  opportunity  to  make  defense  and  did  not  avail 
of  the  opportunity,  effect  wonld  be  given  to  such  decrtu' 
in  Now  Jersey  upon  principles  of  comity,  provided  that 
the  LCT'oiind  upon  '^hich  the  decree  rested  was  one  which 
the  public  policy  of  New  Jersey  recognized  as  sufficient 
cause  for  divorce.  In  Wallace  vs.  Wallace,^  the  subject  is 
quite  fully  reviewed. 

Ohio:  In  Cooper  v.  Cooper  (1836),^*  without  citation 
of  authority  a  divorce  granted  in  Indiana  from  a  resident 
in  Ohio  npon  constroctive  service,  was  held  to  bar  an  appli- 
cation for  divorce  and  alimony  in  Ohio.  In  Mansfield  v. 
Mclntire  (1840),"  despite  a  divorce  obtained  in  Kentucky 
by  a  husband  upon  constructive  service,  the  divorced  wife 
was  re;^;arded  in  Oliio  as  tlie  widow  of  her  f(;rmer  husband 
after  his  decease,  and  as  such  widow  entitled  to  dower.  In 
Cox  V.  Cox,^®  decided  at  the  December  term,  1869,  the  facts 
were  tbese:  Tlie  husband  deserted  tlie  wife  in  Ohio,  wont 
to  Indiana  and  there  obtained  a  divorce  upon  constructive 
service.  The  wife  remained  in  Ohio  and  three  years  after 
the  granting  of  the  Indiana  divorce  to  the  husband  she  sued 
him  for  divorce  and  for  alimony,  alleging  abandonment  and 
gross  neglect  of  duty.  The  trial  court  granted  a  divorce 
and  alimony.  The  husband  appealed,  but  as  such  appeal, 
under  the  statute  of  Ohio  did  not  affect  the  decree  as  to 
the  divorce,  the  district  court  considered  only  the  question 
of  alimony  and  rendered  a  new  decree  for  alimony  against 
the  defendant.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  In  that  court  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  statutes  of  Ohio  and  the  derisions 
of  its  courts  jurisdiction  micrht  be  exercised  over  nonresi- 
dents in  divorce  cases,  and  reference  was  made  to  various 
authorities  tending  to  show  that  public  policy  required  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  such  decrees  in  other  states 

"«2  N.  J.  Bq.  609.  &0  AU.  Rep.       *10  Ohio,  27. 
788.  "19  Ohio  8t  602. 

«*7  Ohio  (pt  11),  888. 
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as  to  the  diasulution  of  the  marriage.  After  stating  the 
facts,  and  observinp^  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio  to  either  divorce  or  alimony  or  both,  at 
her  election,  and  alluding  to  the  Indiana  decree,  the  court 
said: 

'The  question  therefore  is  whether  the  ex  parte  decree  can  be  made 
available  not  merely  to  cffoct  a  dl3??olutlon  of  the  mariiai^e  hut  to  defeat 
the  right  of  the  petition  to  the  alimony  which  the  statute  upon  the  facts 

as  tbey  exist  in  regard  to  the  husband's  desertion,  Intended  to  provide 
tor  her.  We  think  the  decree  ought  not  to  have  such  effect  In  arrlvlns 
at  this  conclusion  we  make  no  distinction  between  a  decree  rendered  under 

the  circumstances  In  this  <  ase  fn  n  foreign,  and  one  r'^nderod  In  a  dompstlr 
forum.  In  either  case,  to  give  a  decree  thus  obtained  the  effect  claimed 
for  it.  would  be  to  allow  it  to  work  a  fraud  upon  the  pecuniary  rights 
of  the  wife.  Such  a  result.  In  our  opinion,  to  rendered  neceosary  by  no 
prlndpie  of  comity  or  public  poli^— the  only  grounds  nptm  which  e»  porte 
decrees  of  divorce  are  authorized  and  supported.  It  Is  not  essential  to 
the  allowance  of  alimony  that  the  marrlagre  relation  should  exist  up  to 

the  time  It  is  allowed.  On  appeal,  alimony  may  he  decreed  by  ihe  district 
court,  notwlthatandlng  the  subBtotlng  divorce  pronounced  hy  the  court 

of  coannon  plees.  It  Is  true  that  the  statute  speaks  of  the  allowance 

as  being  made  to  the  wife.  But  the  term  'wife*  may  be  regarded  as  used 

to  de8ipn?ite  tlip  person  and  not  the  actual  existing  relation;  or  the  peti* 
tioner  may  still  be  regarded  as  holding  the  relation  of  wife  for  the  pai^ 
pose  of  enforcing  her  claim  to  alimony." 

In  Doerr  v.  Forsytbe  (1893),^  an  Indiana  divorce  grant- 
ed  to  a  husband*  npon  constructive  service,  was  held  not  to 

bar  the  right  of  the  wife  to  dowt  r  in  land  iu  Ohio  owned 
<hiiiiiL<  coverture  ])y  the  husband. 

Alabama:  In  Thompson  v.  State,"  the  faffs  were  these: 
Thompson  desortrd  his  fainily  in  Mispissippi,  went  to 
Arkansas  and  there  obtained  a  divorce  upon  constriiptive 
service.  Tlie  wife  returned  to  her  father's  liome  in  Ala- 
bama, and  after  the  divorce  the  hnsband  also  went  to 
Alabama,  where  he  again  married.  He  was  prosecuted  for 
and  convicted  of  bigamy.  The  conviction  was  set  a8ide» 
however,  npon  the  ground  that  the  gnilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused  depended  upon  the  queslion  as  to  whether  he 
had  a  h<ma  fide  domicile  in  Arkansas  during  the  pendency 

"60  Ohio  St.  72C:  S6  N.  8.  Rep.       "28  Ala.  If. 
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of  the  proceeding  for  divorce.  Harding  t.  Alden,*^  was 
cited  as  authority. 

Indiana:  In  Tolen  v.  Tolen  (1831),s»  the  facts  were 
these :  A  wife  on  being  deserted  in  Kentucky,  removed  to 
and  became  domiciled  in  Indiana^  and  after  a  residence 
there  of  five  years  sued  for  a  divorce  from  the  nonresident 
hnsband.  In  an  opinion  of  great  length  the  court  consid- 
ered the  question  of  its  power  to  grant  a  diN  orce  wliicli 
would  he  valid  in  Indiana,  and  decided  it  had  such  power, 
bnt  expresslv  reserved  passing  on  the  question  whether  the 
decree  would  have  extra-territorial  force.  In  Hood  v. 
States  (1877),*^  it  was  declared  that  an  ex  parte  divorce  in 
favor  of  one  domiciled  in  the  jurisdiction  of  th^  state,  and 
against  the  nonresident,  although  founded  upon  construc- 
tive service,  was  valid  as  to  plaintiff  "public  policy"  de- 
mands that  it  should  be  held  yalid  as  to  both  parties. 

Missouri:  In  Gould  v.  Crow,^^  a  decree  of  divorce  reg- 
ularly obtained  by  a  hnsband  in  Indiana  on  an  order  of 
publication,  without  ])ersona]  service,  was  held  to  operate 
as  a  divorce  in  favor  oi"  the  hnsl)and  in  Missouri,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  wife  from  clfnniiTi<j:  her  dower  in  lands  in 
Missouri  owned  hy  the  husband.  Ilardini?  v.  Alden,*"  was 
rehed  upon  for  authority.  A  statute  of  Missouri,  barring 
the  claim  of  a  wife  for  dower  after  divorce  granted  by 
reason  of  her  fault,  was  held  to  apply  to  all  divorces, 
whether  obtained  in  Missouri  or  in  other  states,  and 
whether  obtained  on  personal  service  or  by  order  of  publi- 
cation. The  doctrine  of  Gould  v.  Crow  was  reaffirmed  and 
applied  in  Anthony  v.  Bice.'^ 

Wisconsin:  In  Shafer  v.  Bushnell  (1869),**  an  ex  parte 
divorce  granted  the  wife  in  Minnesota  upon  constructive 
ser\  ice  of  the  defendant,  a  citizen  of  Minnesota,  was  held 
upon  the  ofround  of  comity  to  be  conclusive  in  Wisconsin 
with  respect  to  the  status  or  domestic  and  social  condition 


»9  M.  E.  140. 
"Black  (Ind.).  407. 
"  66  Ttid.  363.  271. 
••57  Mo.  200. 

VOL.  XLV. 


■•9  M.  E.  140. 

110  Mo.  223.  19  8.  W.  Rep.  423. 
»24  Wis.  372. 
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of  the  wife.   In  Cook  v.  Cook  (1882),*'  however,  in  an 

elaborate  opinion,  an  ex  parte  divorce  obtained  in  Michi- 
gan, upon  constructive  service  merely,  by  a  imsband  who 
had  deserted  his  wife  in  Wisconsin,  was  held  not  to  affect 
the  status  of  the  wife  in  Wisconsin  nor  to  bar' her  from 
suing  in  Wisconsin  for  divorce,  alimony,  allowance,  and  a 
division  of  the  property  of  such  husband  situated  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Kentucky:  The  rule  in  Kentucky  is  settled  in  Rhyms  v. 
Bhyms,*^  in  which  a  wife  proceeded  against  her  husband 
as  a  nonresident  by  a  warning  order,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  conrt  had  jurisdiction  to  grant  her  a  divorce,  Chief 
Justice  Bobertson  remarking:  ''It  would  be  a  reproach  to 
onr  legislation  if  a  faithless  husband  in  Kentucky  oonld  by 
leaving  the  state  deprive  his  abandoned  wife  of  the  power 
to  obtain  a  divorce  at  home.'*  In  Hawkins  v.  Ragsdale,'* 
it  was  held  that  a  divorce  obtained  by  the  husband  in 
Indiana  by  constructive  service  determined  the  status  of 
the  party  in  Kentucky,  and  that  under  the  statutes  of  that 
state  it  barred  all  claims  to  curtesy  or  dower  in  Kentucky 
lands.    To  the  same  effect  is  Perzel  v.  Perzel.^" 

California :  The  law  of  California  is  settled  in  Be  New- 
man,*^ to  the  effect  that  a  suit  for  divorce,  as  far  as  it 
affects  the  status  of  the  parties  and  the  custody  of  their 
children,  is  a  proceeding  in  rem^  and  service  by  publication 
on  a  nonresident  defendant  is  good.  This  ruling  was  re- 
peated in  Be  James,^^  where  it  is  declared  that  such  decree 
is  equally  valid  in  other  states. 

Tennessee :  Nowhere  is  the  rule  more  strongly  asserted 
than  in  Tennessee,  where  a  decree  obtained  in  Illinois  by 
publication  was  sustaind  in  Thomas  v.  King,^^  and  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  the  decree  could  not  bo  im- 
peached even  by  showing  the  absence  of  necessary  resi- 
dence. 

"ne  wis.  lf»5.  14  N.  W.  Rep.  443. 
"7  Bush  (Ky.),  816. 
"go  Ky.  353. 

"SI  Ky.  634,  15  S.  W.  Rep.  658. 
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Kansas:   The  law  in  Kansas  is  settled  in  Bodgers  v. 

Eodgers/'  to  the  effect  the  courts  of  the  sister  states  may 
dissolve  a  marriage  relation  between  a  husband  domiciled 
there  and  a  wife  domiciled  in  Kansas,  by  publication,  al- 
though unknown  to  her;  but  that  such  courts  have  no  power 
to  settle  the  title  of  lands  in  Kansas  or  control  the  cus- 
tody of  the  children  residing  there.  But  it  was  also  de- 
cided in  Chapman  v.  Ohapman,^^  that  a  wife  having  obtained 
a  divorce  in  Ohio  upon  service  by  publication,  was  not  en- 
titled to  dower  to  lands  in  Kansas,  fraudulently  eonyeyed 
by  her  hnsband,  in  fraud  of  her  or  others. 

Louisiana:  In  Smith  v.  Smith,**  it  is  held  that  a  wife 
may  acquire  a  separate  domicile  from  that  of  her  husband 
where  his  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  furnish  ground  for 
divorce,  and  her  marriage  status  beoomes  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  domicile,  and  that  the  courts  thereof 
may  grant  a  divorce  upon  actual  or  constructive  notice. 
The  right  of  the  Louisiana  courts  to  decree  a  divorce  a2:ainst 
the  absentee  by  means  of  substituted  service  is  again 
affirmed  in  T-?utler  v.  Wasliington.*' 

Towa:  In  Kline  v.  Kline,*"^  a  decree  rendered  in  another 
state  on  service  by  publication  was  recognized,  except  so 
far  as  it  attempted  to  fix  the  cnstody  of  the  minor  children. 

Maryland :  In  Gamer  y.  Gamer/"  the  power  to  grant  a 
divorce  against  a  nonresident,  upon  whom  process  has  not 
been  served,  was  recognized,  but  the  right  to  a  decree  that 
the  nonresident  should  not  marry  again  was  denied. 

Minnesota :  Tn  Thurston  v.  Thurston,*"*  the  divorce  was 
recognized,  though  process  was  served  outside  of  the  state. 
But  it  was  held  that  the  qnestion  of  alimony  was  not  res 
adjudicata  by  reason  of  the  judgment.  The  wife  was  al- 
lowed alimony  out  of  the  property  in  Minnesota. 

Illinois :   The  validity  of  a  foreign  divorce  obtained  with- 

56  Kan.  483,  43  Pac.  Rep.  779.       **  45  La.  Ann,  279,  12  So.  Rep.  35«. 
♦♦48  Kan.  636,  29  Pac.  Rep.  1071.       *57  Iowa.  386,  10  N.  W.  Rep.  826. 
•48  lA.  Ann.  1140,  10  Bo.  Rep.       *'56  Md.  127. 
MS.  "58  Minn.  279.  59  N.  W.  Bqi. 
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out  porsonal  sendee  is  rof'o,2:nized  in  Illinois  in  Kaowltoa  v. 
Knowlton,^^  and  in  Dunham  v.  DiinhaiiL^^ 

The  law  in  this  country,  then,  may  be  summarized  as  iol- 
lo^  5^ :  In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky^ 
California,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Lonisiana, 
Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Dlinois  and  New  Jersey,  the  validity  of  a  divorce  obtained, 
in  another  state,  by  a  party  there  domidled,  in  a  proceed- 
ing where  constructive  service  upon  tlie  defendant  only  is 
obtained,  is  fully  recognized.  In  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, and  perhaps  also  Lonisiana  and  Alabama,  her  right  to 
alimony  and  to  dower  is  preserved. 

But  the  very  cases  which  limit  the  effect  of  the  divorce, 
so  far  as  property  rights  are  concerned,  restrict  such  right 
to  dower  in  lands  of  which  the  husband  was  seized  during 
coverture,  and  inferentially,  at  least,  to  alimony  from  snch 
property.  It  is  also  limited  to  property  within  the  state, 
where  snit  is  brought.  That  her  right  in  her  hnsband*s 
property  should  extend  to  property  acquired  by  him  long 
after  the  divorce  is  nowhere  indicated. 

The  only  states  in  which  it  is  held  that  a  party  domiciled 
in  anotlier  state  may  not  obtain  a  divorce  there  by  con- 
structive son^ice  arc  iNew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Xorth  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  confusion  of  our  di'"*>rce  laws  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Iladdoelv  v.  Haddock,'-  decided  l>y  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  in  April,  1906.  The  Haddocks  were 
married  in  1868,  in  New  York,  where  both  parties  then  re- 
sided. The  very  day  of  the  ceremony  and  before  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated,  they  separated  and  never  lived 
to^rether.  The  wife  continued  to  reside  at  her  former  home ; 
the  husband,  after  some  years  of  wandering,  established 
a  domicile  in  Connecticut,  and,  in  1881,  obtained  in  a  C  -on- 
necticnt  court  a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  from  his  wife. 
In  this  suit  constructive  service  on  the  wife  was  obtained 

••155  111.  158,  39  N.  E.  Rep.  595.        •»  162  III.  589,  44  N.  E.  Rep.  841. 

•*210  U.  8.,  p.  662. 
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in  accordance  witli  the  local  statute.  In  1891,  Mr.  Had- 
dock inherited  a  considerable  quantity  of  property,  and 
.  three  years  afterwards,  twenty-six  years  after  the  inar- 
riae:e  an<l  thirteen  years  after  tlic  Connecticut. divorce,  the 
woman  broii,ii:lit  suit  a^rainst  liiin  in  New  York  for  a  divorce 
from  bed  and  board  and  for  alimony.  The  defendant  was 
served  constructively,  and  a  ilccrt^e  for  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars annual  alimony  was  rendered.  As  there  was  no  per- 
sonal service  the  decree,  so  far  as  alimony  was  concerfied, 
waSt  of  courfie^  ineHectual.  But  in  1899  the  woman  obtained 
personal  service  on  Haddock  in  a  new  proceeding  and  a 
valid  decree  for  alimony  in  the  sum  of  seven  himdred 
and  eighty  dollars  a  year  was  entered.  In  the  meantime 
Haddock,  acting  on  the  Connecticut  divorce,  had  married 
again,  and  the  effect  of  the  New  York  decree  was  to  declare 
his  second  wife  an  a<lidteress  and  to  hnstardize  any  issue 
of  the  second  man"ia.ir<*.  Haddock  appt  alcd  the  United 
States  Supremo  Court,  on  the  ijrounds  that  the  decrees  de- 
nied full  faith  and  credit  to  the  ronnecficnt  divorce.  The 
Rnnreme  Court  upheld*  the  action  of  the  New  York  court 
and  affirmecl  its  jud^^ment.  This  decision  was  reached  by 
a  hare  majority  of  the  nine  judges,  Mr.  Jnf?tice  White  writ- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court  for  himself,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Justices  Peckham,  McEenna  and  Day,  Brown  and 
Hohnes,  JJ.,  filed  dissenting  opinions  in  which  Harlen  and 
Brewer,  JJ.,  concurred.  The  point  involved,  broadly  stated, 
is  the  extra-territorial  validity  of  a  decree  of  divorce  pro- 
nounced after  constructive  service  on  the  defendant  This 
extra-territoriality  depends  upon  assimilating  divorce  de- 
crees to  judtrments  in  rem,  and  Judgements  in  rem  are  ordi- 
narily said  to  include  all  judgments  other  than  those  in 
personam.  The  courts  which  view  divorce  judgments  tn 
rem  find  the  res  in  the  marriage  status  of  the  parties,  and 
make  the  jurisdiction  over  tliis  status  depend  on  the  bona 
fide  domicile  of  one  party.  The  will  to  adopt  this  view,  if 
a  paraphrase  of  Professor  James'  expression  is  permitted^ 
comes  from  a  consideration  of  the  intolerable  consequences 
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of  any  other  construction — husbands  without  wives,  wives 
without  husbands,  sexual  relations  legitimate  or  illegitimate 
according  as  they  take  place  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
imajirinery  geographical  lines,  persons,  bastard  or  lec^itimate 
according  as  they  are  within  or  without  a  particular  juris- 
diction. Those  courts  which  deny  extra-territorial  validity 
to  divorce  decrees  and  assimilate  them  to  judgments  tti 
personam,  see  a  sufficient  motive  for  their  course  in  a  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  laxness  in  the  marriage  tie,  and  in- 
creasing frequency  of  divorce,  and  a  consequent  weakening 
of  the  very  foundation  of  society.  In  support  of  each  view 
iSb»  right  of  the  state  to  determine  the  status  of  its  own 
citizen  is  appealed  to ;  one  side  declaring  that  tiie  principle 
renders  necessary  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  state  wherein 
the  plaintilT  luis  a  hona  fide  domicile  without  regard  to  the 
defendant's  residence;  the  other  arguing  that  to  concede 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  absolutely  deprives  the  defend- 
ant's state  of  jurisdiction  over  the  status  of  its  own  citizen. 
The  Federal  Supreme  Court  had  not  committed  itself  to 
either  of  these  views  until  the  decision  in  1901  of  Atherton 
V,  Atherton."  This  case  presented  the  validity  of  a  divorce 
obtained  in  Kentucky  by  a  husband  who  was  residing  there 
against  the  wife  domidled  in  New  fork.  Kentucky  was 
the  matrimonial  domidle  and  the  husband  bringing  suit 
there,  obtained  a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  upon  construc- 
tive service  on  the  wife  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky. Upon  a  subsequent  suit  by  the  wife  in  New  York 
for  a  limited  divorce  and  alimony  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  reversing  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York, 
held  the  Kentucky  decree  binding  and  mthin  the  full  faith 
and  credit  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Federal 
court  was  careful  to  limit  its  decision  to  the  actual  facts 
presented — ^the  possession  of  jurisdiction  by  the  state  of 
the  matrimonial  domicile  and  to  disclaim  prejudging  the 
status  of  the  decree  of  a  state  where  one  of  the  parties  only 
eiver  bad  a  domicile.  But  no  disclaimer  could  do  away 
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with  the  fact  that  a  divorce  decree  was  treated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  judgments  in  rem,  in  that  a  judgment 
rendered  against  a  person  domiciled  elsewhere  upon  con- 
stmctlTe  service  only  was  held  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  due  process  of  law,  and  to  be  within  the  full  faith  and 
credit  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Atherton 
T.  Aiherton  is  surely  as  much  open  aa  the  Connecticut  deci- 
sion in  Haddock  7.  Haddock  to  the  charge  of  depriving  the 
defendant's  own  state  of  the  light  to  determine  the  defend- 
ant's  matrimonial  btatus.  ^^nd,  after  iillj  granting  the 
truth  of  this  charge,  it  seems  nothing  to  freeze  the  blood 
or  make  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end.  A  race  of 
diligence  between  two  parties  to  sive  jnrisdiction  to  one 
court  or  another  is  an  idea  familiar  enough.^^ 

In  Pennoyer  v.  NofT,"  the  court,  speaking  in  a  masterly 
opinion  by  Judge  Field,  declared  that,  since  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  had  given  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
authority  to  determine  the  presence  of  due  process  of  law 
in  all  cases,  even  in  domestic  judgments,  a  judgment  void 
when  brought  in  (jUfstion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  for 
want  of  due  process  was  void  also  within  a  state  for  the 
same  reason.  Haddock  v.  TTa<l(lock,  if  this  doctrine  is  to 
stand,  means  that  the  Connecticut  decree  is  void  even  in 
Connecticut  and  the  wife  declared  an  adulteress  everywhere. 
Or,  if  we  discard  this  doctrine,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
idea  of  decrees  of  divorce  valid  within  a  limited  territory, 
invalid  elsewhere.  M,  for  instance,  has  been  divorced  on 
constructive  service  in  New  York  from  N,  who  resides  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  contracted  a  new  marriage  with  0, 
in  New  York.  In  New  York  0  is  liis  wife,  but  once  across 
the  state  line  and  he  becomes  the  husband  of  N.  Tn  New 
York  O's  children  are  legitimate,  but  they  become  bastards 
as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  that  state,  and  in  Pennsylvania  M 
may  still  have  children  by  N  who  are  legitimate  everywhere 
except  in  New  York,  but  who  are  bastards  there.  The 
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wildest  nightmare  never  produced  conditions  more  cliaotic 
than  all  this.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  some  third  alter- 
native?  May  we  imagine  a  decree  that  operates  upon  and 
binds  the  plaintifif,  as  due  process  of  law,  while  invalid  as 
to  the  defendant?  In  Atherton  v.  Atberton,  Mr.  Justice 
Gray  pronounced  the  idea  of  a  husband  without  a  wife 
or  a  wife  without  a  husband  to  be  "unthinkable."  Bnt 
under  the  opinion  in  Haddock  v.  Haddock,  we  may  have  to 
entertain  i^ioas  bpyond  tlio  range  of  Mr.  Justice  Gray's 
capacity.  The  Athorton  case  is  recognized  as  authoritative 
in  Haddock's  case,  and  wc  are  therefore  in  the  position 
of  treatin^j:  divorco  decrees  as  in  effect  judgments  in  rem, 
when  the  circumstances  fall  exactly  within  the  facts  of 
Atherton 's  case,  whereas  under  other  circumstances  we 
ought  to  treat  them  as  in  per  personam.  By  settled  deci- 
sions of  the  court  a  wife  may,  under  certain  drcumstanees, 
acquire  a  real  bona  fide  domicile  in  the  state  where  her  hus- 
band has  never  been,  but  it  appears  that  many  of  her  dear- 
est personal  rights  still  adhere  in  the  matrimonial  domicile, 
a  palpable  fiction  is  admitted  so  as  to  give  validity  to  the 
decree  of  divorce  of  the  matrimonial  domicile,  while  the 
actual  domicile,  which  she  has  been  forced  to  adopt  tlirough 
her  husband's  misconduct,  is  not  rccoi^nizod.  And  while 
the  fiction  of  the  wife's  iM-esence  is  operative  at  the  matri- 
monial domicile,  it  is  without  effect,  in  favor  of  a  domicile 
which  the  husband  may  afterward  acquire,  else  the  Had- 
dock Connecticut  divorce  would  have  been  valid.  When 
husband  and  wife  each  acquire  a  separate  domicile  different 
from  the  matrimonial  domicile,  then  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  divorce  without  personal  service — or  perhaps  the  juris-  • 
diction  may  still  cling  round  the  fragments  of  the  shattered 
matrimonial  domicile.  We  have  been  told  on  the  highest 
authority  within  a  few  years  that  the  law  was  not  a  logical 
science,  and  should  not  be  deterred  bv  considerations  of 
logic  from  stoppino^  short  of  a  given  conclusion.  One  may 
feel  with  Mr.  Ju^tiic  Jirown  that  Haddock  v.  Haddock 
''seems  to  be  a  step  backward  in  American  jurisprudence," 
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and  yet  assent  to  Judge  Holmes'  somewhat  cynical  remark: 
.  "I  do  not  suppose  that  civilization  will  oome  to  an  end 
'whicliever  way  this  case  is  decided."   Civilization  will  not 

come  to  an  end,  nor,  we  may  predict,  will  the  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  this  interestinof  and 
important  topic,  until  some  consistent  and  comprehensible 
prinriplos  are  laid  down  for  its  government.  An  in1(  rest- 
ing? attempt  to  reconcile  these  eases  is  made  in  the  Septem- 
ber, 1907,  number  of  Bench  and  Bar,  by  Mr.  Raymond  D. 
Thurber  of  the  New  York  bar.  Mr.  Thurber*s  article  is  of 
considerable  length  and  closely  reasoned.  I  give,  however, 
a  passage  which  suggests  the  method  of  reconciling  the 
Atherton  case  with  the  Haddock  case :  "H  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Kentncky  court  depended  on  the  actual  fact  of  Mrs. 
Atherton 's  domicile  in  Kentncky,  to  reconcile  the  two  deci- 
sions would  be  a  logical  impossibility.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  the  rule  is  that  when  a  court  has 
some  e\'idence  of  the  existence  of  a  jurisdictional  fa^t.  its 
findinc:  that  the  fact  exists  will  confer  jurisdiclinTi  to  ifmler 
a  decree  w}ii':h  will  be  exempt  from  collateral  attack.  Such 
evidence,  it  is  believed,  as  to  the  defendant's  domicile  in 
Kentucky  is  to  be  foimd  in  those  circumstances  in  the  Ather- 
ton case  which  were  held  to  establish  the  jurisdiction.  The 
parties  were  living  there  as  husband  and  wife ;  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  separation  the  marital  status — ^the  entire  res — 
was  beyond  question  safely  housed  within  the  state.  The 
wife  as  well  as  the  husband  were  both  actually  and  con- 
structively domiciled  tliere;  and,  under  a  familiar  rule,  this 
status  is  presumed  to  have  continued  until  proven  to  have 
been  alti  red.  A^ain,  the  defendant,  lioinn:  the  wife,  was 
subject  to  the  presnm])tion  that  her  doinicile  was  that  of 
her  husband — a  presumption  which  eo\ild  be  overcome  only 
by  showing  not  only  that  she  had  left  him,  but  that  she  had 
a  right  to  leave  him.  Hence,  by  merely  proving  this  situa- 
tion, the  plaintiff  made  out  a  prima  fade  case  for  full  juris- 
diction; and  this  would  seem  to  put  the  decree  beyond  the 
reach  of  collateral  attack. The  Kentucky  court  ''having 
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before  it  a  snffident  prima  facie  case  of  jurisdiction,  it  was 
not  bound  to  make  any  preliminary  inquiry^  bat  oonld  safely 
proceed  wiliiont  regard  to  a  possibility  that  a  more  tiior- 
on^  examination,  npon  evidence  not  before  it,  might  re- 
qnire  it  to  dismiss  the  case.  All  of  which  tends  to  establish 
the  sotmdness  of  the  proposition  which  we  started  out  to  ex- 
amine, viz.,  that  the  state  of  the  matrimonial  domicile,  if 
the  plaintiff  has  deserted  there  and  still  resides  there,  has 
prima  facie  jurisdiction  over  tlie  marital  status  of  the 
errant  defendant — at  least  if  the  defendant  he  the  wife. 
This,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Thurlx  r  as  the  only  logical  explana- 
tion of  the  consistency  of  the  Atherton  and  Haddock  cases. 

Viewing  the  attempt  of  the  learned  Mr.  Thurber  to  recon- 
die  the  celebrated  cases  of  Atherton  v.  Atherton  and  Had- 
dock V.  Haddock  along  with  the  dedsions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Jus- 
tices Brown  and  Holmes,  which  were  concorred  in  by  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Brewer,  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  require 
a  faculty  for  judicial  analysis  to  reconcile  the  discussions 
on  this  important  topic,  that  could 

Sever  and  divide, 

A  hair  twixt  the  north, 

And  northeast  side. 

MaItTEBN,  Abk.  HbNBT  BbBOBB. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS  AND  NOTES. 

Our  Ooiitbibutob8.--Evkrbtt  V.  Abbot^  joint  author  with 
BAr.  Boston  of  ''The  Judiciary  and  the  A^ninistration  of  the 

Law,"  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania;  educated  at  the  Cambridge 
public  schools,  Harvard  University  (A.  IJ.  1886,  A.  M.  1«99), 
J5arvard  Law  School  (T/L.  B.  1889).  lie  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  law  firni  of  Keith  &  Abbot,  isew  York  City.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Aeaociation,  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association. 


Charles  A.  Boston  was  born  in  Maryland  and  educated  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  LL.  B. 
University  of  Maryland,  IHSH.  Ho  is  the  author  of  the  articles 
on  Medical  Laws  and  I*rivileged  Communications,  and  associate 
author  of  the  article  on  The  Law  of  Insanity  in  Witthans  A 
Beckers  '  Medical  Jurisprudence."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  (member  of  Local  Council  for  New  York)  ; 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  (ohsiirmnn  of  committee  on 
Land  Title  Registration)  :  the  Associaiion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  J  the  New  York  Law  Institute;  the  New  York 
Oounty  Lawyers'  Association  (memher  of  its  board  of  directors 
and  chairman  of  its  committee  on  professional  ethics) ;  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  New  York. 


Edward  Lixdsey'  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Review,  his  last  article  being  upon  "Wilson  versus  The  Wilson 
Doctrine.^" 


George  Packard,  the  writer  of  "The  Lawyers  of  Chnrles 
Dickens,"  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island;  he  graduated  from  l>ruwn 
XTniversity  in  1889,  and  from  Northwestern  University  Law 
School  in  1891,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar  in  the  same 
year.  He  first  entered  the  law  oftice  of  Peckham  &  Brown,  but 
was  appointed  ju:sistant  attorney  of  the  W'orM's  Colnmbian  Expo- 
sition in  1892,  and  returned  to  the  Peckham  &  Brown  firm  in 
1893.  Since  then  he  has  engaged  in  general  practice.  In  1897, 
the  firm  became  Peckham,  Brown  &  Packard;  in  1903,  Peck- 
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ham,  Smith,  Packard  &  Apmndoc;  later,  Poclcham,  Brown,  Pack- 
ard &  Walsh.  Tpon  tlic  re-election  of  Judaic  Brown  to  the 
bench,  ihe  tiria  wa.^  merged  witii  Pock.  Miller  &  Starr  under 
the  name  of  Miller,  Starr,  Packard  tV:  Peekham. 


Henry  Ber«kr  i?  a  native  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  but  has 
been  n  member  of  tlie  Arkansas  bar  for  thirteen  years.  He  is 
now  city  attorney  of  Maivem,  in  that  State. 


John  F,  Dillon. — The  supply  of  biographical  material  regard- 
ing the  writers  of  ephemeral  novels  is  always  abundant,  but  the 
public  knows  less  of  the  authors  of  monumental  legal  and  medical 
treatise:-.  While  readers  are  informed  thnt  MisxS  Flossie  Flint  com- 
poses her  poems  best  between  midnight  and  2  a.  m.,  but  little  is 
hoard  of  the  busy  judge  or  overworked  physician  who  snatches  a 
few  hours  from  his  regular  duties  to  complete  the  laborious  task  of 
giving  to  his  profession  a  work  that  will  outlive  his  own  gener* 
ation. 

Away  back  in  the  60's,  John  F.  Dillon,  then  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Iowa,  had  the  arnbitinn  to  write  a  treatise  upon 
some  subject  which  he  hoped  might  be  useful  to  his  profession. 
He  had  only  aiiained  hi«  judicial  position  after  years  of  struggle. 
Bom  in  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  in  1831,  he  went  to 
Iowa  a  boy,  worked  his  way  through  college  and  finally  gradu- 
ated from  the  mediciil  school  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  in  1850. 
But  after  six  nionth.s'  practice,  he  discovered  thnt  medicine  had 
no  attraction  for  him.  jmd  with  a  decision  tiiat  indicated  his  tem- 
perament, he  commenced  to  study  law.  Two  yeai-y  later  lie. was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  after  a  few  years'  practice,  he  was  called 
to  the  bench.  The  subject  which  Judge  Dillon  decided  for  his 
legal  treatise  was  "Municipal  G)rporations,''  a  topic  that  necffisi'- 
tated  a  vast  amount  f>f  work.  "Whoso  desircth  to  discourse  in  a 
proper  manner  concerning  corjjornted  towns  and  c  tnnnunities, 
mu&t  take  in  a  great  variety  of  matter  and  should  be  allowed  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  preparation.  The  subject  is  extensive  and 
difficult."  Thus  said  that  learned  and  laborious  legal  antiquary, 
Thomas  Madox,  in  1720,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Firma  Burgi,"  or 
an  "Historical  Essay  Concerning  the  Cities.  Towns,  and  Boroughs 
of  England,  taken  from  Records,*' — a  folio  of  r?48  pages,  whose 
value  sunives  unto  the  present.  This  staleutent  being  true  of 
municipalities  in  England  in  his  day,  is  much  more  applicable 
to  American  municipalities  in  our  own  time.  Judge  Dillon  was 
then  living  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  fortunately  there  existed  in 
the  library  of  Judge  (irant  of  the  same  e'fv.  one  of  tlir^  best  pri- 
vate collections  of  law  books  in  the  country.  "Without  the  aid  of 
stenographer  or  typewriter,  and  with  no  previous  American  trea- 
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tise  to  guide  me,  1  began  an  examination,  one  by  one,  of  some 
thousands  of  the  law  reports,  oommeucing  with  Vol.  I  of  the 
State  of  Maine  and  continuing  through  sucoeasive  reports  in  that 

state  to  date,"  said  Judge  Dillon.  ''Tu  like  manner  the  reports  of 
every  one  of  tho  r^tatc\s  and  of  (he  Federal  and  Enp^lish  courts  was 
examined,  occupyin.t^  all  my  available  time  for  about  six  years. 
The  result  of  thirf  research  I  have  never  had  occa-iun  (o  ri'^ret. 
The  result  was  a  single  volume  work  that  was  so  well  received  that 
a  second,  revised  edition  was  demanded  the  following  year,  1873." 
It  appears  that  theifle  is  a  differenc  e  between  an  edition  of  a  law 
book  and  an  edition  of  a  novel.  The  former  implies  a  revision 
while  a  new  edition  of  a  **best  seller"  is  simply  a  reprinting  with- 
out change  of  text. 

Judge  Dillon  wa.s  .subsequently  made  a  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  eighth  Judicial  district,  which  extended  from  Min- 
nesota to  Arkansas  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Colorado.  In  1879 
he  resigned  and  went  to  Columbia  Univei*sity  as  profei>sor  of 
real  estate  and  equity  jurispriidonce.  Three  years  later  he  took 
up  private  prnotieo.  and  is  now  general  counsel  for  the  INTis- 
souri  Pacific  Raiiway,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Cuiupany 
and  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  He  has  since  writ- 
ten several  other  important  treatises,  such  as  "Removal  of 
Causes  from  State  to  Federal  Courts,"  "Municipal  Bonds,"  "Laws 
and  Jurispmdcncf  of  England  and  America."  and  a  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  but  it  i«  his  Municipal  Corporations  that  will 
stand  as  his  legal  masterpiece. 

Now  at  seventy-nine,  Jndge  Dillon  has  prepared  a  new  edition 
in  five  octavo  volumes  of  this  great  authority,  after  having  de- 
voted most  of  his  spare  time  for  the  past  few  years  in  its  revision. 
It  was  in  1890  thit  the  fnnrth  edition  appeared  in  two  volumes, 
but  by  reasfin  of  the  numerous  and  important  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  the  slulej^,  and  legislation  applicable  to  umiiicipalities, 
made  necessary  by  their  growth  and  by  the  nmltitudinous  decis- 
ions in  the  forty-eix  states  of  the  Union^  and  in  the  Federal 
courts  construing  and  applying  these  constitutional  requirements 
and  legislation  since  1800,  the  development  of  the  law  on  the 
various  subjects  has  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  recast  and 
enlarge  the  framework  and  scope  of  this  treatise  in  order  to 
exhibit  comprehensively  and  fully  the  American  Law  of  Munici- 
palities as  it  exists  in  the  year  1911.  This  alert  and  vigorous 
counsellor  of  seventy-nine,  with  his  lucrative  |»raetiee,  has  taken 
pride  doing  his  own  revising  and  expanding,  instead  of  farming 
the  work  out,  as  many  another  younger  an<l  less  prosperous,  emi- 
'  nent  lawver  would  have  done.  To  quote  a  few  statistics,  Judge 
Dillon  has  uicreased  the  number  of  words  from  778,986  to  2,034,- 
878,  the  number  of  cases  cited  from  153  pages  to  494  and  the 
index  ^£rom  178  pases  to  300.  These  five  stout  octavo  volumes 
now  contain  Judge  Dillon's  final  labor  on  his  monumental  work. 
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"Over  forty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of 
Municipal  Corporations  began,  and  more  than  thirty-eight  years 
since  its  first  publication/'  says  Judge  IMllon.  ''It  is  therefore  not 
only  a  child,  but  the  companion  of  the  greater  part  of  a  pro- 
longod  profesf-rional  career.  Any  justifiable  siitisfaction  I  might 
feel  ill  its  .success  is  soDiewliat  subdued,  if  not  saddened,  by  the 
sombre,  although  not  melancholy  reflection  that  in  this  edition 
I  am  taking  final  leave  of  a  work  which  is  intimately  incorporate 
with  the  studies,  lucubrations,  and  labors  of  so  many  yean.  If 
these  observations  and  refieetions  betray  an  author's  vanity,  they 
may  perhaps  on  that  account  even  be  pardoned.  I  have  indulged 
in  these  retrospections,  not  to  gratify  my  feelings,  but  because 
they  give  opportunity  to  add  that  my  chief  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  the  work  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  largest  aud 
certainly  the  last  payment  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  on  the 
Baconian  debt  which  I  acknowledge  myself  owin^  to  this  great 
profession  of  the  law,  to  which  without  distraction,  diversion, 
intermission,  or  other  ambitions  I  have  given  £ifty*nine  years— 
the  whole  <»f  my  active  life. 

**The  work  falls  far  below  my  ideal  and  far  short  of  what  I 
could  perhaps  have  made  it,  had  I  not  been  engrossed  during  all 
this  time  with  the  exacting  duties  of  a  lawyer,  teacher,  and  Judge. 
Yet  these  obstacles  have  their  compensations,  for  no  doctrinaire, 
no  mere  clo.set  student  of  the  law  can  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
write  a  practical  and  technical  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Municipal 
Corporations  as  it  exists  at  this  time  and  in  this  country.  The 
author  of  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  law  ought  to  be  a  per- 
son who  has  the  experience  and  training  which  are  possible  only 
to  the  practicing  lawyer  and  the  judge.  And  these  qualifioalionfl 
on  the  bench  and  in  daily  practice  T  have  had  in  full  measure, 
and  1  feel  that  to  this  environment  the  work  is  indeiited  for  a  large 
share  of  whatever  practical  value  and  usefulness  it  may  possess. 

''Diligent  and  anxious  care  has  been  given  to  make  this  revis- 
ion of  the  last  edition  thorough  and  complete.  Every  section  and 
every  sentence  has  been  gone  over  personally  by  me,  with  the 
result  that  the  ^^  il:  has  been  enlarged  as  above  stated  and  with 
the  further  re.'^nlt  that  in  nearly  every  section  and  part  of  the 
prei^ent  edition  will  be  found  additions  and  changes  bringing  the 
work  down  km  fully  as  possible  to  date." 

Judge  Dillon  has  dedicated  his  work  to  the  American  Bar 
Association,  of  which  ht  is  ;i  former  president,  in  these  words: 

"To  mark  my  sense  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  your  organ- 
ization as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  bar  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  a,s  my  appreciation  of  the  high  honor  of  having 
been  one  of  your  presidents,  this  work,  national  in  its  scope  and 
character,  is  inscribed  by  the  author  to  the  assoeiation  by  its 
gracious  permission  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude." ;  Ti:fi= 
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The  Standard  Oil  Case. — The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stat  as  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  has  attracted  great 

attention,  as  it  had  been  awaited  by  the  pTihlic  with  great  hope 
that  it  would  affirm  the  power  of  the  nation  to  curb  the  acts  of 
the  great  monopoly.  That  it  ^huuid  do  bo  by  a  unanimous  voice 
was  hardly  looked  for,  so  accustomed  have  the  people  become  to  a 
divided  tribunal  on  great  oonstitutional  questions.  The  anti- 
trost  law  has  been  upheld,  the  acts  and  poIieieB  of  the  company 
are  declared  to  "destroy  the  potentiality  of  competition,"  and 
show  an  *'intent  and  purpose  to  innintain  Iho  dotninancy  of  the 
oil  industry,  .  .  .  with  the  purpose  of  excluding  others  from 
the  trade  and  thus  centralizing  in  the  combination  perpetual  con- 
trol.'' The  court  rejects  the  plea  of  the  oo'mpany  that,  since 
oomplete  control  *of  sources  of  supply  was  not  exerdaed  by  the 
company,  no  attempt  at  monopoly  could  have  existed.  Monopoly 
of  the  channels  of  distribution,  acquired  as  it  had  been  acc^uired 
by  the  Standard  Oil,  inferred  substantial  power  of  control  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry.  The  decree  of  cOssolution  made  by  the 
court  of  appraJs  is  accordingly  reafihmed,  though  with  further 
time  for  reconstruction  of  the  busine?*. 

But  in  its  announcement  that  whether  or  not  any  contract  or 
combination  i«  within  the  purview  of  tlie  prohibition  created  by 
the  statute  nuh-it  depend  upon  its  reason ablene^,  the  court  is  not 
unanimous,  but  finds  a  vigorous  dissenter  in  the  person  of  its 
oldest  member,  Bfr.  Justice  Harlan.  Chief  Justice  White's  view 
is  summed  up  in  these  words: 

"In  suljstance.  the  propositions  urged  by  the  Government  are  red  m  l  hie 
to  this:  That  the  lantrMnee  of  the  statute  embraces  every  contract,  com- 
bination, etc.,  In  restraiuL  of  trade,  and  hence  Its  text  leaves  uo  room  for 
the  exercise  of  Judgment,  but  simply  imposes  the  plain  duty  of  applying 
its  prohibitions  to  every  case  within  Its  literal  lanpriage.  The  error 
involved  lies  in  assuming  the  matter  to  be  decided.  This  is  true  because 
SB  the  sets  wbleh  may  come  under  the  classes  stated  In  the  first  section 
and  the  restraint  of  tr-ifle  to  which  that  section  applle;?  are  not  specifically 
enumerated  or  defined,  it  is  obvious  that  judgment  must  in  every  case  be 
called  Into  play  In  order  to  determine  whether  a  particular  act  is  embraced 
within  the  statutory  classes,  and  whether  If  the  act  la  within  such  classes 
its  nature  or  effect  causes  it  to  be  a  restraint  of  trade  within  the  intend- 
ment of  the  act.  To  hold  to  the  contrary  would  require  the  condmlon 
pfthpr  thnf  cvrry  nn^rnrt,  rict  or  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature, 
whether  it  operated  a  reBtralnt  on  trade  or  not,  was  within  the  statute, 
and  thim  the  etatate  would  be  deotn&ctiye  of  all  right  to  contract  or  agree 
or  combine  in  any  respect  whatever  as  to  subjects  embraced  In  Interstate 
trade  or  commerce,  or  if  this  conclusion  were  not  reached,  then  the  con- 
tention would  require  It  to  be  held  that  as  the  itatnte  did  not  define  the 
things  to  which  It  related  and  excluded  resort  to  the  only  means  r  >  vhl  h 
the  actA  to  which  it  relates  could  be  ascertained — the  light  of  reason — the 
enforcement  of  the  atatute  waa  impossible  beeanae  of  Its  uncertainty.  The 
merely  generic  enumeration  which  the  statute  makes  of  the  acts  to  which 
it  refers  and  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  restraint  of  trade  as  used  in 
the  statute  leares  room  fOr  but  one  eonelnelon,  which  Is,  that  it  was 
expressly  designed  not  to  unduly  limit  the  api  Ti  atlon  of  the  act  by  precise 
definition,  but  while  clearly  fixing  a  standard,  that  ia,  by  defining  the 
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ulterior  boundaries  wliicti  could  not  be  transgressed  with  impunity,  to 
leave  It  to  be  determined  Iqr  the  light  of  retkeon.  guided  by  the  prlnelplei 

of  law  and  the  duty  to  apply  nnd  enforce  the  public  policy  embodied  In 
tlie  statute,  in  every  given  case  whether  any  particular  act  or  contract 
was  within  the  contanplatlon  of  the  statute.*' 

To  this,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  replies  that  such  a  view  of  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  tlie  statute  is  in  tMjnllict  with  two  previous 
decisions  of  the  Supi  i-me  Court/  and  more  serious  than  this,  it  is 
an  attempt  of  the  judiciary  to  amend  the  law  by  judicial  con- 
struction. The  law  says  every  contract  and  combination  in 
xestroint  of  trade  shall  be  illegal  and  it  i.^  no  part  of  either  the 
right  or  the  duty  of  the  court  to  nmend  the  statute  by  adding  the 
word  "reasonable."    Mr.  Justice  TIarhm  concludes: 

"After  many  years  of  public  service  at  the  National  Capital,  and  after  a 
somewhat  close  observation  of  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  I  am  impelled 
to  eay  that  there  Is  abroad,  in  our  land,  a  most  harmful  tendency  to  bring 
about  the  amending  of  constitutions  and  legislative  enactments  by  means 
alone  of  judicial  construction.  As  a  public  policy  has  been  declared  by 
the  leglaUitiTO  department  in  reflect  of  interstate  commerce,  over  which  • 
Congress  has  entire  control,  under  the  ronstitution,  all  concerned  must  ^' 
patiently  submit  to  what  has  been  lawfully  done,  until  the  people  of  the  • 
United  Statee-^the  source  of  all  national  power — shall,  in  their  own  tima, 
iipniT  reflection  and  through  the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
require  a  change  of  that  policy.  There  are  some  who  say  that  it  is  a  part 
of  ono'fl  Hbertjif  to  conduct  commerce  among  the  states  without  being  • 
stihjert  to  governmental  authority.  But  that  would  not  be  liberty,  regu- 
lated  by  law,  and  liberty,  wtikb  cannot  be  regulated  at  law.  is  not  to  be 
desired.  The  Bupreme  taw  of  the  land— which  is  binding  alike  upon  all — 
upon  presidents,  congresses,  the  courts  and  the  people — dvr-?;  tn  ('on?rr.^ss. 
and  to  Congress  alone,  authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and 
when  CongresB  forbids  any  restraint  of  such  commerce.  In  any  fonn,  all 
must  Obey  Its  mandate.  To  overreach  the  action  of  Congress  merely  by 
Judicial  construction,  ttiat  Is,  by  indirection,  is  a  blow  at  the  integrity 
of  our  governmental  system,  and  In  the  end  will  proye  most  dangeroos 
to  all.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  wisely  said,  when  on  *his  l)ench.  that  Illegiti- 
mate and  unconstitutional  practices  get  their  first  looting  by  silent 
approaches  and  slight  deviations  from  legal  modes  of  legal  procedure.' 
We  shall  do  ^ell  to  hffd  the  warnings  of  that  great  jurist  I  do  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  policy  embodied  In  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890; 
for,  as  has  been  often  adjudged,  the  courts,  under  our  constitutional  system, 
have  no  rightful  conrcrn  with  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  legislation  enacted, 
by  that  branch  of  the  government  which  alone  can  make  laws." 

This  part  of  the  court's  decision  has  not  been  received  with 

universal  satisfaction,  and  it  is  certainly  open  to  the  criticism  that 
it  ]onvcsi  the  matter  in  mncli  doubt  juid  uncertainty  n?  to  what 
combinations  future  judgcis  may  liold  to  be  rea.<sonable  and  legal 
and  what  combinations  unreasonable  and  illegal.  We  refer  our 
teaden  to  three  previous  articles  in  the  Review  un  thi^  subject, 

*  United  States  v.  Freight  Associa-       *  Boyd  T.  ITnited  States,  U6  U.  8. 
Uon,  166  U.  S.  290;  United  States    616,  635. 
V,  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171  U. 
8.  606. 
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one  by  Mr.  Herbert  Noble  of  the  New  York  bar  on  the  Standard 
Oil  case,*  one  by  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Stimson  of  the  Boston  bar  on 
The  Law  of  Combined  Action  and  Possession,*  and  one  by  Mr. 
M.  S.  Hottcnstein  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar  on  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law*,— all  of  them  supporting  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  court  In  our  next  issue  ve  hope  to  print  an  article  on  the 
other  side  of  the  controversy. 


The  Federal  Oobporation  Tax  Decision. — ^The  Federal  tax 

authorized  by  CongrMS  to  be  levied  and  collected  upon  corpor- 
ations doing  basiness  in  the  United  States  undnr  state  or  United 
States  incorjjoration  act^^,  which  is  a  part  of  the  P*ayne-Aldrich 
tariff  act  of  1909,  had  been  declared  couijtitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.*  The  constitutioQality  of  the  tax  was 
contested  on  the  ground  that  itwasa  diireet  tax, not  apportioned  and 
uniform  throughout  the  country  as  the  constitution  requires,  but 
laid  upon  corporations  wherever  they  nnght  be  found,  the  amount  I 
to  be  collected  to  be  one  per  cent  on  the  entire  net  income  over 
and  above  $5,000  received  from  all  sources.  It  was  answered  that 
the  privilege  of  doing  boslnesB  as  a  corporation  is  taxed,  and  not 
the  mere  doing  of  business.  The  argument  that,  by  taxin|^  a 
state-chartered  corporation,  the  national  government  unconstitu- 
tionally  invades  the  prerogative  of  the  state  which  granted  the 
charter,  is  dismissed  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  Federal  excise  taxes  "must  be  collected  from  the  same 
activities  as  are  also  reached  by  the  states  in  order  to  support  their 
local  governments;  and  that  if  this  were  not  true,  citisens  could 
invalidate  the  taxing  power  of  the  nation  simply  by  continuing 
their  business  under  a  state  franchi.se." 

The  government's  case  was  argued  by  the  new  United  States 
Solicitor-General,  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lehiiiann,  and  is  the  first 
professional  victory  in  his  oflfice  of  that  distinguished  lawyer  and 
advocate. 


COKTEACTS  UkDER  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITl'TION  A»n  RAILROAD 

Regulation. — Two  important  decisions  have  been  made  during 
the  past  term  of  the  Federal  Sujtreine  Gjurt  on  this  subject.  In 
a  cui^e  from  Iowa  it  is  held  that  the  liberty  of  contniet  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  is  not  infringed  by  a  statute  which  amends 
the  statutory  law  defining  the  liability  of  railroads  for  negligence 
in  their  operation,  so  that  a  railroad  when  sued  on  such  liability, 
is  precluded  from  makin^ij  the  defense  that  a  recover}-  is  barred 
by  thn  accej)tancc  of  benefits  under  a  contract  of  niemb*«rship 
in  its  relief  department.  And  that  an  unconstitutional  dL-jcrimi- 
nation  is  not  made  by  amending  the  state  statute,  which  defined 

•  44  Am.  Law  Rev.  1.  177.  **  44  Am.  Law  Rev.  827. 

*45  Am.  Law  Rev.  1.  'Flint  T.  Stone  Tncjr  Go. 

VOL.  ZLV.  88 
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the  liability  of  railroads  for  injuries  resulting  from  negligence  or 

mismanajroment  in  the  ii«c  nnd  operation  of  thoir  roads,  ro  that 
a  railroad,  when  sned  nn  such  liability,  may  not  raise  thf  defense 
that  a  recovery  i^^  barred  by  the  acceptance  of  benefits  under  a 
contract  of  membership  in  its  relief  deparlment,  although  this 
provieion  of  the  amendatory  act  applies  only  to  tho^e  employees 
who  were  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the  original  statute, 
and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  particular  liabilities  which  that 
statute  defined,  and  the  benefit?;  of  such  statute  were  confined  to 
those  engaged  in  the  haziU'dou*  business  of  operating  railroads' 

In  the  other  case  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  it  is 
held  that  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  over  commerce, 
could  enact  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1906,  which  ren- 
dered imenforceable  a  prior  contract,  valid  when  made,  by  which 
an  interstate  carrier  agreed  to  issue  annual  passes  for  Ufe  in  con- 
sideration of  a  release  of  a  claim  for  damages.' 

The  court  said  that  the  power  granted  to  Con^i-ess  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  states  and  with  foreign  nations  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  is  unrestricted  except  by  the  limitations  upon  its 
authority  to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  and  that  Congress 
may  enact  such  legislation  as  shall  declare  void  and  i)rohibit  the 
performance  of  any  contract  between  individuals  or  corporations 
where  the  natural  and  direct  elFect  of  such  a  contract  will  be,  when 
carried  out,  to  directly,  and  not  as  a  mere  incident  to  other  and 
innocent  purposes,  regulate  to  any  substantial  extent  interstate 
commerce. 

"These  principles  control  the  decision  of  the  present  question.  The 
agreement  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  Mottleys  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  m  having  been  made  subject  to  the  possibility  that,  at  some 
future  time.  Congress  might  so  exert  its  whole  constitutional  power  In 
regulating  Inf«  rstafp  rommerrp  as  to  render  that  agreement  nnenforce* 
able  or  to  iiupair  its  value.  That  the  exercise  of  such  power  may  be  ham- 
pered or  reatrkiML  to  any  extent  by  contracts  previouly  made  between 
individuals  or  corporations  Is  Iruonci  i vnVtlo.  The  framers  Of  the  Consti- 
tution never  intended  any  such  utate  oi  things  to  exist." 


Newspapers  and  the  Free  Pass. — The  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  anti-pass  lesislation  of 

Congress,  and  they  have  done  so  only  after  a  stubborn  nght  They 
contended  that  as  they  gave  puffs  and  advertising  to  railroads  the 
kind  of  pa^se-H  they  received  were  not  really  free,  but  for  a  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  law  did  not  cover  them.  But  the  Sujircnie 
Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  as  other  people  have,  uudei' 
the  Federal  law,  to  pay  for  their  transportation  on  railroada  in 
money,  editors  and  publishers  must  do  likewise,  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  saying:* 

*  Chicago  &c  R.  Co.  v  McGuire.  *  Louisville  &c  R.  Co.  v.  Mottley, 
Oct  Term,  1910,  decided  Feb.  20.  Oct  Term,  1910.  decided  M.  M. 
1911.  1911. 
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"The  legislnlive  deijartment  Intended  that  all  who  obtained  transporta- 
tion on  incorstate  lines  should  i  (  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  ratM,  and 
that  all  who  availed  themselves  cf  thp  s'^r^ices  of  the  railway  company 
(with  ( ei  tMln,  apecifled  exceptiousj  siiouid  be  on  a  plane  of  equality. 
Those  f  il  l  caniiot  be  met  otherwlae  than  by  requiring  traniportation  to  be 
pa?(1  for  In  money,  which  has  a  certain  value,  known  to  ftU,  Ud  not  in 
commodities  or  services,  or  otherwise  than  In  money."* 


The  Oklauosia  Bank  Guaranty  Law. — The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  aifinned  the  oonstitationality  of  the  bank 
guaranty  law  of  Oklahoma..  It  lays  down  the  broad  principle 
that  the  police  power  of  a  state  extend-  to  the  regulation  of  the 
banking  business,  and  <^v>mi  to  its  prr)hibition  except  on  puch  con- 
ditions as  tlie  ."^tate  niuy  pre^scribe,  aiul  that  contract  obligations 
under  a  bank's  charter  which  is  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal  are 
not  nnconstitutionaUy  impaired  by  the  levy  and  collection,  under 
a  state  statute,  of  an  assessment  based  upon  average  daily  deposits, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  depositor's  guaranty  fund  to  secure 
the  fnl!  repayment  of  deposits  in  case  it  or  any  other  bank  exist- 
ing under  the  state  laws  becomes  insolvent,  unless  such  statute 
deprives  the  bank  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  levy  and  collection,  under  a  state  statute,  from  every 
bank  existiiig  under  the  state  laws,  of  an  assessment  based  upon 
average  daily  d^osits,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  depositors' 
guaranty  fund  to  secure  the  full  ropaymenl  of  deposits  in  case  Mny 
such  bank  becomes  insolvent,  is  a  vali'l  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  and  cannot/  be  regarded  a.s  depriving  a  solvent  bank  of  its 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.* 


The  San  Francisco  Eakthquakb  and  Lost  Ribcc»ds.— The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decides  that  a  state  possesses 

the  power  to  remedy  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  regis- 
tered title.'?  to  land,  nrising  from  the  loss  or  destruction  of  public 
records  by  Hood,  tire,  or  earthquake. 

It  holds  that  the  safeguards  afforded  unknown  claimants  or 
claims  by  the  provisions  of  the  California  statute  of  1906,  for  the 
establishment  and  quieting  of  title  to  real  prf»iK'rty  in  case  of  the 
loss  or  destruction  of  public  records,  by  an  action  in  rem,  to  b© 
brought  by  a  pcrs(m  in  the  actual  and  penceable  possession  of  the 
property  against  "nil  |»ersoiis  claiiniiu;-  any  interest  in  or  lien 
upon  the  real  property  hereiii  deseril^ed,  or  any  part  thereof,"  sat- 
isfy the  due  process  of  law  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution^ 
where  such  statute,  as  construed  by  the  state  courts,  requires  the 
plaintiff  to  designate  and  serve  all  known  claimants,  and  those 
whom,  with  rensonnble  dilifrence.  he  can  ascertain  to  be  sueh  nnd 
calls  for  constructive  service  by  publication  against  nou-residenta 

•Chicago  &  R.  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  Oct.  'Noble  Stato  Bk.  v.  HaskelU  Oct. 
Term,  1910,  decided  Feb.  20,  1911.    Term»  1910,  decided  Jan.  3,  1911. 
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and  unknown  owners,  for  the  conspicuous  posting  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  6  copy  of  the  summonS)  and  the  recording  of  a  ^  pendens, 

— especially  since  under  California  law,  any  person  interested  and 
having  no  actual  notice  of  tlie  decree  may  cottic  in  at  any  time 
within  a  year  after  its  rendition,  and,  upon  showing  cauise,  may 
have  the  decree  vacated  as  to  him,  and  be  allowed  to  answer  to  the 
merits.'** 


The  Panama  Libel  Cases — The  Inderal  Courts  Without 
JuRiSDiCTioxv.^ — ^The  ^Vtderal  govmnment,  it  wUl  be  rememhered, 

endeavored  to  bring  suit  in  the  Federal  courts  against  a  New 
York  newspaper  for  a  criminal  libel.  The  libels  were  contained 
in  PTx  issues  of  the  World,  a  nc^^-spape^  printed  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  of  which  newspaper  the  defendant,  a  New  York  cor- 
poration, was  publisher.  The  first  seven  counts  dealt  with  the 
publication  of  the  libels  by  circulating  copies  of  the  newspaper 
containing  the  same  within  the  reservation  and  military  post  in 
Orange  county.  New  York,  known  as  West  Point.  The  remain- 
ing counts  dealt  with  the  publication  of  each  of  fho  libol.<?  by  the 
delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  is-ue  of  the  WorUl  conlainmg  the  same 
to  a  postoffice  inspector  at  his  office  in  the  Postoffice  building  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  Both  West  Point  and  the  Postoffice  build- 
ing were  averred  to  be  places  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  were  alleged  in  each  count  to  have 
been  criminally  libeled  were,  at  the  time  of  the  publications,  the 
President  of  the  United  F^tate*.  the  secretary  of  war.  and  certain 
private  individuals.  The  alleged  libelous  articles  related  to  the 
purchase  by  the  United  States  of  the  Panama  canal.  An  indict- 
ment was  presented  by  a  grand  jury  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  but  the  trial  court  dismissed 
the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  The  government  appealed,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  ha«  sustained  the  order  of  the  lower  court.  It 
is  held  that  the  circulation  in  the  fjovernment  reservation  at  West 
Point  and  in  the  Postoffice  building  in  New  York  City,  of  copies 
of  a  newspa[>er  containing  a  criminal  libel  printed  and  primarily 
published  in  such  city,  cannot  be  punLshed  in  the  Fedeml  courts 
under  the  act  of  July  7,  1898,"  providing  that  offence?  committed 
in  places  under  the  excln-ive  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
United  State?,  when  not  expie^^.-ly  made  criminal  by  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  such  places  are  situated,  since  the  state  laws 
afford  adequate  punishment  for  the  offense,  without  resorting  to 
the  Federal  courts,  and  their  plain  purpo.«e  is  that  there  .'^hall 
be  but  a  single  prosecution  and  conviction  for  a  criminal  libel.*' 

•  "American  Land  Co.  V.  Zeiss.  Ort.       «U.  S.  v.  Press  Pub.  Co.,  Oct 
Term,  1910.  decided  Jan.  3,  i    i        Term,  1910,  decided  Jan.  8»  IMl. 
30  Stat  at  L.  717,  chap.  576. 
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Two  Statesmen  on  Law  "REroT^\f. — Two  notable  addrcsFes  on 
Reform  in  Legal  Procedure  have  been  recently  made,  one  by 
President  Taft  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Reform  of 
CSriminal  Law  and  Procedure,  held  at  New  York  City  in  May, 
and  the  other  hj  Senator  Elihti  Root  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hew  York  State  Bar  Association  at  Syracuse. 


FtasoMSfT  Taft  on  Criminal  pEocBDtmB. — ^President  Taft 

in  his  address  called  attention  to  the  laiige  number  of  crimes 
which  go  unpunished  in  this  country  as  c^ntra'^ted  with  the  effect- 
ive enforcement  of  tlie  criminal  law  in  England.  The  difference 
he  believes  to  exist  through  the  charact^ir,  experience  and  learn- 
ing of  the  judges,  in  the  power  which  they  maintain  and  exer- 
cise in  the  course  of  the  trial  for  Uie  saving  of  time  and  the 
simplification  of  the  issue  and  in  the  respect  and  obedience  given 
to  their  intimation?  from  tin-  bench  as  to  tlie  proper  heliavior  of 
counsel  in  the  conduct  of  the  cn.«c.  ITo  criticises  severely  the 
modern  statutes  which  take  away  almost  all  of  his  historic  powers 
froui  the  trial  judge  and  points  out  that  under  the  proposed 
judicial  recall,  it  was  desired  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  still 
furtlier  reduce  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  Said  the 
President. 

"The  statistics  v.hl  h  iiow  the  rrlmps  that  go  impiinlshed  In  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  those  In  England  are  startling  and  humiliating  to  any 
son  of  America  who  has  pride  In  bis  fe11ow*countrymen  as  a  law-abiding 
riTKl  'iw-enforcirij;  people.  A  Htiidy  of  the  EngllFb  sy-tfm  will  sho-.v  that 
their  procedure  and  their  guaranties  in  favor  of  the  individual  as  to  indict- 
ment, trial  and  conrlctton,  and  that  their  provision  for  tbe  security  of  tbe 
Hberty  of  the  Individual  are  oxactly  thf  same  as  ours;  for  we  dci'  v  i  durs 
from  them.  Our  hills  of  rights,  both  In  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 
are  slntple  copies  of  limitations  found  In  the  magna  cbarta,  tbe  petition 
of  right,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  which  are  part  of  the  British  Coiustitiition. 
Why  is  it  then  that,  speaking  generally,  every  person  who  commits  a  crime 
In  Ea&land  is  tried  and  rarely  escapes  punishment,  while  in  this  country 
It  is  not  too  mnirh  to  say  that  a  majority  escape  the  law?  Certainly,  if 
the  statistics  of  the  whole  country  are  taken  and  the  crimes  ronsld'^red 
are  those  of  violence,  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  never  tried  or  who 
being  tried,  escape  punishment.  Is  a  good  deal  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
those  committing  such  crlmep.  What  are  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  transplanting  of  the  English  system  to  this  country  that  have 
weakened  Its  effectiveness  and  that  now  call  loudly  for  reform?  We  can 
not  find  the  explanation,  of  roursp,  In  Jeremy  B^n^hamV:  Impeachment  of 
criminal  law  procedure,  because  what  he  said  was  said  of  the  English 
system.  His  comparison  of  the  trial  of  a  murderer  to  a  game  or  a  fox- 
hunt, In  which  the  criminal  was  given  a  rertain  start  and  had  the  benefit 
of  a  number  of  rules  to  prevent  his  conviction  that  really  interfered .  with 
proof  of  his  guilt  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  common-sense  mind,  would 
aipply  as  well  to  the  English  system  as  owr  own. 

"Wherein  Is  tiie  great  difference  then  between  the  effectiveness  of  the 
two  systems?  I  believe  it  to  exist  in  the  character,'' experience  and  learn- 
ing of  the  j\idFP«  In  the  power  which  they  maintain  and  exercise  In  the 
course  of  the  trlai  lor  the  saving  of  time  and  the  simplification  of  the 
iSMifls,  and  In  the  respect  and  obedience  given  to  their  Intimations  from 
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the  bench  as  to  the  proper  behavior  of  counsel  in  the  conduci  of  the  case.  It 
there  Is  mj  other  reason  for  the  difference  It  can  not  be  found  in  procedure. 

It  must  h('  found  in  the  lighter  rpgard  for  law  and  Its  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  our  people  as  a  whole  and  a  consequent  less  rigorous  public  opinion 
In  favor  of  the  punishment  of  crime,  which  reltevee  promcutlngr  office ra  and 

Kiand  juries  from  the  highest  standard  In  this  regard,  nnd  which  finds  its 
way  into,  and  exerts  its  influence  In  the  Jury  panel  during  the  trial  and 
In  the  Jury  room  during  the  consideration  of  the  verdict  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  minimize  tliis  last  <auso,  and  T  am  inclined  to  think  that  It  Is  very 
Influential  and  that  it  is  shown  to  be  such  by  a  similar  difference  in  the 
effectiveness  of  machinery  for  the  prosecution  of  crime  In  the  older 
states  and  in  the  newer  and  far  western  states,  nut,  this  reasoTi  asid^, 
there  is  no  other  ground  that  X  know  of  that  will  explain  the  differenco 
between  the  admirable  worklnir  of  the  English  machinery  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  crime  and  that  In  this  country  e.\(C'pt  what  I  have  called  arteution 
to  in  the  r  haractor  and  power  of  the  judge  and  la  the  method  and  conduct 
of  couns  1  for  the  defendant. 

"The  trial  by  jury  secured  by  the  magna  charta  in  England  and  required 
by  the  bills  of  ri^ht  of  our  constitutions  was  a  trial  by  a  court  and  jury, 
or  rather  by  a  court  which  was  made  up  of  a  judge  and  jury  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  Ju(!ge  were  quite  as  important  and  ounl^t  to  be  as 
gaoredly  prej^erved  as  the  functions  of  the  Jury.  The  tenure  of  tlie  judge 
was  during  good  behavior,  praclieally  for  life.  He  was  a  trained  lawyer 
whose  position  at  the  bar  when  he  was  appointed  gave  him  a  prestige 
which  his  elevation  to  the  bench  only  emphasized.  He  had  romplete  charge 
of  procedure  in  the  court  room.  He  took  au  active  part  in  the  trial,  lie 
followed  closely  the  questions  of  counsel.  For  the  purpose  of  clearness, 
]-a  o'ten  took  the  examination  out  of  the  hands  of  counsel  and  conducted  it 
himself.  Ho  limited  the  cross-examination  of  counsel  to  matters  that 
were  of  importance  In  the  issue.  He  refused  to  permit  the  time  of  the  court 
to  he  taken  np  with  a  cross-examination  ns  to  small  and  unimportant  cir- 
cumstances. And  when  it  came  to  charge  the  Jury,  he  not  only  told  them 
what  the  law  was.  but  he  applied  the  law  to  the  facts,  commented  on  the 
evidence,  freqiinntly  Indicated  an  opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
but  left  the  decision  finally  to  the  jury.  If  counsel  for  either  the  prosecu- 
tion or  the  defense  had  sought  by  argument  to  lovolve  the  real  Issue  in 
obscurity  and  to  introduce  some  other  and  Irrelevant  issue,  it  was  his 
function  to  clarify  the  matter  and  'brush  away  the  cob-webs';  in  other 
words,  to  simplify  the  question  which  the  Jury  was  to  decide.  In  this 
way  the  histrionic  talent  of  (  ounsel,  the  facility  for  minimizing  all  impor- 
tant facta,  and  the  exaggeration  of  unimportant  circumstances  were  not 
permitted  to  affect  the  verdict  of  the  jury  if  the  court  could  remove  their 
influence  T  v  sober  and  clarifying  comment. 

"Originally,  and  until  a  very  recent  date,  there  was  in  England  no 
appeal  from  the  action  of  a  Judge  and  the  sentence  of  a  court.  The  judge 
might  himself  re.^c;vc  donhttu!  questions  of  law  to  a  court  of  a  number 
of  judges  who  would  decide  the  question,  but  there  was  no  writ  of  error 
or  appellate  proceeding  permitted.  Now  the  appeal  has  been  Introduced  in 
England,  but  introduc.  (!  as  it  is  as  a  modification  of  the  old  system,  tha 
appeal  is  permitted  only  in  important  matters  and  technicalities  such  as 
occupy  so  much  of  the  appellate  proceedings  in  this  country  are  almost 
unknown.  This  prestige  of  the  judge  as  a  learned  and  .skilled  lawj'er  and 
his  power  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial  enforced  a  respect  for  his  rulings  and 
Jii:;  iuiiniations  as  to  the  proper  course  for  the  trial  to  lake  by  both  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  and  the  defense,  so  that  he  always  had  the  trial  well 
In  hand  for  the  purpose  of  expedition  and  slmplin  -ation  of  the  issues. 
Nothing  else  can  e.xplaiu  why  in  this  country  a  murder  case  should  take 
four  weeks  In  Its  trial  which  can  be  disposed  of  in  an  English  court  of 
justice  in  one  day  or  two  days.  And  yeU  with  all  thia  eiiieditioii  and 
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certainty  of  punishment,  whoever  oomplalniA  of  injusttre  or  oppression  ia 
an  Einglish  court?  Is  not  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  country  the 
admiration  of  the  world? 

"T  wish  to  comment  on  the  effect  that  the  change  in  the  power  of  the 
judge  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  the  management  of  the  trial  haa  had 
upon  his  abillty.to  shorten  the  trial  and  simplify  the  issues,  and  upon  the 
methods  of  counsel  for  the  defense  and  Mieir  conduct  in  t^^^  court  room. 
One  of  the  strongest  influences  for  looseness  in  crimiuai  iiiala  In  ray 
Judgment  has  heen  the  presence  of  lawyers  In  our  legislatures  who  have 
sought  to  abate  and  limit  by  statute  the  power  of  the  judges  and  to  take 
away  from  this  source  of  respect  for  their  rulings  which  is  so  apparent  in 
every  Bn^llsh  court  of  Justice.  What  I  believe  to  he  an  unfounded  fear  of 
judicial  tyranny  and  an  unreasonable  distrust  of  judges  have  led  to  statu- 
tory limitations  upon  their  power  in  the  conduct  of  criminal  trials  wiiicb 
have  made  the  trial  by  jury  In  this  country,  and  especially  In  the  western 
states,  an  entirely  different  institution  from  what  it  was  understood  to  be 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  In  many  states  judges  are 
not  permitted  to  comment  upon  the  facts  at  all.  They  are  not  even  allowed 
to  charge  the  Jury  after  the  arguments  of  counsel,  hut  they  are  required  to 
submit  written  charges  to  the  jury  upon  alwtruse  questions  of  law  with 
no  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  concretely  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  with  the  result  that  the  questions,  both  of  law  and  fi'  f,  are  largely 
left  to  the  untutored  and  undisciplined  action  of  the  Jury,  influenced  only 
by  the  contending  arguments  of  counsel.  The  restraint  that  the  judge  in 
the  course  of  a  trial  imposes  ut)on  the  manner  and  t  onduct  of  (  ounsel  in 
an  English  court  is  thus  wholly  wanting,  with  the  result  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  substantial  change  In  the  code  of  professional  ethics  govern- 
ing counsel  and  in  the  extremes  to  which  counsel  in  the  defense  of  their 
clients  seem  fo  think  it  is  entirely  proper  for  them  to  go.  Their  conduct 
makes  neither  for  the  dignity  of  the  court,  for  the  elevation  of  the  ethics 
of  the  bar,  for  tiie  expediting  of  criminal  procedure,  nor  for  the  reasonable 
punishment  of  (  rime.  These  clrcitmstances  reduce  the  position  of  the 
Judge  from  that  place  of  power  and  usefulness  occupied  by  the  English 
Judge  to  one  in  which  the  trial  is  largely  conducted  by  the  chief  counsel 
for  the  defense,  and  tho??e  pr^'sent  in  court  are  made  *n  ^rr.]  that  the  ques- 
tion at  i.ssue  is  not  ao  much  whether  the  defendant  violated  the  law  as 
whether  the  judge  is  violating  It.  And,  now.  not  c  ontent  with  reducing  the 
position  of  the  judge  to  One  something  lil:e  that  of  the  moderator  in  a 
religious  assembly  or  the  presiding  officer  of  a  political  convention,  the 
Judge  to  to  be  made  still  less  Important  and  to  be  put  still  more  on  trial 
and  to  assume  still  more  the  character  of  a  defendant  by  a  provision  of 
law.  under  which,  if  bis  rulings  and  conduct  in  court  do  not  suit  a  small 
percentage  of  the  electors  of  his  district,  he  may  be  compiled  to  submit 
the  question  of  his  rontinuanco  on  the  bench  during  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected  to  an  election  for  recall,  in  which  the  reason  for  bis  recall 
is  to  be  Included  in  two  hundred  words,  and  his  defense  thereto  to  be 
equally  hrlof.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  ray  friends,  that  this  proposed 
cbange»  if  adopted,  will  give  him  greater  authority  or  power  for  usefulness 
or  constitute  a  reform  in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  of  this  coun* 
try,  Tt  will  certainly  not  diminish  the  poAer  or  In esponsihilif y  of  counsel 
for  the  defendant.  Let  us  hope  that  the  strong  sense  of  humor  of  tbo 
American  people,  which  has  so  often  saved  them  from  the  dangers  of 
pathos  and  demagogery  will  not  be  lacking  in  respect  of  this  nostrum." 


■  Senator  Root  on  Civil  Procedi'RE. — Senator  Root's  address 
as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  was  devoted 
to  civil  procedure.   He  made  a  strong  case  against  an  intricate 
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and  lengthy  written  codo  of  procedure — as  illustrated  in  the  Field 
Code  of  New  York — and  for  a  few  general  statutory  rules,  leav- 
ing the  rest  to  the  court  itself  as  occaiiion  arisen.  Like  the  address 
of  President  Taft  on  Criminal  Procedure,  Senator  Boot's  paper 
marks  out  on  broad  lines  the  road  to  real  reform  in  our  pro- 
cedure and  the  cause  for  the  present  state  of  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  administration  of  our  law.    Said  Senator  Root: 

"T;  Is  not  my  purpose.  In  selecting  the  reform  of  procedure  as  the  subject 
for  the  remarks  which  seem  appropriate  on  the  part  of  a  presiding  officer, 
to  df«eti»  these  suggestions  or  to  offer  others  relating  to  the  details  of  the 
code.  T  wish  rather  to  emphasize  the  general  prfnrlple  whirh  will 
all  agree  ought  to  control  the  acts  of  the  state  in  dealing  with  this  subject. 
The  principle  is.  that  procedure  should  be  made  as  simple  as  powlWe. 
The  fewer  statutory  rules  there  are  to  create  statutory  rights  Intervening 
between  a  citizen's  demand  for  relief  and  the  court's  Judgment  upon  bis 
demand,  the  better.  The  more  direct  and  nnhampered  by  technical  require- 
ments  the  pathway  of  the  suitor  from  his  complaint  to  his  judgment,  the 
better.  It  seems  to  me  that  wt»  have  reached  a  point  in  our  practice  where 
the  application  of  this  principle  requires  very  thorougll  and  radical  action; 
that  mere  improvement  of  the  code  of  procedure  In  Its  details  will  not 
answer  the  purpose. 

"Tlie  original  Field  Code  of  Procedure  of  1848  contained  891  sections 
and  was  comprised  in  169  of  the  small,  looaely-printed  pages  of  the  Session 
I^nws  of  that  time.  The  last  edition  of  our  present  code  at  which  I  have 
loolicd  contains  3,384  sections,  a  large  proportion  of  them  dealing  with 
the  most  minute  details.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  provisions  of  sub- 
stantive law  have  found  their  way  into  this  enormous  mass  of  statutory 
matter,  and  that  some  special  branches  of  procedure  are  covered  by  the 
present  code  which  were  not  Included  in  the  original  code.  Nevertheless 
the  comparison  bet^veen  the  two  statutes  reveals  plainly  th*^  fact  that  for 
many  years  we  liave  been  pursuing  the  policy  of  attempting  to  regelate  by 
specific  and  minute  statutory  enactment  all  the  details  of  the  process  by 
which,  under  a  multitude  of  varyli^  conditions*  suitors  may  get  their 
rights. 

*^ttch  a  policy  never  ends.  The  attempt  to  cover,  by  expref^  specific 
enactment,  every  conceivable  contingency  inevitably  leads  to  continual  dis- 
covery of  new  contingencies  and  unanticipated  results,  requiring  continual 
amendment  and  supplement.  Whatever  we  do  to  our  code,  so  long  as  the 
present  theory  of  legislation  is  followed  the  code  will  continue  to  g^row 
and  the  vast  mass  of  specific  and  technical  provisions  will  continue  to 
increase.  I  sfubmlt  to  the  Judgment  of  the  profession  that  the  method  is 
wrong:  the  theory  is  wrong;  and  that  the  true  remedy  Is  to  sweep  from 
our  statute  books  the  whole  mass  of  detailed  provisions  and  substitute  a 
simple  practice  act  containing  only  the  necessary*  fundamental  r^es  of 
procedure,  leaving  all  the  re«!t  to  the  niles  of  court.  When  that  has  been 
done  the  legislature  should  leave  our  procedure  alone. 

*^e  may  well  aid  this  slmpUlleatlon  of  procedure  by  applying  the  same 
principle  of  simplicity  to  certain  changes  In  the  substantive  law  with  a 
view  to  making  the  practical  application  of  the  law  simple;  and,  most 
Important  of  all,  we  shfrald  obsenre  that  principle  In  determining  the 
standards  of  conduct  at  the  bnr. 

"The  condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves  is  that,  in  varying  degrees  In 
dllTerent  parts  of  the  state,  calendars  are  clogged,  courts  are  overworked, 
the  attainment  of  justice  Is  delayed  until  it  often  ainovints  in  a  denial 
of  Justice,  the  honest  suitor  Is  discouraged,  the  dishonest  man  who  seeks 
to  evade  hia  joat  obllgatlona,  is  encouraged  to  litigate  for  the  purpose  of 
postponing  them.  Such  a  condition  la  not  ^oradlc       oocasioiial.  It  la 
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continually  recurrent.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  natural  tendency  which  appears 
wlienever  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  any  branch  of  the  social  life  of  man  is 
entnuted  to  a  particular  elus  of  men  Bpactally  qualiflad  for  that  special 

work  by  learning  and  skill  beyond  the  great  body  of  their  fellows.  The 
conduct  of  Bucli  affaire  by  such  a  class  becomes  an  art.  The  art  becomes 
a  mystery.  Rules  and  formitlas  originally  designed  as  convenient  aids  to 

the  attrunment  of  ultimate  ends  become  traditions  and  dogmas,  and  belief 
in  their  importance  supersedes  the  object  which  they  were  originally  meant 
to  snbserve.  Special  training  develops  intellectual  acuteness  and  fine  and 
subtle  distinctions.  The  sense  of  i):op  i:'Ioii  !  lost  and  the  broad,  simple, 
direct  methods  which  alone  are  really  useful  in  helping  plain  pe<q^Ie  to 
attain  the  substantial  objects  of  practleal  Hfe  beeonie  entangled  in  a  net* 
work  of  form  and  te<hnioal  refinement. 

"This  tendency  shows  itself  in  some  degree  in  every  learned  profession. 
It  often  alfects  the  organization  and  control  of  political  methods.  It  often 
affects  the  conduct  and  administrative  regulation  of  government.  History 
Is  full  of  illustrations  of  its  working  In  religion.  The  development  of  the 
fine  arts  presents  a  record  of  a  multitude  of  revolts  against  the  results  of 
its  influence.  It  affects  the  development  of  substantive  law.  Most  of  all 
it  characterizes  the  growth  of  legal  proredure.  There  more  frequently  than 
anywhere  else  the  system  takes  the  place  of  the  object  for  which  the  system 
was  created.  We  need  not  go  back  for  Illustration  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
slarr;  or  To  the  priesthood  of  Egypt,  or  ask  why  Cato  wondered  that  the 
Roman  Aiigtir  could  keep  from  laughing  when  he  looked  a  Roman  Augur 
in  the  face;  for  the  development  of  our  own  system  of  common  law  and 
equity  is  familiar  to  us  all. 

"We  are  now  in  about  the  same  condition  as  respects  a  great  mass  of 
tachnical  and  specific  rules  obstructing  the  course  of  justice  as  we  werf 
in  1848  when  the  old  law  and  equity  practice  of  the  state  was  swept  away 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Field  Code — that  great  enactment  which  gave  form 
to  the  procedure  of  practically  every  American  state  following  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  and  \\  hi(  h  ultimately  Impressed  Itself  upon  thp  slow- 
moving  but  considerate  Judgment  of  the  English  people.  We  are  now  in 
about  tbe  same  condition  In  this  respect  as  was  England  in  1873  wben 
the  British  Parliament  passed  the  new  Judicature  Act  and  yielded  to  the 
principle  of  simplicity  In  litigation,  the  allegiance  which  she  has  ever  since 
maintained  and  strengthened.  Curiously  enough,  at  about  tbe  same  time 
when  Enplnnd  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  procedure  we 
were  taking  the  first  great  step  towards  the  abandonment  of  those  prin* 
ciples  by  making  the  basis  of  our  further  development  in  procedure  the 
revision  of  the  code  by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Montgomery  T'tt-oti.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  deal  successfully  with  the  condition  resulting  from  such 
a  process,  and  that  is  not  by  palliatives  in  procedure  but  by  revolution  in 
procedure.  The  New  York  enactmrrif  nf  1S4S  was  revolution.  The  British 
enactment  of  1S73  was  revolution.   And  it  is  revolution  that  we  need  now. 

'*Let  me  recall  some  of  the  effects  of  such  a  system  as  we  now  have, 
well  known  as  they  are  to  all  of  us.  The  system  of  attempting  to  cover 
every  minute  detail  with  legislation  appropriate  to  every  conceivable  set 
of  circumstances  Is  to  create  a  great  number  of  statutory  rights  which 
the  fourts  are  bovmd  to  respect  because  they  are  the  law;  which  suitors  are 
entitled  to  demand  because  the  law  gives  them.  In  some  cases  they  may 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  justice.  In  other  cases  they  may  obstruct 
it.  The  courts  cannot  apply  the  rule  of  Justice  because  they  must  apply 
the  law.  These  artificial  statutory  rights  become  the  subject  matter  of 
special  litigation  Intervening  between  the  demand  for  redresis  and  the 
attainment  of  it. 

"The  energies  of  attorneys  and  cotmsel  and  clients,  their  time  and  labor, 
are  devoted  to  these  statutory  proceedings  instead  of  being  addressed  to  the 
'  trial  of  the  case.  Pending  the  disposition  of  the  mumtude  of  motions 
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which  It  Is  poKf  ible  to  make,  and  which  In  number  are  often  In  Inverse 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  final  dlaposlUon*  of  the  case  is  post- 
poned. Serious  and  long-contlniiwl  delay  is  th«  Mattit  In  many  caaee.  wit- 
nesses die  or  leave  the  juri?(lIc-tlon.  Their  memories  become  vagtie  and  the 
establishment  of  facts  becomes  more  difficult.  Suitors  become  tired  and 
discouraged,  or  their  means  are  exliausted.  Conditions  ebange,  and  ma 
relief,  when  attained.  Is  often  deprived  of  much  of  its  value. 

The  farimies  for  delay  afforded  by  this  aystem  lead  to  innumerable 
defenses  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  These  encumber  the  calendars  and  occupy 
the  time  of  the  courts,  and  prevent  the  hearing  and  derision  of  honest 
controversies.  The  system  tends  to  breed  a  class  of  code  lawyers,  acute 
and  subUe  practitioners,  ekllltal  tn  tefRlnf  the  elforta  Ot  honest  men  seek- 
Ing  to  get  their  rights  and  with  no  conception  whatever  o'  ^h-  principles 
of  jurisprudence  or  of  the  high  duty  of  the  advocate  to  secure  substantial 
justice  for  his  clients.  At  their  hands  Jnstlce  Is  easily  tangled  in  a  net 
of  form.  The  public  estimate  of  the  pr  fr  -ion  of  the  lav;  is  lowered. 
Public  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  weakened.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  this  great  mass  of  statutory  provialons  as  a  whole  Is  not  t© 
facilitate,  but  to  impede  and  hamper  the  courts  In  rendering  prompt  and 
efficient  justice.  ^  , 

"All  this  is  wholly  unneces.sary.  Our  courts  desire  to  do  Justice:  they 
are  competent  to  do  it:  and  they  will  do  it  If  left  to  themseivfs  under  the 
guidance  of  a  few  simple,  fundamental  rules  and  unhampered  by  a  multi- 
tude of  statutory  requirements.  They  are  perfectly  competent  to  regulate 
the  procedure  before  tbem  by  their  own  rules,  which  they  can  adapt  to  the 
requlrementB  of  the  msps  that  arise,  so  that  whatever  Is  neces.sar>'  in  any 
case  to  secure  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  and  the  application  of  the  law 
to  tbem  shall  be  done,  and  so  that  nothing  else  shall  be  required. 

"T  have  alwnys  thniipht  that  .Tudpe  Stephen  Field's  printed  hut  unpub- 
lished little  book  called  'Early  Days  in  California,'  was  most  instructive  to 
a  student  of  the  law.  In  the  early  period  of  the  great  gold  excitement 
nf  If^lfV  pome  fifteen  thousand  men,  mostly  miners,  found  themselves  col- 
lected in  the  mining  camp  of  Marysville.  In  that  hitherto  almost  unpeo- 
pled region  there  were  no  goyernment,  and  no  administration, 
there  were  no  officers  of  the  law.  nnd  there  were  no  laws  of 
which  anyone  there  knew  anything.  The  need  of  government  was  appar- 
ent and  the  miners  got  together  and  elected  Stephen  Field  Alcalde  of 
l\rarypville,  tinder  that  title  he  prnrreded  to  hold  court.  There  was  no 
procedure.  There  were  no  laws  to  describe  or  define  his  powers.  There 
were  no  statutes  or  precedents  establishing  the  rights  of  the  parties  who 
came  hpfnre  him;  but  he  heard  complaints:  and  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  general  concurrence  of  that  rude  community,  he  required  the  persons 
complained  of  to  answer.  He  tried  and  determined  the  issues.  He  enforced 
the  jiiderments.  He  tried  and  punished  offenders  acralnst  those  rules  of 
right  conduct  which  obtain  generally  In  civilized  communities,  and  he 
rendered  justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  Marysville  and  the  pesice  and  order 
of  the  community.  Tt  may  be  :i  f  fnl  sometimes  and  It  Is  refreshing  always 
to  look  out  from  the  refinements  and  subtleties  of  our  sophisticated  system 
for  administering  the  law  upon  some  simple  and  direct  and  swift  enforce- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice,  and  to  question  whether  In 
all  our  elaborate  contrivance  of  means  to  attain  this  end  we  may  not  be 
obscuring  and  forgetting  the  end  itself. 

"The  real  strength  of  the  tendency  to  make  provisions  for  arbitnitlnn  nf 
disputes  In  the  rules  of  business  organizations,  rests  upon  a  feeling  that, 
if  the  members  of  the  particular  trade  or  branch  of  business  can  get  away 
from  lawyers  and  the  law's  delays  and  the  cumbrous  technical  and  e.^pen- 
slve  procedure  of  our  courts,  they  can  have  the  merits  of  their  disputes 
determined  swiftly,  certainly,  inexpensively,  and  adequately.  I  am  la- 
dined  to  think  they  are  generally  rlglit 
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"Consider  the  recent  development  of  law  administration  In  the  Public 
Service  Commissions,  nntl  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  not  yet  embarrassed  themselves  by  any  code  of 
procedure.  They  have  not  had  time.  Yet  they  are  hearing  and  deter* 
mining  In  a  most  adequate  and  satisfactory  way  questions  of  fact  and  law 
of  the  most  complicated  nature  and  of  vast  Importance. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  litigation  more  important  or  more 
complicated  than  the  great  eonfroversles  between  nations  which  the  civil- 
ized world  is  more  and  more  tending  to  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  arbitral 
tribonals.  Tet  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  has  prac- 
tfrally  no  rules  of  procedure.  It  can't  have  them  because  the  forty-four 
nations  who  are  signatoriea  to  the  Hague  Convention  for  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  differ  so  widely  in  their  ideas  of  procedure 
that  the  adoption  of  any  .=;1ngle  system  would  he  impossible.  Arrordlngly 
that  great  convention,  which  first  gave  practical  form  to  the  liopes  and 
aspirations  that  the  apostles  of  peace  on  earth  had  been  voicing  for  cen- 
turies, contained  only  a  few  very  simple  and  fundamental  provisions  regard- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  court  and  the  way  to  get  a  decision  from  it, 
leaving  the  Held  of  procedure*  In  the  main,  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  parties  and  of  the  court  In  conformity  to  the  requirements 
of  each  case  as  it  arises. 

remember  hearing  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  during  the  argument  of  a 
cause  many  years  ago,  ask  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  a  question  as  to  his  posi- 
tion concerning  the  effect  of  the  pleadings  in  the  case.  Mr.  O'Connor 
turned,  and.  with  that  Intensity  which  characterised  him  (especially  when 
dealing  with  someone  he  did  not  like)  he  answered:  T  understand  that 
under  your  code,  Mr.  Field,  the  plaintiff  comes  into  court  and  tells  his 
story  lilce  one  old  woman  and  the  defendant  comes  in  and  tells  his  story 
like  another  old  v.onian."  And  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  Mr.  Field  got. 
The  reply  was  intended  as  a  condemnation  of  the  rather  sinikple  code  of 
that  day,  but  T  am  not  sure  that  it  was  a  condemnation.  The  old-woman 
method  doulitless  has  its  disadvantatres,  but  T  am  not  yo  sure  that  they  are 
not  to  be  preferred  to  subtleties  of  the  special  pleader  and  the  code  lawyer. 
If  we  could  substitute  for  Mr.  O'Connor's  old  woman  a  man  of  common 
sense  with  a  reasonable  knowled^;e  of  substantive  law  and  a  trained  sense 
of  materialty  and  relevancy  we  should  have  come  very  near  the  chief  end 
and  object  of  all  legal  procedure.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  must 
choose  between  too  much  procedure  and  too  little  we  better  have  too  little. 

"I  wish  to  guard  here  against  the  misapplication  of  what  I  have  said  lest 
It  have  the  effect  of  overstatement.  It  should  not  be  inferred  frouj  what 
I  have  said  about  our  procedure  that  in  general,  considering  by  itself  each 
case  which  does  come  to  a  final  judgment,  the  ends  of  justice  are  not 
attained.  As  a  rule,  in  most  eases  which  reach  tliat  point  justice  is  done 
because  we  have  honest  and  competent  judges  and  an  upright,  independent, 
fearless,  and  loyal  bar.  Yet  it  is  done  in  a  great  proportfnn  of  cases,  not 
by  the  aid  of,  but  in  spite  of,  this  vast  multitude  o£  staiuLury  restrictions, 
and  with  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  labor  and  expense  and  delay.  I 
do  not  mean  to  he  understood  as  asserting  that  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
Visions  contained  in  our  code  to  not  point  out  quite  reasonable  and  proper 
methods  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  some  cases  to  which  they  seem  to 
be  applicable,  and  probably  In  the  cases  which  the  legislature  has  had  In 
mind  in  enacting  them  into  law.  Yet  in  a  great  number  of  other  cases 
they  are  burdensome  and  obstructive;  and  It  Is  true  in  general  that  the 
more  detailed  provisions  of  lawe  are.  the  more  certain  they  are  to  be 
misfits  In  many  cases  to  wlilch  they  come  to  be  applied.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  or  to  Imply  that  the  members  ot  the  bar  are  subject  to  just  criticism 
for  in?!ptfng  in  each  case  entrusted  to  them  tha*  th^lr  rlipnt?  .shall  have 
the  benefit  of  all  the  statutory  rights  which  the  legislature  has  provided. 
Soltora  ar«  entitled  to  the  rights  the  law  gtvea  them.  Thay  are  entitled 
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to  have  their  counsel  assert  tboee  rishta  and  to  have  courU  award  them. 
I  do  insist,  however,  thftt  the  law  ought  to  be  such  that  what  a  raltor  Is 

bound  to  do  or  to  suffer  by  way  of  means  or  prr-llmlnarie'^  leading  to  a 
final  decision  on  the  merits  of  his  case,  should  be  determined,  as  tar  as 
possible,  by  the  common-sense  requlranmts  of  that  particular  ease,  and  as 
little  as  possible  by  compliance  or  failure  to  f  omply  with  detallr-d  and 
technical  statutory  requirements  designed  to  cover  ten  thousand  different 
cabes  as  well  as  his.  I  do  insist  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  Jnst 
decisions  rsndei-ed  by  our  courts,  when  we  consider  the  pre-  al nt  delay, 
the  unnef'PBsary  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  and  money,  the  hindrance 
of  just  rights  through  long-continued  defensive  litigation  wlthont  snhstan- 
tlal  merit,  the  litigants  who  abandon  their  pursuit  of  just i  *  through 
wearlnf>?s  or  lack  of  means,  the  citizens  who  abandon  their  rights  rather 
than  incur  the  annoying  and  injurious  incidents  of  litigation  in  the  effort 
to  enforce  t:  m  the  emboldening  of  the  unscrupulous  in  whose  hands 
delay  and  dlffjculty  and  pyven?^  of  litigation  are  weapons  with  which  to 
force  compromise  without  just  grounds— when  we  consider  all  these  inci- 
dents of  our  present  condition  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  general 
interests  of  the  administration  of  the  law  require  a  thorough  and  radical 
change. 

"The  situation  cannot  be  met  by  merely  Iwrra  ing  the  Judicial  force. 
We  have  often  trl^d  that  expedient  but  always  ineffectually*  The  only 
real  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  reforming  the  system. 

**I  have  said  that  the  most  important  thing  of  all  toward  re-enthroning 
the  principle  of  simplicity  and  directness  !n  nttalnlng  the  ends  of  Justice 
is  that  we  ourselves  shall  observe  that  principle  in  determining  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  at  the  bar.  No  system  will  work  well  nnlees  It  is  aniUed 
In  pood  fntth.  Evrn  though  we  may  efscape  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
statutory  restrictions  which  now  hamper  the  courts  in  applying  the  rule 
of  Justice  in  the  particular  case  to  the  prooeedtngs  in  that  case,  the  rale 
cannot  be  riTf"cppsfully  applied  unless  the  sentiment  of  the  profession— the 
public  opinion  of  the  bar,  makes  conformity  to  that  rule  a  requirement  of 
honorable  obligation. 

"What  I  have  In  mind  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  two  proposed 
provisions  which  have  been  much  favored  by  our  committees  and  which. 
It  seems  to  me.  should  find  their  place  among  the  simple  and  fundamental 
provlrlon'^  of  any  pystrm  of  proc  edure.  One  is.  the  provision  that  In  every 
case  a  day  shall  be  given  when  the  parties,  through  their  counsel,  may 
come  before  a  Judicial  officer  informally  for  a  rule  regulating  the  further 
procedure  In  the  case,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  pleadings,  bills  of 
particulars,  dk>covery  of  documents,  depositions  of  witnesses,  mode  of 
trials,  etc. — the  son^alled  omnibus  summons  provision.  This  would  be  a 
most  useful  snbstitutp  fn:  fif  separate,  successive  motions  under  special 
statutory  provisions  now  permitted,  yet  I  can  wetl  see  that  its  effectiveness 
could  be  largely  destroyed  If  the  bar  generally  were  to  attempt  to  evade  it 
Instead  of  at  reptinu;  in  good  faith  the  opportunities  which  it  would  afford. 

"The  other  provision  is,  that  no  error  of  ruling  upon  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  evidence  or  otherwise  In  a  trial,  shall  be  ground  for  reversal 
unless  it  appears  that  a  different  ruling  would  have  led  to  a  different  judg- 
ment.  Real  acquiescence  in  such  a  rule  by  the  bar  would  put  an  end  to 
the  Incessant  objections  and  exceptions  which  now  disfigure  so  many  of 
our  trials.    We  share  with  England  and  her  colonies  a  highly  artificial 
and  technical  body  of  rules  of  evidence  such  as  obtain  nowhere  else  in  the 
civilized  world.    These  rules  afford  most  delightful  exercise  for  IntellectuiU 
acumen,  and  they  have  some  advantages.   They  havs  also  great  dlsadnui> 
tages.  and  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  In  the  long  run  they  produce  any 
better  results  than  the  simple  and  natural  methods  which  obtain  in  the 
trial  of  cases  In  countries  tliat  follow  the  course  of  the  CIvH  law.  and  where 
the  method  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  hypothetical  old  woman  controls  in  the 
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giving  of  testimony  as  well  as  In  the  statement  of  the  case.  The  funda- 
mental dlsadvantns:^  of  this  Anglo  Am prfcrin  system  of  rules  is  the  fact 
that,  when  strictly  and  technically  applied,  they  do  not  correspond  with  the 
Instincts  or  the  habits  or  the  Ideas  of  common  sense  of  any  plain,  senslhto 
Invman  In  this  world.  Th<^1r  strict  application  continually  Impresses 
clients  with  a  sense  of  injustice  because  they  think  they  are  not  getting 
their  case  heforo  the  court,  and  It  tafpresses  witnesses  with  a  sense  of 
being  bottled  up  and  prevented  from  telling  the  truth.  In  the  strictness 
and  technicality  with  which  we  enforce  those  rules  we  go  far  beyond  Eng- 
land or.  so  far  as  I  know,  any  of  her  colonies.  I  think  we  stand  alone 
aniong^  clvnizeri  countries  in  the  obstacles  that  we  Interpose  to  the  giving 
of  testimony  in  the  most  natural  way.  How  cosunon  it  is  to  see  a  wit- 
ness trying  to  tell  his  story,  hindered  and  worried  and  confused  by  being 
stopped  here  an  1  tlmre  a^ln  and  again  by  objections  to  Irrelevancy  and 
Immateriality  and  hearsay,  when  what  he  is  trying  to  say  would  not  do 
the  slightest  harm  to  anyone  and  wonid  merely  help  him  to  state  what  he 
l;iio  .v^  '^liaf  Is  r -Mn;.  competent  and  ni;it«  rial.  Such  a  rule  as  I  have  now 
mentioned  would  take  away  the  faint  hope  of  a  technical  reversal  which 
underlies  such  Objections:  but  the  legal  right  to  object  would  continue, 
and  Incessant  ter^mlcal  objections  would  probably  continue  to  i jro!nr.g 
many  trials  and  impede  the  speedy  ascertainment  of  the  merits  of  many 
eanses  unless  the  bar  In  good  faith  were  to  accept  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
that  no  objection  should  be  made  or  point  raised  not  really  affecting  the 
merits. 

"T  presume  upon  your  not  remembering  something  that  I  said  at  Roches* 
ter  a  year  ago  to  repeat  that  we  are  too  apt  at  the  American  bar  to  act  as 
if  in  litigation  we  are  playing  a  game  with  the  judge  as  referee  of  the 
game.  Only  the  bar  Itself  can  cure  that,  and  realize  the  highest  usefulness 
of  a  noble  profession  by  devoting  its  learning.  Its  skill,  and  Its  best  effort 
to  securing  for  every  suitor,  as  promptly  as  possible,  a  fair  and  final 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  his  case. 

The  complication  of  our  procedure  Is  only  one  phase  of  a  general  ten- 
dency affecting  the  whole  field  of  government  and  law  in  the  rapidly 
developing,  Intricate,  and  interdependent  social  conditions  of  our  time. 
In  the  fundamental  act  at  the  polls,  when  the  sovereign  people  select  those 
who  shall  make  the  laws  and  shall  admlnster  them,  the  voter  has  placed 
in  his  hands  a  ballot  of  enormous  size,  sometimes  too  large  to  be  spread 
ont  fully  In  the  voter's  booth,  and  with  such  a  vast  array  of  names  for 
such  a  great  number  of  offices  to  be  filled,  and  with  so  many  questions 
to  be  decided  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  that  the  best  trained  and 
best  Informed  mind  must  fall  to  do  Its  whole  duty  Intelligently.  The 
need  for  simplification  here  is  recognized  by  the  advocates  of  the  short 
ballot,  who  have  my  most  sincere  good  wishes. 

'^be  mass  of  our  statutes  has  grown  so  great  that  the  volumes  constitute 
a  library  in  themselves  and  require  another  library  of  indexes  and  digests 
and  guides  to  ascertain  what  the  law  is.  We  are  continually  trying  to 
simplify  this  condition  by  consolidations  and  revisions  and  codlflcatfons, 
all  of  which  are  useful. 

The  mass  of  Judicial  reports  has  grown  so  great  that  it  begins  to  seem 
as  If  before  long  we  shall  have  to  bum  our  books  tike  the  Romans  and 
begin  anew.  And  indeed,  where  derisions  can  be  found  in  support  of  every 
side  of  every  proposition,  authority  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  and 
we  do  begin  anew  in  determining  by  the  light  of  reason  which  authority 
shall  be  followed.  I  wish  that  our  judges  could  realize  officially  what  so 
many  of  them  agree  to  pprsonallv — that  restating  settled  law  In  new  forms, 
however  well  It  la  done,  complicates  rather  than  simplifies  the  administra- 
tion Of  the  law;  that  the  briefest  of  opinions  usually  answ  ers  tlie  purpose 
-  of  the  parcttcular  case:  and  that  the  genera!  interests  of  iurisprudence 
Justify  reasoned  opinions  only  when  some  question  of  law  is  determined 
whldi  has  not  been  determined  before  by  equal  authority. 
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*'On  every  side  the  Increasing  complication  nf  life  calls  for  vigorous  and 
determined  effort  to  make  the  working  of  our  governmenutl  system  more 
Simple.  Our  primary  concern  as  lawyers  associated  to  consider  the  pnUie 
aspects  of  our  profrs^ional  work  and  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  |in^ 
fessiou  to  the  community,  is  with  our  own  procedure." 


Infection  of  Leased  Buildings. — The  case  of  Delano  v. 
Smithi^*  noted  in  our  last  iasue,^*  finds  a  counterpart  in  a  reoent 
Canadian  deti>;ion.'^  A  tenant  took  a  house  fraudulently  pre- 
tending that  it  was  for  hi.-^  wife  to  occupy  during  confinement, 
really  for  his  children,  then  aitticted  with  diphtheria.  The  Ontario 
court  held  the  landlord  entitled  to  damages,  Mr.  Justice  Kifldell 
saying:  "Upon  principle,  I  see  no  difference  in  the  pre&ent  case 
from  a  case  in  which  the  tenant  had  allowed  a  quantity  of  filth 
to  be  |>hiced  upon  the  floors,  ceiling  and  walk  of  the  Duilding. 
The  bacilli  of  diphtheria  are  infinitely  more  deleterious  to  a  resi- 
dence, and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  any  future  occupant  than 
mud  or  filth  of  any  visible  character.'* 


Parol  Proof  of  Lost  Written  Contract. — In  an  article  in 
our  last  issue  on  Parol  Proof  of  Writing  Required  hy  Statute  of 
Frauds,  it  is  stated  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  held 
in  a  recent  case,'*  that  where  a  contract  to  convey  has  been  lodt, 
parol  evidence  is  not  competent  to  show  its  contents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforrino:  it.  One  of  the  learned  membrrF  of  that  court 
draws  onr  atttiition  to  the  statement  and  say.^  tliat  if  the  case 
is  read  carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  thi.s  point  was  not  preisenled. 
There  was,  he  .''ay^^,  no  allegation  or  sugge^stion  in  the  case  that  a 
contract  had  heen  made  which  was  lost,  and  no  offer,  therefore, 
to  show  its  contents  by  oral  evidence.  The  court  did  state  that 
the  proof  of  tho  contract,  under  the  statute,  mn-t  Ix?  the  written 
inFtrument  it-(  If.  but  it  whs  ref»'rring  to  tlu'  particular  facts  of 
the  case.  The  plainlili  did  not  propose  to  prove  the  contente  of  a 
lost  instrument,  but  to  show,  by  oral  evidence  that  a  contract  had 
been  made.  The  (1(  f(  ndant  had  denied  the  contract  and  objected 
to  the  evidence.  The  difference  between  the  two  propo.^itions  is  of 
course  plain.  The  court  was  merely  stating  the  general  rule  that 
where  the  c(»ntrii(  t  i<  ili  iiicd,  or  if  adiiiittcd  and  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  is  specially  pleaded,  the  plaintiff  can  recover  only  by 
showing  the  written  contract,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
or  his  agent,  where  the  oral  evidence  is  objected  to. 


The  Supreme  CoruT  .and  Revision  of  Equity  Rules, — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  moving,  too.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform  in  procedure.  For  a  time  so  long  that  the  memory 
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of  the  present  gencrntion  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  this  august 
tribunal  lias  had  t^uiiutory  authority  to  revi«e  and  promulgate 
rules  for  practice  and  procedure  in  e(|uily  cai^e*.  Prior  to  its 
adjournment  for  the  Bummer  vacation  it  appointed  a  committee 
from  its  members  with  directions  to  consioer  and  report  such 
changes  as  the  committee  may  conclude  would,  if  adopted,  tend 
to  the  simplification  of  pleadinn;  and  practice  and  the  correction 
of  any  unnecessary  delay  or  unreuivonable  cost  resulting  from  prac- 
tice under  the  rules  as  they  now  exist. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Ltirton  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter.  It  has  requested  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  special  committee  on  law  reform  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  it  reqiie-t<  the  co-operation  of 
the  several  circuit  courts  of  api)eal  of  the  I" oiled  States.  And  it 
asks  that  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  who  have  suggestions  to 
make  or  maitter  of  value  to  submit  to  do  so  through  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  of  the  United  States. 


Hats  in  Theatres  and  Public  PoLiry.— A  very  amusing  case 
lias  recently  been  decided  by  the  Englisli  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
It  appears  there  had  been  quite  an  agitation  in  London  about 
big  hats  worn  by  ladies  at  theatres.  Mr.  CSurxon  was  the  lessee  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  where  the  "Balkan  Princess"  was 
performed.  Miss  Isabel  Jay,  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the 
production,  wore  a  hat  which  was  «aid  to  ^olxf  the  prohlein  of 
the  matinee  hat.  Mr.  Dann,  a  press  agent,  conceived  the  idea 
of  getting  up  a  j-cnsation  of  this  kind.  Two  ladies  in  the  biggest 
of  big  matinee  hats  were  to  take  their  place  in  the  stalls  of  a  the- 
atre ;l>ehind  them  a  gentleman  was  to  be  placed.  On  the  ringing 
down  of  the  curtain  the  gentleman  wa.s  to  appeal  to  the  ladv  to 
remove  their  hnt^  The  ladie.'*  were  to  refu>e.  The  manager,  Mr. 
Curzon.  was  (<»  he  .suiiniiniiod.  Tie  was  to  in.-i-t  <m\  the  ladies  re- 
moving their  bats  or  quitting  the  theatre,  and  on  their  refusal  a 
technical, assault  was  to  be  committed  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting 
them.  Then  there  wa."^  to  be  a  ca^e  in  the  police  court  with  all  its 
attendant  notoriety;  and  what  better  advertisement  could  a  mana- 
ger's hfnrt  de-ire?  Tlie  little  drama  was  duly  played  out.  tho 
magi^-lrate,  who  thought  everything  was  hnna  fide,  discharued  the 
manager  on  the  ground  that  lie  had  a  right  to  eject  the  ladies  for 
refusing  to  obey  the  rules  against  hats.  The  ingenious  author  of 
it  and  his  wife,  who  had  acted  a  part  in  it,  sued  for  the  sum  agreed 
for  their  services — $500.  They  were  nonsuited  on  the  ground 
that  the  contract  wap  void  as  as^ainst  public  policy,  for  two  rea- 
sons: the  ejection  of  tlic  ladies  might  have  provoked  a  breach  of 
the  peace  by  sympathizers;  and  the  police  court  proceedings  were 
a  fraud  on  ihe  administration  of  justice.  On  appeal  to  the  Kind's 
Bench  the  decision  was  affirmed.   Mr.  Justice  Phillemore  said 
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that  the  ladic-  }i;id  given  a  license  to  defendant  to  put  his  handa 
on  their  ?houl(lrrH  Ili.s  lordsliip  doubted  whether  they  could, 
without  perjury,  have  got  the  matter  on  it**  legs  before  the  niagia- 
irate,  in  the  ^ircuinstazioes,  if  they  had  told  the  magistrate  it  was 
part  of  the  agreeemnt  that  defendant  should  lay  his  hands  upon 
them.  The  magistrate  would  have  at  once  dismissed  it.  "They 
mu<\  have  gone  very  near  the  wind,"  proceeded  his  lordship,  "in 
their  evidence,  to  get  the  case  as  far  as  it  went."  It  was  a  matter 
under  which  the  criminal  court  was  to  be  asked  by  two  parties 
to  adjudicate  on  that  which,  in  the  view  of  another  was  a  crimes 
and  which,  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  could  not  be.  Not 
merely  was  it  a  mockery  of  public  justice,  a  waste  of  public  time, 
but  as  he  had  said  two  ladies  mnsi  have  put  a  man  in  peril  for 
that  which  they  knew  he  ouglit  not  to  be  put  in  peril,  and  they 
must  have  gone  very  near  saying  that  which  was  not  at  any  rate 
the  whole  tenth.  He  supported  the  finding  of  the  county  court 


extremely  mischievous  to  the  public,  and  it  was  on  that  ground 
that  defendant  was  successful.  Mr.  .Ta-tice  ITorridge  agreed.  He 
said  he  wa5  not  sorry  the  result  of  the  action  was  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  plaiiitill  to  succeed  und  tlie  defendant  to  get  his  costs, 
because  he  thought  a  more  <jbjectionable  agreement  it  was  hard  to 
conceive.  It  was  an  agreement  to  make  a  pla  vthing  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  a  theatre. 


The  CoNDi  f'T  OF  a  Mule  as  EvioENrr:.— Tn  Wilson  v.  State,-^ 
on  a  trial  for  murder,  where  it  wa.s  alleged  that  the  shot  which 
killed  the  deceased,  who  was  driving  some  mules  at  the  time, 
came  from  near  a  certain  stump  at  the  side  of  the  road,  the  trial 
judge  allowed  the  state  to  prove  that  one  of  the  mules  driven  by 
deceased  at  the  time  he  was  killed  became  frightened  and  shied 
when  suhs»^queiitiy  (lriv<Mi  or  ridden  past  the  stump  in  question. 
And  a  witness  who  had  lifly  years'  e.xperience  with  mules  testified 
that  it  was  their  nature  and  custom  to  take  fright  when  passing 
a  point  where  they  were  previously  frightened. 

On  apped  the  evidence  was  held  admissible.  The  force  of  this 
evidence,  said  the  court,  would  have  been  strengthened  by  proving 
lhat  this  mule  did  not  previously  take  fright  when  passing  this 
black  .-tuniji,  and  the  fact  that  this  fact  was  not  shown  might 
v»(uken  the  probative  force  of  this  evidence,  upon  the  theory 
that  the  mule  mov  have  been  afraid  of  the  stump,  as  it  fs  o  mat- 
ter  of  common  notice  that  horses  and  mules  will  often  and  re- 
peatedly shy  at  certain  things,  although  having  previously  passed 
them  without  hurt  or  harm ;  but  the  evidence  was  admissible,  and 
the  weight  of  same  was  a  question  for  the  jury. 


The  agreement  was 
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Self  Defense — Retbsatiko  to  the  Wall  — That  the  old 
English  doctrine  that  a  person  attacked  by  another  must  retreat 

to  the  wall  before  hf^  may  use  a  weapon  in  his  defens^e  i.«  not  the 
law  of  the  United  Slates,  is  shown  in  a  recent  Nebraska  case.  The 
question  presented  on  the  trial — w^hich  was  a  civil  action  for 
assault  and  battery — was  whether  the  defendant  made  an  unpro- 
voked assault  upon  the  plaintiff  with  a  cleaver,  as  well  as  that 
whether  the  defendant  was  suddenly  attacked  and  instinc lively 
interposed  the  cleaver  in  defense.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
wn?  lar^^er  and  more  powerful  than  the  (Icfeiidant,  and  tliat  the 
parties  during  the  atiray  occupied  common  ground.  Said  the 
court: 

"Bearing  In  mind  tliat  the  one  party  tiad  no  advantage  over  the  other 
because  of  the  location  where  the  dlfflculty  occurred,  that  the  plaintiff  was 

not  armed  with  any  ':\'eapon,  and  that  the  defen'lnnt  does  not  rontrnd  that 
he  believed  the  plaintiff  was  thus  armed,  we  should  put  aside  tiiose  cases 
where  the  plea  of  self-defense  was  Interposed  to  a  complaint  for  injuries 
Inflicted  in  repelling  an  armed  antagonist.  This  court  is  not  committed 
to  the  doctrine  that  a  person  unlawfully  assaulted  must  fly  to  the  wall 
before  be  may  lawfully  strike  a  blow  In  self-defense,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  said  as  ir  -irral  pror)Osltion  that  a  person  iinlawfnlly  assaulted 
may  stand  his  ground  and  repel  force  by  the  exercise  of  such  force  as  to 
him  reasonably  seems  necessary  to  protect  bis  person  or  property  from 
injury.  While  the  geiu'r;il  propo^^ition  is  sound,  it  cannot  l>e  snccossfully 
invoked  to  justify  the  use  of  force  or  weapons  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  A  meat  cleaver  In  the  hands  of  an  adult  Is  a 
dangerous  weapon,  ani  t*'^  u.sp  to  repel  an  ordinary  assault  should  not  be 
disproportionate  to  that  assault  Of  course.  If  the  cleaver  were  raised 
Instinctively  by  the  defendant  so  that  the  plalntlfTs  arm  came  in  contact 
therev.itli  wiiilo  he  was  attempting  to  strike  the  defendant,  the  defendant 
would  not  be  liable.  The  piaintifl  argues  that,  because  the  defendant  so 
testified,  the  Instruction  criticised.  If  erroneous,  could  not  have  prejudiced 
him.  Wo  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  defendant  could  not  Uiwfully 
use  the  cleaver  whether  by  striking  the  plaintiff  or  by  placing  it  in  posi- 
tion where  the  plaintiff  would  collide  therewith  without  some  justification; 
that  his  justific  ation  in  tlii>-  <  a<o  i.s  the  defense  of  his  person  from  an 
unlawful  assault  and  that  since  his  requests  to  charge  presented  that 
thought,  be  was  entitled  to  have  the  subject  fairly  presented  to  the  Jury 
In  the  court's  Instructloas.'"* 


Prohibiting  BY  Law  the  Waste  of  Mikehal  Water, — 
further  illustration  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  .^^tate  police  power 
as  found  in  the  recent  drnVinn  (.f  the  Ignited  States  Suprnme 
Court  afhrniinj^  the  validity  of  a  .-iaUilt  "f  New  York  "for  tlio 
protection  of  the  natural  mineral  s:prin^;s  of  tlie  state  and  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  impairment  of  its  natural  mineral  waters."  The 
Sapreme  Court  decides  that  a  landowner  engaged  in  collecting 
and  vending  as  a  separate  comniodity  the  carbonic  acid  gas  con- 
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tained  in  natural  mineral  waters  existing  in  a  common  under- 
ground  reservoir  is  not  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  under  a  statute  which  forbids  him  from  pumping 

or  othenvise  artificially  drawinjr  by  means  of  wells  on  his  prop- 
erty unnatural  ([uanlities  of  such  waters  from  tiic  common  source 
of  supply  aud  wasting  them  to  the  injury  or  impairment  of  the 
rights  of  other  proprietors.'* 


The  Pure  Food  Law  and  Summary  Seizures. — In  construing 
this  Federal  law,  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Minnesota 
rnl<^  tliat  it  does  not  authori7X?  the  sriznrc  and  forfeitiir<>  <\(  illegal 
foods  by  a  private  person.  The  court  ."^ay,-  that  a  fair  cori-tnic^ 
tion  of  the  Food  aud  Drugs  Act  d(res  not  require  a  holding  that 
the  seizure  mentioned  therein  can  be  made  by  a  private  peison. 
Such  a  provision  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  tlie  general  policy 
of  the  law  in  seizure  cases.  As  is  seen  hereafter,  in  almost  all  of 
them  spooifir  statutory  provi.s^ions  have  authorized  determined  per- 
sons to  make  such  seizure.-?.  To  allow  a  private  person  to  enter 
upon  the  premises  of  another,  without  any  warrant  or  authority 
of  law  whatever,  and  to  seardi  and  to  seize  any  propeily  which 
he  might  think  was  subject  to  confiscation,  even  though  he  did  so 
at  his  peril,  might  lead  to  breache.^  of  the  peace  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  order.  Whether  the  common  law  wliich  al- 
lowed Rich  a  pn »(•<>» 'diuLj:  would  be  eonsistent  with  our  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  seizures  arid  searches  presents  a  ques- 
tion of  some  difficulty.  It  cannot  be  held  that  the  act  in  question 
intended  to  allow  such  a  proceeding.  There  is  nothing  there- 
fore, in  the  law  which  authorizes  any  private  person  or  public 
officer  to  make  tlir  i  izure  prior  to  the  commencement  of  some 
proceeding  in  court.*'' 


LiAniLiTY  OF  Tnfaxt  FOR  Negligknck. — The  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  has  decreed  a  very  interesting  point  n\u;arding  an 
infant's  liability  for  negligence.  The  facts  were  thai  jilaintiff,  a 
boy  about  ten  years  old,  and  defendant,  a  boy  of  the  same  age» 
attended  the  same  school  and  were  friends.  At  recess  both  were 
playing  in  the  schoolyard,  and  as  plaintiff  was  kneeling  to  reboot 
marbles  defendant  came  running  around  the  school li(ni^e,  being 
chased  by  another  boy,  and  accidentally  ran  into  the  plaintiff, 
knocking  him  over,  and  so  injuring  plaintiff's  eye  that  its  sight 
was  destroyed. 

The  Supreme  Court  affrms  the  well-settled  rule  that  an  infant 
is  responsible  in  damages  for  his  torts  and  negligence  and  unlaw- 

»  Lindsay  v.  Natural  Carbonic  Gas    People  v.  Gas  Co.,  196  N.  Y.  421. 
Ck).,  81  S.  C.  837,  approTlng  Hatbom       "U.  S.     Two  Barrels  of  Eggi^ 
V.  Gas  Co.,  194  N.  T.  826;  185  Fed.  SOS. 
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ful  acts.  But  it  holds  the  defendant  not  liable,  because  he  was  not 
doing  an  unlawful  act  nor  according  to  the  standard?,  and  habits 
of  children  in  their  play  wa?  he  doing  a  negligent,  act.  A  cliiUl 
is  required  to  exercise  that  degree  nf  earc  only  v,  !noh  the  great 
mass  of  children  of  the  same  age  ordinarily  cxerei-c  under  the 
sanie  circumstances,  taking  into  account  the  experience,  capacity 
and  understanding  of  the  child.  The  very  purpose  of  the  school- 
yaid  is  to  allow  opportunity  for  children  to  play  therein,  and  the 
more  vigorouB  the  exercise  which  they  take  during  the  brief  recesses 
given  them  the  better  is  tlie  purpose  of  the  schoolyard  subserved. 
The  venerable  and  exhilarating  game  of  tag  in  its  various  forms 
must  have  been  one  of  the  prifnnl  games  of  the  race,  and  if  still 
occupies  an  honored  place  among  the  sports  of  childhood.  IJsiiuIly 
harmlepg  and  free  from  danger  to  participants  and  by>l;iiid(  r.^,  it 
seems  not  a  sport  to  be  discouraged  or  deprecated,  but  rather  to  be 
encouraged  on  account  of  its  wholesome  activity  and  stirring  of 
the  blood.  And  the  court  would  not  wish  to  d<T  anything  which 
would  seem  to  make  it  necessary  for  children  to  stand  about  the 
schoolyard  with  folded  hands  at  recess  for  fear  they  might  negli- 
gentiy  brush  against  one  of  their  fellows  and  become  liable  for 
heavy  damages.** 


Liability  of  SrnooL  Boards  for  Injuries  to  Pupils. — Two 
recent  case?  in  iMigland  are  upon  the  liability  of  school  boards 
for  negligent  injuries  to  pupils. 

In  Smifh  v.  Mnrtin,  a  girl  of  fourteen  wits  a  pupil  in  a  public 
elementary  school.  TTer  teneher  .«ent  her  to  poke  the  fire  and 
draw  the  damper  of  the  stove  in  a  room  in  which  the  teachers 
had  their  meals.  The  girl's  pinafore  got  on  fire  and  she  was 
severely  burned.  In  an  action  the  jury  awarded  $1,500  damages, 
but  the  judge  gave  judgment  against  the  teacher  and  in  favor  of 
the  education  board.  The  Court  of  Appeals  holdi^  the  board  liable 
on  the  grotmd  tliat  ilic  re1;ition  of  the  education  authorily  to  the 
teacher  was  that  of  iiia-t(  i-  nnd  sm'nnt.  -o  that  tbr-  ]iriti(  i|)lo  qui 
fncit  per  alium  jaeil  per  ar,  upon  wliieli  the  rna.-ter  wa«  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  net  or  omi.s^ion  of  his  servant,  was  applicable, 
and,  furtiiei,  Liial  the  direction  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  plain- 
tiff was  not  outside  the  scope  of  her  employment. 

In  the  other  case,  Shnmpton  v,  HeHfordBhire  County  CouncU, 
the  House  of  Lords  held  an  education  authority  liable  to  a  child 
of  thirteen  who  was  injured  by  falling  from  an  attendance  van, 
because  the  authority  had  neLrHgeiidy  omitted  to  provide  a  con- 
ductor to  see  the  children  safely  in  and  out  of  the  van. 

■Brlese  v.  MoechtUe.  130  N.  W.  893. 
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Self  Defense — Owner  of  Land — Plague  of  Locusts. — la  a 
late  case  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the  English  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
it  was  decided  that  the  owner  or  occupier  of  hind  has  a  right  to 
repel  an  extraordinary  misforlune  coming  to  him  by  way  of  his 
neijrhbor's  land,  though  the  etlV ft  may  be  to  transfer  the  Tnischief 
from  his  own  land  to  that  of  his  neighbor.  Therefore,  where  A 
endeavored  to  drive  a  swarm  of  locusts,  which  were  moving  from 
B*S  land,  away  from  his  own  land,  and  so  ciiiused  them  to  remain 
on  B's  land,  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  liablefor  the  damage  thereby 
caused  to  B'.^  crops. 

Said  Lord  Robgon  in  delivering  judgment  reversing  that  of  the 
Colonial  Court: 

"la  Whal ley's  case.  Llndley.  L.  J.,  points  out  that,  if  an  extraordinary 
flood  is  -seen  to  be  comingr.  the  owner  tnay  protect  bis  land  from  It,  and 

so  turn  it  away  without  being  responsible  for  the  cont^eiiuente.s.  Visita- 
tions of  locusts,  tilougil  no  doubt  unpleasantly  frequent,  are  in  the  nature 
of  extraordinary  and  incalculable  events,  rather  than  a  normal  tnddemt 
like  the  rise  of  a  river  in  a  rainy  season.  On  the  facts  as  found  in  this 
case  their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  respondents  did  no  more  than 
that  which  Lindley.  L,  J.,  has  defined  as  being  within  their  rights.  But 
their  conduct  may  be  Justified  on  a  wider  and  simpler  ground.  Even  if 
the  Invasion  be  regarded  as  a  normal  incident  of  agricultural  industry  !n 
South  Africa,  the  respondents  would  be  entitled,  as  an  agricultural  opera- 
tion, to  drive  the  locusts  away  Just  as  they  are  entitled  to  scare  crows* 
without  regard  to  the  direction  they  may  take  in  leaving."** 

"  Grey vensteyn  v.  Hattingh,  104  L.  T.  360. 
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NOTES  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Action — Noveltv  ok  Claim. — While  the  novelty  of  an  action  is  not  coil< 
elusive  against  the  right  to  maintain  it,  it  justifies  the  exercise  of  extreme 
caution  in  permitting  it  when  it  involves  the  new  application  of  recognized 
rules  of  law  or  equUr.' 

AuENs — Powers  of  CofroitPfiR. — Congrem  has  power  to  legislate  with 

reference  to  undesirable  alifus  desirlnK  to  enter  the  United  States,  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens  already  within 
the  United  States  * 

Altkbation  of  Instri  ment. — Where  the  alteration  of  a  note  bearing  inter- 
est from  maturity  by  the  addition  of  the  word  "date"  after  the  word 
"maturity"  \vas  iifither  covinous  nor  fraudulent,  but  was  made  with  the 
honest  purpost  of  making  it  conform  to  the  real  agreement  of  the  parties, 
the  alteration  does  not  dlscbargo  the  maker  from  his  liability  on  the  orlg* 
lual  indebtedneaa.' 

Ammais — NEGLit;rN( — That  a  dog  was  unlawfully  permitted  to  run 
at  large  unmuzzled  does  not  make  tho  owner  liable  for  injury  caused  hj 
the  dog  unfees  lack  of  the  miizxle  proximately  caused  the  injury,  and  hence 
an  owner  is  not  liable  for  injury  caused  by  an  unmuzzled  &0g  running 
against  a  pedestrian  la  playing  with  another  dog.* 

ATTORVFYs—AnvrRTTf^fNf!  DisRARMKVT.  — An  attomey  who  published  and 
advertised  a  pamphlet  to  uttract  non-residents  to  the  state  to  apply  for 
divorce  through  him  will  be  shown  leniency,  and  suspended  for  only  eight 
month?,  and  till  the  further  order  of  the  court;  he  having  disc ontlnued  the 
advertising  when  his  attention  was  called  to  his  methods  being  condemned 
by  the  bar  association  of  the  city,  and  his  belns  the  flrst  case  of  the  char- 
actor  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court/  . 

ArronNKVs — roxsTRiCTiox  oi  C(»N  ri{A(  r  i<ii{  Coniim  nsa tion. — An  attorney 
contracted  to  prosecute  a  suit  for  a  contingent  fee  of  one-third  of  the 
recovery.  He  sued  on  a  quantum  meruit  for  extra  services  In  defending 
against  a  counterclaim.  ifeJd,  that  these  services  are  within  the  contract.* 

Automobiles^Racixq  is  Stbket — suability  ov  Citt. — ^Where  a  spectator 

was  voluntarily  present  to  ^itnpss  automobile  races  on  a  ptibllc  highway, 
illegally  authorlssed  by  the  city  council,  his  administrator  could  not  recover 
against  the  ei^  for  his  death,  resulting  from  being  struclc  by  an  automo- 
bile swerving  In  Its  ronrse  and  leaving  the  highway,  on  the  theory  that 
the  contest  was  Illegal  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  negligence.' 

BaNKBUPTCV — Jl  RISUICTIO.V  OF  PEDt:itAL  COURTS — St'MMABV  PbOCEDUBE.— 

Just  before  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  the  treasurer  of  the  banh- 
rupt  corporation  took  money  of  the  corporation  anci  left  the  jurisdii  tion  of 
the  bantiruptcy  court.  He  returned  a  year  later.   The  referee  found  that 


>  Beach  v.  Bryan,  1S8  8.  W.  635, 

Mo. 

» Haw  Moy  v.  North,  183  F.  89. 

*  Baldwin  v.  Nat  Banlc.  138  8.  W. 
864.  Tex. 

'Forsythe  v.  Kluckhohn,  12d  N. 
W.  739.  la. 


•In  re  Schnltier,  X12  P.  348,  Nov, 
*  Payne  v.  Davia  Ckranty*  128  N, 
W.  823  (la.). 
*Bogart  V.  City  of  New  York,  88 

N.  E.  f>:!7.  rev..rsiiig  122  N.  Y.  8. 
1122,  138  App.  Dlv.  888.  N.  Y. 
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he  had  a  part  of  the  m<mtj  still  In  bit  poBaeaalQlk»  fhooilL  he  denied  thli. 
Held,  that  the  bankruptcy  court  may  nute  a  summary  ordar  that  ha  tnni 

over  this  money  to  the  trustee.* 

Banks  and  Banking — P&incifal  ajsd  Aqeitt— Money  Paid  Into  AoKHia' 
Accoumr.— When  a  principal  placea  money  In  a  bank  on  tha  tarma  that  a 

known  agent  shall  draw  upon  It,  he  retains  the  power.  If  he  rightly  deter 
mines  the  agency,  to  require  the  bank  to  return  the  undrawn  balance  to 
him* 

CAiiUifcMs  OF  Goods — Discrimination  and  Ovkrciiahge — Cauload  llAXEa  to 
FoawABDistG  Agents. — A  railroad  had  lower  rates  for  carload  lots  than  for 
leas  than  rarloarl  lot?,  and  made  a  rule  denying  the  advantages  of  this  to 
forwarding  agenu  who  bad  been  combining  small  shipments  into  carload 
lots  and  shipping  at  tha  lowar  rate.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioa 
decided  that  this  rule  was  unjust  and  diacrlminatory.  Meld,  that  Ita  d6cl> 
slon  is  correct." 

CAitBiiUts  or  Goods — ^Mekchandisk  ab  Bagqaob — ^Notice. — P,  as  a  paasen* 
ger  cheeked  his  trunk  wbteh  contained  marchandlae  of  great  value,  witlh 
out  notice  to  tho  carrier  that  It  contained  anything  but  ordinary  ]);ierg^age. 
The  trunk  was  lost  and  P.  sues  lor  value  o£  its  contents.  Held,  that  P.'s 
aUence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  coBtrata  of  the  trunk  will  prevent  him  from 
recovering.^ 

Cakuii  MS  (.1  Coons— VK?rniATKfO  Cab. — Where  a  shipper  directed  the 
carriei  in  a  ])ill  of  lading  to  carry  bananas  with  the  ventilators  of  the  car 
closed  and  the  plugs  all  out,  and  the  carrier  closed  the  ventilators  but  left 
the  plugs  all  in,  the  principle  that  the  carrier  Is  not  responsible  for  loss  or 
Injury  to  goods  occasioned  by  their  being  improperly  loaded  by  the  shipper 
baa  no  application,  and  the  carrier  is  liable  for  injury  occasioned  by  violat* 
Ing  the  Inatnictions.^ 

CAitannis  of  Goods — ^Baooaok  DEemoriED  bt  Fise. — A  statute  provides  that 

railr<i;ul  ( oinprinles  shall  Ik'  liable  for  the  dost ructf^ci  property  by  fire 
or  from  any  locomotive  used,  or  caused  by  any  employe  or  servant  of  the 
corporation  In  the  operation  of  the  railroad.  Held,  Intended  to  cover  losses 
resulliiig  only  from  such  flren  as  wore  r;ni"-ed  by  or  resulted  from  th(»  opera- 
tion of  a  train,  and  did  not  include  a  fire  by  which  a  passenger's  baggage 
was  destroyed  while  In  a  railroad  depot,  not  set  hy  the  operation  of  trains.* 

Cabrii  i;s  or  Passenccrb — Injubt  to  Tbespasseb. — One  who  was  not  a 
passenger,  nor  a  servant  of  the  company.  In  contravention  of  the  regulations 

of  the  I  oinrinny,  got  on  to  the  plafform  of  a  car  In  an  empty  train  of  the 
P.  Co.,  which.  In  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  between  the  companies,  was 
being  8hwnt«»d  over  the  line  of  the  defendant  company.  He  had  no  per- 
il! i  or  lie  nj;t'  fo  to  use  the  car,  and  did  so  in  ord'^r  to  get  a  lift  along 
the  line  on  his  way  home.  There  was  evidence  that  he  iiad  done  the  same 
thing  on  other  occasions.  The  car  on  which  he  was  came  Into  eotllslon  with 
a  train  of  the  appellant  company  in  f  oiisriniMnr-p  of  the  negligence  of  those 
in  charge  of  that  train,  and  he  was  seriously  injured.  Held,  that  the  de> 
fendant  company  were  not  liable  for  the  Injuries  so  caused.** 


Mn  If  Meb-r.  27  Am.  B.  Rep.  272. 

•Societf  '  oloniale  v.  Bank,  104 
L.  T.  49!«,  l^ng. 

Tiiter-trd.'  ( ■'■niMi' rrc  rommis- 
sion  V.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  It  Co.,  31  8up.  Ct  Rep.  392. 

tr.  8. 


"  XaUian  v.  Woolverton,  127  N. 
Y.  Supp.  442. 

"Texas  Ac  R.  Co.  v,  Davla  Co., 
133  S.  W.  30fi.  Tex. 

"  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  Co, 
V.  Thomas.  133  S.  W.  1030,  Ark. 

"Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.  V.  BatnatW 
104  L.  T.  362.  Kng. 
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Cabriebs  of  Passengers — Intoxicated  Passenger. — That  a  passenger  Is 
drinking  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  not  enough  to  require  the  train- 
men to  give  hlni  any  more  care  than  to  other  passengers;  but  it  is  only 
when  a  passenger  is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  as  to  be  help- 
less or  Irresponsible  or  Incapable  of  protecting  himself  from  accident,  and 
his  condition  Is.  or  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  can  be,  known  by 
thtm,  that  tbey  are  under  a  duty  to  give  litin  any  extra  care." 

Carriers  of  Passencers — Jolting  of  Cabs. — Jerks  while  running,  and  in 
■topping  and  starting  to  let  off  and  take  on  pasaengeni.  Jolts  in  wSng  orer 

frogs  or  switch  pofnts.  and  lurches  in  going  around  nirvps.  are  among  the 
incidents  in  electric  cars  which  every  passenger  must  expect;  and  if  a 
passenger  is  injured  by  such  a  Jerk,  Jolt,  or  lurch,  the  company  is  not 
liable.  On  the  other  hnn  V  a  car  can  be  started  and  stopped  with  a  Jerk 
80  much  more  abrupt  and  so  much  greater  than  is  usual  that  the  motonnan 
can  be  found  to  he  gnllty  of  negligence." 

CoNt  EALtD  Weapons — Civil  LiAUiLn  v— Acts  Do.nk  is  Qukdience  70  okdeus. 
— The  defendant*  a  militiaman  on  riot  duty,  under  orders  to  arrest  all  pas* 
sen?-by  carrying  concealed  v.-eapon".  arrpsted  tlio  plaintiff  who  had  a  pistol 
in  his  buggy.  The  plaintiff  sued  for  lalse  iuiprisooment.  Held,  that  he 
may  recover.* 

CosnjcT  OF  Laws — Remedils — lliciiT  of  Action — Vi-.nuk  of  Ac  tion  fob 
TJbk  op  Lands. — ^The  defendant  had  boen  adjudged  by  an  Idaho  court 
to  be  a  tre«<passer  on  the  plaintiff's  land  there  situated,  to  which  he  had 
claimed  title.  The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  in  Washington  to  recover 
flie  reasonable  rental  valno  while  the  defendant  was  in  possession.  A 
statute  permitted  a  recovery  of  reasonable  rent  if  the  defendant  was  In 
possession  without  the  consent  of  the  true  owner.  Held,  that  this  action 
being  transitory  may  he  maintained  in  Washington." 

C0N8PIBACT — PruLic  Officers. — Councilmen  of  a  city  who  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  accept  bribes  for  passing  certain  ordinances  cannot 
defend  against  the  charge  of  conspiracy  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
lured  into  the  act  by  detectives  proposing  to  them  a  scheme  which  the 
detectives  had  no  intention  or  ability  to  carry  out,  as  a  dear  distinction  Is 
to  be  observed  between  measnrpi>  used  to  entrap  a  person  Into  crime  In 
order,  by  making  him  a  criminal,  to  aid  the  instigator  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  corrupt  private  purpose  of  his  own.  and  artifice  used  to  detect 
persons  suspected  of  belni?  enf^ped  in  criminal  practices,  particularly  If 
such  criminal  practices  vitally  affect  the  public  welfare  rather  than  Indl-, 
Ttduals." 

C!oNRTTTtmoNAL  Law — POST  Faoto  Law. — A.  Statute  i»roTfdfng  that  a 

person  who  Is  knov.  n  to  bo  a  pickpocket,  thief,  or  burglar,  and  having  no 
visible  or  lawful  means  of  support,  if  found  prowling  around  enumerated 
public  places,  shall  be  deemed  a  vagabond,  makes  one  liable  for  hfs  act  Im 
prowling  around  a  pnVlic  place,  without  any  visible  or  lawful  means  of  sup- 
port; and  the  commission  of  the  crimes  referred  to  is  not  a  misdemeanor* 
for  which  prosecution  may  be  had,  but  the  previous  crimes  are  only  consid- 
ered in  creating  the  offense,  so  that  the  statute  Is  not  invalid  as  an  e«  iMitt 
facto  law." 


"Louisville  R.  Co.  v.  Gregory, 

133  S.  W.  805.  Ky. 

"Work  V.  R.  Co.,  93  N.  E.  693, 
Mass. 

'*  Frsaka  t.  Smith,  134  S.  W.  484, 

Ky. 


"Sheppard  v.  Coenr  d*AIene  Lum- 
ber Co..  112  Pac.  932,  Wash. 

Commonwealth  v.  Waaaon,  42 
Pa.  Super.  Ct  88.  Pa. 

"  Commonwealth  V.  Ellis,  98  N. 
E.  823.  Mass. 
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CowBTirrrTONAL  Law — Equal  PiwyrEono^f — Practicino  Law. — A  statnte 
provides  that  any  officer  of  any  municipality,  who  shall  act  as  the  attorney 
for  any  public  utility  corporation  doing  business  In  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  municipality,  must  on  conviction  be  fined,  etc.  Held,  that  the  statute 
did  not  violate  Const.  U.  S.  Amend.  14,  relating  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  on  thp  pround  that  it  discriminated  against  corporations,  or 
placed  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  occupation  of  prac- 
ticing law.* 

CoMetmrtioNAL  Law— DESTROTiifo  FBonamr.—An  ordlnanee  providing 
for  Inspection  of  milk  and  tuberculin  test,  and  destruction  of  milk  from 
diseased  cows,  does  not  violate  Const.  U.  S.  Amend.  14,  or  Const  Wis.  Art 
1,  See.  IS,  as  depriving  owner  of  property  witbont  doe  prooees  of  law,  when 
the  destruction  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  public  healtb."* 

Constitutional  Law — Corporations  Entitled  to  Privilk(.k  Against 
Sblf-Incrimination. — A  subpoena  duces  tecum  was  issued  out  of  a  Federal 
court  addressed  to  a  New  York  corporation  to  compel  It  to  bring  its  books 
and  papers  before  a  grand  Jury,  which  was  InvestigBting  certain  alleged 
violations  or  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States  by  the  corporation. 
The  corporation  resisted  the  subpoena  on  the  ground  that  it  compelled  it 
to  incriminate  itself  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Held,  that  the  corporation  must  obey  the 
subpoena." 

Constitutional  Law — Pbivilegk  Against  Sklf-Incrimisation. — The  de- 
fendant was  Indicted  under  a  statute  proTlding  that  an  operator  of  an  auto^ 
mobile,  who  does  damage  to  person*?  or  property,  must  report  to  a  police 
officer  his  name,  address,  and  license  number,  and  the  fact  of  the  injury. 
The  New  Tork  Constitution  provides  that  no  one  ahall  "be  eompdied  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  wltuMs  against  himself.*'  HelA,  that  the  statute  Is 
unconstitutional." 

( 

CoxTTnfTs — rnxrrnKNTi  AT.  T?it.attonr. — A  contract  whereby  plaintiff 
apreed  with  dt'endaiit  in  consideration  of  one-half  of  the  profits  to  nego- 
lliie  a  sale  of  land  to  persons  with  whom  plaintiff  sustained  the  closest 
friendly  relations,  and  to  make  use  of  the  confidence  In  which  they  held 
him  to  prevail  upon  them  to  make  the  purchase,  concealing  any  interest 
he  himself  had  In  the  outcome,  was  a  contract  involving  the  perpetration 
of  a  deception  amounting  to  a  fraud,  and  is  unenforceable,  as  opposed  to 
public  policy.* 

Contracts — Additional  Labor  Not  Provided  Fob — Rkcoveby. — A  con- 
tractor, who  agreed  to  construct  a  house  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  being 
bound  without  additional  m-ncMeratlon  to  put  In  a  foundation  for  tne 
cellar  walls  where  the  wetness  of  the  soil  rendered  one  necessary,  though 
such  a  foundation  was  not  called  for  by  the  contract  or  contonplated  when 
It  was  made,  he  could  not  recover  nn  the  ownpr's  promise  tO  pay  for  this 
extra  work,  as  the  promise  was  without  consideration." 

DrrwiATio.v-  N'-ot.ttk  PRTvtrrnF — .Titdictal  Pboceedinos. — Defendants 
caused  to  be  sigued  and  presented  to  a  police  Justice  a  petition  asking 
that  pialntUE  and  his  wlfb  he  required  to, vacate  the  premises  where  fhqr 
resided  on  the  ground  that  they  were  "disturbers  of  the  peace,  quarrelsome 


■Boone  v.  State,  54  So.  109,  Ala. 

»*  Adams  v.  City  of  Milwaukee,  129 
N.  W.  518,  Wis. 

"In  re  Borun  Hat  Co.,  184  Fed. 
606. 


*•  People  v.  Rosenheimer,  44  N. 
Y.  L.  .1.  1629. 

» Simon  v.  Oarlitx,  133  S.  W. 
461,  Tex. 

"Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.  v« 
Russell,  78  A.  718,  Vt 
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and  a  general  nuisance  to  the  peaceful  citizens  alwut  them."  It  did  not 
ai»pear  that  the  police  Justice  directed  the  preparation  of  the  petition.  Held^ 
that  tha  statements  made  In  the  petition  were  absolutely  privileged  so  far 
as  the  proceedings  before  tbe  Justloe  was  ooncemed.** 

Defamation — CKiinNAt;  Ltbkl. — A  communication,  false  in  fact,  addressed 

to  the  general  public,  imputing  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offense  or 
moral  dcMii  iuency  to  a  public  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty, 
Is  not  privileged,  though  made  in  good  faith  and  on  probable  cause;  the 
motive  in  sucli  case  being  wholly  Immaterial.** 

Dtmvwnvo  thk  Pkack — Self-Ditbivsb. — For  a  person  to  defend  himself" 
against  a  felonious  assault,  even  though  In  doing  so  he  fires  a  pistol  and 
thereby  disturbs  a  nearby  congregation  assembled  for  divine  worship.  Is 
not  ordinarily  to  be  considered  such  conduct  as  ylolates  a  statute  punish- 
ing a  disturbance  of  religloua  ■errtoes," 

IifstnuiroR,  FniB— iTrcsEASC  or  Hakasd. — Defendant  company  issued  a 

policy  to  the  plaintiff  which  provliii  d  that  the  policy  should  be  void  in 
case  of  increase  in  the  hazard  by  any  means  within  the  control  or  knowl* 
edge  of  the  Insured.  An  unknown  Incendiary  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  hurn  the  building,  but  the  Insured  did  not  notify  the  company  of  the 
attempt.  A  second  incendiary  attempt  was  successful.  In  an  action  on 
the  policy,  held,  that  the  circumstances  did  not  amount  to  an  increase  or 
haaard  such  as  would  vitiate  the  policy,* 

I^miTATiows — PRMroifirnow  at  Couwtm  Law. — The  common  law  fixes  no- 
time  within  which  actions  must  be  brought,  and  the  expiration  of  a  period 
less  than  20  years  does  not  create  the  presumption  of  satisfaction,  and 
does  not  bar  an  action.** 

Negligence — Contbibutory  Neguoence. — It  is  not  negligence  per  se  for  a 
pedestrian  to  converse  with  a  companion  while  walking  along  a  sidewalk, 
as  affecting  the  city's  liability  for  injury  caused  by  a  defect  In  the  side- 
walk." 

Officfrh — Right  of  RariRixo  Officeb  to  Rkmovk  Ixhftx  Txstvttkt)  bt 
Him. — ^A  city  treasurer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  voluminous  assessment 
records,  Installed  an  improved  card  index  system  at  his  own  expense.  This 
he  was  not  reniilred  by  law  to  do.  His  successor  applied  for  an  injunction 
restraining  him  from  removing  the  index.  Heldt  that  the  injunction  should 
be  granted.** 

Patmbwt — MrsTAKE  or  Pact. — Money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact  which 
the  payor  was  not  legally  bound  to  pay  may  be  recovered  back,  unless  he 
has  derived  a  substantial  benefit  from  the  payment,  or  the  payee  has 
received  It  in  good  faith  in  satisfaction  of  an  equitable  claim,  or  it  was 
due  the  payee  In  equity  and  good  conscience,  and,  where  money  was  paid 
to  a  contractor  through  mistake  of  fact,  the  mere  fact  that  the  contractor 
I»aid  it  out  to  his  subcontractors  before  he  knew  the  money  was  paid  to^ 
him  by  mistake  would  not  prevent  the  payor  from  recovering  such  money.** 


•*Flynn  v.  Boglarsky,  129  N.  W. 
674.  Mich. 

"Oakes  v.  State,  64  80.  79,  Miss. 

••Cummings  v.  State,  69  8.  £. 
918.  Oa. 

**  Wllliamsburgh  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Weeks  Drug  Co.,  132  S.  W.  121, 
188  8.  W.  10«7,  Tex. 


Warrior  Coal  Co.  v.  N.  Bank, 
63  So.  997,  Ala. 

Kelley  v.  Kansas  City,  183  S. 
670.  Mo. 

**Robl8on  V.  FIshback.  93  K.  JS. 

666.  Ind 

**  Houston  Co.  V.  Hughes,  133  3^ 
W.  731,  Tex. 


I 
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Privacy — ^Nature  and  Extent  of  Right. — The  defendant  merchants  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  the  plaintiff  without  his  consent  in  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement. Held,  that  the  plaintiff  can  recover  for  the  invasion  of  his  right 
of  privacy.* 

SuNOAY — ^Advebtisino  IN  Newspapeb. — Where  au  order  was  given  for  the 
insertion  of  advertisements  In  the  IssiMS  of  a  newspaper  published  on  Sna- 

days.  and  It  vrn^  shown  that  the  two  last  editions  of  the  newspaper  were 
printed,  mailed,  and  delivered  on  Sunday  morning,  and  that  the  advertise- 
ments were  inserted  in  all  of  the  ediUons  issued  on  those  Sundays,  the 
parties  stipulated  for  tVr  prrformance  of  labor  on  Sunday  In  violation  of 
Rev.  St.  1899.  Sec.  2240  (Ann.  St.  1906,  p.  1420).  mailing  It  a  misdemeanor 
to  labor  or  perform  any  Work  on  Sunday  other  than  the  household  olBees 
of  dally  necessity,  or  other  works  of  necessity,  so  that  the  contraet  was 
void  and  would  not  sustain  a  recovery  for  the  agreed  price.** 

Statk — Action  Against.— An  action  against  the  board  of  commissioners 
for  the  management  of  a  State  penitentiary  to  reform,  for  mistake,  a  con- 
tract made  with  its  predecessors  for  the  purchase  of  land,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  less  land  and  recover  the  agreed  price.  !s  an  action 
against  the  State  within  Const.  Art  6,  Section  19.  providing  that  the  State 
shall  never  be  made  a  dettondant  in  any  of  her  courts.** 

Tklegraph" — ERRO.NEors  Ti; ANsMisRioN — DAMAGES. — Where  plaintiirs 
telegram  to  a  customer,  offering  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  was  erroneously 
transmitted,  po  as  to  nialvo  thp  offer  at  a  lower  prlre.  and  the  addressee,  on 
the  baeis  of  the  niusHage  being  correct,  accepted  and  made  a  reiiale  at  a 
price  which  would  have  Involved  a  loss  on  the  basis  of  his  ^ytng  the  price 
quoted  by  plaintiff,  plaintiff  having,  after  knowledge  of  the  error,  shipped 
the  goods  at  the  price  as  transmitted  to  protect  its  customer,  may  recover 
of  the  telegraph  company  its  loss  in  so  doing,  not  exeseding  the  dilTerenoe 
between  the  price  as  quoted  and  transmitted." 

Telephones — Necligence — PioxnEATB  Cause. — Negligence  of  a  telephone 
company  in  putting  a  telephone  wire  running  Into  a  house  near  an  electric 
light  wire  and  on  a  rotten  post,  so  that  a  wind,  breaking  the  post,  brought 
the  wires  in  contact,  is  a  proximate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  house,  making  it  liable  therefor,  notwithstanding  any  Intervening 
negligence  of  the  electric  light  company,  which,  having  turned  off  its 
power  on  notice  from  such  proprietor,  turned  it  on  again  while  he  was 
clearing  away  the  telephone  wire;  negllp:ence,  resulting  in  Injury,  being  a 
proximate  cause  thereof,  when  it  U  of  such  a  character  that  by  the  usual 
course  of  events  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  ought  reasonably  to  have 
anticipated,  some  injury  would  in  some  manner  result  therefrom." 

"Watehs — Arcu::Tio\ — Applicability  to  Waters  Actually  No n -Nam cable:. 
— The  coast  land^' of  the  plafiitllT  and  thedefendant  were  divided  hy  an  inlet 
The  maximum  depths  of  Its  channel  were  seven  feet  at  high  tide,  and  three 
feet  at  low.  It  shifted  laterally  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  feet  each 
year,  sn  that  it  ran  throuprh  th.e  defendant's  land;  the  process  beinfir  one 
of  erosion  on  one  side  of  the  inlet  and  deposit  of  sand  on  the  other.  Heldt 
that  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  the  strip  between  the  former  and  preaoit 
channels  of  the  inlet.** 


*«Mundun  v.  Harris,  13-1  S.  W. 
1076.  Mo. 

Pulilishers:  Geo.  Knapp  &  Co. 
V.  Culbertson,  133  S.  W.  55,  Mo. 

■"Jobe  V.  Urquhart,  186  8.  W. 
663p  Ark. 


"  Eureka  Cotton  Mills  v.  Tel.  Co., 
70  S.  E.  1040.  S.  C. 

"Cumberland  Tel.  Co.  v.  Wood- 
ham.  54  South.  890,  Miss. 

•Town  of  Hempstead  r.  lAir* 
rence,  70  N.  Y.  Misc.  52. 
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THE  DOCKET. 

This  month  the  Docket  has  no  deeiie  to  criticise  either  laws  or 
coiirf-  He  is  on  hb  vacation  again  and  this  time  he  ha?  .^elected 
a  city  in  Canada  on  the  north  ?hnvo  of  Lake  Ontario.  But  he  is 
realizing  that  during  the  sumnicr  months,  with  the  f  xc-i  plion  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  the  whole  of  the  iMorlh  American  continent, 
from  Winnipeg  to  New  Orleans,  is  a  tropical  country  and  that 
for  most  of  the  time  whether  you  aie  in  St.  Paul  or  Boston  or  St 
Louis  or  Toronto,  the  temperature  will  be  judt  about  the  same  as 
it  is  in  Cairo,  or  Bombnv.  In  this  Canadian  eitv  for  ten  davs 
the  mercury  has  stood  between  95  and  108.  The  Lady  of  the 
Snows  ha.5  become  the  Lady  of  the  Tropics,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  Dominion  as  a  summer  resort  is  irretrievably  lost. 


For  a  good  many  years  the  Docket  has  kept  a  CSommonplace 
Book  whieh  has  now  grown  to  several  niatniscript  volumes.  In 

the«c  he  ha.s  jotted  down  from  book.s  old  and  new,  reinioisccnces 
and  anecdotes  of  lawyers  and  judges;  and  instead  of  hi.s  bi-monthly 
criticisms  of  the  law  and  the  courts,  he  will  this  time  give  to  his 
readers  some  of  the  good  things  which  the  Book  contains.  They 
may  be  new  or  they  may  be  old,  but  at  any  rate  they  will  be  inters 
esting,  he  believes,  to  his  professional  brethren;  and  (m  liiily  they 
will  be  pleasanter  varntion  n  ading  than  arguments  for  the  reform 
of  legal  procedure,  or  against  an  elective  judiciary  or  the  like. 


From  Coekburn's  Circuit  Journeys,  an  old  ^Scotch  biography, 
we  learn  that  the  method  of  pronouncing  sentences  on  ])risunci's 
has  changed  more  than  once.  The  judges  a  century  ago  used 
^neraUy  to  abuse  the  prisoner;  then  came  a  period  when  the 
judge  thought  it  his  duty  to  lecture  and  sermonize.  A  Scotch 
judge  in  a  ca.^e  of  bigamy  after  explaining  the  usual  atroeitie-;  of 
the  offence,  sneli  as  the  perlidy  and  eruelty  to  both  women,  the 
confusion  and  de.-?titutiun  of  families,  and  .^o  forth,  continued: 
"All  this  is  bad;  but  your  true  ini<|uity  consists  in  this,  that  you 
degraded  that  holy  ceremony  which  our  blessed  Saviour  con> 
descended  to  select  as  the  type  of  the  connection  between  him 
and  hi?  redeemed  church."  Another  judge  who  wa.s  <l'»o!nin2:  a 
man  to  die  for  the  murder  of  a  female  who  lived  with  him.  after 
pointing  out  to  the  prisoner  tiie  atrocity  of  his  crime  concluded: — • 
"If  she  had  been  your  wife,  there  mi^ht  possibly  have  been  some 
apology  for  you,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  quit  of  a 
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wife  in  any  other  way.  But  this  unfortinuite  woman  being  only 
your  associate,  you  micrht  have  freed  vMiir?elf  from  her  whenever 
you  chase."  Cenainiy  hi:*  lordship  ciiiitlcd  to  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  that  it  is  a  less  crime  to  murder  a  wife  than  to  murder 
a  mistress! 


Ik  Edwards'  ^collections  we  find  a  striking  serraon  to  an 
acfjnittcd  pri-onor.  Oti  the  trial  of  (christian  Smith  for  murder  at 
Richiiioii(i.  N.  v.,  in  the  year  1817,  Jnd^e  Van  Ness,  who  pre- 
sided, charged  the  jury  that  the  evidence  would  warrant  a  finding 
of  guilty;  but  on  that  subject  they  were  the  judges  of  the  law 
and  fact;  but  he  could  not  forego  advising  them  that  the  evidence 
afford*  d  the  prisoner  tio  chance  of  escape.  Ilis  conduct  l>efore 
and  after  the  conimis.-ion  of  the  crime  had  been  brutal  and  bar- 
barous in  the  extreme,  and  he  was  not  a  i«afe  member  of  society. 
The  jury  were  out  seven  hours  and  on  their  return  pronminced  a 
verdict  of  nut  guilty;  whereupon  the  judge  thus  addres.-<(.'d  the 
prisoner:  "Christian  Smith,  you  have  been  tried  and  acquitted 
by  a  jury  of  your  country  for  having  taken  away  the  l  ilV  of  one 
of  your  fellow  creatures.  T  mean  not  to  censure  the  jury  who 
acquitted  you;  it  is  not  my  province  8o  to  do.  I  hope  thov  will 
be  able  upon  future  con^idt  ration  to  reconcile  thoir  verdict  to 
their  conscienccij.  But  I  should  feel  myself  wauling  in  my 
duty  as  a  man  if  I  did  not  express  my  opinion  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  v(  rdict,  I  consider  you  a  guilty,  a  very  guilty  man. 
Upon  an  ancient  grudge  you  considered  yourself  justified  in  doing 
what  you  have  done;  and  the  jury  have,  T  fear  confirmed  your 
false  and  fatal  judgment.  But  bewsu'c!  you  have  not  yet  escaped. 
Believe  me,  your  nio.st  awful  trial  ic;  yet  to  come.  Vou  arc  now 
an  old  man  and  your  days  mmt  be  few  in  this  world ;  and  you  will 
shortly  be  compelled  to  appear  l>efore  another  court  where  there 
is  no  jury  but  God  himself.  Unless  you  repent  and  devote  your 
future  life  to  ;in  bumble  at(»nem(Mit  *>f  your  guilt,  your  condem- 
nation is  c«^rt;iin.  I  nm  thus  plain  with  you,  in  ordi  r  that  those 
who  have  listened  to  your  trial  may  learn,  that,  whatever  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  law  of  Staten  Island,  your  conduct  is 
unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man." 


CocKJu  h'x  tolls  of  a  child  murdf^r  ca.«e  in  Scotland  where  the 
doctors  dili'ered  as  to  their  scit-ntilie  "tests"  of  Iho  cliild  having 
betn  born  alive.  Its  throat  was  found  crjimmed  full  of  bits  of 
coal,  and  there  were  the  marks  of  a  thumb  and  two  fingers  on 
the  outside  of  the  neck.  These  practical  tests  had  little  effect 
upon  the  medical  opinion.  Whenever  any  of  the  murderous 
appo!iriino<'>^.  such  !(s  the  finger-marks  on  the  neck,  was  put  to 
one  of  til"  doctors  in  dd^  tice,  the  scientific  gtalleman.  after  parad- 
ing ]i\>  v;;i^t  experience,  always  :?tated  that  however  the^e  things 
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might  startle  the  ignorant,  they  were  of  iio  consequence  to  a  per- 
son of  ^[reat  practice,  and  that  he  had  seen  hundreds  of  children 
bom  with  these  very  marks.  "Ay,  but,  doctor,"  said  an  aggres- 
ive-looking  jnrvman,  "did  ye  ever  see  ony  o'  them  born  wi'  coals 
'i  their  mooth  V" 


Sir  Walter  Scott  attendo^l  n  trial  of  a  woiiian  for  murder 
by  poisoning.  6he  was  acquitted,  and  as  he  walked  from  the 
courtroom  the  great  author  remarked  to  bis  companions,  "Well, 
sirs  I  All  I  can  say  is,,  that  if  that  was  my  wife,  I  lUiould  take 
good  care  to  be  my  own  cook." 


From  Pierce's  Life  of  Charles  Sumner,  the  Docket's  Common- 
place Book  contains  numerous  extracts.  While  he  was  in  Paris 
ho  attended  daily  the  Fihk  h  courti?  and  here  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion which  he  witnessed  of  the  difTercneo  l)otween  continental  and 
Anglo-American  nilo<  of  evidence:  The  accused  was  partly  iden- 
tihed  as  the  person  who  counuitted  the  alleged  theft  through  the 
medium  of  a  handkerchief,  which  had  been  found  in  the  place 
where  the  theft  had  been  connnitted.  The  evidence  was  quite 
strong  that  this  handkerchief  belonged  to  the  prisoner.  His  advo- 
cate, in  his  defense,  stated  that  ho  had  seen  the  washerwoman 
of  the  accu-t  d  and  (lc>cril ird  to  Iut  the  handkerchief  in  question, 
and  she  had  said  tiiat  .she  iiad  never  washed  such  a  handkerchief 
for  the  prisoner.  The  court  at  once  admitted  the  advocate  as  a 
witness,  to  state  what  the  washerwoman  had  told  him. 


In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hilliard,  Sumner  descrihos  a  dinner 
party  in  En<rlnn<l  where  he  iiiet  nmny  of  ihc  litomry  celebrities 
of  the  day:  "  Landors  conversation  wa.^  nut  Viuied,  but  it  was 
animated  and  energetic  in  the  extreme.  We  crossed  each  other 
several  times.  He  called  Napoleon  the  weakest,  littlest  man  in 
history;  whereas  you  know  my  opinion  to  the  contrary.  He  con- 
siders Shakespeare  and  Washington  the  two  greatest  mon  that 
ev.er  lived,  and  Oromwdl  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns.  Conver- 
sation turned  upon  Washington,  and  I  wa^  asked  why  he  was 
still  suffered  to  rest  in  the  humble  tomb  of  Mt  Vernon.  I  men- 
tioned the  resolution  of  Congress  to  remove  his  body  to  the  Cap- 
itol, and  the  refusal  to  allow  it  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  his 
legal  representatives.  In  making  this  statement.  I  spoke  of  the 
ashes  of  Washington,  saying,  that  his  ashes  .siill  reposed  at  Mt. 
Vernon.  Landor  at  once  broke  upon  me,  with  something  like 
fiwceness.  'Why  will  you,  Mr.  Sumner,  who  speak  with  sucJi  force 
and  correctness,  employ  a  word  which,  in  the  present  connection, 
is  not  English?  Washington's  body  was  never  burnt;  there  are 
no  ashes— say,  rather,  remains.' 
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Is  Atliiy's  Victorian  Chancellors,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  on  law  and  lawyens  which  has  been  published  for  many  a 
year,  there  is  the  story  of  Broughani  and  Scarlett,  which  has 
been  told  of  more  than^  one  aucoessf ul  advocate. 

Of  the  art  of  managing  a  jury  Brou^am  knew  nothing.  If 
one  of  the  twelve  seemed  inattentive  he  would  stop,  and,  lookine 
at  the  culprit,  would  protc?t  that  it  was  useless  for  liint  to  proceed? 
Of  tile  exquisite  (iexterity  of  Scarlett  he  had  not  the  smallest 
trace.  *\Vhat  do  you  think  of  the  counsellors  on  the  circuit?'  a 
North-country  juryman  was  once  asked  at  the  end  of  a  long 
assi/U'.  '  Why,  there's  not  a  man  in  England  can  touch  that  Mr. 
Broii^hiiin,'  *But  you  gave  all  the  verdicts  to  Mr.  Scarlett?* 
'Why,  of  course,  he  gets  all  the  easy  cases.'"  And  Mr.  Atlay 
giva«  this  picture  of  Lyndhnrst,  the  Eugli."?!!  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  born  in  the  United  States :  On  the  bench  his  lips  would 
often  be  seen  to  move,  but  no  sound  proceeding  from  them  would 
be  heard  by  the  bar.  The  associate  sitting  beneath  him  could  tell 
another  tale;  the  classic  instance  is  that  of  General  Watson,  who 

was  ar<xnini?  before  him.    'What  a  d  d  fool  the  man  is  I' — 

then  an  inici  viil,  'Eh,  not  such  a  d  d  fool  as  I  thought;"  then 

anollu  r  inti  rval.   'Egad,  it  is  I  that  was  the  d  d  fool.'  Like 

must  judges  he  was  especially  tolerant  to  the  litigant  in  person. 
Mr.  Cleave,  on  being  tried  in  his  court,  began  his  speech  by  re- 
marking that  before  he  sat  down  he  should,  he  feared,  give  an 
awkward  ilhi<tratIon  of  the  trutli  of  Ihe  old  adage  that  he 
who  act.s  as  his  own  counsel  has  a  fool  for  his  client.  'Oh,  Mr. 
Cleave,'  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  'don't  you  mind  that  adage, 
it  was  framed  by  the  lawyers  1'  " 


The  most  historical,  says  Atlay,  of  his  (Lord  Lyndhurst's) 
judgments  was  delivered  on  the  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of 
Lords  lo  qnii.-h  the  indictment  on  which  Daniel  O'Connell  had 
b('(-ii  convicted  at  Dublin.  On  September  4.  1844,  Lyndhnrst, 
fortihed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  English  judges,  below,  moved 
that  the  conviction  be  affirmed,  delivering  his  speech,  as  usual, 
without  any  reference  to  notes.  Brougham  followed  on  the  same 
side,  but  lienman,  Gottenham,  and  Campbell,  a  majority  of  the 
five  law  lords  were  for  reversal.  The  battle  wns  not  ovor  bowever. 
The  Tory  pr-^rs  were  ibir^tini!;  for  tlic  lilood  of  the  arcii  repealer, 
and  when  the  question  was  put  from  the  Woolsack  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below  be  reversed,  a  number  of  voices  not  be- 
longing to  the  law  lords  cried,  "Not  content."  It  was  a  grave 
crisis:  the  character  of  the  supreme  tribunal  for  impartiality, 
indeed  its  very  existence  as  a  court,  was  at  stake.  The  distinction 
betwren  1nw  lord-  and  lay  lords  was  thcnretieally  unknown  to  the 
TT<fU.-!'  of  Lords;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  member  taking 
part  in  its  judicial  proceeding,  and  there  were  cases  of  compara- 
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tively  recent  date  in  which  lay  lords  had  exerci^^cd  tho  vip}^t  of 
dividing  ou  the  heaiiug  of  appeals.  But  if  these  admmed  excep- 
tions were  to  be  followed,  the  authority  of  the  House  of  L'jrda 
as  a  court  of  justice  and  as  the  fountain  of  precedent  would  not 
oniy  be  impaired  but  ruined.  Lord  Whamcliffe,  the  president 
of  the  council,  iinpiort  d  his  brother  peers  .nt  to  break  through  the 
bf.norable  tradition;  Ik  was  followed  by  l^rougham  and  Caiupbell. 
Aiui.  ]aA  of  all,  Ly.idliursf.  whose  iiilluonce  in  the  assembly  was 
of  a  different  order  from  that  exercised  by  his  learned  brethren, 
threw  his  weight  into  the  scale.  "I  think  "  he  said,  ""these  noble 
lords  who  have  not  heard  the  arguments  will  dedme  voting  if  I 
put  the  question  again."  And  the  noble  lords  accordingly  with- 
drew. 


In  Edward.s'  book  already  referred  to,  thi^  oxeollent  incident 
is  found:  Judge  Daniel  Cady,  while  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  was  holding  a  circuit  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties.  A  cause  came  on  for  trial  which  involved  the  title  to 
lands  and  required  j)roof  of  old  landmarks  and  boundaries.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  parties  to  call  as  witnesses  some 
of  thn  oldest  residents.  Among  other  witnesses,  an  old  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Wood  whs  called  and  G:ave  testimony  in  a  clear, 
intelligent  and  satisfiictory  manner.  At  the  close  of  liis  evidence. 
Judge  Cady  said  he  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  if  he 
were  willing.   Wood  said  "Certainly." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"I  am  seventy-nino  years  of  age." 

"May  I  ask  you  what  have  been  your  habits  through  lifc'i'" 
"My  habits  have  been  very  regular.  I  have  been  very  lemiJtr- 
ate.  I  don't  think  I  could  tell  the  different  kinds  of  liquor  by 
their  taste,  for  I  never  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  early  at  night  and  rising  by  daylight  in 
the  mominp:." 

The  judge,  who  was  noted  for  his  temperate  views,  took  occasion 
to  deliver  a  short  lecture  to  those  in  attendance  on  the  blessings 
arising  from  habits  of  industry,  method  and  especiallv  of  temper- 
anoe.  "You  see  this  man,"  observed  his  honor,  *^t  quite  an 
advanced  age,  in  pos.session  of  all  his  faculties,  in  good  health 
and  ynn  have  heard  the  clear  and  intelligent  manner  in  which 
he  has  t^iven  his  testimony.  Permit  me  to  recommend  him  as  an 
example  which  it  might  be  well  for  many  to  follow." 

The  next  witness  called  was  also  a  Mr.  Wood,  a  brother  of  the 
model  temperance  man;  and  who  also  gave  his  testimony  in  a 
clear  and  intelligent  manner.  At  its  close,  Judge  Cady  also  said 
to  him :  "If  you  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Wood,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  questions  similar  to  those  I  put  to  your  brother." 

"Certainly." 

"How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Woodt" 
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"I  am  seventy-seven  years  of  age." 

"What  have  been  your  habits  through  life?" 

"Well,  judge,  I  can't  say,  as  my  brother  has,  \hM  T  liave  been 
ifgular  in  my  habits  or  temperate.  To  tell  the  truth,  judge,  I 
have  hardly  tieen  a  sober  day  or  been  to  bed  sober  since  I  was  a 
i>oy.   I  have  been  a  bard  drinker  all  through  life/' 

"Well'/'  exclaimed  the  judge  impatiently^  "I  don't  see  as  it 
makes  any  difference  with  this  Wood  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry!" 


In  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Saratoga  County,  by  E.  R.  Mann, 
attornev-at-law,  there  is  this  striking  story  of  the  vengeance  of  a 
railroaa.  John  Talmadgc  was-  a  farmer  in  Malta  on  the  lino  of 
the  Renssalear  and  Saratoga  Kailroad.  Ilis  cattle  wandert  d  on 
llie  track  through  the  fences,  which  neither  party  would  repair, 
^d  were  killed  by  the  locomotive.  He  brought  suit  and  recovered 
judgmenti<  for  their  value.  This  led  to  acrimonious  disputes  be- 
tween him  and  L(  ()nard  R.  Sargent,  superintendent,  and  jVsher 
Yonnp.  trackmaslcr  uf  the  railroad.  Such  was  the  .<tate  of  affair?, 
when  on  the  morning  of  May  22.  1849.  a  locomotive  attached  to  a 
northern  bound  train  ran  oil'  ilie  track  at  Talmadge's  crossing. 
The  engineer,  named  Dodge,  sustained  injuries  U>  his  head, 
which  caused  his  death.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  at  once 
attributed  to  the  owner  of  the  farm  by  one  Joseph  Phayre,  a 
former  laborer  for  Talmadge.  but  who  had  l)oen  di?f  har2:ed  by 
liiin.  He  told  Yonni^  that  Talmadge  had  threatened  to  run  the 
cars  off  the  track.  On  his  oath,  Talmadge  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Dodge,  August,  1840^  and  brought  to  trial  the  fol- 
lowing December  before  Hon.  William  B.  Wright,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  great  an  array  of  l(,ual  talent  as  was  ever 
gathered  in  a  courthouse  to  conduct  a  trial,  when  the  momentous 
issue  of  life  and  death  was  pendini;.  appeared  before  the  judge. 
After  an  exhau.^ting  search  a  jury  wa.s  impaneled.  The  important 
witness  was  one  Balfry,  who  testified  that  he  had  landed  in  Quebec 
on  a  certain  day  and  was  on  his  way  to  Troy  in  search  of  work. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  May,  1849,  he  was  walking  on  the 
railroad  near  Talinadm's  crossing,  and  feeling  tired,  had  sat 
down  in  a  clump  of  bushes  to  rest.  While  there  he  saw  Talmadge 
drive  a  .stone  into  the  space  allotted  for  the  flange  of  the  wheel 
between  the  rail  and  the  planks  in  the  crossing.  Before  he  could 
^ve  the  alarm  the  accident  happened.  This  made  a  direct  case 
for  the  state,  it  V)eing  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  Phayre, 
that  he  saw  Balfrey  on  the  track  near  the  ea«t  lino  on  the 
day  in  question.  But  George  G.  Scott,  the  leader  for  tlie  defense 
had  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  save  Talmadge  from  his 
.accusers.  During  the  time  that  had  elapsed  after  the  ^tting  of 
the  grand  jury,  he  had  been  to  Quebec,  and  ascertained  at  the 
quarantme  that  no  such  person  as  Balfrey  had  landed  there  at 
xtt6  time  specified.  He  went  then  to  New  York  and  found  that  a 
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man  of  his  personal  appeaianee  had  landed  at  Castle  Garden  three 
days  after  the  accident    He  traced  him  to  Albany,  and  there 

found  him  in  comiimnication  with  Phayre.  He  had  the  evidence 
in  court  to  establish  (hat  this  was  one  of  the  most  .^hirinj?  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  judicial  murder  by  perjury  liiat  every  dis- 
graced a  calendar.  As  soon  as  the  people  s  counsel  became  con- 
vinced of  this  during  the  cross-exaramation  of  Phayre,  they 
refused  to  be  parties  to  the  infamous  outrage  on  a  citisen  of 
hitherto  unblemished  reputation.  The  following  is  the  entry  on 
the  minutes:  "The  counsel  for  the  people  having  abandoned  the 
prosecution,  the  jury  under  the  charge  of  the  court,  without  retir- 
ing, say  that  they  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty/'  This  was  done 
amid  the  plaudite  of  the  large  audience.  The  district  attorney  * 
immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  perjurer  Balfrey,  alias 
Parker,  and  Phayre.  They  were  indicted  in  February,  and  at 
the  October  Oyer.  l-SoO,  Parker  pleaded  guilty  and  acknowledged 
that  he  was  suborned  by  Phayre  and  Asher  Young.  Phayre 
pleaded  not  guilty,  but  was  convicted.  They  were  each  sentenced 
to  tpn  years.  Young,  fearing  a  trial  and  conviction  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury  on  the  confession  of  Balfrey,  committed  suicide 
by  getting  on  a  hand'Car  and  running  it  in  front  of  an  approach- 
ing; train.  He  was  stnick  and  killed  instantly.  Dod^^e.  the  dying 
engineer,  stated  that  the  accident  was  owinu;  to  tlie  speed  at 
which  he  wa.s  running  tlie  engine  at  the  time,  causing  it  to  hound 
on  the  track.  Mr.  Talmadce  was  nearly  ruined,  hnancially,  by 
this  dastardly  attempt  on  his  life,  but  sub6e<;|uently  becajnie  a 
prosperous  manufacturer  of  chemicSys  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


Tn  Trials  and  Sketches,  by  0.  ^T.  S'mith.  published  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  1858,  there  is  an  interesting  description  of  Indiana  in  the 
early  days  and  how — as  is  the  nde  in  a  new  c^mntry — technicality 
in  legiil  practice  foiled  so  often  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  punish 
the  criminals  who  congregated  there.  The  criminal  law  describ- 
ing crimes  and  prescribing  punishments,  was  strictly  construed, 
and  the  forms  of  Chitty  with  the  statutory  definitions  adhered  to, 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  justice.  On  one  occasion  the 
author  had  indicted  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse  and  the  evidence 
proved  the  animal  to  have  beeii  a  gelding.  The  variance  was  held 
fatal  on  the  trial.  In  another  case  the  indictment  charged  the 
stealing  of  a  hog,  and  the  evidence  proved  that  the  animal  was 
dead  and  dres.«ed,  hanging  upon  the  hook.  The  court  held  that  the 
variance  must  defeat  a  conviction,  as  it  wa.«  "pork"  and  should 
have  been  so  laid,  and  not  a  "hog."  Then  there  came  up  for 
trial  a  prosecution  against  a  man  for  stealing  a  uakey  of  the 
value  of  one  dollar.  The  proof  was  that  the  bird  was  dressed, 
hanging  up  in  the  smokehoase  of  the  prosecutor.  The  judge 
ruled  that  the  variance  was  fatal  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "fowl'' 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

VOL.  XLV.  40 
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Finally  a  jud.^o  was  found  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  such 
legal  nonsense.  The  cxjuntn-  was  filled  with  Indians,  friendly 
and  hostile,  when  a  gang  of  desperate  horse-thieves  from  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  reiinsvlvatn'a  and  Virjjinia.  began  to  cross  the  river 
and  steal  and  drive  away  ihe  horses  of  the  white  men  mid  Indians, 
indiscriminately.  Governor  Harrison  was  waited  upon,  and  con- 
sulted. The  settlers  were  for  lynch  law  and  hanging,  or  at  least 
whipping;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  that  the  laws  should  be 
enforced  upoTi  the  olTenders  provniled.  and  many  thieves  were 
taken  and  cniiliiicd,  ready  for  the  ^ittill^  of  the  cmirt.  At  the  next 
term,  trial  after  trial,  witJi  conviction  after  cnnviciion,  were  had, 
but  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  was  a  young,  green  lawyer, 
and  every  conviction  was  followed  with  successful  motions  in  arrest 
of  judgment  for  some  defect  in  the  indictments.  The  decisions 
gave  neither  protection  nor  Rati-factinti  to  tho  people.  The  clamor 
against  the  court  reached  the  ears  of  the  jiidiic.  and  he  resigned, 
when  Gen.  Marston  G.  Clark,  a  cousin  of  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Gark,  and  afterward  agent  for  the  Kansas  Indians,  was  by  con- 
sent appointed  judge  to  fill  the  vatiEmcy  on  the  bencn.  The  Gen- 
eral was  no  lawyer — was  raised  in  the  w^oods  of  Kentucky,  where 
there  were  no  K'lioolhoi]«e«5;  could  scarcely  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  and  wrote  name  as  large  a.s  .Tolin  Hancock's  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  lie  was  about  t^ix  feet  in  his  stock- 
ings, of  a  very  muscular  appearance — wore  a  hunting  shirt, 
leather  pants,  mocassins  and  a  fox^skin  cap,  with  a  long  cue  down 
his  back.  The  court  came  on;  Judge  Clark  on  the  bench.  The 
jail  was  full  of  horse-thieve^.  T])e  penalty  was  not  less  than 
thirty-iiitie  laslies  on  the  l)are  hncl:.  The  trrnnd  jury  returnrd 
indietrnents  against  each  of  the  prisoners.  Jud^e  Clark — "We  will 
try  John  Long  hrst,  as  he  seems  to  be  a  leader  in  this  business. 
Bring  him  into  court."  Sheriff — ^'There  he  sits;  I  brought  him 
with  me."  "John  Long  stand  up.  You  are  indicted  for  stealing 
nn  Indian  pony;  guilty  or  not  guilty?"  CJounsel— "May  it  please 
the  Court,  we  plead  in  abatement  that  his  name  is  .T(*hii  II.  Long." 
"That  makes  no  difference.  I  know  tho  man.  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient." "AVe  then  move  to  quash  the  indieluient  before  he  pleads 
in  chief."  "State  your  objections."  "First,  there  is  no  value 
of  the  horse  laid;  .^^econd,  it  is  charged  in  the  indictment  to  be 
a  horse,  when  he  is  a  gelding."  "T  know  an  Indian  pony  is 
worth  ten  dollars;  and  I  sliall  consider  that  a  :;t  ldinp:  a  horse; 
motion  fivcrniled."  Plea  of  not  guilty;  jury  iiM])anelled ;  evi- 
dence hoard:  ])ro<»f  j)o.-»itive;  verdict  guilty;  thirty-nine  lashes  ou 
his  bare  back.  Counsel — ^"We  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  charged  in  the  indictment  that  the  horse  was 
stolen  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana."  "That  I  c(»usider  a  more 
serious  objection  than  any  you  have  made  yet.  I  will  consider  it 
until  morning.  F'henfT,  adjourn  the  court,  and  keep  the  priFoner 
safe  till  the  court  mecte."    The  judge  kept  his  seat  until  the 
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sheriff  returned  from  the  jail.  "ShorifT,  at  12  o'clock  tonight  yon 
and  your  deputy  take  Long  into  the  woods,  clear  out  of  hearing, 
and  give  him  thirty-nine  lashes  on  his  bare  baek,  well  laid  on, 
put  him  in  jail  again;  say  nothin.£r.  but  bring  him  into  court 
in  the  morning."  The  order  was  (tbeyed  to  the  very  letter  and 
next  morning  Long  was  on  hand  wlion  pmiH  opened,  his  counsel 
ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place.  Judge  Clark — *'J  have  been 
thinking  of  the  motion  in  anu-t  in  the  ciuie  of  Long;  1  have  aome 
doubtB,  as  the  evidence  proved  that  he  did  steal  the  horse  in  this 
territory,  and  T  tliink  X  ought  not  to  sustain  a  motion  that  I 
understand  will  discharge  tl.e  prisoDcr  after  he  has  been  found 
guilty  by  the  jury;  hul  1  iVol  iKuind  to  grant  a  new  trial."  T>oTig, 
springing  to  his  {V-ct.  "Oh  nn.  for  heavon'-^  sake;  I  am  whijipcd 
almost  to  death  aiready!  I  discharge  my  all<irneys  and  withdraw 
their  motion.  Judge  Clark — "Clerk,  enter  the  judgment  on  the 
verdict,  and  mark  it  satisfied."  The  other  prisoners  were  brought 
up  in  succession,  and  convicted.  No  motion  to  quash,  or  in 
arrest.  w;i«  nfterward  made  The  pri.'^oner.s  were  whipped  and 
discharged,  carrying  with  them  the  ivnyc  to  nil  their  comrades. 
Not  a  horse  was  stolen  in  the  territory  for  years  afterwards. 


The  author  of  this  sketch  had  a  case  on  the  civil  side  of  an 
Indiana  court.   He  was  for  the  defendant.    It  was  proved  that 

his  client  had  promised  by  parol  to  pay  a  debt  aiM  tl;!  r  person 
owed  the  plaintiff.  "The  evidence  closed,  I  thought  1  had  him, 
and  took  up  the  statute  and  rend  to  the  as-  H  int*-  jndiro-  fi'-ni  the 
chapter  on  frauds  and  perjuri(  <:  'No  action  -hall  be  brought  to 
charge  any  person  upon  any  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  de- 
fault or  miscarriage  of  another,  unless  the  promise  is  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  to  lie  charged.'  Th"-  I  supposed  settled  the 
ca.se,  but  not  so.  Plaintiff's  coutvc] — Hand  me  that  book.  If 
the  court  please,  that  law  is  void  under  the  Constilulion  of  the 
United  States,  wliii  h  rends:  'No  stale  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  omtracls.'  I  saw  I  was  gone.  The  Court — The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  prevail ;  judgment  for 
Uie  plaintiff." 


Hockburn's  Cireuit  Journeys  show  how  they  .sometimes  got 
rid  of  these  things  in  Scotland  even  in  the  old  days.  '*An  acci- 
dent occurred  ut  Ayr  worth  being  recorded  for  the  edification  of 
the  idolaters  of  form.  A  few  hours  before  the  court  was  to  oi»en, 
the  clerk  came  to  me  with  his  hair  on  end,  and  announced  that, 
by  some  blunder,  none  of  the  proper  technical  papers  had  arrived 
from  Edinburgh.  There  were  no  original  indictments,  declara- 
tions, or  productions,  no  executions,  consequently  no  evidence 
that  any  accusod.  or  juryman,  or  prisoner,  had  been  cited  to  at- 
tend— no  anylhiiig.  I  bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  proceed  as 
if  everything  was  right,  and  cxfdained  to  all  the  counsel  who 
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were  present  for  prisoners  what  had  happened,  aivd  that  their 
objecting  could  only  end  in  the  trials  being  put  off,  and  their 
clients  MifTering  longer  imprisonment.  In  this  state  we  pio- 
ceeded  to  bi]  iness.  What  communication  tn  l:  ]  l  ice  between 
them  and  the  prLsoners  I  do  not  know,  but  everyihing  went  on  as 
usual.  Jurors  and  witnesses  attended  and  acted,  copies  were  read 
instead  of  originals,  and  nobody  could  have  suspected  that  there 
was  any  flaw.  No  circuit  could  proceed  more  quietly,  or  more 
effectively;  nor  was  any  attempt  ever  made  to  raise  any  doobl 
afterwards.  A  valuable  precedent  against  nonsense." 


There  is  poetry  ns  well  as  prose  in  the  Docket's  book.  Do 
many  lnwvoi*s  know  that  Daniel  Webster  sometimes  mnrt^^d  the 
muse;  and  is  there  anything  more  sincere  and  touciiiug  than 
these  hve  verses  to  h\»  dead  son? 

The  staff  on  which  my  years  should  lean 
;  Is  broken  ere  those  years  come  o'er  me; 

:  'S]y  funeral  rltf>s  thou  shouldst  have  se^n 

But  thou  ait  in  the  tomb  before  me. 

Thou  rearest  to  me  no  filial  stone, 
'  No  parent's  srave  with  tears  beholdest; 

•  '  Thou  art  my  ancestor,  my  son, 

!  And  standst  in  heaven's  account  the  oldest  . 

;    .  On  earth  my  lot  was  soonest  cast 

'  Thy  generation  after  mine, 

Thou  hast  thy  predecesspr  put» 
Earlier  eternity  is  thine. 

I  shoulc!  liave  set  before  thine  eyes 
The  road  to  heaven  and  showed  it  clear 
But  thou  uataiight  sprlngst  to  the  aktea 
And  leav'st  thy  teacher  lingering  here. 

Sweet  seraph,  I  would  learn  of  thee. 
And  hasten  to  partake  thy  1)1  Iss! 
And  oh!  to  thy  world  welcome  me 
Aa  flrat  I  welcomed  thee  to  this. 

And  in  the  Docket's  book  there  is  this  quaint  stanza,  which 
is  taken  from  the  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell.  It  was 
written  three  hundred  years  earlier  by  his  great  predecessor,  ^ir 
Thomas  More,  and  says  raiiipl»r'll  ''on^ht  to  make  me  thankful 
and  clieerful  in  the  oontemplatiou  of  my  large  share  of  the  good 
things  of  life." 

Some  manne  hath  goods  but  children  hath  he  none. 
Some  manne  hath  bothe.  but  he  can  get  no  bealthe; 

Some  hath  all  three,  but  up  to  Honor's  throne 
Can  he  not  creep  by  no  manner  of  steal  the. 
To  some  she  sendeth  ehlldren,  riches,  healtbe. 

Honor,  worship,  onfl  rovprnnrp  jdl  his  life. 
But  yet  she  plneheih  him  with  a  shrewish  wife. 
Be  content. 

With  such  reward  aa  fortune  hath  yon  aeat 
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Turn  Ck>MPARATivE  Law  or  Mabbiaob  and  Divobce. — Under  the  general 
editorship  of  Alexander  Wood  Hkmon,  of  Gray's  Iiin,  Barri^ter-at-Law, 
Puisne  Justice  of  the  Supieaie  CouiL  of  Ceylon,  formerly  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Mauritius  and  George  Grenvllle  PbiUimore,  B.  C.  L., 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  Barrister-at-Law.  Reprinted  from  Burge's  Com* 
mentariea  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Laws.  London:  Sweet  A  Maxw^l: 
StevenB  ft  Sons.  1910. 

This  work  ft>mi8  the  tblrd  volume  of  tlio  second  edition  of  Barge's 
CSonunentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Law,  which  deals  with  the  laws  of 

marriage  and  divorce  In  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world.  Those 
Bystems  inclnde  the*  Roman  civil  law,  the  canon  law,  the  Roman  Dutch 
law,  the  ancient  and  modern  French  law,  such  typical  modern  systems 
as  the  codes  of  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Switzerland;  the  laws  of  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States, 
and  such  Oriental  systems  as  the  Hindu  and  Mohammadan  l^ws  la  Bri^ 
Ish  India,  the  Buddhist  law  in  Burmah,  the  laws  of  China,  Japan,  Slam; 
and  the  rules  of  private  international  law.  An  regards  the  British  Domin- 
ions the  common  law  is  the  main  foundation  of  the  law  in  the  Colonies 
settled  by  Great  Britain;  the  Roman  civil  law  Is  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
France  which  still  survives  In  the  possessions  originally  French,  such  as 
the  Oontume  of  Paris  In  Quebec  and  St.  Lucia,  the  Coutume  of  Normandy 
In  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  rode  civil  in  Mauritius;  the  Roman- 
Dutch  law  continues  in  force  in  tlie  Union  of  South  Africa,  Ceylon  and 
British  Guiana;  the  law  of  Spain  (now  to  a  very  limited  extent)  in  Trini- 
dad; the  Ottoman  law  in  Cyprus;  and  the  Italian  tew  has  been  largely 
adoiited  In  Ifalta. 

This  summary  of  the  legal  systems  of  the  civilised  world  Is  taken  from 

the  preface  to  this  volimae.  Burgo*H  Commentaries  were  f\ri^t  pub- 
lished in  1838  and  soon  became  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Its  author,  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  spent  twenty  years  in  Jamaica 
for  twelve  of  which  he  was  Attorney  Qeneml*  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1829  he  acted  as  agent  of  that  Island  and  practiced  before  the  Privy 
GouBcll;  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1831  and  seems  to  have  been 
often  employed  in  cases  before  tho  English  Privy  Council  repre^ientlng 
one  side  or  the  other  in  colonial  appeal^?  A  second  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries is  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship  of  the  two 
aafhots  of  this  work  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Messrs.  Rsnton  and  Hilll- 
Imore,  with  assistant  editors  in  Canada,  Indta*  Holtend,  Australia,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  Only  two 
volumes  have  been  so  far  published,  or  at  least  this  Is  as  far  as  the  work 
has  been  seen  in  the  United  States  though  it  Is  announced  to  extend  to 
at  least  five  volxunes. 

This  volume  therefore  is  the  third  volume  of  Burge's  Commentaries* 
hut  just  why  It  is  Issued  In  this  form  It  Is  dllBcult  to  guess.  Perhaps  the 
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real  reason  ii^  that  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  one  which  is 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  jurists  tbe  world  over,  and  iB  a  subject 
of  mueli  discussion  wbenerer  lawyers  from  other  oountrlM  get  togetber. 
Not  only  the  causes  for  divorce  but  tbe  procedure  and  the  effect  ot  de- 
crees In  other  countries  are  being  thoughtfully  discussed  by  the  states- 
men and  lawyers  of  the  different  nations;  therefore,  to  have  in  one  volume 
distinct  from  the  Commentaries  the  comparative  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce  la  no  doubt  the  reason  for  the  form  which  this  volume  takes. 

Tbe  book  Is  of  course  not  the  work  alone,  as  we  bave  said,  of  tbe  gen- 
eral editors,  and  that  tbe  special  laws  have  been  stated  by  men  specially 
learned  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  their  particular  countrv-  and  under  a 
general  eilitorship,  raises  a  rirr>  nniption  that  the  work  is  juithoritative 
and  free  from  error.  The  volume  contains  over  600  pages,  is  beautifully 
printed  on  the  best  book  paper  and  is  well  indexed.  It  will  certainly 
long  remain  a  valuable  hand-book  for  tbe  study  of  tbe  laws  concerning; 
marriage  and  divorce  of  tbe  civUIied  world. 

Aw  Index  Digest  of  DBCtslONS  undeb  tue  Fkdkkai.  Safktt  Appuakcb  Acts. 
— ^Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1910. 

A  book  like  this  most  certainly  gives  a  sense  of  doubt  and  perplexity  to 
the  advorato  of  the  codification  of  all  our  laws.  Here  Is  a  Federal  statute 
on  a  very  limited  subject — Safety  Appliancos  on  Railroad  Cars.  It  really 
came  into  force  lesd  tliau  a  do/en  years  ago  uud  now  we  have  an  index 
digest  of  300  pages  to  put  tbe  inquirer  on  tbe  track  of  Judicial  deci- 
sions oonceming  a  few  pages  of  statute  law.  But,  as  pointed  out  by  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  probably  in  no  other  line  of  cases  has 
the  character  of  interstate  commerce  been  f50  thoroughly  considered,  and 
an  examination  of  this  volume  will  indicate  the  limits  to  which  the 
courts  have  gone  in  the  application  of  Federal  power  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  tbe  Constitution. 

Tbb  Amcbican  State  Refobts.— Containing  tbe  eases  of  general  value  and 

authority  subsequent  to  those  contained  In  the  ".\merican  Decisions" 
and  the  "American  Reports,"  decided  in  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  the 
s«'veral  states.  Selected,  reported  and  annotated  by  .\.  C.  FUBliAV. 
Vols.  135-136.    San  Francisco:  Bancroft-Whitney.  1911. 

Tbe  135tb  volume  of  tbls  well  known  series  of  American  State  I-.aw  em- 
braces 23  volumes  from  10  states.  The  monographic  notes  are  on  the 
subjects  of  Abandonment  and  Adverse  Possession;  Bankruptcy  and  New 
Promises  to  Fay;  Writ  of  Possession;  Fire  Insurance  and  the  Mortgage 
Clause;  Jeopardy  Provision  of  tbe  Constitution;  Judicial  Sales;  Bemoval 
of  Causes  Robbery,  and  Speclflc  Performance. 

The  notes  in  Vol.  136  are  unusually  interesting  and  valuable.  The 
principal  ones  are  tipon  Account  Stated:  Ejectment  by  an  Executor 
or  Administrator;  Admissibility  of  Evidence  Wrongfully  Obtained;  The 
Duty  of  Warehousemen  in  the  Care  of  Property;  the  Limitation  of  Actions 
on  Obligations  Made  on  or  After  Demand;  tbe  Creation  and  Con- 
veyance  of  Easements  Appurtenant;  Wbo  May  Not  Pnrcbaae  at  Judicial 
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Sales;  the  Right  of  OCQcers  of  a  Corporation  to  Compensation;  the  Vniij 
ot  a  Corporation  to  Transfer  Stock  on  Its  Books.  An  ezcelleot  example 
of  the  exliAitatt?«  cluuracter  of  tlioM  notes  U  found  In  tlie  one  to 
Chesapeake  R.  Co.  v.  Austlnr  137  Ky.  611;  which  involved  the  question 
of  the  right  of  a  passmger  on  a  railway  train  to  a  seat.  It  Is  rather 
surprising  to  find  how  often  this  question  lias  been  litiKated  in  the 
American  courts  and  how  in  theory  the  carrier  is  obliged  to  give  every 
passenger  a  seat  which  every  traveler  knows  in  practice  Is  not  done. 

The  Laws  of  Exquikd. — A  complete  statranent  of  the  whole  law  of  Eng* 

land,  by  the  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Tlalsbury,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  1885-1886.  1886-1892  and  1895-1805.  and  other 
lawyers.  Vol.  XV.  Philadelphia:  Cromarty  Law  Book  Co.  1910. 

This  volume  (the  former  ones  have  been  noticed  in  the  Review  from 
time  to  time)  contains  tho  English  Law  of  Food  and  Drugs;  Fraudulent 
and  Voidable  Conveyances;  Friendly  Societies;  Game;  Gaming  and 
Wagering;  Gas;  Gifts  and  Guarantee. 

Introdictiov  to  tiik  S^IK^^^:  or  Law: — SvsTEMATir  Si  rvky  of  tiii  T.«w 
A.ND  or  Lkgal  Sii  i>v.    By  Kakl  Garki.s,  Professor  of  L-iw  at 

Munich.  Translated  from  the  third  revised  edition  of  the  German  by 
Ar.FKRT  KororuKK,  Lecturer  on  Jurisprudence  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. With  an  iuiroduciion  by  Koscok  Pou^d,  Story  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  University.  Boston  Book  Co..  Boston.  1910. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1887,  the  present  translation  being  from 

the  third  edition  of  the  German,  is  a  small  encyclopedia  of  Jurisprudence. 
Its  aim  is  to  develop  a  theory  of  fundamental  priuf  plo^  of  legal  science 
and  to  arrange  and  classify  the  main  he;ids  of  German  law  in  accordance 
with  an  application  and  development  ot  that  theory.  The  tirst  part  will 
be  of  most  Interest  to  the  Amortcan  lawyer  and  student  as  the  second 
part  is  confined  to  an  analysis  of  the  German  law.  The  American  preface 
Is  written  by  Prof.  Roscoe  Pound  and  we  cannot  do  better  thun  quote 
from  this  to  show  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  work.  Prof.  Pound  says: 
"In  England  and  America  we  have  as  yet  no  sociological  jurisprudence 
and  no  modern  philosophical  jurisprudence.  The  ground  is  divided  be- 
tween the  analytical  and  historical  schools*  the  balance  Inclining  toward 
the  former  In  England,  where  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  gives  mani- 
fest verity  to  the  analytical  view  of  law  In  the  every^day  experience  of 
lawyers,  the  latter  in  America,  where  the  judicial  power  with  respect  to 
legislation  makes  such  a  \iew  ditilcult,  if  not  impossible.  England  has 
no  philosophical  jurist  literature  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  utilitarian  natural 
law  of  Austin's  lectures  IL  HI  and  IV.  and  the  modified  Hc«ellanlsm  of 
T.  H.  Green's  "Principles  of  Political  Obligation."  In  America  we  have 
not  a  little  eighteenth  century  natural  law  in  elementary  books  founded 
upon  Blackstone.  Otherwise,  there  is  only  the  naive  natur-l  law  of  the 
practitioner,  who  thinks  of  an  ideal  development  of  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  the  legal  order  of  the  universe,  or  the  natural  law  of  the 
historical  jurist,  who  has  been  convicted  more  than  once  of  what  Borg> 
bohm  calls,  "anonymous  natural  law;"  1.  e.,  a  notion— subconscious  it 
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msr  be-Hbat  the  principles  he  diecovers  through  hietorteel  reseu^ 
have  neceBserr  and  abadute  Talldttj  eo  that  the  law  may  develop,  bat 

cannot  reject  or  dispense  with  them.  Anglo-Antertcana  gave  one  moM 
proof  of  the  instinctive  sound  senne  which  is  a  race  characteristic,  when 
they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  metaphysical  jurisprudence 
of  the  nineteenth  century  which  professed  to  set  up  a  science  of  law  by 
deduction  from  a  few  first  principles.  Perhaps  they  show  aa  obstinate 
coosorratlsm  which  Is  no  less  characteristic  of  their  legal  thought  when 
they  continue  to  identify  all  philosophical  method  in  legal  science  with 
the  universally  discredited  Naturrecht.  Certainly  there  is  good  warrant 
for  believing  that  lack  of  philosophical  method  in  our  legal  scipnre  is 
more  than  merely  coincident  with  our  want  of  a  sociological  jurispru- 
dence. Without  a  pbilosopby  of  law,  the  historical  and  analytical  meth- 
ods win  not  lead  thereto.  The  ground  sought  to  be  covered  in  English 
by  the  text'book  on  Jurisprudence,  which  is  primarily  analytical  but 
usually  endeavors  to  make  concessions  to  the  historical  school,  is  occu- 
pied in  Germany  by  three  types  of  book:  Treatises  on  the  philosophy  of 
law,  of  which  a  notable  one  by  the  greatest  living  exponent  of  the  subject 
appeared  last  year  (Kohler,  Lehrbuch  der  Rechstphtlosophie,  1909)  jurist 
surveys  (Bniyklopadle)  and  t«ct-books  of  the  goieral  theory  of  law.  The 
first  take  up  the  philt^ophical  foundations  of  the  legal  order,  legal  eyS' 
terns,  institutions  and  doctrines,  and  the  philosophical  and  ethical  bases 
of  particular  branches  of  the  law.  The  second  aim  rather  at  a  systematic 
review  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  employing  all  three  of  the  methods  of 
jurisprudence, 'but  chiefly  the  philosophical  and  the  historical.  The  third 
treat  of  the  conception  of  law  and  the  leading  general  conception  of  a 
legal  system  chiefly  from  the  analytical  standpoint,  but  not  neglecting 
the  other  two.  Application  of  the  analytical  method  to  the  details  of  the 
legal  system  is  left  to  the  general  part  of  treatises  on  the  Pandects  or 
treatises  upon  the  Civil  Law.  An  excellent  example  of  the  third  type  of 
book  is  Sternberg's  Allgemeine  Rechtslehre  (1904).  One  of  the  beet 
of  the  class,  although  not  German,  has  been  made  available  in  Bngllsh 
through  Judge  Hastlng's  translation  of  Korkunov's  General  Theory  of 
Law.  Some  nf  the  better  examples  of  the  first  are  likely  to  be  put  into 
English  soon  through  the  Initiative  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools." 

The  Law  Applied  to  Motob  Vkiiiclks  With  a  Coli^ection  or  All  thx 
Rrrnuni!  r\>4>s.  By  Chablks  J.  Hahhitt.  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar, 
author  of  "Index-Digest  of  Massachusetts  Motor  Vehicle  Law."  With  an 
Introduction  by  Fkancib  Hustubis,  Jb.,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  Wssh- 
ington,  D.  C.  John  Byrne  A  Company.  1911. 

How  great  a  place  the  motor  car  hss  taken  in  our  every*day  life  is 

ninst  forcibly  Illustrated  by  the  appearance  of  this  large  volume  of  over 
1200  pages.  The  author  says  that  when  he  first  showed  his  manuscript 
to  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  be  was  asked,  where  did  you  get 
the  material  for  your  book,  I  thought  all  the  law  relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicles Was  to  be  found  In  the  half«dosen  pages  of  legislative  acts.  But 
he  points  out  that  the  law  governing  motor  vehicles  is  lound  not  so  much 
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in  the  laws  of  the  legislatures  but  In  the  storehouse  of  the  English 
Common  Liaw.  It  is  the  application  of  the  old  rules  to  new  conditionft 
Vut  fonu  the  piincipal  part  of  tbte  worl^  for  nalt^  ofvoy  cuie  whiok  ham 
JnTolTod  tbe  modwn  motor  ear  hae  been  deolded  in  the  last  ten  yean. 
The  work  ia  divided  into  four  parts^  as  follows:  I.  Principles  of  Jurispru- 
dence Applying  to  Motor  Veh5cle<^  rind  The  Duties  Imposed  by  Law. 
IT.  The  Law  of  Negligence  Applied  to  Motor  Vehicles.  III.  Statutes 
Declaring  tbe  "Law  ot  the  Koad,"  Definitions  of  Words  and  Terms  Used 
to  BKiffeaa  Plaeee  Set  Apart  for  Travel;  Suggeatloiis  for  Street  Traffic 
Regulations;  General  Law*  Regarding  Speed;  Sehadule  of  Statee  Havins 
Speed  Laws.  IV.  Collectloii  of  Motor  Vehicle  Caaes.  Such  a  complete^ 
worTi  as  this  is  must  be  consulted  by  every  lawyer  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  a  case  involving  tbe  rights  or  liabilities  of  motor  car  owners. 

The  Law  of  Civil  Liability  fob  Pessonai.  Injukies  by  Nluliuknce  iic 
Texas.  By  Robt.  Q.  Stbket.  District  Judge,  Galveston,  Texas.  Chicago: 
T.  H.  Flood  4fc  Company.  1911. 

This  is  a  work  of  a  local  character  but  close  examination  shows  ua 
that  it  is  well  and  carefully  written,  and  to  the  T^xn^  lawyer  who  has  a 
personal  Injury  case  to  attend  to,  It  will  be  invaluable,  and  the  lawyer 
outside  that  state  may  find  much  ol:  value  and  interest  on  tbe  subject 
treated. 

The  Com  Mi  i:(  r  m  i  <  m  k  i  I  - 1  an.  By  Tawo  Yin  Hang,  Graduate  in  Law  of 
tbe  Waseda  University.  Tokyo,  Japan;  Master  of  Law,  University  oC 

Pennsylvania,    noston:     Boston  Book  Co.  1910. 

TMs  is  number  one  of  the  law  .school  series  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  second  number,  Mr.  Lloyd's  work  on  "The  Early  Courts 
In  Pennsylvania"  was  reviewed  In  our  last  number.  The  author,  Mr. 
Tang  Tin  Kang»  Is  a  native  of  China  and  a  graduate  of  the  Waseda  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  Japan.  After  acquiring  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
English  he  spent  two  years  as  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  receiving  last  .lunc  tho  decree  of  Master  of  Iviiws.  While 
in  residence  at  tbe  university  he  made  himself  familiar  with  our  com- 
mercial law,  and  wrote  and  annotated  this  translation.  The  object  which 
he  seeks  to  accomplish  is  not  merely  to  render  accessible  to  English* 
Speaking  students  the  knowledge  of  commercial  law  of  Japan,  but  also 
to  Increase  our  knowledge  of  and  interest  In  the  commercial  codes  of 
the  civil  law.  Tbe  Commercial  Code  of  Japan  Is  based  mainly  on  tbe 
Commercial  Code  of  Germany.  At  tbe  same  time  It  contains  elements 
from  the  commereial  codes  ot  practically  all  Continental  countries,  and 
some  administrative  provlslmis  due  to  Japanese  conditions.  The  mere 
translation  of  the  text  of  a  code  drawn  by  civilians,  however  useful  to 
one  who  has  already  read  widely  in  the  civil  law,  is  of  little  use  to  a 
person  trained  only  in  the  American  and  English  law,  unless  the  notes 
are  so  arranged  as  to  answer,  in  part  at  least,  the  numerous  questions 
which  necessarily  occur  to  him.  One  class  of  the  notes,  therefore,  ac- 
companying this  translation,  Is  designed  to  answer  the  more  Important 
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of  Ikese  questions.  Further,  carrying  out  the  thought  that  one  object 
of  the  present  woiTi  is  to  increase  our  imowled^e  of  the  commercial  codes 
of  the  civil  law  gmendly,  Hr.  Yang  has  written  an  hiatorical  iBtrodiMS 
tion  designed  to  gtve  an  outline,  not  only  of  the  hlstorj  of  the  creation  of 
the  Japanese  Commercial  Code,  but  a  concise  statement  of  the  history 
and  sources  of  the  present  commercial  law  of  Continental  Europe.  With 
the  same  object  In  view  he  has  also  placed  in  the  notes  information  in 
regard  to  aualagous  provislouB  in  European  codes.  Finally,  as  the  Jap- 
aneae  code  Itself  is  avowedly  based  mainly  on  the  German  Commercial 
€ode,  where  differences  Mist  which  may  interest  the  student  of  comparac 
Uve  law  the  exact  provisions  of  the  German  Code  are  given  in  full  in 
the  notes. 

Plblicatio-ns  or  the  Seldex  Society,  Vol.  24;  Yeab  Books  or  Bdwabo  II, 
Vol.  V;  Eybe  of  Kest,  6  and  7;  Edward  II,  A.  D.  1313-1314.  Vol.  I. 

,  Edited  by  the  Lite  Frldkrick  William  Maitla.M),  Downing  Professor 
of  the  J^iws  ot  England,  Canibiidge,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barii;iter-at-I^w; 
the  late  LEVESoar  Wuxiam  Vebnon  Habcoi  kj.  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 

Law,  and  William  CRAcnocK  Bollanv,  of  I.incoln's  l?in,  nntl  the  North 
Eastern  Circuit.  Barrlster-at-Law.    Londuu.    Bernard  (^iiui itch.  U'lu. 

An  Eyre  in  English  mediaeval  law  was  a  court  of  specially  commis- 
sioned royal  jutstlceii  sent  on  clrculL  or  in  ilinere,  that  is  to  say  they 
were  Justices  itinerant  or  *'in  eyre"  and  the  prototype  of  the  later  cir^ 
cult  system.  Am  representatlTes  of  the  crown  and  connecting  links  be* 
tween  the  local  and  central  courts  and  administration  the  Justices  in 
Eyre  had  great  i>o\vers.  Their  commiRsion  entitled  them  "tenere  omnia 
plaritn"  and  couiproliendf^*!  all  Jmlichil  commissions.  In  partlculnr  they 
were  to  act  upon  axi  yleaa  uum  local  juries  and  a^isizes;  pleas  ol  the 
Crown;  and  make  gaol  delivery.  All  this  Judicial  business,  however, 
was  more  a  means  to  an  end  than  an  end  itself.  The  great  object  of  an 
Byre  seems  to  have  been  the  levying  of  as  many  fines  as  possible  and 
the  articles  of  the  Eyre,  or  directions  as  to  what  was  to  be  looked  into, 
gave  opportunity  "fur  extracting  an  amercement  from  somebody,  or 
driving  souie  one  to  make  flue  with  the  King."  Little  wonder  that  the 
coming  of  the  Justices  in  Byre  wsa  looked  upon  as  a  visitatiim  not  to 
be  endured  oftater  than  once  in  sevm  years  or  that  when,  in  1233,  the 
Justices  itinerant  were  sent  to  Cornwall  the  people  fled  to  the  woods  In 
fear  of  them.  The  great  thirteenth  century  chronicler,  Matthew  Paris, 
kii' •v  V  fieioor  he  was  writing  when  referring:  to  the  justices,  be  says: 
"Under  pretense  of  justice  they  collect  wealth  without  end  for  the  needs 
of  the  Ung." 

The  Selden  Society  has  done  well  to  undertake  the  publication  In  two 
volumes  of  the  great  Eyre  of  Kent  of  6  and  7  Edward  n  (1213-1314),  as 

volume  V  of  the  series  of  Year  Books  of  Edward  II.  The  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive Eyre  report  fnr  Fdwnrd  II's  reign  was  noted  in  connection 
with  the  published  year  booits  but  no  means  of  supplying  this  lack  was 
apparent  until  the  discovery  by  Professor  Maltland.  in  the  University 
Ubrary  at  Cambridge,  of  a  manuscript  of  the  present  document.  After 
Professor  Maltland's  death  a  rough  transcript  which  he  had  made  of  the 
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record  came  into  the  bands  of  the  society  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
council  to  bave  it  edited,  translated,  and  published  as  one  of  the  Year 
BookA  Series.  The  difficult  work  of  editing  and  translating  was  en- 
tnuted  to  a  scholarly  barrlater,  Mr.  Leveaon  William  Vernon  Ibreourt, 
who  brought  to  light  fifteen  additional  maniucripto  of  tiie  Eijre,  most 
of  which  were  hotter  than  the  original  manuscript  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor ^Tnitlarir],  Mr.  Harcourt  collated  these  different  versions  and 
prepared  a  portion  of  the  revised  text  during  190S  and  the  spring  of 
1909,  but  his  sudden  death  made  It  necessary  to  secure  another  editor. 
In  this  dUBcttlt  task  the  society  was  fortunate  In  obtaining  the  scholarly 
services  of  another  barrister.  Mr.  William  Craddock  BoUand  of  Lin> 
coin's  Inn.  Continuing  the  work  of  Mr.  Harcourt  in  collating  various 
sources  of  Information,  making  a  further  revision  of  the  text,  translating 
the  record  into  English,  compiling  a  calendar  of  jnrors  and  bailiffs  and 
indexes  of  matters  and  of  names,  and,  last  but  not  least,  writing  a 
learned  and  interesting  introduction  to  Vol.  I  of  over  one  hundred  pages, 
Mr.  Bolland  has  shown  remarkable  Industry  and  ability  as  an  editor  and 
translator  of  a  great  legal  record. 

Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  121.'',  and  lasting,  with  one  fnt^r- 
mlsslon,  for  a  whole  year  It  would  seem  as  if  this  Eyre  were  the  longest 
ever  holden  in  mediaeval  England.  The  business  transacted  was  enor- 
mous because  of  the  fact  that  no  Justices  In  Eyre  had  sat  in  ICent  for 
twenty  years  and  pleas  of  all  kinds  had  accumulated.  Thus  a  great 
variety  of  Information  is  offered  to  the  studMit  of  English  legal  InstitU'* 
tlons  and  much  additional  light  i-^  rast  on  methods  of  procedure  and 
punishment.  The  first  volume  of  the  Eyre,  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, contains  the  preliminary  proceedings  oi  the  court,  pleas  of  the 
Crown,  actions  of  attaint,  and  actions  of  trespass,  in  addition  to  the 
Introduction  and  critical  material  already  referred  to.  The  purely  cItU 
actions  are  to  appear  In  a  subseauent  volume  which  will  be  eagorly 
looked  for. 

Canterbury  was  a  crowded  city  at  the  opening  of  the  Eyre  for  in 
accordance  with  the  King's  writ  the  sheriff  of  Kent  had  summoned  thither 
''archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  prlors»  earls,  barons,  knights  and  all  free* 
]l<dder8  of  your  county,  and  also  from  every  villa  four  law'worthy  men 
and  the  reeve,  and  twelve  law>wortby  men  from  every  borough  through- 
out  the  whole  of  your  bailiwick,  as  well  as  all  others  who  are  wont  and 
bounden  to  give  their  attendance  before  the  justices  in  Eyre."  This 
meant  a  great  concouree  of  people  for  the  sessions  of  the  court  and  it 
was  In  the  hearing  of  all  these  that  on  Sunday  the  octave  of  the  Nativity 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  (July  1st)  of  1218,  Blr  Hervey  de  Staunton,  the 
chief  of  the  justices,  caused  the  royal  commisslott  of  appointment  of 
Justices  in  Eyre  to  be  read.  The  sheriflf  of  Kent  was  then  called  on  to 
produce  his  writ  of  summons,  which  he  did.  Next  the  chief  Justice  com- 
manded the  sheriff  to  surrender  his  wand  of  office  which  having  done 
he  was  "charged  in  the  name  of  the  King  that  well  and  faithfully  he 
should  acquit  himself  of  all  tilings  tiiat  belonged  to  his  ofBce;  preserv- 
ing secret  as  well  the  couasti  of  the  King  of  their  own,  and  due  obedl* 
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ence  giving  to  their  commands  during  tbe  Eyre,  God  helping  him."  His 
wand  was  then  returned  to  him  and  his  clerks  or  deputies  were  charged 
and  Bwoni  In  like  manner.  Alao  Inquliy  waa  made  aa  to  all  aberlifa  and 
corooera  in  tke  oountr  of  Kent  aince  tbe  laat  Byre  and  vbetlier  tbej  or, 

in  case  of  death,  their  heirs  and  executors  were  present  at  court  Tke 
previous  sheriffs  since  20  Edward  I  (1292-129;^)  were  all  present  or  repre- 
sented. Some,  however,  could  not  produce  their  rolls  seemingly  and 
were  put  in  the  Bherifl's  custody  and  their  lands  seized  into  the  King  h 
hand.  Tker  were  to  produce  their  rolls  the  next  day  If  poaslble.  Heira 
who  coald  not  produce  rolls  were  to  have  both  lands  and  chattela  aeiaed 
by  the  sheriff.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
oners of  the  county  and  their  heirs  and  executors.  Any  such  that  did 
not  appear  when  called  were  to  be  arrested  by  the  sheriff,  their  lands 
and  tenements  seized,  and  their  wives  and  children  ousted.  Tbe  county 
waa  to  be  responsible  for  any  coroners  who  possessed  neither  landa» 
tenementSp  nor  heirs,  seeing  that  the  county  had  diosen  such  at  its 
peril.  Some  Injustice  waa  likely  to  result  in  the  case  of  such  stringent 
regulations  as  would  ai>rp»ar  from  the  fnilowirp  pns«Hpre  from  the  Eyre: 
"And  upon  this  the  guardian  ol"  an  infant  within  age  that  was  the  heir  of 
a  coroner  alleged  that  the  rolls  of  the  Infant's  father  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  woman  that  was  his  ezeoutriz;  and  so,  she  not 
being  then  present,  command  was  glvMi  to  the  sheriff  to  seise  her 
lands  and  chattels  and  arrest  her  person,  and  bring  her  up  the  next  day 
to  deliver  the  rolls.  It  was  said,  however,  by  the  Serjeants  that  this 
distress  was  not  rightly  ordered,  seeing  that  she  had  had  no  day  as- 
signed by  public  proclamation  for  her  appearance  before  the  justices." 
The  rolls  of  tbe  sheriffs  and  coroners  having  been  produced  and  exam- 
ined the  Justices  had  them  sealed  and  returned  to  their  ownera.  There  also 
appeared  those  who  held  by  barony,  per  iKoronkm,  and  asked  to  haTS 
their  attendance  recorded  in  view  of  the  summons.  Among  these  barons 
wa.s  the  arvut  Earl  of  Oxford  who,  the  record  says,  "came  and  made 
his  general  attorney  by  bill  and  was  received.  But  the  justices  said  that 
this  was  of  grace." 

The  next  step  in  tbe  preliminary  proceedlnss  waa  that  the  Juatloea 
made  four  cries  or  proclamations.  The  first  of  these  forbade  the  pros- 
ence  within  twelve  leagues  of  Canterbury  of  "all  those  who  were  at- 
tainted of  conspiracies  or  of  maintenance  of  faipe  plRinf.s  in  the  last 
Eyre,  or  afterwards  before  Sir  Roger  Braba^on  and  his  companion  Jus- 
tices of  Trailhaston  in  the  said  county"  during  the  continuance  of  the 
BJyre.  Should  such  persons  be  parties  to  some  plea  they  ooold  present 
themselves  to  justices  and  be  delivered  and  return  the  name  day*  The 
second  proclamation  was  "that  no  market  or  fair  should  be  held  in  the 
said  county  durlntr  the  continuance  of  the  Kyre,  save  only  in  the  City 
of  Canterbury. '  The  third  prohibited  the  holding  of  any  court  or  county 
court  during  the  Eyre  save  because  of  some  plea  of  land  under  writ 
of  right  patent*  or  for  appeala  In  the  county  court  The  fourth  forbade 
any  to  let  houses  in  the  city  to  persons  who  had  come  to  attend  the 
Eyre.  The  reaaon  or  unreason  of  these  four  proelamatlona  is  well  es* 
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plained  in  the  introductton.  That  all  of  them  were  strictly  enforced  Is 

open  tn  qupsffon  The  balHffs  and  coroners  of  feudal  franchises  were  next 
called  on  to  present  their  rolls  and  were  dealt  with  as  others  had  been. 
Ail  this  seems  to  have  taken  place  the  first  day,  which  must  have  been 
a  butf  one. 

With  tiie  second  day  the  Important  bualneu  of  aeleeting  Juriea  for 
the  hmdredfl  and  half  hundreds  of  Kent  began  and  continued  with  some 

Interruptions  for  almost  a  week.  The  Capitula  Itineris  or  Articles  of  the 
Eyre  were  then  delivered  to  the  dozens  or  juries  of  the  hundreds  and 
they  were  bidden  to  report  on  all  matters  coniained  therein.  The  net 
of  the  King's  justice  was  long  and  close  meshed  and  hard  to  escape 
from  as  these  proceedings  show.  The  presentments  and  the  ensuing 
trials  and  ponlshmMits  constitute  a  remarkable  record  of  mediaeval 
crime.  The  Pleas  of  the  Crown  cover  one  hundred  pages  of  the  printed 
record  and  Include  over  two  hundred  cases  or  an  averae:e  of  ten  a  year 
for  the  twenty  years.  Considering  that  a  number  of  these  preseutments 
have  to  do  with  accidents  and  involve  the  '  deudand"  or  instrument  of 
death,  which  to  forfeited  to  the  crown,  the  extent  of  crime  In  Kent  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  Tory  great.  Many  of  the  crimes  are  most 
brutal,  however,  and  many  of  the  punishments  equally  so.  As  an  Inters 
estlng  example  of  mediaeval  crime  the  following  entry  might  be  cited: 

"While  Roger  of  Marshborough  and  Peter  Maynard  of  Wincheslsea  were 
quarrelling  within  the  borough  of  Orlestone,  the  aforesaid  R.  struck  that 
■same  Peter  upon  the  head  with  a  certain  bow,  and  tlie  said  P.  attempted 
to  strike  the  said  R.:  and  upon  this  rame  up  one  lieglnald  of  Ashbourne 
and  Hugh  Adam,  his  arms-bi^rer;  and  this  R.  ordered  the  said  Hugh  to 
shoot  the  said  P.  In  obedience  to  which  order  the  said  Hugh  pierced  P. 
with  a  certain  barbed  arrow,  so  that  on  the  third  day  thereafter  he.  the 
said  P..  did  die.  And  the  aforesaid  R.  and  H.  did  immediately  ilee;  and 
the  Jurors  suspected  them,  etc.,  so  let  them  be  exacted  and  outlawed.  They 
had  no  chattels,  neither  was  the  borough  reqponslble  for  them,  seeing  they 
were  strangers." 

That  technical  pleading  was  a  part  of  mediaeval  criminal  law  Is  seen 

In  connection  with  a  long  and  complicated  case  of  appeal  of  felony  by 
a  certain  Felicia  to  which  the  defendant's  lawyer  replies  as  follows: 

"Sir  .  .  .  she  speaks  In  her  appeal  of  "ten  feet  from  the  steps." 
Now  this  is  uo  certain  laying  of,  the  place,  for  wh^t  she  says  might  mean 
ten  feet  to  the  west  or  ten  feet  to  the  south  or  ton  feet  to  the  east;  and 
by  reason  of  this  omission  also  we  claim  abatement  of  the  appeal.  And 
yet  again,  in  alleging  that  Richard  struck  her  husband  on  the  head  with  a 
certain  sword  called  a  "brooch,"  she  doss  net  describe  the  matter  of  which 
the  Made  thereof  'vns  made,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  etc.;  by  reason  of 
which  further  omission  we  claim  abatement.  And  then,  once  more.  Sir, 
Fellca  says  that  Richard  wounded  her  husband  on  the  right  side  of  his 
jaw.  Now  this  Is  an  uncertain  and  Insufficient  laying  of  the  place  of  the 
wound.  She  ought  to  have  said  it  was  two  inches  or  three  Inches  from  the 
brow  or  from  the  neck  or  from  the  right  ear;  and  so  for  this  omission  also 
we  claim  abatement  of  the  appeal." 

The  exceptions  taken  above  would  hardly  command  weiglit  In  a  mod- 
em EhigUsh  trial  for  murder  but  would  be  of  great  moment  in  American 
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trlalB.  Why  shoold  the  Amerlcsn  crlmlnBl  procedure  be  mediaeval  when 

the  English  have  made  theirs  modern  and  rational? 

Space  forbids  further  citations  of  Crown  Pleas,  though  many  are  of 
great  Interest  and  value.  They  are  loUowed  in  the  record  by  an  im- 
portant case  of  attaint,  which  seems  to  have  been  decided  less  accord- 
Ing  to  justice  than  In  conformity  with  the  King**  wish  that  one 
of  the  parties  obtain  the  verdict  "according  lo  law."  A  few  pleas  of 
trespass  c]o?e  the  first  Tcduniie  of  this  interesting  record  of  royal  JustlSt. 
The  index  is  good  but  has  one  or  t'wo  important  omissions  such  as  "sanc- 
tuary cases,"  Fcvoral  of  which  are  recorded  l)ut  not  one  is  indexed  under 
sanctuary.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Holland's  editing  Is  so  thorough 
and  scholarly  as  to  be  above  reproach  and  should  he  a  model  to  Ameri* 
can  editors  of  legal  records. 

A  Concise  Law  Dictionaky  of  Words.  Piikases  and  MAxnfs.  By  Fred- 
KBiCK  Jesup  STIM8UN.  Revised  edition  by  Habvky  Cobtlandt  VooBHxra. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  ft  Company.  1911. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Stimwm's  Law 
Glossary.  Its  nsefulness  to  students  of  the  law  and  especially  to  those 

who  encounter  phrases  common  in  the  older  treatisw  and  reports,  will 
now  be  extended  by  this  new  edition,  which  rnntains  some  two  thousand 
words  and  phrases  not  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  volume.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Voorhees,  a  writer  of  good  reputation,  bas  wisely  kept  much  of  Mr. 
Stimson's  style  and  arrangement. 

The  else  of  the  volume  Is  a  saving  grace  In  this  day  of  bulky  lexicons. 
The  common  phrases  which  the  good  English  dictionaries  define,  are 
omitted.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  cyclopedia  of  legal 
term.<^.  The  ( opious  citations  to  be  found  in  the  recent  dictionaries,  have 
very  properly  been  left  out — only  the  more  important  definitions,  sub- 
jects of  possible  controversy,  are  so  fortified.  A  useful  list  of  abbrevl< 
atlons  In  law  booln.  Is  given,  but  It  should  not  have  been  placed  In  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  choice  selection  of  phrases,  the  terse  styl«  of 
definition,  and  its  freedom  from  bullclness  assure  the  volume  A  welcome 
place  in  every  practitioner's  library. 

TuK  Law  or  Fi5 m  dllk.nt  Co,\vi;vanckb.  By  Melville  Madison  Biqklow. 
With  editorial  notes  by  Kbxt  Ki^owlton.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  A 
Company.  1911. 

The  effect  of  recent  legislation,  particularly  of  the  Bankrupt^  Law, 

on  fraudulent  conveyance??,  hnr,  not  left  the  principles  povemin^  them 
devoid  of  interest,  though  as  It  is  said  by  the  editor  in  his  preface 
to  this  volume,  the  legislation  has  rendered  "such  discussion  in  a  meas- 
ure academic."  After  preparing  his  excellent  treatise  on  estoppel,  Dean 
Bfgelow  published  two  volumes  on  Fraud,  the  first  dealing  with  Deceit, 
the  second  with  Circumvention.  This  treatise  on  Fraudulent  Conveyances 
grew  out  of  the  volume  on  Deceit,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a  second 
edition.  The  original  text  is  very  larpely  preserved,  but  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  and  the  whole  has  been  rearranged.  The  annota- 
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ttonB  are  more  copious  and  comprehenBlve,  and  have  been  brouglit  to  date. 
Frequent  referencea  are  made  to  the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Laws, 
•ad  an  able  dttcnsslon  of  their  proTlsions  as  to  Itaudulent  conveyances 
!s  given  In  the  text 

"Ohscknt"*  Li  1  iJiA  :  t  ki;  and  Consm  i  r  i ioxat.  Law.    By  THEODOBE  ScBBOB- 
D£ii.   Privately  printed.   New  York.  1911. 

"Not  pubii  hrd  to  Sell,  but  for  :Mis.sionary  Work  Among  Leaders  of 
Thn>!eht  ■'  This  inscription  on  the  leaflet  accompanying  this  volume  is 
sure  to  attract  attentiou.  In  a  day  of  commercialized  Inw  books,  one 
approaches  with  favor  an  author  whose  Interest  is  great  enough  to 
print  a  book  privately  for  free  distribution. 

While  the  volume  is  addressed  to  judges  and  lawyers,  it  has  plenty* 
to  interest  the  layman.  Its  thesis  is  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pres* 
ent  statutes  against  obscene  literatuire — ^the  establishment  of  which  de- 
pends less  on  the  application  of  principles  of  constitutional  law  than  on  a 
revolution  !n  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  sex  modesty.  As  a  plea 
for  sex  education,  the  hook's  function  Is  more  social  than  legal.  VClih 
those  Interested  persons  who  are  not  so  over-sated  with  respectability 
as  ft)  oppose  etTorts  to  reform  false  conventions  in  social  relations,  the 
book  will  find  much  favor. 

In  &pite  of  its  forcible  expressions  of  clever  ideas,  the  ccmstltutlonal 
phases  of  the  dlscusBlon  are  not  altogether  convincing.  The  contention 
that  the  constitutionality  of  laws  directed  against  literature  as  obscene  Is 
"not  only  undecided  but  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  even  an  adverse 
dictum"  seems  startling  at  first,  but  the  argument  supporting  it  inclines 
to  conviction.  It  is  more  certain  that  at  common  law,  no  literature  was 
branded  "obsccae."  The  unconstitutionality  is  then  based  on  five  con- 
tentions: 

1.  The  federal  laws  are  void  because  Congress  in  its  control  of  the 
mails  and  of  interstate  commerce,  has  no  expressed  or  implied  power  to 
determine  what  are  mailable  Ideas,  for  both  Ipterstate  and  Intrastate  com^ 
mnnlcation. 

2.  Such  laws  are  void  under  the  constitntlcmai  prohibition  against  the 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

3.  They  violate  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  "due  process  of  !nw" 
in  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  their  application,  and  in  providing  for 
Jodicially  cunstruclive  crimes. 

4.  They  violate  the  constitutional  guarantee  ugumst  ex  post  facto 
laws. 

5.  They  violate  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  making  Juries  to  be  Judges  of  the  law. 

The  argument  supporting  these  contentions  is  enforced  with  frequent 
Italics — numerous  casp?  are  cited  from  the  reports,  nnd  much  time  Is 

ifjent  In  re\  i«' •.  In><  the  liistory  of  the  law  on  obscene  literature.  A  reader 
of  the  book  may  not  be  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  these  legal  con- 
tentions, but  he  will  be  inipre.'^sed  by  the  argument  on  the  psychological 
phase  of  the  subject,  and  Inasmuch  as  it  will  arouse  interest  and  direct 
thought,  the  mission  of  the  author  of  the  book  will  be  partially  achieved. 
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A  TRIAL  FOR  MURDER  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Crime. 

On  March  18,  1910,  John  Innos  Nisbct.  aged  44,  and  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Stobswood  Colliery  Company, 
took  the  train  to  the  colliery,  carrying  with  him,  as  it  was 
his  custom  to  do  once  a  week,  a  bag  containing  the  wages 
to  be  paid  to  the  workmen.  At  a  way  station  a  railroad 
porter  discovered  his  dead  body  under  a  seat  of  the  rail- 
road carriage.  A  number  of  bullet  wounds  were  in  his 
head,  and  everything  indicated  a  brutal  murder.  No  trace 
of  the  nmrdercr  was  foiiiul.  hut  several  wooks  later  one 
John  Alexander  Dickman  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  After 
a  long  examination  before  tlie  magistrates,  ho  was  eon- 
victed  for  trial,  and  at  the  next  assizes  for  Northumberland, 
held  at  the  City  of  Newcastle-Upon-Tyne,  he  was  indicted 
for  the  murder. 

The  Opening  of  the  Trial. 

The  trial  opened  on  July  4,  1910,  before  Lord  Coleridge, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench  at  eleven  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  (the  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Par- 
sons, 0.  B.),  the  Under  Sheriff  (Mr.  £.  G.  Harvey),  and 
the  Sheriff  of  Newcastle  (Mr.  W.  B.  Armstrong).  The 
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Grown  was  represented  by  Mr.  E.  l^dal  Atidnson,  K.' 

and  Mr.  C.  F.  Lowenthal.  For  the  prisoner  tliere  appeared 
Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  K.  C,  and  Lord  William  Percy,  in- 
structed by  Mr.  J']dward  Clark,  Solicitor. 

The  prisoner,  John  Alexander  Dickinan,  was  described 
in  the  calendar  as  a  {Secretary,  45  years  ot  age,  and  of 
superior  education.  When  his  name  was  called,  the  pris- 
oner entered  the  dock  aeeompanied  by  two  warders.  Upon 
entering  the  dock  he  had  a  brief  conversation  with  Mr.  fid- 
ward  Clark,  his  solicitor.  Mrs.  Bickman  occupied  a  seat 
behind  the  dock. 

The  Clerk  said: 

John  Alexandcfr  Dickmftn,  the  ebarge  agalnBt  you  In  tbis  ladlctment  is 
tbAt  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  in  the  present  year,  you  felonloiiaty,  wilfully, 
and  of  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder  John  Innes  Nlshet.  Do 

you  plnad  .eriillty  or  not  e^tiHty? 

Prisoner  (in  a  firm  voice):    Not  guilty,  my  lord. 

Before  the  case  was  opened  the  prisoner  was  provided 

with  a  seat  in  the  dock.  A  warder  sat  on  each  side  of  him. 

Thk  Ckovvn  CouNsiiL  s  Openino. 

Iff.  Tindal  Atkinson,  K,  C,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
Crown,  in  a  speech  of  about  one  hour,  told  the  jury  that  the 

murder  in  question  was  committed  by  some  one  in  a  third  class  c(nniMtrt> 
ment  on  a  train  that  left  Newcastle  at  10:27  In  the  morning  of  Friday, 
March  18.  The  train  arrived  at  Alnmouth  at  six  minutes  past  12.  At 
Alnraouth  the  decpased  wns  found  by  t\  porter  who  op*>ntM!  the  rariS.ige 
door,  lying  under  one  of  the  seats  of  tlie  ran  iat;»'.  where  he  had.  no  doubt, 
been  pubhed  by  Ihe  murderer.    There  wan  iio  (lUestion  that  this  man  was 

murdered.  He  was  found  with  Ave  hullet  wounds  in  his  head.  Four  of 
the  hullets  had  been  recoTered,  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  doctor* 

one  of  those  bullet  wounds  was  sufficient  to  have  caused  instant  death. 

The  question  wh1(  h  the  jury  bad  to  determine  was  a  very  solemn  one 
indeed — whether  pilsoner  was  or  wn'^  not  the  man  who  murdrred  the 
deceased,  it  was  a  case,  as  they  would  hnd  out,  entirely  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  They  would  know  that  eircumstanttal  evidence  might  be  the 
weakest  of  all  evidence  upon  which  to  convict  a  person  of  a  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  the  strongest  possible  testimony  in  bringing- 
home  a  crime  to  a  prisoner.  He  wns  quite  sure  that  they  would  give  the 
closest  attention  to  the  evidence.  Tlie  i  ;ise  was  a  i>ecullar  one.  and  one  that 
would  require  their  closest  attention,  as  every  single  fact  was  important. 
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If  they  were  eatlefled  after  careful  and  due  consideration  of  tke  evidence^ 
tbat  tbe  primner  was  the  person  who  committed  this  murder,  he  need 
hardly  say  that  they  would  not  shrink  from  giving  their  verdict  accord- 
ingly. 

He  would  tell  them  shortly  the  history  of  this  caBe.  The  deceased  man. 
John  Inn^s  Xesblt.  v:n5  omploycd  nt  the  time  nf  his  death  as  a  clerk  nnd 
bookkrf'ptT  by  th*'  Stol  sv- oml  Colliery  C<)uip;in>  .  He  was  a  marrlcui  man, 
44  vearri  of  age.  ;in(i  ;ilu)ut  r'eet  4  Inches  in  height.  He  was  of  slight 
build,  and  wore  a  uiouitat  he  and  also  gold  spectacles.  His  duty  as  clerk 
to  this  colliery  company  was.  on  every  alternate  Friday,  to  go  from  New- 
castle to  a  place  called  Widdrlngton.  which  was  on  the  railway  line  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  AJnmouth.  It  was.  he  thought,  the  fourth  station 
from  Alnmouth.  and  was  23  miles  from  Newcastle.  He  usually  went  by 
the  train  that  left  Newcastle  for  Alnmouth  at  10:27  a.  m.  On  March  18 
last  he  received  a  ch*>qn€>  from  his  employers  on  Llovds  Bank  for  the 
sum  of  £^?70  Uc  took  with  him  to  the  bank  a  leather  bag,  which 

had  a  lot  k  atlachcd  to  it.  In  whlrh  to  place  and  carry  the  money.  He 
called  at  Lloyds  Bank  that  morning,  lashed  the  cheque,  and  received  231 
sovereigns.  206  half-sovereigns.  £35  Ss.  In  silver,  and  20s.  6d.  In  copper, 
maldng  the  total  of  £370  9s.  6d.  The  gold  was  contained  In  three  canvas 
bags,  the  silver  in  paper  bags,  and  the  copper  In  brow^  paper  parcels.  It 
would  to  shown  that  the  bags  In  use  at  the  bank  comprised  bags  marked 
"No.  1  Lambton,"  "I^loyds,"  and  "Nortli -Eastern  Bank";  and  it  was  impor- 
tant that  They  ?:hon!f!  br^nr  thnt  in  mind,  because  <5ub?<»nuently  they  would 
hear  that  therr-  v,;is  found  on  ilic  prisoner  a  tjiiantity  of  Kohl  in  a  ranvas 
bag  that  was  ni;ukcd  "Lambton  No.  1."  With  this  money  in  his  bag,  the 
deceased  man  ioft  the  bank. 

The  next  that  was  seen  of  him  was  seen  by  a  man  called  Raven,  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who  knew  the  prisoner  well  by  sight,  and  bad  seen 
him  during  many  years.  This  man  Raven  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
passageway — ^he  had  no  doubt  he  wss  speaking  to  a  good  many  who  knew 
Newcastle  station  wr-U — leading  from  thnf  part  of  the  station  used  for  the 
Tynemouth  tratRc  to  the  brnnder  part  of  the  station.  Tie  was  close  lo  a 
^rit<-  numbered  "No.  4."  I^ooking  up  the  passageway  towards  the  Tyne- 
mouth part  of  the  station  there  w:i3  "No  4"  gate  on  the  right,  and,  polng 
behind  a  cigar  divan,  there  another  gate  called  "No.  5."  Raven  was 
standing  at  the  end  of  that  pass;igeway.  near  No.  4  gate,  and  he  would  tell 
them  that  as  he  stood  there  he  saw  the  deceased  man  and  the  prisoner — 
he  had  no  doubt  about  the  Identity  of  the  prlsoner^walklng  together  from 
the  direction  of  tbe  third-class  refreshment  room  down  the  passageway. 
They  passed  bim  quite  close,  and  be  said  that  If  it  had  not  been  that  the 
prlf^oner  was  with  the  de^'eaped,  he  r.onld  have  spoken.  Prisoner  and  de- 
ceased passed  round  into  the  \"o.  4  !.;ate,  wiiidi  wn^  then  open,  and  pro- 
reeded  behind  tbe  cipar  divan,  at  \vlii(  li  jioint  he  lost  sight  of  them.  That 
waa  their  way  to  the  No.  platform,  at  which  waa  standing  the  10:27 
train,  by  which  deceased  proposed  to  leave  Newcastle. 

Tha  10:87  train  from  Newcastle  consisted  of  an  engine  and  four  long 
carriages,  bogey*wheel  carriages.  The  first  carriage  consisted  largely  of 
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luggage  accommodation,  with  soidp  three  third-class  conipanments.  The 
next  carriage  consisted  of  a  third-cla^  compartment  at  eacii  end.  and  a 
flrst-class  compartment  in  th«  middle.  The  third  carriage  was  composed 
entirely  of  thlrd-claas  compartments,  and  the  fourtli  of  smne  third* 
dasB  compartmente  and  accommodation  for  luggage.  These  were  the  four 
vehicles  composing  the  train.  lie  1)eHeved  there  were  two  carriages  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  train  that  were  not  attached  to  thf»  train  and  were 
not  intended  to  be  attached  to  it.  As  he  had  told  them,  iiaveu  saw  these 
two  men  together;  proceeding  undoubtedly  towards  the  No.  5  platform. 
This  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  train  started.  The  next  thing  was 
seen  by  a  man  named  Hepple,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  train,  and  who 
wns  L;tanding  at  t!ie  open  door  of  a  compartment  of  a  carriage  on  thf  train. 
There  :vas  no  donbt  ai>onf  the  compartninit,  for  he  stated  that  tliere  was 
in  it  a  picture  of  Braucepeth  Castle.  It  had  since  been  ascertained  that 
tliat  was  the  only  compartment  in  which  there  was  a  ptctnre  of  Brauce- 
peth Castle,  and  tliat  that  compartment  was  the  third  of  the  third  carriage. 
He  was  standing  there  when  he  saw  the  prisoner,  whom  he  knew  well, 
walking  with  another  man  •^hom  he  did  not  kno\i .  l)i:t  whom  he  described 
as  a  Mghtly-built  man;  ;'-nd  that  they  w  ould  h'-ar  a  as  a  fair  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  deceased.  He  had  his  face  to  the  train,  and  he  saw  the  tv.-o  men 
proceed  to  the  head  of  the  train.  The  last  he  saw  of  them  was  when  one 
of  them  had  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door  of  a  compartment  close 
to  the  head  of  the  train.  Hepple  turned  away  and  walked  a  little  distance 
forward,  and  when  ho  turned  round  3;;aln  the  men  had  disappeared.  The 
next  piece  of  evldenre  was  that  given  by  a  man  called  Hall.  Hall  was 
in  company  with  a  man  called  Spink,  and  they  were  passengers  by  this 
trala.  They  bad  selected  their  compartment  and  had  got  into  it.  The  door 
was  closed,  hut  Hall  had  his  head  out  of  the  window.  That  was  the  second 
ciHnpartmevtt  of  the  three  third-class  compartments  of  the  first  carriage. 
Hall  had  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  coming  towards  him  tr  o 
men.  One  he  knew,  and  the  other  he  did  not  know.  The  one  he  Icnev. 
was  the  deceased.  He  knew  him  well,  and  was  on  speaking  terms  with 
him.  He  saw  these  two  men  go  to  the  compartment  which  was  next  to 
his,  farther  from  the  engine.  So  Raven  saw  the  two  men  practically 
coming  to  the  end  of  No.  5  platform.  A  moment  afterwards  they  had 
Hepple  speaking  to  seeing  the  prisoner  and  another  man,  whose  general 
dnsrrlptinn  tallied  with  that  of  the  defeased;  and,  :'.lmost  at  the  time  that 
Heppl'^  wn«  watching  these  two  men  Roing  towards  the  head  of  the  train, 
they  had  liall  speaking  to  seeing  two  men  near  the  head  of  the  train,  one 
of  whom  he  identified  as  the  deceased.  He  (Counsel)  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  Ha]l'-«lthough  he  had  not  seen  this  other  man  before — ^picked 
the  prisoner  out  from  among  other  nine  men  who  had  been  placed  side  by 
side  In  the  police  station.  He  picked  prisoner  out  a.=5  the  man  who,  in  h!s 
opinion,  was  most  llk»>  the  man  he  sa'v.  Nov;,  they  knew  this  was  an 
all-important  part  of  the  casie.  If,  ailer  they  hud  heard  the  other  evidence, 
the  jury  were  satisfied  that  It  was  the  prisoner  who  was  in  company  with 
the  deceased,  and  who  entered  that  compartment,  they  had  gone  a  long 
way  towards  satisfying  their  minds  that  it  was  the  prisoner,  and  no  other 
person,  who  murdered  Nisbet. 
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Th«re  was  another  piece  of  evidence.  Two  atationtf  from  Newcastle 
(Central )  was  Heaton  Station,  and  there  on  the  platform  waa  the  deceased 
man  s  wife.   She  wa*?  thpre  piiriwpely  to  pop  her  hiishpnd — it  might  be  for 

the  purpose  of  K'  itlnp  his  uni;<  s — but  ilmt  he  did  not  linow.  At  any  rate, 
she  was  there,  and  as  the  train  drew  up  her  husband  came  to  the  window 
of  the  compartment,  put  his  head  out,  and  spoke  to  his  wife  whilst  the 
train  was  standing.  The  wife  would  say  that,  through  the  side  window— 
the  deceased  having  his  head  out  of  the  middle  portion — she  saw  another 
man  at  the  further  end  of  the  rnmnnrtmpnt.  rifting:  with  his  hack  to  the 
engine.  She  only  ^ot  a  mmiH  ntary  plance  at  him,  and  she  would  say 
that  the  shadow  of  the  archway  in  which  the  train  was  standing  threw 
a  shadow  on  his  face.  The  man  had  his  coat  collar  tnmed  np,  and  die 
had  very  little  opportunity  of  Identifying  him. 

But  an  incident  happened  when  the  case  was  loefore  the  magistrates. 
Mrs.  Xisbet  had  given  her  evldenee;  and  alter  liavinK  given  her  evidence, 
she,  from  the  ijo^-ition  in  v.  hich  she  was-  in  <  ourt.  <  aught  a  view  in  pronie 
of  this  man.  and  then  fainted.  She  would  tell  them  that  that  was  the 
view  she  got  of  this  man's  face  in  the  carriage,  and  the  resemblance  was 
so  marked,  and  gave  her  such  a  shock  at  the  time,  that  she  fainted. 

They  had  thus  four  witnesses— Raven.  Hepple,  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Nishet 
Raven  swore  to  both  men;  Hepple  swore  to  the  prisoner  and  that  his 
companion  was  of  a  htilM  mrresponding  to  that  of  the  def  ra<^ed:  and  Hall 
was  watching  the  two  men  approaching  the  end  of  the  train.  This  man 
swore  to  the  deceased,  and  picked  out  prisoner  as  the  man  who  resembled 
the  man  who  was  with  the  deceased.  And  they  had  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Nishet,  such  as  he  had  outlined  it. 

The  train  left  Heaton.  and  It  passed  Forest  Hall.  Kllllngworth,  Annits- 
ford.  Cranilinpton.  and  Plessy,  and  arrived  at  St^innington  at  six  minutes 
past  11  o'cloik.  At  Stannington,  Hall  and  Spink  got  out  of  their  com- 
partment. They  stood  upon  the  platform  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  they 
saw  the  deceased'  alive,  and  apparently  well.  In  the  compartment  next  to 
theirs.  They  nodded  to  him.  and  he  nodded  to  them.  He  was  sitting 
with  hlB  face  to  the  engine  at  the  further  end  of  the  carriage  farthest  from 
the  platform.  The  other  man  v  ns  sitting  v  ith  his  back  to  the  engine. 
Hall  said  he  did  not  notice  another  man  In  tin*  compartments,  but  Spink 
said  he  saw  the  other  man;  and  be  would  tell  them  that  ia  his  opinion 
he  resembled  in  appearance  the  prisoner,  although  he  could  not  ab«o> 
lutely  identify  him.  That  was  the  laat  time  Nlsbet  was  seen  alive. 

At  Morpeth  Station  a  man  was  standing  on  the  platform  w^hen  the  train 
nrrlvofl.  H<f»  would  tell  thcn^  th;,t  lu?  passed  this  t liird-^-lasB  eomnartment 
and  looked  into  it.  h\it  saw  no  one  in  It.  He  did  not  go  into  the  compart- 
ment, but  went  into  another.  The  man  who  had  heen  in  the  compartment 
with  the  deceased  bad  got  out  at  Morpeth.  Morpeth  was  the  station  neit 
after  Stannlngton.  There  was  someone  in  the  compartment  at  Stannlng- 
ton,  but  no  one  In  at  Morpeth.  The  deceased  was  not  visible:  and,  Inas- 
much as  he  wn-J  found  under  the  pe.nt  at  Alnmouth.  dead  and  murdered, 
if  lie  was  not  seen  at  .Morpi  'li.  he  nir.st  have  been  murdered  between  Stan- 
nington  and  Morpeth.    VS  ho  got  out  of  the  compartment  at  Morpeth? 
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Amongst  others  who  sot  out  undoubtedly — od  his  own  confession — was 
the  prfsoner.  By  hla  own  statement,  he  had  booked  to  Stannlngton,  but 
said  he  was  reading  hin  newspaper  in  the  carria^fr  pnssed  his  station,  and 
went  on  to  Morpeth.  Tue  ticket  collector  at  MorpeLh  would  tell  them  that 
the  man  tendered  Mm  2^d..  the  tare  between  Stannington  and  Morpeth, 
and  went  oat  of  the  station.  The  prisoner  had  said  that  himself  in  a 
volttntary  statement. 

The  train  went  on,  and  It  arrived  at  Alnraouth.  The  porter  opened  the 
donr  of  the  <  oinpartm(^nt.  and  saw  under  a  seat  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
with  iive  bullet  wounds  in  the  head.  Pour  of  the  bullets  had  been  recov- 
ered— one  in  the  carriage  and  the  other  three  in  the  deceaaed's  head. 
.These  hullets  varied  in  character.  Two  of  them  were  nlckd-noeed.  There 
must  have  been  two  pistols  used.  All  the  hnllets  would  not  Ht  the  sanie 
pistol.  The  murderer  must  have  need  two  pistols.  He  had  traced  the 
history  of  the  ca^e  up  to  the  disrovery  of  the  body. 

On  March  21.  three  days  afterwards,  a  dotoctive  visited  tlie  prisoner's 
house.  1  Lily  avenue,  Jesmond,  Newcaiille.  He  there  told  him  that  the 
county  police  had  Information  that  he  (prisoner)  had  beep  seen  in  de- 
ceased's company  on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  and  asked  him  If  lie 
could  throw  any  light  on  It.  Prisoner  said,  '1  knew  NIsbet  for  many 
years.  I  saw  him  that  morning.  I  booked  at  the  ticket  window  after  him. 
and  went  by  the  same  train,  but  I  didn't  see  him  after  the  train  left.  I 
would  have  tohl  the  police  if  I  had  thought  It  would  have  done  any  good." 
Prisoner  was  aaked.  on  that,  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to  go 
to  the  detective  office  and  see  the  superintendent,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 

On  arrival  there  he  made  a  voluntary  statement,  which  was  taken  down 
at  the  time.  That  statement  was  as  follows: 

"On  Friday  morning  last  T  went  to  the  Central  Station,  and  took  a  ticket 
return  for  Stannington.  Nislx-t.  the  dereased  man,  whom  I  knew,  was  at 
the  tirl\et  offlo«  before  niP.  and,  so  far  as  T  know,  had  left  the  hall  by  tiae 
tinie  I  got  mine.  1  went  to  the  bookstali  and  got  a  paper,  the  Manchester 
'Sporting  Chronicle.'  I  then  went  to  the  refreshment  room  and  had  a  pie 
and  a  glass  of  ale.  I  then  went  on  to  the  platform,  and  took  my  seat  In  a 
third-class  carriage  nearer  the  hinder  end  than  the  front  end.  My  recol- 
lection is,  although  I  am  not  (lult^'  clear  on  the  matter,  that  people  entered 
and  left  the  'ompartment  at  different  stations  on  the  journey.  The  train 
passed  Stannington  Station  without  my  noticing  it,  and  I  got  out  at 
Morpeth  and  handed  my  ticket,  with  the  excess  fare  of  2V-jd.,  to  the  col- 
lector. I  left  Morpeth  to  walk  to  Stannington  by  th^  main  road.  I  took 
111  of  diarrhoea  on  the  way,  and  had  to  return  to  Morpeth  to  catch  the 
1:12  p.  m.  train,  but  missed  it,  and  got  the  1:40  p.  m.  at  Morpeth.  After 
missing  the  1:12  train.  I  came  out  of  the  station  on  the  east  side,  and 
turned  down  towards  the  town.  T  met  a  man  named  Elliott,  and  spoke  to 
him.  I  did  not  get  into  the  town,  but  turned  and  went  back  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  got  the  1:40  p.  m.  slow  to  Newcastle.  I  got  a  single  ticket  for 
tilanniagtou,  and  did  not  give  It  up.  1  gave  up  the  return  portion  at  the 
Manors.  I  have  been-  very  unwell  since,  but  was  out  on  Saturday  atter- 
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moon  and  eveBing.  I  wttnt  on  tbiB  Joumejr  to  see  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Oovoooto. 
In  connection  with  new  sinking  operations  there.'* 
There  were  one  or  two  observations  he  should  like  to  make  on  that 

statement.  Accordlnp:  to  thr  prisoner,  he  knpw  the  de<'eased  man.  He 
said  the  doceascd  was  at  the  ticket  office  before  him,  and  "so  far  as  I  knew 
he  had  left  the  hail  by  the  time  I  got  mine."  He  (prisoner)  then  went 
to  the  hoolEStaU,  then  to  the  refreehnMnt  room,  then  on  to  tlie  platfotm, 
and  then  toolc  his  seat  in  a  third-class  carriage.  If  that  statonent  was 
tme,  all  that  prisoner  saw  of  the  deceased  was  at  the  ticket  office.  He 
went  apparently  alone  to  the  refreshment  room,  tool;  bis  seat  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  train.  an<l  did  not  see  appart  ntly  the  deceased  after. 
That  statement  was  in  distinct  flat  contradiction  with  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  named  Raven,  who  saw  him  in  company  with  deceased  when  the 
ticket  mast  have  been  taken.  He  watched  them  go  from  the  ref reahmoit 
room  In  which  the  prisoner  said  he  had  been.  He  saw  them  torn  Into 
No.  4  platform  and  proceed  towards  No.  5  platform.  Then,  If  they  he- 
lieved  the  evidence  of  a  witness  named  Hepple,  the  prisoner  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  hinder  part  of  the  train,  but  towards  the  engiu«j  end,  and  the 
last  he  saw  of  the  prisoner  and  the  other  man  was  that  one  of  them  had 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  carriage  dose  to  the  engine  end.  Prisoner 
said  he  got  out  at  Morpeth  and  gave  2^d.  to  the  collector.  The  train  ar« 
rived  at  Morpeth  twelve  minutes  past  11;  and  it  was  due  out  at  16  minutes 
past  11.  Prisoner  said  that  he  missed  his  station  Inadvertently,  and  got  out 
at  Morpeth  to  go  hnrk  to  Stannington  to  visit  a  man  called  Hogg  at  Dove- 
cote, some  three  miles  from  Stannington  Stallou.  There  was  a  train  hack 
to  Stannington  at  11:24,  which  would  allow  twelve  minutes  to  get  from 
one  side  of  Morpeth  Btatlon  to  the  other.  Prisoner  apparently  did  not 
ask  the  ticket  collector  at  all  whether  he  could  return  to  Stannington.  He 
gave  him  2'jd.  and  went  out  of  the  station.  Ho  v*ns  going  to  Mr.  Hogg's 
at  Dovecote,  and  the  near*>st  plac*'  to  i;o  from  was  from  Stannington  Sta- 
tion, lie  waited  about  for  over  two  hours,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, and  he  went  back  to  Morpeth  Station  Just  in  time  to  miss  the  12 
minutes  pas  1  train  hack  to  Newcastle.  He  did  not  remain  on  the  plat' 
form  to  wait  for  the  1:40,  but  went  down  in  the  direction  of  Morpeth, 
where,  he  said,  he  met  a  man  named  Elliott. 

Then,  after  that,  he  came  back  and  caught  the  1:40  train  bai  k  to  N'ew- 
casUe.  What  be  was  doing  in  those  two  hours  they  did  not  Icuow.  But 
there  had  been  dlscovw^  sln<^  the  bag  which  was  missing  with  all  the 
money.  The  bag  was  discovered  on  June  9,  nearly  two  months  after  the 
committing  of  this  murder.  It  was  found  accidentally  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  at  the  Isabella  Pit  at  Hepsrott.  He  would  call  tlie  witnesses  who 
examined  this  siiaft  and  found  sometliln^  hin^  on  ihe  tloor.  It  was  a 
leather  bag.  and  it  had  been  identified  as  the  bag  deceased  carried  in  the 
train  from  Newcastle.  It  had  been  ripped  open  by  a  knife  at  the  side,  and 
the  whole  of  the  gold  and  silver  wsa  gone.  There  were  some  coppers  in 
the  bag;  later  on  some  further  coppers  were  found  strewn  about  the  place 
where  the  bag  had  been  thrown. 

There  was  no  question  about  it,  the  murderer  had  thrown  this  bag  down 
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tlie  pit  with  a  Tlew  of  mreventlng  evlde&Uy  fta  being  subsequently  found. 
Thto  sbaft  was  a  mile  and  three-quarters  southeast  of  Morpeth  statloiL 
It  was  situated  close  to  the  highway,  which  led  from  Morpeth  southeast. 

There  was  no  doubt  flio  person  who  murdered  this  man,  If  he  got  out  of 
Morpeth  station,  as  he  (counsel)  suggested  he  must  have  done,  procepded 
aloug  this  road  until  he  got  to  this  pit  shaft,  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  throw  the  bag  down  there.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  shown  In  the 
course  of  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  shaft 
where  the  hag  was  found. 

Aftpr  this  Statement  was  marte  bv  the  priFoner  fo  the  police  he  was 
taken  Into  custody,  and  charged  with  this  nnirdpr.  The  reply  he  made 
was:  "It  is  absurd  for  me  to  deny  the  charge,  because  it  is  absurd  to 
make  it.  I  only  say  I  absolutely  deny  it/'  He  was  searched,  and  on  him 
was  found  the  sum  of  £17  9s  lid.  Of  that  sum  £15  was  in  gold,  and  It 
was  in  a  bag  marked  "No.  1  Ijunbton  and  Co..  Newcastle."  His  house 
was  searched,  and  two  pawntickets  were  fountl.  Prisoner  subsequently 
stated  that  he  had  pawned  a  pair  of  field  ghissos.  There  was  also  found 
two  pass  books — one  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  and  the  other  Larub- 
ton's.  Prisoner  appeared  at  one  time  to  have  kept  accounts  at  these  banks. 
Both  the  accounts  were  doeed  in  December,  1909.  Amongst  his  clothes 
was  found  a  pair  of  suede  gloves.  An  examination  had  been  made  of  these, 
and  they  would  have  before  them  a  witness,  a  professor,  who  had  exam- 
ined and  discovered  a  smear  of  rprent  blood  on  the  root  of  the  palm  por- 
tion, jiiKi  below  the  left  thumb.  On  examination  of  prisoner's  trousers,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  blood  spots  inside  the  pocket  of  the  lefthand 
Side,  which  no  doubt,  were  caused  by  the  stained  hand  having  been  put 
into  the  trousers  pocket.  He  proposed  to  prove  to  them  that  the  prisoner 
was  In  a  state  of  impecunloslty  at  this  time.  He  did  this  advisedly.  If 
he  was  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  if  he  had  no  resources,  that  would, 
of  course,  supply  a  motive  for  thif?  crime;  and  Pomc  explanation  should 
be  given  of  ihe  anin  of  £17  lid.  having  beeu  found  in  a  canvas  l>ag 
in  the  prisoner's  pocket  He  had  told  them  that  his  banking  accounta 
were  closed  In  December  last.  About  a  month  before  this  murder  was 
committed  prisoner  obtained  a  U<an  of  £.'>  on  some  small  articles  of  jewdry 
from  a  jeweler,  who  would  be  calkf!.  and  In?  had  said  he  was  hard  up. 

In  Oc  tobfT,  lf»0!i.  he  had  borrowed  the  sum  of  £20  from  a  money  lender 
called  C'ohen,  paying  £1  a  month  interest  on  it.  He  liad  paid  no  portion 
of  the  principal  back,  but  he  had  paid  the  interest  on  it,  the  last  being 
paid,  he  bdieved,  before  the  murder  was  committed.  It  appeared  there  was 
an  account  at  the  Cooperative  s;toi>-<^  in  the  name  of  prisoner's  wife,  and 
also  an  account  at  the  Po.st  Of!l(  i'  Savings*  Bank,  also  in  the  name  of  hi=; 
wife.  The  amounts  banked  had  Vu'vu  considerable — ^between  £Q)  and  .i:T(j 
on  one  occasion — and  in  respect  of  one  account  there  had  been  left  £4, 
and  the  Savings  Bank  account  showed  that  everything  had  been  drawn 
excepting  lOs.  This  was  a  matter  the  Jury  most  undoubtedly  take  into 
GomdderatioiL 

He  thought  he  had  described  to  them,  as  w-ell  as  he  eonld.  the  whole 
circumstances  which  the  prosecution  were  prepared  to  lay  before  them. 
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He  bad  said,  the  case  was  one  of  circumstantial  evidence.  If  the  jury 
believed  It  was  the  prisoner  who  entered  the  carriage  with  deceased,  they 
bad  gone  a  long  way  towards  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  this  case.  If  in 

the  rarrlage  at  Newcastle,  ^rtm  the  prisoner  the  same  man  seen  at  Heaton 
bv  Mrs.  Nfshft?  Was  hp  fbe  same  man  seen  hv  Spink  at  Stannlngfon 
Station?  Thrro  v  as  no  one  In  that  carriage  when  another  v.  ifness  passed 
along  the  train  at  Morpeth.  Whoever  the  murderer  was,  counsel  thoui^ht 
he  would  get  out  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  after  the  murder  was 
committed.  It  would  never  have  done  for  him  to  have  remained  In  the 
carriage,  at  the  risk  of  anyone  getting  In  at  a  succeeding  station.  Pris- 
oner did  get  out  at  Morpeth,  although  he  took  a  ticket  for  Stannlngton; 
and  he  was  away  for  two  hours.  This  was  a  case  in  which  every  single 
fact  had  to  be  taken  into  ncroiint.  Every  single  fart,  the  prosecution  said, 
tendf'd  towards  showing  that  the  prisoner  was  puSlty  of  this  murder.  He 
thought  he  was  vi^^hi  In  sayirg  that  nut  one  single  fact  pointed  to  anv 
other  conclusion,  so  far  as  his  part  in  the  history  of  the  case  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  Evidencb  fob  the  Crown. 

Walteb  Henbt  Dickinson,  a  civil  engineer,  prodttced  a 

plan  of  the  railway  station  at  Newcastle  and  also  the  turn 
tables,  on  the  day  of  the  mnrder.  Mark  W.  Ramsay  pro- 
(IikcmI  ])hotographs  of  llie  entrance  to  the  platform  and  of 
the  carnage  in  which  the  body  was  found.  Charles  F. 
MuBPHY,  a  surveyor  showed  plans  of  the  district  between 
Morpeth  station  and  Stannington. 

Thomas  AxDEaaoir,  manager  and  cashier  for  Messrs*  Rayne  and  Bum. 
the  owners  of  Stobewood  Colliery,  said  the  deceased  man  was  employed 
by  their  firm  as  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper.   He  had  been  so  for  a  great 

ntTTnf  f'f  of  years.  Deceased  was  a  little  man  with  rubicund  count  n  "n(^e, 
antl  of  thin  and  slender  build.  It  vcns  his  duty  every  other  Friday  to  take 
the  money  for  the  waKes  to  the  Colliery.  On  March  is  Inst,  Tsitnes?  gave 
the  deceased  a  cheque  for  .Cf.TO  9s.  6d.  Tt  wa?5  on  T.loyds  15ank,  at  Colling- 
wood  Street,  Newcastle,  and  the  deceased  would  have  to  get  it  cashed. 
Deceased  took  with  him  to  hold  the  money  a  black  leather  bag.  It  had  a 
lock  to  it.  Deceased  had  the  key,  and  the  size  of  the  bag  would  be  about 
a  foot  In  length.  It  would  be  the  deceased's  duty  to  cash  the  cheque,  and 
put  the  money  In  the  bag.  lock  it,  and  take  it  to  Its  destination.  On 
June  13  last,  wltncM'^;  saw  the  bag  (produced),  which  was  shown  to  him 
by  Superintendent  >iarsh;ill.  He  identified  the  bag  ;i>  the  one  the  deceased, 
had  taken  nwny  w  ith  him  on  March  IR.  It  was  Inrkt-d  when  he  saw  It,  and 
it  had  been  silt  along  the  top  and  down  each  side,  and  puJled  open.  He 
was  shown  bome  cupper  that  had  been  got  out  of  it,  and  a  number  of  papers. 
The  latter  wera  the  CMllery  pay-bills  for  that  day»  which  the  deceased 
took  away  with  him  on  March  18. 
JoBH  Bbadbhaw  WiLSONf  a  clerk  In  the  employ  of  Measrs.  Lloyds  Bank 
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at  NewcMtle,  said  be  lived  at  31  Lesbury  Road.  Heaton.  He  knew  the  de- 
ceased man,  and  he  remembered  him  going  to  the  hank  on  Marrh  IR.  and 
cashing  a  cheqiie  for  £370  'Js.  fid.  Ho  paid  him  in  cash:  2.''.1  sovereigns, 
206  half-sovereigns,  £35  Us.  in  bllver,  and  m  Us.  6d.  in  copper.  The  gold 
waa  contain^  in  three  canvas  bags,  the  silver  in  paper  bags,  and  the  cop- 
per in  a  brown  paper  parcel.  The  bank  bags  in  iiee  in  their  bank  were 
canvas  bags,  with  the  namee  of  Llogrde  Bank,  the  North-EMtem  Bank,  and 
Lambton's  Bank  on  them.  They  used  all  these  bags.  The  bags  (produced) 
had  Lamhton  and  Co..  Newcastle,  on  them.  Bags  of  that  partlrular  de- 
scripLioQ  were  in  use  in  Lloyds  Bank  iu  March  last,  and  were  now  in  use. 
The  bags  the  gold  \^ould  be  put  In  on  the  day  in  question,  would  be  one 
of  the  kind  named. 

Mr.  Mitehett  inne*:   These  bags  seem  to  have  bad  some  wear?— Tea. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  Dickman  had  an  account  at 
your  t>ank  for  a  considerable  numbers  of  years?— I  cannot  say. 

Assume  for  tlie  moment  that  he  liad.  Is  it  not  quite  a  common  ocf  ur- 
rence  that  customers  bhould  receive  money  from  you  iu  these  bags? — Yes. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  TinOai  Atkintm,  We  send  out  clean,  as  well  as 
dlrt7  bags. 

Mr.  Atkinson:    Do  you  get  them  returned"— Sometimes. 

There  Is  "Please  return  these  bags"  on  them? — Yes;  but  it  is  not  always 
carried  out.  (Laughter.) 

You  say  the  gold  waa  in  three  bags? — Yes, 

Were  the  bags  all  of  the  same  size? — cannot  say. 

Charles  Raven,  commercial  traveler,  said  he  bad  known  the  deceased 
well  for  five  or  six  years.  He  knew  the  prisoner  by  sight,  and  had  known 
him  eight  or  nine  ypiirp,  hut  did  not  know  his  name.  On  March  IS  he  was 
in  tlie  Central  Station  alioiit  10:20  a.  in.  and  v.as  coming  towards  No.  4 
gate  from  the  west  entrance.  He  was  not  going  by  train.  He  knew  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Tynemouth  part  of  the  station.  Witness  Indicated 
on  a  photograph  where  he  was  in  the  station,  and  said  be  would  be  about 
three  yards  ttom  the  railings  and  facing  Na  4  gate.  There  were  not  many 
people  about.  As  he  was  standing  he  saw  deceased  and  prisoner  coming 
together  from  the  TynemouMi  «'nd.  He  saw  them  both  go  throus;h  No.  4 
gate  and  turned  to  the  right  behind  the  cigar  shop  and  in  the  direction  of 
No.  5  platform.  He  did  not  see  them  speak.  They  went  through  the  No. 
4  gate  side  by  side.  When  they  were  opposite  the  cigar  stand  he  loat  sight 
of  them.  He  walked  on.  He  saw  the  murder  in  the  papers  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MUdii  ll  Times:    They  were  not  in  conversation? — No. 
And  you  lost  sight  of  them  behind  the  cigar  divan? — Yea. 
And  that  is  all  you  saw? — Yes. 

WIL80N  Hbffis,  an  artist,  living  at  Ackllngton.  said  be  had  known  prla* 
oner  for  tbe  last  20  years.  On  Friday,  March  18,  be  traveled  from  New- 

castle  by  the  10:29  a.  m.  train.  He  saw  prisoner  when  he  was  getting  his 
ticket.  He  went  on  to  No.  r,  platform,  selected  a  carriage,  put  his  parcels 
on  the  rack,  and  ^;ot  out  and  walked  about  the  plaform  near  the  carriage 
door.    He  walked  three  steps  only  uu  each  side  ol  the  doorway.    In  the 
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carriage  in  which  he  traveled  thore  was,  amongst  otlicr  pictures,  a  pic- 
ture of  Brancepeth  Castle.  Ou  April  3  he  identiiied  the  carriage  in  which 
h6  traveled. 

Mr.  Lowentfu^:  The  witness  was  shown  In  a  photograph  standing  in 
front  of  one  of  the  compartments  in  the  third  G<»ch  of  the  train. 

Witness  said  while  he  was  walking  about  be  saw  Dtckman  with  a  eom> 
panion.  The  companion  was  a  slightly-built  man.  From  their  demeanor, 
witness  thought  the  men  were  talking  to  each  other.  They  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  engine,  and  passed  witness.  He  did  not  see  tliein  stop  till 
they  got  near  the  engine.  The  last  he  saw  of  them  was  when  one  of  them 
had  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  a  couipartment  iu  the  ilrst  carriage.  Witness 
then  tamed,  and  when  he  looked  again  they  were  not  there.  He  never  saw 
Hickman  again  that  day.  He  went  to  Newcastle  Station  and  was  shown 
the  train  by  Guard  Wilkinson,  and  he  conld  then,  by  experiment,  point  out 
the  door  of  the  coach  where  he  saw  the  two  men.  Two  men  walked  along 
the  train  and  witness  made  a  signal  when  he  thought  they  were  at  the 
place  where  he  saw  F)i(  l<mnn  or  his  rompanlon  with  his  hand  on  the  handle. 
He  had  been  waU;ing  aljout  a  considerable  time  wficn  he  firsi  saw  tlie 
prisoner  and  hi^^  companion.  He  began  to  Lhinli  it  was  time  the  train 
btarted.   The  train  left  abnul  a  minute  after  he  saw  them. 

Mr,  Mitchell  Innes:  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  walking  up 
and  down  the  platform  three  paces  on  each  side  of  the  door? — ^Yes. 

So  yonr  turns  were  about  six  paces  In  length?— Yes. 

Were  you  sauntering  or  walking  fast? — Just  leisurely. 

I  understand  that  what  happened  was  that  as  soon  as  you  saw  these 
people  you  turned  and  walked  six  paces  in  thf  other  direcUon,  and  when 
you  turned  round  again  they  had  vanished? — Yes 

You  had  walked  your  six  paces  between  the  time  you  i>aw  them  and  then 
turned  round,  and  then  they  liad  disappeai'ed? — Yes. 

When  you  got  into  the  carriage  did  you  do  anything  particular? — 
Just  sat  down. 

How?  With  your  hack  to  the  engine  or  the  other  way?— With  my  back 
to  the  engine. 

Did  you  at  that  time  notice  anything  or  anybody  In  particular? — I  >ust 
sat  ou  the  seat  looking  out  of  the  window  till  the  train  started. 

Did  you  notlee  anybody  in  iMirticular? — Nobody  in  particular.  There  was 
no  one  to  notice. 

Was  there  anything  to  call  your  attention? — Nothing  whatever. 

Ton  arrived  that  morning  at  the  station  in  pretty  good  time  for  your 
train?— Yes.  I  did. 

How  long  before  your  train  went  did  you  arrive  at  the  station?— I  arrived 
at  the  booking-hall  about  seven  minutes  past  ten. 

And  it  was  then  that  yon  .<;aw  Dickman  In  the  booklng-olBce?— The  win> 
dow  wan  not  open  when  1  got  there. 

.No  b  it  it  was  then  you  saw  Olckman? — A  short  time  after  I  got  there 
1  saw  him. 

How  long  after? — I  could  not  exactly  say  how  many  minutes.  I  had 
been  there  some  time  before  the  window  opened.  I  was  the  second  passen* 
ger  to  git  my  ticket. 
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Did  yott  go  fltnifsht  from  the  booklng^lBce  to  tlte  platform  or  not?— Aftor 
leaving  the  ticket  office  I  walked  through  the  quadrangle  to  see  where  the 

train  v     to  s!ari  from.  There  was  no  Indication,  and  I  waited  a  coneld- 

eraWe  tiiiif  till  tlip  board  was  put  up.    A?;  soon  as  the  board  was  put  up 
I  went  on  to  the  platform  snd  took  niy  scat. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  were  going  up  and  down  in  front  of  your 
carriage? — I  should  think  about  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Tou  did  not  know  who  Dlckman's  companion  was?— No,  sir. 

And  as  far  as  your  hearing  went  you  cannot  say  whether  they  were  ' 
talking  or  not? — Exrept  ])>■  their  demeanqr. 

Not  by  your  hearing?— No,  they  were  eighteen  feet  from  me. 

They  never  passed  nearer  to  you  than  six  yards  off? — No. 

Mr.  7indal  Atkinton:  You  never  heard  them,  hut  could  you  tell  from 
their  movements  whether  they  were  talking  or  were  not?  Their  faces  were 
turned  towards  each  other,  in  conversation  apparently. 

Did  ynt:  ]o?;e  ?ip:ht  of  tlif'in  h»t':^-FPn  thflr  passinc  yot:.  ntid  wh'^n  yo^^ 
saw  the  hT^t  of  thoni  when  one  m;m  had  hold  of  the  handle? — They  were 
never  out  of  my  view  from  first  seeing  them,  as  it  were. 

You  did  not  notice  the  other  man  at  all?— Not  at  all. 

Yon  could  not  give  any  description  of  him?— No,  sir. 

Mb.  Justice  CoLEaiixiE:  You  told  us  they  were  never  nearer  than  eighteen 
feet  from  you.    Is  that  so? — ^That  is  so. 

Then  you  told  us  they  passed  you? — They  passed  me,  at  that  distance 
from  me. 

What  is  the  breadth  of  the  plaform? 

Flans  were  handed  to  his  Lordship,  who  examined  th«n,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  a  very  broad  platform. 

PERt  ivAi,  HAnniNr.  Hall,  in  the  employ  Of  the  Netherton  Coal  Company, 
said  he  lived  at  Deuchar  street.  Newcastle.  He  knew  the  deopased  man 
Nlsbet.  He  knew  him  as  the  Wlddrington  cashier,  and  had  knowu  him 
four  or  five  years  by  f«lght.  He  had  traveled  in  the  same  train  with  him 
for  about  the  same  period.  They  were  both  going  on  the  same  errand, 
witness  carrying  mon^,  and  the  deceased  carrying  money.  They  had 
never  traveled  In  the  same  compartment.  On  Friday,  March  18,  he  waa 
travclfn??  from  Newmstle  to  ftanninKtori  by  the  10:27  frafn.  Tlo  was  ac- 
companied by  a  fellow  clerk  nanind  Spink,  They  got  into  the  second  t  oin- 
partment  of  the  first  coach,  third-class.  The  first  compartment  was  a 
smoking  compartment.  Witness  got  in  and  closed  the  door,  but  the  win- 
dow waa  down.  After  getting  in  he  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  up  and  down  the  platform.  While  he  was  looking  out  of  the 
carriage  window,  he  saw  oomfncr  toward*^  him  ihc  deceased  man  and  a 
companion.  They  were  about  FitTh.t  or  ten  \:<ri]<  away  when  he  11  r«t  paw 
them,  and  were  coming  in  his  direction.  Ho  kept  them  in  sight  as  they 
aM>roached.  The  men  got  into  the  compartment  Immediately  in  rear  of 
that  in  which  witness  was.  Nlsbet  was  first,  and  Nlsbet  opened  the  door. 
He  was  quite  sure  it  was  Xisbet.   He  had  ttot  fleen  the  Other  man  before, 

to  his  knowledge.  Tic  had  a  fairly  pood  vIpw  of  him  for  two  or  three  sec- 
onds, close  to.   It  was  close  on  train  time  when  he  saw  them.   On  March 
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21  he  went  to  the  Central  Police  Station  at  Newcastle,  and  was  taken  to  a 
room  vbere  there  were  nine  men  set  before  him.  He  pointed  out  someone. 
He  pointed  out  n  man  as  very  much  resembling  the  companion  of  Nfsbet. 
and  he  made  one  or  two  remarks  at  the  same  time  In  the  presence  of  the 

prisorcr.  Ho  sn.lr!  words  to  tho  rfff  i  f  that  if  he  was  assnircil  tliat  the 
murderer  aninagst  the  niiit-  nitu  lie  would  have  no  hesltatioii  in  pick- 
ing the  prisoner  out.  He  hutl  it  in  his  mind  tliat  the  prisoner  very  much 
resembled  the  party  he  saw  on  the  18th.  At  Stanntngton  he  got  out  of  the 
train  with  Spink.  They  waited  for  the  train  to  pass  out  of  the  station, 
as  they  had  to  do  b<  fore  leaving  the  platform.  While  standing  there  he 
observed  N'I>'liet  Hittiiiii  in  the  compartment  inmiediately  in  the  roar  and 
a?  the  train  was  going  out  deceased  loolted  in  rheii-  direction,  and  witness 
bowed  to  him.  He  was  quite  sure  the  deceased  was  in  the  compartment 
at  Stannington  when  the  train  left  He  could  not  say  whether  there  was 
anybody  else  in  the  compartment  or  not.  He  subsequently  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  at  Newcastle  with  Nlsbet  to  the  police. 
The  man  he  saw  with  Nlsbet  had  an  overcoat  on— fawn  colored  to  the  best 
•of  his  knowledge;  and  he  had  on  a  hard  felt  hat. 

Mr.  Mitchrll  Innes:  I  do  not  think  you  .said  anything  at  the  police  court 
about  the  man  wearing  a  fawn  overcoat? — I  gave  that  description  to  the 
police. 

You  never  said  so  before  the  magistrates?— I  was  never  asked. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  so-called  identification.  You  went  down  to 
the  police  station  and  there  found  a  policeman.  Who  was  the  first  police- 
man you  first  saw  there? — I  saw  a  number  together. 

Can  you  mention  one  who  seemed  to  be  in  control?— -I  could  not  say 
who  was. 

Do  you  know  Superintendent  WeddellT— Yes. 

Was  he  there? — I  think  he  was.   He  was  there  later,  anyway. 

You  went  Into  a  room  and  found  nine  men  stanrllng  In  a  rn.v — Yes. 

You  walked  down  more  than  once.  I  put  it  you  walked  two  or  three 
limes  and  picked  out  nobody? — I  walked  once  down  the  room. 

I  put  it  to  you,  you  walked  more  than  once?— I  think  not 

Please,  you  think  not?  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  walk  more  than 
once?  Now  be  (  arcfni: — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  walked  down 
one*  fird  came  straight  back  to  the  prisoner.    T  had  a  look  at  each  one. 

Then  you  won't  sweor  you  did  not  walk  down  more  than  once.  Be  care- 
ful, please. — No,  I  will  not  swear  that. 

I  put  It  to  you  that  you  went  away  from  the  row  of  men  and  approached 
an  officer — I  don't  care  who  he  is.  Is  that  right?— That  is  so. 

And  that  you  said  something  to  that  officer— what  was  it?  Tell  me  what 
yon  paid  to  thp  ofiicer  -  I  asked  him  what  I  was  expected  to  do. 

By  that  time  yon  had  already  walk«^d  down  the  line  at  least  ouce? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  told,  before  you  walked  down  the  line, 
what  you  were  expected  to  do?  What  had  you  gone  there  for?— I  had 
gone  there  to  try  and  identify  the  companion  of  Nisbet. 

Why  did  you  ask  the  policeman,  what  were  you  expected  to  do?— Because 
I  wanted  to  know  If  by  pointing  out  a  certain  man  I  was  swearing  that 
was  the  man  I  saw  getting  in  with  Nlsbet. 
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How  did  you  come  to  think  that  you  v.cre  s-.vtaring  anything?  You  bad 
not  been  asked  to  take  an  oath? — la  my  own  mind  I  understand  that  was 
wbat  Identilleatlon'neaxit. 

Bnt  you  had  not  been  asked  to  swear  anything  or  to  take  any  oath? 
— suppose  not,  no. 

Was  it,  Mr.  Hall,  that  you  were  afraid  of  binrlin^  yourself  with  the  same 
effect  aa  If  you  had  pwom? — That  -p.^.s  It  rxactly. 

You  were  not  sure  enough  to  bind  yourseif  abfioiutcly  by  pointing  out 
anylM>dy?— That  was  Just  it 

When  you  asked  the  policeman  or  offleer.  "what  am  I  expected  to  doT** 
what  did  he  answer? — ^He  said,  "point  him  out." 

But  yoii  knew  bffnro  you  had  to  point  him  out? — Yes. 

After  he  said.  "Point  him  onf,"  ?:hnt  did  you  say? — I  said  I  wo-.ild  not 
swear  that  the  man  I  was  going  to  point  out  was  the  companion  of  Nist>et, 
but  if  I  was  assnred  that  the  murderer  was  there,  I  would  have  no  heri> 
tatlon  in  pointing  oat  that  man-Hind  I  pointed  to  the  prisoner. 

Just  pause  a  moment.    You  gave  evidence  about  this  before?— Tes. 

You  v.prp  rross-exaniined  on  the  question? — Quite. 

May  1  reiniiid  voti  what  you  said  then?  I  suppose  you  saw  your  depo- 
sition, after  it  was  read  over,  and  signed  it? — Yes. 

What  you  said  then  was:  "I  won't  swear  that  the  man  I  pointed  out 
was  the  man  I  saw  get  in  with  Mr.  Nlsbet,  but  if  I  could  be  assnred  the 
murderer  was  there.  I  would  have  no  hesitation  In  pointing  the  prisoner 
out."  Today  you  have  told  us — T  don't  want  to  catt^h  you — that  what  you 
said  was  I  won't  pwrnr  that  the  man  I  am  goins  to  point  out  was  the 
man  1  saw  get  in  with  Mr.  Nisbet.  Had  you  pointed  the  man  out  or  not 
when  you  said  that? — I  made  that  statement  before.  I  pointed  the  man 
out,  to  explain  my  action. 

Bnt  these  are  the  words  you  used  before  the  magistrates.  "I  won't  swear 
the  man  I  pointed  out  was  the  man  I  saw."  When  you  had  used  words 
somethiniT  lik.'  tiiat  had  you  pointed  thf  mrrn  out,  or  were  yon  still  going 
to  point  him  out?— I  was  just  going  to  point  him  out.  1  was  referring  to 
the  question  of  attempted  identification. 

Your  account  now  then  Is  this: — understand  you  put  it  that  you  won't 
swear  you  walked  down  the  line  more  than  once,  that  you  went  to  a  pollee> 
man  and  asked  what  you  were  expected  to  do,  and  that  he  said,  "Point 
him  out." — I  said  1  would  not  swear  the  man  T  nm  nhout  to  roitit  out  was 
the  rompnnfou  of  .\islt<  t.  huf  if  I  could  be  assincd  tlio  niurdeior  was  there 
I  would  have  no  hesiiallou  in  pointing  out  that  man,  and  pointed  to  the 
prisoner. 

Curious  expression  to  use,  "murderer?" — Perhaps  I  should  have  said 
companion  of  Nisbet  It  would  have  bem  better,  perhaps. 

Did  you  u?sp  thf  word  murdoK  r  because  you  had  formed  some  conclusion 
iu  your  mind  in  regard  to  this  <  ase? — No. 

Air.  Mitchell  Jnties:  Simply  a  pleasant  way  of  referring  to  the  prisoner! 

Re-exsmlned,  witness  said  he  knew  a  murder  had  been  confmltted,  and. 
everybody  knew  it  in  the  district  He  knew  wbat  he  had  been  called  to  the 
police  station  for. 
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Are  you  sure  you  used  the  word  murderer  or  compaaion  of  Nlabet? — I 
think  I  used  the  word  murderer. 

JoHx  WixxjAM  Spink,  a  clerk  llvtng  at  51  Higbbury.  Newcastle,  satd 
he  was  a  fellow  clerk  with  the  laat  wltneee.  On  March  18,  he  traveled 
with  last  witness  to  Stannington  in  the  second  oompartment  of  the  flrst 
coach.  When  he  got  into  the  cariMage.  hp  sat  down  and  did  not  spp  any- 
body on  tlie  platfoim.  At  Stannington  they  both  got  out.  of  the  train  aad 
put  their  bags  ou  tim  plctttoriii.  While  standing  on  the  platform,  they 
saw  the  deceased  and  a  companion  in  the  carriage  to  the  rear  of  the  one 
they  left  The  deceased  was  sitting  facing  the  engine,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  carriage  from  the  platform.  Deceased  nodded  to  them.  Witness  conld 
not  say  who  the  other  was. 

Mr.  Lfu-rnthai:  Did  he  resemble  anybody  you  have  since  seen? — Yes,  he 
was  like  the  piisoncr. 

He  was  like  the  prisoner,  hut  yon  won't  swear  whether  he  was?— That 
is  so. 

Witness  added  that  he  never  saw  anyone  else  in  the  compartment. 

.Ifr.  ^^^t■'hf^U  Innrs:  Was  the  train  ninvirg  when  you  saw  the  deceased 
and  this  othei-  man? — I  saw  them  before  the  train  started  to  move. 
You  saw  them  before  the  train  started? — Yes. 

I  don't  want  to  labor  this  point.  I  want  to  r«mind  you  that  what  you 
said  before  the  magistrates  was  this — ^"I  noticed  the  train  pass 'out  from 
the  station  on  its  Journey.  Then  I  noticed  Nlsbet"? — saw  him  then  and 

before. 

How  loHR  before  the  train  hep:an  to  move? — Immediately  we  got  out,  I 
put  the  bags  on  the  platform,  and  then  wo  saw  him. 

How  soon  did  the  train  begin  to  move? — In  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

I  suppose  you  would  put  your  bags  down  opposite  the  carriage?— Not 
necesmrily.   Between  our  <^rriage  and  the  other  one. 

I  understand  your  account  of  the  matter  to  be  that  ^Ir.  NIsbet  was  facing 
the  engine,  and  the  other  man  was  sitting  with  his  l>aek  to  the  engine? 
— That  is  so. 

Now,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  identifying  this  man.  You  were  taken 
like  your  friend  to  identify  him?— 1  was. 
And  you  could  not?— No,  I  could  not. 

ilr.  Tindal  Atkinson:  Did  you  notice  whether  the  man  you  saw  in  the 
carriage  had  a  moiiBtache? — He  had. 

Did  you  notice  what  sort  of  a  hat  he  was  wearing?— A  black  felt  hat. 
Mm.  jL'tirit  L  CoLKiUDuc:  Hard  or  soft? — Hard. 

Ifr.  Tinddl  Atkiiuon:  When  you  were  called  upon  to  pick  out  the  man 
you  had  seen  in  the  railway  carriage,  did  you  pick  out  anybody  else? — 

No,  I  said  nothing. 

Ckctiv  Ef.i'/.\HKT«  Nisi:k,t.  widow  of  the  deceased  man.  was  the  next 
witness,  and  appeared  In  the  box  In  heavy  mourning,  and  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  seat.  She  said  the  deceased  was  her  husband  and  they  lived 
at  180  Heaton  Road,  Newcastle.  He  was  44  years  of  age,  and  5  feet  S  or 
4  Inches  in  height  He  had  a  fresh  complexion,  a  moustache,  and  wore 
gold  spectacles.   He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  mploy  of  the 
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proprietors  of  the  Stobswood  Colliery,  and  had  been  so  for  a  number  ©t 
yean?.  On  alternate  Fridays,  he  went  to  Wlddrington  with  money  to  pay 
the  men's  wages,  and  usually  tmveled  by  the  10:27  train.  Heaton  Road 
was  close  to  Heaton  Station.  She  had  been  iu  the  hubii  of  going  lo  the 
station  to  meet  tbe  train  on  the  wajr  to  Wlddrington,  and  sjiealUng  with 
her  husband.  On  Friday,  March  18,  she  want  to  Heaton  Station  to  meet 
the  train.  In  the  first  instance  she  went  to  the  rear  of  the  train,  as  it  was 
more  in  keeping  with  her  husband's  habit  to  travel  there.  On  flndfni?  he 
was  not  there,  she  went  along  the  platform  and  uoUced  her  husixind  look- 
ing out  of  a  carriage  window,  clo&e  to  tbe  engine.  She  bad  a  coaven>ation 
with  him.  Whilst  she  was  talking,  she  noticed  there  was  someone  elM 
In  the  same  compartment.  It  was  a  man.  and  he  was  sitting  on  a  seat  fac- 
ing the  engine  at  the  far  end.  Sbe  .saw  his  profile.  He  had  his  coat  collar 
hoisted  up,  and  he  never  moved.  Tliere  was  a  .shalov,*  from  tbe  tunnel 
right  on  to  the  seat  of  the  carriago.  The  shadow  of  ilio  ninnel  was  on  the 
seat,  but  she  saw  the  profile  of  the  man  distinctly.  She  remained  there 
until  the  train  went  out  There  was  no  one  else  In  the  carriage  except  her 
husband  and  this  man.  She  gave  evidence  before  the  magistrates  and  also 
before  the  coroner.  Her  evidence  was  taken  down,  and  after  her  evidence 
had  been  given  sIih  lt*ft  the  witness  box.  She  had  to  be  parried  from  the 
box.  having  fainted  v.  hen  sbe  answered  her  last  question.  She  had 
seen  something  that  caused  her  to  faint.  She  bad  recognized  the 
man  she  saw  in  the  train  in  the  same  position  exactly.  That  was 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  his  face  exactly  in  that  position  since  that 
morning.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  said  she  could  not  identify  the  man 
distinctly. 

Mr.  Tinflal  Atkinxov:  Having  seen  what  yen  told  m.  are  you  able  to 
give  any  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  man  that  you  saw  in  the  carriage?— 
Yes. 

Who  was  it?— The  man  In  the  dock,  Dlckman. 
Are  you  certainT—Yes;  perfectiy  certain. 

Mr.  MitcheU  Innea:  You  are  more  certain  now  than  you  were  before 

the  maRlstrntes? — Yes,  I  rtrn  certain. 

I?er;nue  so  far  as  you  y^jt  that  day,  according  to  your  evidence,  is  that 
he  resembled  tbe  man  sitting  behind  you.  You  saw  this  man  In  court,  and, 
pointing  to  Dlckman,  you  said  be  resembled  the  man.^Yes;  I  recognise 
him  distinctly. 

What  has  made  you  eertain  since  you  said  that?  I  thought  you  told 
my  friend  you  were  quite  certain  this  vas  thf^  man? — Yes. 

Why  are  you  certain  no-v  if  you  were  not  certain  before  the  magistrates? 
— I  don't  remember  if  1  said  that. 

What  you  said  before  the  magistrates  was,  "he  resembled  die  man 
sitting  behind  you,  with  his  face  this  way."  Was  that  what  you  said?— If  it 
is  there  it  will  be  right,  but  I  scarcely  remember.  I  wish  you  would  not 
call  nie  Mr.^.  Dii  kman,  you  have  done  that  all  through" 

Mr.  Mitclitll  Irinrs:  I  be?  your  pardon.  r»o  you  remeTiini-r,  Mrs.  Nisbet, 
saying  on  the  first  occasion,  "1  can  only  say  there  was  another  man  there 
In  the  compartment"?— Yes,  I  did  say  that 
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There  was  a  heavy  shadow  thrown  rlgbt  on  to  the  man? — Ym. 

You  describe  the  shadow  in  this  way,  'T\'hat  I  did  see  was  a  shadow 
right  on  to  the  man  sitting  on  the  seat  in  the  far  comer  of  the  carriage" — 
Yes;  that  is  right. 

He  had  hto  hftt  on?— Yesw 

And  bit  cotUtr  hitched  up  in  tho  wny  you  hnvo  deBcribod  it?— Ten. 

Tott  are  quite  sore  be  vni  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  engine?— Ten. 

He-examined,  the  word  "resembled"  has  been  written  down  as  your  evi- 
denre.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  word  "resembled"  was  yours,  or 
that  of  the  person  who  examined  you? — I  don't  rememtier,  but  after  recog- 
niiing  the  mnn  in  the  dock.  I  W9s  perfectly  snre. 

After  the  first  time  you  were  before  tbe  jnngistratee  you  say  at  the  con- 
clusion you  Tainted?— Yes:  I  tolri  them  what  was  the  cause  Of  my  fainting* 
and  I  wished  to  be  <  alled  up  agnin  but  was  not  called  on. 

You  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement? — Yes.  sir:  T  did. 

John  Atuky,  a  ticket  collector  at  Morpeth  Station,  stated  he  was  on 
duty  on  Marcb  27.  whan  the  10:27  train  from  Newoaatte  anivad  np  to 
time  at  Morpetb.  A  man  paseed  the  barrier  and  paid  exceea  fare.  He 
tendered  an  outward  portion  of  a  thlrd-claas  ticket  from  Newcastle  to 
Stanninprton  and  2i'..d.  in  addition.  The  man  said  he  thought  2'jd.  was 
the  correet  fare  from  StannlnRton  to  Morpeth,  and  witness  replied.  "Yes." 
The  man's  overcoat  was  loose  and  he  had  the  ticket  and  2'/..d.  ready  iu  his 
hand.  There  was  no  other  excess  fare  collected  that  day.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  identify  the  man.  who  gave  the  ticket.  The  man  Fesembled 
the  prisoner,  but  witness  was  not  qnito  certain.  A  train  returned  to  New- 
castle at  11:24.  The  man  who  tendered  the  excess  fare  did  not  ask  about 
any  return  'rain  to  StanniuRton. 

Mr.  Mitch vU  InnvH:  Have  you  any  doubt  that  thit*  is  the  man  (pointing 
to  the  prisoner)?— I  would  not  like  to  be  positive.  1  can  only  say  he  is 
like  blm. 

John  Gbant.  a  platelayer  of  Uigham  Lane,  said  he  remembered  traTollng 

by  a  train  due  at  Morpeth  at  11:12  on  March  18.  He  Joined  the  train  at 
Morpetb  and  traveled  to  Longhirst.  As  he  went  alons:  the  train  he  looked 
oamially  into  tlie  third  rompartnient  of  rl,e  first  carriage  and  saw  no  one. 
i£  anybody  had  beeu  visible  in  tiie  caniuge  he  would  have  seen  him.  He 
*  went  into  the  first  compartment  of  the  second  carriage  from  the  engine. 
He  saw  a  Mr.  Bruce  sitting  in  the  first  compartment  of  the  first  carriage. 
He  noticed  no  one  in  any  of  the  other  compartments  of  the  second  car- 
riage. Mr.  Bruce  was  sitting  with  bis  back  to  the  engine  on  the  platform 
side. 

.JoHx  TiioMA.s  OtHKKR.  a  porter  at  Longhirst  Station.  8aid  he  was  on 
duty  on  Marcb  18,  and  saw  the  10:27  train  from  Newcastle  stop  at  Long- 
hirst.  He  was  at  the  north  end  Of  the  platform  when  the  train  came  In. 

He  was  meeting  the  engine,  and  when  the  train  stopped  be  was  op|)o^ite 
the  front  van.  Tlf-  ?aw  some  passenjirers  iu  the  first  compartment  of  the 
lirst  coacli,  but  there  was  none  in  the  second  and  third  compartments.  He 
saw  the  last  witness  alight  from  the  first  compartment  of  the  second 
carriage. 
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Gkorgk  Harkkr,  station  master  at  PeRswood,  said  he  was  on  duty  when 
the  10:27  a.  m.  ivoin  Newcastle  arrived  on  March  18.  He  waa  on  th« 
plfttform  when  the  train  arrived.  Two  passengers  alighted  fnna  the  train, 
a  woman  and  a  UtUe  girl.  The  woman  was  Mrs.  Dairaon,  of  Railway 
Cottages.   He  was  not  at  the  front  of  the  train,  and  did  "not  examine  it 

Geoiob  Wiixi.vm  Yeoman,  station  master  at  Longhirst.  '-ni  !  he  rpmetn- 
bpred  the  10:27  from  Newcastle  arriving  on  March  IJj.  Three  persons  got 
out— Platelayer  Grant,  and  a  man  and  woman  belonging  to  Morpeth.  H« 
knew  the  latter  by  sight,  and  thought  they  were  named  Foster.  The  man 
and  the  woman  returned  by  the  3:31  train  the  same  afternoon.  He  knew 
the  deceased  wdl,  but  never  saw  him  that  day. 

Joirx  Yi  o>!  A\.  stationmaster  at  Widdrington.  said  he  was  on  duty  when 
the  train  In  question  arrived  on  March  18.    He  expected  someone  by  the 
.  train,  and  looked  through  the  carriages.   He  knew  deceased  well,  hut  did 
not  see  htm  In  the  train. 

Amxssw  Bbuck,  carriage  inspector.  In  the  service  of  the  Hallway  Co., 
stated  that  he  traveled  on  March  18  last  by  the  10:27  train  from  New- 
castle. He  was  in  the  first  compartment  of  the  coach  next  to  the  englnp. 
There  was  another  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  and  he  got  out  at  Cheving- 
ton.  Witness  saw  two  young  men,  the  witnesses  Hall  and  Spink,  with 
bags,  get  out  at  Stannlngton.  When  the  train  started  Hall  nodded  to  some 
one  in  the  train.  Witness  traveled  from  Newcastle  to  Alnmouth.  He  saw 
Hall  nod  after  the  train  had  started. 

Thomas  Wiluam  Chablto.n,  foreman  porter  at  Alnmouth,  said  he  was 
on  duty  at  that  station  on  March  IS  when  the  10:27  train  from  Xewcastle 
came  in.  He  examined  the  compartments  aud  opened  the  door  uf  the  third 
compartment  of  the  first  carriage.  When  he  opened  the  door  and  loolied 
In  he  found  three  streams  of  Mood  across  the  compartment,  coming  from 
a  seat  at  the  far  side.  He  opened  the  door  on  the  rlghthand  side  from  the 
engine;  He  loolted  oinder  the  seat  and  found  the  body  of  a  man  lying  face 
downwards  on  the  rlghthand.  The  blood  was  coming  from  where  the  head 
was.  He  found  a  hard  felt  hat  beside  the  head  and  a  jiair  of  spectacles 
in  two  pieces.  He  found  one  of  the  pebbles  of  the  spectacleji  on  an  arm 
rest  on  the  seat  facing  the  engine.  The  head  was  away  from  witness.  The 
train  waa  shunted  to  a  different  platform  at  Alnmouth.  and  witness  opened 
the  door  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  by  which  passengers  would  alight  and 
join  the  train  on  the  road.  The  train  arrived  up  to  time,  but  the  express 
which  should  have  preceded  it  was  late,  aud  the  train  was  shunted  In 
consequence. 

Mr,  Tindol  Atkifuon:  Did  you  see  any  firearms?-^  No,  sir. 

Did  you  see  any  hag?— No,  sir. 

Did  you  move  the  body  yourself?— No,  sir. 

I  think  vou  called  the  police  In?— I  sent  for  the  guard  of  the  train, 
called  for  one  of  the  porters  and  lor  the  s^tation  master. 

Did  you  find  a  ticket? — The  station  master  found  a  ticket. 

Mb.  JusTtCK  Golkudob:  A  ticket  to  Widdrington  from  Newcastle?— A 
return  ticket,  Newcastle  to  Widdrington. 

RoBRBT  WiLKiitaoN,  guBrd  of  the  10:27  train  on  March  18,  said  the  train 
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was  composed  of  tour  coaches,  and  a  brake  at.  each  end.  lie  traveled  in 
the  rear  brake.  He  aaw  the  tratn  made  up  again  on  April  Z,  and  tbe  pboto> 
srapb  (produced)  showed  tbe  train  as  It  vas  on  March  18.  He  examined 
the  carriage  when  tbe  train  was  made  up  and  found  a  carriage  with  a 

picture  of  Branrpppth  Castle. 

WiLLiAii  H(Mi(;,  contraftor,  Pepswood,  said  he  liad  known  prisoner  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  when  he  was  secretary  at  a  colliery  at  Morpeth.  On 
March  18,  be  had  no  appointment  to  meet  the  prisoner  at  Stannlngton. 
Witness  on  that  day  was  in  Newcastle.  He  was  engaged  in  sinking  oper> 
atlons  at  a  place  called  Dovecot  to  which  Stannington  was  the  nearest 
Btation.  Prisoner  had  visited  hlni  four  or  five  tlrnt  s.  Tbe  last  time  he 
X  was  there  was  on  the  Ftiday,  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson:  Had  you  any  appointment  with  the  priicner,  on 
this  daj?— None,  sir. 

Did  yon  know  he  was  coming?— No»  sir. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  work  yon  had  got  on  hand? — No,  sir. 

"What  train  dlrl  he  come  by  wT;:  n  lie  came  the  fortnight  before? — He 
would  come  with  that  train  something  after  ten  from  Newcastle.  It  was 
about  12  when  he  cauie  to  see  me. 

Did  he  ever  ask  you  for  any  money?— On  one  occasion  only— ^somewhere 
about  the  back  end  of  last  year,  about  tbe  December. 

I  have  reason  to  ask  you,  but  are  you  sure  about  tbe  date? — I  have  not 
the  date.   T  could  not  tell. 

What  did  he  aak  you  for? — He  asked  me  for  £2. 

Did  he  say  why  he  wanted  the  money? — He  said  he  was  needing  a  couple 
of  sovereigns  to  put  him  over. 

Do  you  mean  to  tide  him  over,  or  what? — ^To  tide  him  over;  he  said 
something  to  that  effect.   I  gave  him  a  sovereign. 

Cross-examined:  Did  you  understand  it  was  to  tide  him  over  the  week- 
end?— That  was  why. 

You    have   known   rlie    prisont^r   somf*   time? — Yes. 

You  are  engaged  in  sinking  operations? — Yes. 

AnDBRW  TArr,  detective,  said  that  on  March  21  he  went  to  1  Lily  avenue, 
Jesmond,  where  the  prisoner  lived.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  prisoner  an- 
swered the  door.  Witness  said,  "Arc  you  Mr.  Dickman?"  and  he  said 
"Yes."  Witness  asked,  "John  Alcxr.ndf  r  Dickman?"  and  he  said  "Yes." 
Witness  a!?kpd  if  he  had  be^n  employed  as  a  bookkorner  with  a  firm  of 
ship  ijrokers  in  this  city  and  he  replied  "Yes."  Witness  told  him  who  he 
was,  and  added  that  tbe  Northumberland  County  Police  bad  heard  that  he 
waa  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Nlsbet  on  the  previous  Friday.  Witness  added 
that  he  had  since  learned  that  he  v/as  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Nlsbet.  and 
that  tlie  Nnrthumiif  rlnnd  Police  would  like  to  know  what  light  he  (onld 
throw  upon  tiie  affair,  'i'iio  prLsoner  replied.  "I  knew  Nlsbet  for  many 
years.  I  saw  him  on  that  morning.  I  booked  at  the  ticket  window  after 
bim,  and  went  by  the  same  train,  but  I  did  not  see  him  after  the  train 
left.  I  would  have  told  the  police  if  I  bad  thought  it  would  have  done  any 
good.^'  Witness  asked  tbe  accused  if  he  \vuuhl  accompany  him  to  the 
detective  office,  and  see  Superintendent  Weddell,  and  accused  said  "Cer- 
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talnly/'  Aecmed  returned  Into  tbe  back  sitting  room,  and  pot  Ua  boots 

on  having  previously  had  only  hi?  pMppers  on.  Witness  Introduced  the 
prisoner  fo  Superintendent  Weddell  at  the  police  station,  and  the  Superin* 
tendent  took  from  him  a  voluntary  statement,  tn  witness's  presence.  After 
Superintendent  Weddell  had  taken  the  statements,  he  read  it  to  the 
prisoner,  wlio  said  it  was  correct.  The  sum  of  £17  9s.  lid.  in  money  was 
found  npon  tbe  prisoner— 15  sovereigns  In  a  Lambton's  Bank  bag.  and  the 
rsnwinder  loose  in  bis  pockets.  They  found  also  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  cigar 
case,  a  card  case  containing  a  local  money  lender's  card  showinK  an 
advance  to  accused  of  £20  in  October,  1909.  There  were  eleven  articles 
altogether  found  on  the  prisoner,  including  a  pair  of  brown  gloves. 

The  PrUoner:  You  have  not  UMitioBed  tlM»  diary  yoa  found.  Ton  win 
sse  my  signature  in  it 

Witness  held  up  the  diary  referred  to. 

.1//.  Mitrtnai  Inncft:  Tho  nrisonsr  wishes  the  Ck)urt  to  see  the  way  he 
signed  his  name  in  the  di;iry. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson  examined  the  diary,  and  prisoner  stood  up  and 
leaned  over  the  front  of  the  dock  la  his  direction. 

Oross-examined,  witness  said  the  prisoner  made  his  statement  perfectly 
freely  and  readily,  and  went  with  him  readily  when  requested  to  do  so. 
He  showed  every  disposition  so  far  as  witness  could  judge  to  assist  the 
police.  Until  the  prisoner  told  him  that  he  had  booked  at  the  same  time 
as  Nisbet  that  morning  and  had  gone  by  that  train,  witness  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact.   That  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  It. 

Reexamined,  witness  said  the  Northumberland  County  police  were  the 
persons  getting  up  this  case,  and  the  information  he  had  was  got  from 
that  source.  It  was  In  consequence  of  tliat  that  he  went  to  see  the  prie* 
oner. 

Mb.  .TrsTK  k  Coi  KuiOGii:  You  did  not  know  how  much  the  county  police 
knew  or  suspected? 

Witness:  No,  my  lord.  We  got  a  telephone  message  on  the  Sunday  that 
a  man  named  Diclmian  had  been  seen  with  Nisbet  in  the  Central  Station. 
I  made  inquiries  on  the  Sunday  night  to  locate  Dickman.  and  I  made 
inquiries  on  the  Monday.  ;nid  I  was  not  very  sure  that  I  had  got  to  the 
right  man's  house  because  he  was  ll\InB  in  a  £30  house — £40  with  the 
rates — in  a  good  residential  district.  Ali  my  iuquiries  amongst  people  who 
knew  him  showed  that  he  was  very  hard  up.  and  I  was  therefore  not  sure 
that  he  was  the  man. 

Sl'pt.  Weddell  said  he  became  aware  of  the  murder  on  March  18.  On 
March  21  he  %vas  at  the  City  Pollre  Station,  and  there  saw  the  prisoner 
and  the  last  v,itne.-5S.  Tiip  last  w  itness  said  "This  is  Mr.  Dickman.  and  he 
Will  give  you  a  statement  respecting  what  he  knows  about  the  train  murder 
on  Friday."  Witness  then  took  down  a  statement  from  tbe  piisoner.  and 
afterwards  handed  it  to  him  to  read.  It  was  a  voluntary  statement;  Pris- 
oner read  it,  and  said  It  was  quite  correct  Tbe  statement  read  in  the 
opening  speech  for  ilie  prosecntlnn  -.vns  thr  Ftntoment.  The  prisoner  was 
arrested,  and  the  things  lonnd  upon  him  were  as  stated  by  the  last  wit- 
ness.   On  being  cautioned  and  charged  with  the  murder  of  John  innes 
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Nisbet.  tlip  prisoner  rfplipd:  "I  don't  understand  thr  proce<'dings.  It  is 
absurd  for  me  to  deny  the  charge  because  It  Is  absurd  to  make  It.  I  only 
my  I  absolutely  deny  it."  Witness  made  an  examination  aubsequently  of 
the  bouse  of  tlie  prisoner.  In  a  bttreao  he  found  various  papers  and  letters 
and  books  relating  to  banking.  There  was  also  a  life  preserver.  On  the 
26tb,'  on  another  visit  to  the  house  of  thf>  prisoner,  he  found  two  pawn 
tickets  (produced),  one  dated  March  30.  The  pawnbroker??  were  .T.  and  E. 
Wilson,  12  Pilprlra  street,  Newcastle.  The  attii  lo  pawned — a  pair  of  field 
glasses — was  pawned  in  the  name  of  John  Wilkinson.  180  Westmoreland 
Read,  and  the  amount  was  12b.  The  pawnbroker's  name  on  U»  seomd 
ticket  was  James  Sommerfltfd  and  Sons,  of  Pink  Lane,  Neweastle.  The 
ticket  was  dated  March  17  of  this  year,  and  related  to  a  pair  of  field 
glasses,  which  were  pawned  for  ir»s.  Witness  produced  other  papers  and 
letters  that  he  found,  and  also  two  pass  books  relating  to  accounts  at  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  and  I^ambton's  Uank,  which  prisoner  had  had 
at  one  time. 

The  PHfOiter  (Interrupting):  Those  accounts  are  not  closed,  excuse  me 
Interrupting. 

Mb.  JfSTif'f  Cot.i  Rincr.  rxamining  the  pn-s  booUs,  raid  that  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  hook  was  inaile  up  to  Uecember  :il  last,  when  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  debit  balance  of  3s.  Lambton's  Bank  book  appeared  to  be 
made  up  to  August  11. 

Mr.  Tindal  Attdnton  said  he  would  call  the  cashiers  from  each  of  the 
two  banks. 

Witness  (continuing)  produced  a  pair  of  trousers  made  by  Rurnand.  and 
a  pair  of  Suede  gloves.  Tie  found  a  slight  dark  stain  on  the  tlmnib  of  the 
left  glove,  lie  had  cut  out  the  stained  pieie  and  given  it  to  Dr.  Bolam. 
Witness  did  not  notice  anything  on  the  trousers,  which  had  also  been 
satNnitted  to  Dr.  Botam.  Witness  was  present  In  Newcastle  station  on 
April  3  when  a  train  was  made  up  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  when 
It  left  Newcastle  at  10:27  a.  m.  on  Mareh  IS.  Hepple  v.a.s  on  the  platform, 
and  he  Identffipd  the  ' onipartnifnt  In  whii  h  hp  was  riding  by  the  iii<  fnre 
of  Hraneepeth  Castle,  ikijple  stood  at  the  door  of  the  eompartmcni  sijokeii 
of.  and  witness  and  Supt.  Tough  went  towards  the  front  part  of  the  train. 
Hepple  arranged  to  give  them  a  signal  to  stop  when  they  got  to  the  place 
where  he  last  saw  Dlckman  about  to  enter  the  compartment.  Witness 
explained  bow  the  experiment  was  carried  out,  and  said  he  and  Super- 
intendent Tough  walked  forwnrds  so  far  along  the  train,  then  turned 
round,  and  walked  baekwaids  so  that  they  could  see  Hepple  who  had 
arranged  to  hold  up  bis  band  when  they  got  to  the  place. 

Dr.  Chas.  C.  Bumam  testified  to  the  nature  of  the  wouods 
from  which  the  deceased  died. 

Second  Day.   (July  6th.) 

The  court  opened  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  as  soon  as  Lord 
Coleridge  took  his  seat  the  witness,  John  Athey,  ticket 
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collector  at  Morpeth  station,  was  recalled,  and  his  Lord- 
ship said  he  desired  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 

Mm.  Jcsticb  Coloidoe:  I  want  to  ask  you  a  quMtfon  or  two  In  relation 

to  the  Incfdent  of  excess  fare  being  paid  at  Morpeth.  Did  you  say  that  the 
man  whom  we  now  know  to  he  the  prisoner  because  he  says  SO,  had  OB 

a  greatroat? — -Yes;  lie  had  on  a  pieatcoat. 
Can  you  tell  what  the  color  was? — No. 

Could  yon  tell  whether  on  not  be  had  a  bag  with  him?— I  cannot  swear 
positively.  I  could  not  see  his  right  hand. 

Tou  cannot  say  wh^her  he  had  a  has  or  not?— No. 

You  have  seen  the  bag,  and  it  is  one  of  considerable  size?— Yes. 

And  still  you  cannot  say  whether  he  had  a  bag  or  not? — If  he  had,  it 
would  be  under  his  coat,  but  I  could  not  say  if  he  had  a  bag. 

He  was  Tiot  carrying  a  hag  out?— No;  but  I  could  uoL  see  his  right  hand. 

You  said  something  about  his  holding  his  coat? — The  overcoat  overlap- 
ping the  band.  It  was  open,  and  I  could  not  see  the  right  hand. 

Ma.  Justice  Golcbidqb  (to  the  Jury):  Is  that  what  yon  want? 

The  Foreman:  Yes. 

TiioMA.s  S1MP8OX,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs,  Pape,  gunsmiths.  Colling- 
wood  Street.  Newca-»lp  said  he  had  been  shown  the  four  bullets  (pro- 
duced) by  Supt.  Wpd(ieli.  They  dilTcrpd  In  appearance  and  size.  Two  of 
them  were  coated  with  nickel;  they  were  ot  .250  calibre.  The  two  others 
were  lead  bullets,  unooated,  and  the  slse  was  .320.  The  nlckelplated  bullets 
would  be  fired  from  a  self-discharging  automatic  pistol.  The  cartridges 
were  contained  in  a  magazine,  and  there  would  be  seven  cartridges  when  the 
weapon  was  fully  loaded.  The  automatic  pistol  was  known  in  the  trade, 
as  a  magazine  pistol. 

Mk.  Justice  CoLKkiiK.K  examined  the  pistol. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson:  The  pistol  is  flattish,  and  could  be  carried  easily 
in  the  pocket?— Yes. 
Wltnees.  continuing,  said  the  two  other  bullets  were  larger.  They  oould 

not  have  bt(  n  flred  from  the  pistol  produced.  It  was  of  a  common  size. 
If  the  four  bullets  wpre  found  In  the  dead  man's  body  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  fired  from  dlHorent  pistols.  These  plslois  were  such  as  were 
ordinarily  on  sale  at  a  gunsmith's. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Inne$:  And  could  easily  be  purchased  by  anybody?— Quite 
easily. 

And  the  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  bullets?- Yes. 

AxDRrw  KiBKwooD.  in  the  employ  of  'Ir  Pape,  said  under  the  Pistols 
Act  of  li»03  they  kept  the  register  produced.  Witness's  attention  was  di- 
rected to  an  entry  in  the  re.a;ister  which  he  said  was  in  his  handwriting. 
When  a  revolver  was  sold  it  was  entered  in  the  register.  Witness  made 
an  entry  in  the  book  when  he  sold  a  rsTolver,  and  sometimes  when  one 
was  sold  by  someone  else  In  the  shop. 

Mr.  Tindal  AtMneoni  Cfo  you  say  that  you  yourself,  by  looking  at  that 
entry,  sold  that  particular  pistol  tp  the  person  whose  name  appears  in  the 
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reg:ist(>r?— No;  I  cottld  ttot  aay  Uiat  I  sold  it  myseK.  I  could  not  swear 

to  that. 

You  have  made  the  entry  in  those  circumstances  from  information 
given  to  you  by  aomebody  else?— I  might  have  sold  It  myself.  It  is  such 
a  long  time  since  fhat  I  cannot  tell  now. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  It  might  have  been  sold  by  somebody  else  who 
^ave  information  to  you.  and  you  might  have  entered  it  In  the  book? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson:  Tliat  is  my  difRrulty,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  said  he  appreciated  very  much  the  absolutely  fair 
way  In  which  the  eaae  was  conducted. 

Police  Sebobant  Fbtbb  Haiuoat,  stationed  at  the  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle, 
ciaid  the  prisoner  was,  on  March  30  last,  in  custody  in  the  cells  in  the 
Moot  Hall,  and  witness  took  from  him  a  Burberry  overcoat  antl  certain, 
other  clothes  produced.  He  handed  the  overcoat  to  Dr.  Bolam  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Prisoner  was  wearing  it  when  be  was  brought 
In.  but  he  took  It  off  in  the  cell. 

Da.  RoBBBT  A.  BoLAH,  M.  R.  C.  P..  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
In  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Newcastle,  said  a  i»lr  of  Suede  gloves,  a  pair 
of  trousers,  and  what  was  known  as  a  Burberry  overcoat,  were  handed 
to  him.  He  examined  th^  ploves  and  found  blood  on  them.  He  could 
not  swear  that  it  was  human  blood.  It  was  mammal  blood.  He  found  also 
stains  inside  the  pocket  of  the  prisoner's  trousers. 

Can  you  tell  these  stains  were  recent  stains  of  bloodT— They  were  re- 
cent. 

And  you  examined  them,  when?— On  the  26th  of  March. 

These  stains  had  been  made  within  what  spaee  of  time?— Within  the 

spare  of  a  fortnight. 

Did  you  also  have  handed  to  you  a  Burberry  overcoat? — I  had. 

It  is  called  a  Burberry.  We  understand  by  that  it  is  prepared  cloth? — 
Yes. 

The  outside  is  prepared  in  some  way  to  resist  the  rain?— Tes. 

Did  you  find  anything  on  that  overcoat  after  it  had  been  handed  to  you? 

--Therp  was  a  large  stain  ttpon  the  left  front   I  cut  out  a  portion  for  ex- 
amination.   The  stain  still  persists  bt'low. 
You  have  examined  that  curefnlly? — I  havp. 

Ma.  Ji'STicE  Coleridgk:  (pointing  to  the  coat):  Is  that  part  of  the  staiu 
untouched?— Yes;  it  is  still  persisting. 

Jfr.  Tindal  AtlHnton:  Could  you  tell  whether  or  not.  from  an  examlaa- 
tion  of  the  stain  originally  on  the  coat,  it  had  been  treated  In  any  way?— 

The  Rtirfacp  wa^;  frayed,  as  If  It  had  been  rubbed.  The  edges  were  cleaner 
than  any  otii'^r  portion  adjoining.  It  smelt  faintly  of  parailin.  and.  micro- 
scopically, there  were  droplets  of  oil,  which  might  have  been  paraihu. 

Are  you  mentioning  this  as  a  reason  for  coming  to  any  conclusion.  I 
asked  you,  you  know,  whether  you  could  say  If  the  stain  had  been  treated 
or  not?— Yes,  it  had  evldMitly  been  rubbed,  and  It  was  stained  with  paraHln. 
I  could  come  to  no  further  conclusion. 
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Now.  assuming  for  a  moment  that  there  was  a  stain  of  blood,  on  a 
material  of  this  kind,  would  It  be  possible  to  wash  out  the  traces  of  blood, 
either  by  water  or  by  paraffin? — It  would  be  possible. 

I  say  on  m»terlal  of  tlits  kind— T«8»  on  material  of  this  kind. 

You  have  got  the  coat  bofore  you.  Are  thore  pockets  in  It?— There  la 
a  large  pocket,  entered  by  a  slit,  on  either  side. 

You  may  put  a  hand  through  the  slit  into  the  pocket? — Yes. 

Witness  drew  the  pocket  out,  and  held  it  up. 

Counsel:  That  is  a  pocket  that  would  easily  hold  a  pistol  like  that  that  has 
keen  produced?— Yes. 
Or  It  could  be  held  throuKh  the  silt  and  covered  by  the  coat?— Very 

eSBlly. 

Or  a  bag  or  any  other  article  might  have  been  held  underneath  the  coat 
by  a  hand  through  the  slit.— Quito  t-asily. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Inncs:  Can  you  And  any  evidence  of  blood  whatever  on  tbe 
Burberry  coat? — None,  sir. 

Of  any  kind?— Not  of  any  kind. 

So  Car  a«  the  stain  Its^f  Is  cmeemed,  when  you  saw  \U  ft  might  have 
been  anything,  any  kind  of  dirt? — It  was  a  stain  of  paraffin,  with  a  concep- 
tion of  the  lighter  area  outside. 

You  mean  where  it  was  more  rubbed? — W  here  it  was  more  cleansed. 

And  if  the  outer  area  was  more  cleansed,  it  would  mean  that  the  original 
stain  was  more  successfully  removed?— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that. 

I  understend  it  to  be  aald  that  this  was  a  longtsh  stain.  Fart  of  it  was 
less  well  cleansed  and  part  of  it  better  cleansed.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
outer  area? — The  fringe  of  this  area  described  showed  a  portion  on  which 
there  was  no  paraffin,  and  it  was  lighter  than  the  surrounding  area,  ligfiter 
tbau  any  ulher  portion  of  the  coat. 

That  portion*  I  understand,  had  never  been  covered  by  the  stain?- No; 
never  been  covered  by  the  paraffin  stein. 

But  whether  outer  or  inner  area,  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  blood? — 
No. 

Would  someone  produce  these  gloves?  Would  you  be  kind  ••nougli.  Dr. 
Bolani,  to  bold  that  glove  up  with  the  left  thumb  extended,  uud  show  the 
point  you  cut  out,  and  the  other  tip  of  the  finger?  Wonid  you  kindly 
produce  the  part  you  cut  out?— I  can  only  produce  parte  of  It 

Is  it  true  to  say.  Dr.  Bolam,  that  the  in;  sl.awi  pin  points  of  blood 
in  the  poc  ket  were  in  such  a  po'^ition  as  luigljt  have  been  caused  by  this 
thumbed  glove  beinc;  put  into  the  poi  ket? — Yes. 

The  stain  on  the  coat  might  have  been  contracted  at  a  colliery,  *" 
and  coal  durt  about?  It  might  have  been  caused  by  th«  mno  men 
treated  with  paraffin?— So  far  as  I  can  tell. 

There  to  nothing  to  make  you  conclude  otherwise?— No,  sir. 

Mb.  Ji  HTicK  Coi-!  ain(;E:  Supporing  the  stain  had  been  blood,  would  par- 
affin remove  the  si;;ns  of  it? — It  would  vitiate  some  of  tbe  tests,  and  pre- 
vent their  appHiaiion. 

Peter  Spoo.Mcii,  colliery  manager  at  Barmoor  East  Colliery,  aaid  that  on 
June  9  he  went  to  No.  1  seam,  and  examined  the  air  shaft  The  pit  was 
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the  InbellA  Fit  He  saw  Mmethtng  lying  «t  the  bottom  of  No.  2,  which 
was  the  leather  hag  that  had  been  produced.   The  bag  had  been  cut.  He 

forind  some  coppers  lii  it,  and  also  at  the  place  he  found  a  considerable 
amount  of  copper,  14s.  bd.  in  ail.  He  handed  the  bag  to  Superintendent 
MarBhali,  together  with  the  lepers  which  were  in  it  at  the  time.  He  knew 
the  prisoner,  and  had  been  a  fellow  workman  of  hie.  He  had  talked 
to  him  about  the  difficulties  at  their  mine»  which  were  troubles  about 
the  large  quantity  of  water.  He  did  not  know  that  prisoner  knew 
where  the  pit  was.  hut  lie  had  disrussed  the  matter  of  water  with 
him.  The  airshaft  was  covered  with  an  iron  gatet  wiUch  could  be  Quite 
easily  lifted  with  the  hand. 

Thoicas  Mahbhall,  Supsrtntendent  of  Police  at  Morpeth,  said  he  re- 
celTsd  the  hag  from  the  last  witness,  the  papers  and  148.  M.  In  mimey. 
Witness  made  further  searches,  and  found  48.  9d.  In  copper,  making  a  total 
of  198.  8d.  In  copper. 

Samufx  Coiik.n,  niana^^cr  of  the  ("ash  Arrommodation  and  Investment 
Company,  Northumberland  Street,  Newcastle,  said  he  knew  the  prisoner, 
who  came  to  his  office  about  October  15  last.  He  asked  for  the  loan  of 
£20,  and  said  he  would  probably  want  It  for  about  three  months  at  the 
outside.  He  asked  the  charge,  and  witness  told  him  he  would  charge 
£1  per  month.  Prisoner  told  him  he  had  applied  to  other  money  lenders, 
but  their  charges  were  too  mueh.  The  prisoner  said  he  would  consider 
witness's  terms  and  went  away,  and  returned  again  on  Ortuber  18,  and 
witness  lent  him  £20.  Prisoner  gave  him  a  promissory  note,  and  paid 
the  interest  every  month.  After  the  three  months.  In  the  month  of  January, 
the  prisoner  said  he  could  not  possibly  meet  the  amount  and  asked  for  a 
further  period  of  three  months,  which  witness  agreed  to.  The  last  pay- 
ment of  interest  was  mad*»  on  March  17.  He  remembered  the  prisoner  writ- 
ing fo  him  in  Xovrin ijcr  with  reference  to  a  loan  of  £200  for  a  t;eutle- 
mun  named  ('hristie.  Friijoner  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Christie  at  his 
(witness's)  office. 

You  have  told  me  that  £20  was  lent  to  him  on  October  18.  Can  you  tell 

nir  how  that  was  paid? 
Mr.  .h  s  ri(  I.  Cni.KRfnc.K:  Who  paid  any  commission? 
Witness:  On  Christie's  loan? 
Mb.  JrHTici-:  Coi>eridue:  Yes. 
Witness:  I  did  not 

Iff.  hwaerXMM  How  was  the  £20  paid?— The  principal  of  the  £20  was 

paid  by  the  prisoner's  wife. 
In  what  form  was  the  £20  paid? — It  was  paid  by  me  to  the  prisoner 

in  cash. 

To  whom  was  the  £200  paid  by  you  on  November  24? — To  Christie.  It 
was  made  in  a  cheque  payaMe  to  Cbrlatie. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  last  payment  of  Interest  by  the  prisoner  was 
on  the  17th  of  March  In  respect  of  the  £20?— That  is  so. 

Do  I  understand  that  since  that  date  the  principal  loan  has  bera  repaid? 
— That  Is  so. 

On  what  date?— In  May.  I  believe  it  was  the  9th  of  May. 
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Mr,  Tindal  Atkinsoti:  Of  this  last  year? 
Witness:  This  last  May,  sir. 
Mr.  MUehett  Innea:  By  whom,  Cohen? 
Witness:  By  the  priaonefe  wife,  eir. 

John  Kktttobb,  of  Messrs.  Kiias  and  Co..  jewelers,  Neweastle,  wu  next 

examined,  and  statpd  that  on  February  14  last  he  saw  the  prisoner,  who 
came  Into  their  shop.  He  said  "Good  morning."  and.  thnucii  he  (witness) 
could  not  give  the  exact  words  he  said  be  wanted  some  money. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson:  Did  he  say  why  he  wanted  some  money? — No, 
Sir.  He  JOBt  said,  so  far  m  I  can  remember,  "I  must  hate  £5  to  so  to 
Ldverpool/' 

Did  he  say  anything  as  to  his  financial  condition  for  money  at  that  time? 

— No,  not  that  I  rem  ember. 

Did  he  say  where  in  Liveii)ooI  he  was  going? — No.  I  thinlc  there  was 
some  racing  or  something  of  that  sort.   I  think  there  was  the  Waterloo  Cu^ 

M&  JcencB  Colebidok:  For  the  Waterloo  Cup.  Did  he  say  that?— Yes. 
air. 

Witness  contin'Ulng,  said  prisoner  offered  as  security  for  the  £5  somo 
articles  of  fpwelrv,  whirh  he  had  bought  there  some  three  years  ago. 
There  was  a  gold  s<;arf  ring  set  witii  three  brilliants,  a  set  of  studs,  and 
links.  They  had  been  worn  for  some  time.  Witness  took  these  articles 
and  lent  prisoner  the  £5.  and  he  saw  him  three  or  fonr  days  afterwarda. 
Prisoner  then  said  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  him  back  at  present, 
but  he  (witness)  would  not  have  to  wait  very  long.  It  would  he  all  rif^t. 
Witness  had  still  the  articles  in  bis  possession.  Prisoner  bad  not  yet 
paid  back  the  money  he  got. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Jnncs:  I  think  the  studs  and  sleeve  links  were  gold? — 
Yes. 

John  Baooock  and  Robert  Sedcole,  bank  clerks,  testified  as  to  the  state 
of  prisoner's  bank  aoeounts  at  oertain  date8. 

Fn.vxK  ritniRTir.  coal  merchant,  said  he  une.v  Dickman,  and  first  knew 
him  when  he  was  see  rotary  of  tlie  .Morpetli  Moor  Co.,  about  six  years  ago. 
That  company  was  now  extinct,  and  there  was  a  new  company  in  which 
Dickman  had  no  office.  Witness  occasionally  hacked  horses  throni^  Dick- 
man.  He  borrowed  £200  from  Cohen,  to  whom  he  was  Introduced  by 
Dickman.  The  cheque  was  made  out  to  witness,  who  midorsed  it  and 
handed  It  to  Dickman. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinton:  What  was  t^e  £200  for? — Partly  on  my  own 
private  affairs. 

How  much:  About  half  of  it. 

And  the  other  half,  what  was  done  with  that?— It  went  for  l>ettlBK 
transactloiw. 

Was  it  to  be  used  by  Dickman  for  betting,  or  what?— Yes;  through  him. 

On  whose  account? — On  mine. 

Was  Dickman  to  rereive  anything  himself  out  of  it,  supposing  it  was 
successful? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

How  much?— There  was  no  definite  arrangement  Witness  ultimately 
got  about  £100. 
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Mr,  Tindal  Atl^n*fm\  What  became  of  th«  r«8t?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

Dili  he  toll  yon  what  had  become  of  it? — He  said  the  transacUonB  bad 
not  come  to  anything.    The  hettin^^  was  not  successful. 

Cross-exainiiietl  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Innea:  Dickman  had  notliing  to  do  with 
tbe  sinking  operations  at  Dovecote.  Witness  was  interested  in  them.  The 
alnkinf;  vras  for  coall  Dickman  bad  no  authority  from  witneaa  to  go  to 
Dovecot.  He  came  to  wltness'a  office  pretty  regularly  after  tbe  aale  of  the 
colliery  and  gave  him  information  about  the  Morpeth  Moor  Colliery. 

I  don't  sitggp?t  he  was  InterestPd  in  it  pecuniarily.  I  take  It  that  he 
was  intereiited  iu  it  in  the  hope  or  getting  some  commission  out  of  it? — He 
would  get  it  when  the  colliery  was  sold. 

What  I  mean  Ie»  be  wanted  the  thing  to  go  on  eueceesfully.  I  auggeat 
to  you  that  he  talked  about  DoTecot  colliery  as  well  as  Morpeth  Moor  col- 
liery. 

Mk.  Jt'sricK  Cori-Ri!K!K:  Ts  Dovecot  different  from  Morpetb  Moor? — YeS, 

Have  you  anything  to  do  with  Dovecot? — Yes. 

And  with  Morpeth  iMoor? — It  was  sold  last  year. 

And  this  year  you  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it?— Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Ititchell  Innes:  I  suggest  that  the  prisoner  did  In  fact  mention  Dove* 
cot  Colliery  to  you  in  your  office  sometimes?— He  might  have  done  so. 
but  T  have  no  rerolec  tlon  of  it. 

Did  you  <  \er  go  out  to  Dovecot  Colliery ?— Oil,  ye.^. 

I  suggest  that  on  one  occasion  or,  perhaps  more,  you  suggested  to  Dicli- 
man  that  he  should  accompany  you  to  Dovecot?— I  might  have  done  ao. 
but  I  have  no  receollection. 

There  would  be  nothing  surprising  If  you  had?  I  don't  think  so. 

Y011  nrr  qttite  clear  that  the  prisoner  bad  more  than  £100  of  that  £200? 
— It  woiiUI  not  be  vt'ry  much. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  he  got  £ir>0?    He  would  not  get      much  as  tiiat. 

You  say  over  £100? — He  probably  got  a  little  over  that. 

Wjluak  Axbebt  Chsistie,  a  clerk  in  tbe  Savings  Bank  Department  of 
tbe  General  Post  Office,  London,  was  then  called. 

Having  taken  the  oath,  witness,  addressing  his  lordship,  said:  Before, 
I  give  this  evidence  I  must  ask  your  direction  under  the  Secrecy  Clause 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We  cannot  give  this  information  except  by  your 
direction. 

Mr.  Lotcenthal:  1  am  asking,  my  lord,  for  the  production  of  the  extract 
from  the  Savings  Bank  account  of  Mrs.  Dickman.  I  ask  your  lordship 
to  direct  me.  ^ 

Mb.  Justice  Colebidob  gave  assent,  and  the  witness  gave  evidence. 

Mr.  Lowenthal  (to  witness):  That  account  shows  the  total  amount  of 
deposit  Ijetween  1907  and  1910  to  be  £10  Os,  9d?— Yes:  that  is  the  balance 
standing  to  the  credit  on  .January  1,  1910.  On  .January  n,  £12  was  drawn 
out;  on  February  1.  £1;  ou  February  10,  £1;  on  March  14,  lOs.;  leaving 
a  balance  of  10s.  Od.?— Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Inneii  This  Is  tbe  account  of  Mrs.  Annie  Dickman,  of  1 
Lily  Avenue.  Jesmond?— Yes. 
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And  it  goes  without  aaying  tbftt  ttaeae  snms  were  drawn     the  dopooltor? 

— Yes. 

Inspector  Jar.  Trvino  said  he  was  in  charge  of  ttip  prif?oner  at  the  Moot 
Hall  Police  Court  on  April  14.  That  was  the  oc(?asion  when  the  evidence 
was  given  a»  to  the  liiiding  oi  two  pawn  tickets.  After  evidence  had  been 
given,  he  removed  the  prisoner  down  to  the  cells;  and  priaoner  made  a 
statement  Prisoner  satd,  "There  Is  nothing  in  that  evidence  about  the 
pawn  tickets.  When  racing  you  get  mixed  up  with  the  Bigg  Uarket  boys, 
and,  aftf  r  the  season  !s  over,  they  are  always  asking  you  for  money.  The 
one  pair  ol  field  glnsses  vsere  my  own.  The  other  pair  I  got  from  a  friend, 
who  owed  me  some  money.  I  took  tbem  and  pawned  them  myself,  so 
that  if  any  of  the  boys  asked  me  for  money  I  could  pull  out  the  pawn 
tickets,  and  say,  'Look  here!  This  Is  what  I  am  down  to.*  They  think  you 
are  hard  up." 

Mr.  Mifi  hrll  Jniu's:  There  Is  a  small  question  of  evidence  1  wish  to 
be  assured  about.  Did  Spink,  the  drr];,  sav  at  Staimington  on  which 
side  of  the  carriage  the  two  men  were  sitting — was  it  the  near  side  of  the 
platform,  or  the  further  side? 

Mr.  Justice  CoLEmoaG  ( rending  from  his  notes):  He  said,  "Facing  the 
engine  on  the  far  side.*'  The  companion  was  sitting  facing  the  deceased.*' 

TnoMAH  Paihixy.  treastirer  of  the  .\'e\v castle  Co  operative  Society,  103 
Newgate  Street,  Newcastle,  produced  the  books  of  that  society  showing 
the  account  of  Mrs.  Dickman,  commencing  May,  1904,  and  continuing  up 
till  March  17.  1910.  On  October  30,  1907.  the  sum  of  £73  17s.  2d.  was 
standing  to  her  credit.  After  that  date  there  were  three  additions  to 
capital.  The  withdrawals  in  1909  became  frequent,  until,  on  March  n, 
1910,  there  was  credit  balance  of  £4. 

Mr.  Mit<  h>  ll  Jniu  it  asked  no  questions. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson  said  tliat  was  the  case  for  the  Crown. 

Thk  Defknse. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Ivricp,  for  the  defense,  said  tlmt  lie  would 
cali  no  witnesses,  but  would  put  the  prisoner  himself  into 
the  witness  box,  and  Dickman  was  conducted  tliere  by  a 
warder.  He  was  examined  by  Lord  William  Percy,  as 
follows : 

John  Alexander  Dickman,  that  is  your  name?— Yes,  my  lord. 

Are  you  a  married  man? — I  am. 

Have  yon  s;ot  any  children?-  A  daughter  and  a  son. 

I  think  you  have  lived  long  in  this  city? — All  my  life. 

Your  address  is  1  Lily  Avenue? — Yes,  it  is  now.  1  have  lived  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastlfron-Tyne. 

I  want  to  take  your  mind  back  to  1903  and  to  ask  you  some  questloiw 
about  that  time.  We  have  been  told  by  one  witness  that  you  were  secre- 
tary to  a  colliery  company — I  was  secretary  at  that  time  to  a  syndicate 
that  bad  purchased  the  colliery  and  royalty.  A  company  was  formed  later. 
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Where  was  that  colliery?— At  Morpeth. 

Who  sold  the  colliery  to  the  new  company? — It  was  bought  by  the 
syndicate.  I  negotiated  the  eaie  to  Messrs.  Moore>  Brown  and  Fletcher 
from  Mr.  Frank  Christie. 

In  what  year?— 1905  or  1906.   I  think  it  was  completed  In  1906. 

Were  yoa  secretary  from  1903  to  1906?— I  was. 

Upon  that  sale  did  you  get  any  commission  ? — Prmu  memory,  I  think 
I  drew  £600  or  £660,  and  £160  given  away. 

About  that  time  did  any  other  money  come  to  you? — I  had  a  legacy 
left  me.    I  think  perhaps  that  was  in  190r>  or  1906  or  later. 

It  was  about  that  time  at  any  rate? — Yes. 

iWhat  was  the  legacy? — It  was  in  liank  shares  in  the  Wiltshire  and  Dor- 
aetablre  hanks.   I  think  I  got  £220. 

After  leaving  the  employment  of  the  colliery  how  did  yon  get  your 
living?— Well.  I  took  a  holiday,  and  I  also  occupied  my  time  at  racing 

occasionally,  when  it  suited  me. 

You  used  to  put  money  on  races? — I  did.  consider^le  sums,  sometimes 
as  far  as  £100,  £50,  or  £30. 

Did  you  ever  put  money  on  for  a  witness  who  has  come  here  named 
Christie?— I  have. 
«       And  with  bookmakers?- Tefl»  and  also  at  the  meetings. 

That  is  what  is  called  working  on  commission?— Tes;  but  there  was 
nothing  stated — no  fixed  animint. 

Did  you  have  an  oITk  *  at  that  tim'.  "'— Ves,  I  had.  I  kept  the  old  colliery 
office  for  some  time,  and  then  gave  it  up. 

When?— About  the  end  of  the  year.   I  had  It  on  a  yearly  tenancy. 

Mb.  Justice  Gomcbidoe:  Do  you  remember  what  year?— Perhaps  1907  or 
1908.   I  do  not  know  which  year. 

Lord  William  Peny  :  May  I  take  it  you  had  times  that  were  sometimes 
good  and  somotinit  s  bad? — I  was  always  very  fortunate.  Of  course  I  have 
had  my  bad  periods. 

Most  betting  men  have  bad  periods? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  witness  Cohen?— Yes»  the  money  lender. 

Did  you  Introduce  anybody  to  htm  last  November?— I  did.  I  Introduced 
Mr.  Frank  Chrlrtie. 

And  as  a  result  of  that  introduction  was  any  money  lent  by  Cohen  to 
Christie?— There  was.  £200. 

Did  you  ?et  any  part  of  that  £200? — Yes,  1  retained,  as  arranged  by  Mr. 
Christie,  £10t>. 

For  what  purpose  was  that  arrangement  entered  Into?— For  betting 
transactions. 

And  did  you  In  fhct  use  it  in  that  way?— At  that  time  I  did  not  I 

had  given  up  racing  until  the  flat. 
Was  the  betting  s'ur..ssful  with  that  £150?— No. 

Eventually  did  you  lose  it?    .\ot  the  whoK-  .£150.   I  lost  about  £110  or 
so,  and  I  1o:sL  some  of  niy  own  money  as  well. 
What  happened  to  the  bahince  of  the  £150?— I  gave  some  to  Mr.  Christie 
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wben  he  came  to  Ixmden.  Altogetlier,  I  think  he  bad  aboat  £78  or  £M 

of  the  £200. 

T  want  to  ask  you  about  another  witness,  Hogg — do  you  know  Mr.  Hogg? 

— Very  well:  very  Intimately. 
He  is  a  contractor? — Yes. 

Is  he  a  contractor  at  your  old  c«»Illery?<^He  did  several  contracts  for 
the  Morpeth  Moor  Colliery  during  the  time  I  was  secretary  for  it 
As  a  matter  of  fact  It  has  changed  its  name  nowV-After  it  was  sold 

the  purchaser  rallet!  It  the  Wansbeck  Colliery  Company, 
Dovecot  !s  not  the  same  coiliery? — Oh,  no. 

Was  it  on  the  same  property? — No.   Morpeth  Moor  royalty  adjoins  Pegs- 
wood;  Dovecot  ia  nearer  to  Stannington. 
That  was  the  way  you  got  to  know  Hogg?-^Te8. 

Are  there  any  new  workings  going  on  at  Dovecot? — They  are  sinlclng; 
a  new  shaft  therp  nfrnpr  the  road.   There  is  also  a  drift  about  half  way  * 
between  Stannington  or  the  Dovecot  pit  and  Morpeth  Station. 

Was  Christie  in  any  way  interested  in  these  sinking  operations? — He  was, 
in  fbct,  it  waa  through  my  original  introduction  that  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr. 
Hogg  took  up  and  got  this  royalty. 

In  the  early  part  oft  this  year  did  you  ever  go  to  see  Mr.  Hogg?-'I  think 
I  went  on  several  orcasions. 

Was  til  at  in  counection  with  the  sinking  operations  that  were  taking 
place? — Not  directly,  but  indirectly. 

What  was  it  for?— I  went  out  to  eee  him  in  regard  to  private  work  with 
Mr.  Christie. 

And  ChHatie,  yon  tdd  ua,  was  interested  in  the  sinking?— He  was;  I 
wished  to  have  Information  to  give  Mr.  Hogg,  information  of  a  private 

nature. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  last  time  was  when  you  went  to  see  Mr. 
Hogg,  before  the  18th  of  March?— I  do;  it  was  the  fortnight  before. 
That  would  be  the  4th — ^Tes. 

Did  you  in  fact  see  him  that  day?— I  did.   He  was  coming  into  Mor- 
peth and  I  got  a  ride  in  with  him. 

Did  he  drive  you  in? — He  drovp  In.  and  I  harl  a  scat  in  his  trap. 

Was  it  your  enstom  when  you  went  to  Mr.  Hogg  to  make  an  arrangement? 
— ^Never.  He  waH  always  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  was  always  glad  to  see  him. 

Coming  to  the  ISth  of  March,  at  what  time  did  you  leave  your  house  that 
morning?— I  think  it  would  be  about  10  o'clock. 

Do  you  remember  what  suit  you  had  on  that  morning?— This  suit  I 
am  wearing  now.  romplete. 

Is  It  not  complete  nov,  ?  -  T  had  not  the  same  tro\isers  on. 

Had  you  that  coat  and  waistcoat  on? — Yes;  and  trousers  to  match. 

What  else?— My  black  boots,  the  same  as  I  have  on  now,  a  flannel  shirt, 
and,  I  think,  I  had  a  similar  collar  to  this  and  a  similar  tie,  a  black  hiit, 
and  brown  overcoat,  with  a  pair  of  brown  gloves. 

Is  that  coat  here? — I  have  it  down  in  mv  rrll.  when  yon  left  yoiir 
house  where  did  you  go? — T  just  went  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  got  a 
car  which  stops  at  Fern  avenue. 
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And  thenT^I  got  off  at  the  foot  of  Northumberland  Street  and  I  walked 
down,  Intending  to  go  to  the  Quay,  thinking  I  had  plenty  time  to  make  a 
call  and  come  back  for  the  10:27  train;  Bnt.  In  going  down  Grey  Street, 
I  thought  I  would  not  have  sufficient  time,  and  I  cut  through  the  High 
Bridge  for  the  Station  and  I  arrived  there  early. 

How  did  you  enter  the  Station? — Underneath  the  main  portico,  which 
l8  where  the  tramcars  stop,  and  through  the  hooking  ball  entrance,  and 
straight  to  the  ticket  ofllee  window. 

When  you  got  Into  the  booking  hall  did  you  eee  anybody  you  knew?~ 
I  did  not  notice  anyone. 

When  you  went  to  the  bookiriEr  office? — As  I  went  to  the  booking  office 
the  deceased  man  was  walking  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  said 
*Hjlood  morning,"  and  I  said,  "Good  morning.'*  but  |f  he  bad  not  spoken 
to  me  I  would  not  have  spoken  to  him. 

Then  did  you  buy  a  ticket? — Yes;  I  got  a  return  ticket  to  Stanningtou. 

Did  you  know  this  poor  man  Xisbet?— I  have  known  him  by  slpht  for 
several  years,  but  lie  was  no  companion  of  mine,  and  T  was  never  intimate 
with  him.  I  have  never  made  a  point  of  stopping  to  speak  to  him. 

Ho  was  a  casual  aeqnalntance?— Mo;  he  was  not  an  acquaintance.  I  knew 
he  was  on  the  Quay,  but  did  not  know  what  he  was  engaged  In. 

After  having  bought  your  ticket  where  did  you  go? — I  went  to  the  book* 
stall,  and  houg:ht  a  Manrhester  "Sporting  Clironitle." 

And  from  tiiere? — From  there  I  went  to  the  refreshment  rooms  as  you 
go  down  to  the  Tyneraouth  platform,  and  I  had  some  refreshment  in  there, 
and  by  that  time  it  was  about  20  past  by  that  clock.  I  came  out,  and 
walked  round  to  take  my  seat  in  the  train,  but  whether  I  went  through  the 
'  No.  4  gate,  and  behind  the  cigar  divan,  or  in  front  of  it,  I  will  not  swear, 
but  I  went  to  the  small  urinal  on  No.  S  platform. 

Thp  urinal  1b  at  the  junction,  at  the  bottom  of  No.  5  and  6  platform, 
and  part  of  It  on  No.  8? — Yes;  it  is  only  a  small  one. 

You  know  it  has  been  said  here  that  you  were  seen  by  a  witness  walldng 
with  Nlshet  along  the  passage,  with  the  railing  on  one  side,  and  the  re- 
freshment room  on  the  right?-T-l  never  saw  the  deceased  man  again  after 
he  left  the  booking  hall. 

And  you  got  your  ticket  just  after  him?  Ypp:  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledsre  I  vva«?  never  In  his  company  or  near  liim  after  that. 

You  tell  us  whether  you  went  in  at  .No.  4,  or  in  front  of  the  cigar  divan 
you  went  to  the  urinal?— Yes. 

After  that  where  did  you  go?— Through  the  connecting  wing  and  took 
my  seat  in  the  train  which  was  a  good  way  up  the  platform. 

After  you  had  taken  your  p^nt  what  did  ynu  do^  I  put  my  coat  on  the 
rack,  which  1  had  been  can  ying  over  my  ami.  and  read  my  paper,  looking 
at  the  raring  notes.  I  read  different  parts  of  the  paper,  and  had  a  look  at 
the  racing  program  on  the  journey. 

Was  there  any  racing  news  of  Importance  that  day?— Yes;  it  was  the 
Grand  National. 

To  a  raclnsT  man  was  the  information  in  that  paper  that  morning  inters 
esting  information?-'It  was  indeed. 
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You  ffot  in  and  started  reading  yotir  pnper? — Yes;  I  read  diflfereot  notes, 
and  looked  at  anything  I  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  me. 

Do  you  reroeml>er  tbe  part  of  tbe  train  you  got  into? — It  was  very  near 
the  end  of  the  train,  and  I  think  about  two  compartmenta  awajr  trom  a 
compartment  whteh  had  a  reserYod  ticket  on  the  window.  But  which 
special  or  particular  compartment  I  would  not  be  able  to  d^lnltdr  say* 
but  It  v.as  close  to  that  compartment. 

You  have  told  us  your  ticket  «as  to  Stannlngton?— Yes. 

Did  you  notice  the  train  drawing  up  at  Stannington. — I  did  not.  1  don't 
think  I  noticed  any  station  until  I  was  aurprlsed  to  find  the  train  swenr^ 
ing,  and  then  it  was  Morpeth. 

Is  there  a  swerve  outside  Morpeth? — There  is. 

I  think  that  is  a  bend  on  tbe  line  that  everybody  who  trav^  on  the 

line  will  know  well?-  Yes. 

it  was  thai  wiiua  uirreated  your  attention? — Yea;  that  made  mc  wake 
up,  as  it  were. 

When  you  arrived  at  Morpeth,  what  did  you  do?— I  got  my  coat  off  the 

rack  and  opened  the  door,  and  I  noticed  some  porters  and  luggage. 

Where  about  did  your  carrfase  draw  up? — A  long  way  up  the  station, 
past  the  refreshment  room,  and  towards  the  north  end  of  the  station. 

What  did  you  do? — I  noticed  a,  group  of  men  shaking  liands.  or  speaking 
to  someone  in  this  reserved  compartment  and  I  passed  by  them. 

The  way  out  is  towards  the  south  end?— Yes. 

And  did  you  give  your  ticket  up?— Yes;  I  took  it  out  of  my  waist- 
coat porket,  the  whole  ticket,  and  I  gave  It  fo  the  collector.  I  don't  know 
whether  1  had  my  coat  over  my  arm  or  shoulder.  I  put  my  hand  into 
my  waistcoat  pocket  and  took  out  some  coppers.  By  that  time  the  man 
gave  me  the  return  half  of  my  ticket  and  I  said  "2>i><i.  is  the  correct  fare 
dllterence.'*  and  gave  htm  2V&d. 

Did  you  go  out  of  the  station?— Yes;  I  considered  whether  to  come  bacl^ 
to  stannington  or  not,  but  I  derided  not  to. 

You  knew  there  was  a  train? — Yes;  but  had  I  ^ot  out  at  Stannington, 
I  should  still  have  walked  from  Dovecot  pit  to  .Morpeth  Station. 

Was  there  something  there? — Yes;  I  wanted  particularly  to  see  tbe  drift, 
and  see  the  class  of  coal  they  were  getting  out. 

What  is  that  drift?— It  Is  a  drift  which  delivers  coal  on  to  the  New> 
castle  road,  and  It  la  about  half  way  between  Stannington  and  Morpeth. 

Is  it  a  landsale?— Yes. 

Going  back  to  Morpeth  station,  which  way  did  you  leave? — I  went  down 
the  bank,  the  ordinary  way  out.  and  turned  up  tbe  Newcastle  road,  the 
road  between  Newcastle  and  Morpeth. 

To  go  down  towards  Stannintiton? — Yes,  from  Morpeth. 

T^own  the  main  road,  and  then  turn  to  the  left? — No.  You  pass  through 
Stannington;  the  main  road  goeH  through  Stannington,  but  to  go  to  the 
Dovecot  you  would  turn  off  to  the  right. 

How  far  did  you  go  down  the  road?— FUst  some  houses,  and  within 
sight  of  the  drift. 
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How  fkr  Is  tbe  drtrt  from  Morpeth  Station?— I  Wkad  about  half  «b 
hODr, 

Prisoner  was  handed  a  plan  by  his  Lordship,  and  indicated  on  It  the 
position  of  the  drift,  which  ho  thought  was  hetwcen  Catchburn  and  Clifton. 

Lord  William  Percy:  As  you  were  going  along  the  road  what  happened? 
—I  took  very  111.    I  bad  a  very  bad  seizure,  and  1  got  over  the  hedge. 

A  eetdire  of  what?— I  thought  it  waa  diarrhtea.  When  I  attempted  to 
relieve  myself,  I  could  not.  The  fact  that  I  wss  in  a  very  unusual  position, 
and  tbe  great  amount  of  strain  brought  another  complaint  on.  I  did  not 
tell  Supt.  Weddell  about  that  becauae  I  did  not  wish  to  disclose  my  in- 
firmities. 

What  is  the  other  complaint? — Piles.  I  have  been  troubled  with  these 
for  ahont  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  While  I  have  been  in  prison,  I  have 
been  treated  for  Uiem.  I  have  ointment. 

Going  back  to  the  field,  what  happened? — Well,  I  passed  aome  water,  and 
I  felt  slightly  relieved,  and  I  spread  my  roat  out  and  lay  down.  I  was 
very  bad.  I  remember  at  Brampton,  some  time  ago,  I  was  had  from  9:30 
right  up  to  tbe  dinner  time. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  1^  down?— About  half  an  hour.  I  got  up 
and  down. 

What  did  you  get  up  to  do?— t  thought  I  would  try  to  relieve  myself 

to  put  myself  right. 

And  you  could  not? — No,  I  could  not. 

You  got  up:  what  did  you  do  then? — I  was  in  such  a  state  that  I  thought 
It  would  be  better  to  get  back  to  Morpeth,  and  get  the  train  home,  and 
go  and  have  myself  put  in  proper  order. 

Then  did  you  go  back  towards  Morpeth  station?— I  did.  But,  I  didn't  > 

walk  so  quickly. 

What  time  did  you  get  to  Morpeth? — It  would  be  about  20  past  1  when 
I  was  on  tbe  platform.  It  might  have  been  a  little  earlier.  I  went  out 
at  the  east  side  of  the  station.  I  thought  the  express  might  have  been 
late.   When  I  have  travelled  for  the  Ckdliery  Company,  I  have  known 

the  express  late. 

When  does  the  express  go? — About  10  or  12  minutes  past  1. 

You  were  a  few  minutes  late  for  the  express? — Yes,  as  it  turned  out  to 
be.  I  went  out  Into  tbe  station  to  cool  off  a  little,  and  looked  Into  the  coal 
depot,  to  see  tf  they  were  doing  any  business.  I  went  up  the  bank  aa  tar 
as  tbe  auction  mart 

When  you  left  tbe  station  by  the  emt  aide,  did  you  meet  anybody  yon 
knew? — No  one  that  I  knew.  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  anyone. 
The  thought  struck  me  to  see  Mr.  Hogg,  and  I  thought  of  the  Newcastle 
Arms.  In  going  down  there  I  met  BlHott  and  a  friend.  I  stopped,  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  1  ssksd  him  if  he  had  any  information  about  the  , 
big  race. 

Was  that  Sanderson? — Yes. 

After  stopping  to  speak  to  these  two,  I  thought  I  had  better  return  and 
catch  the  1:40. 

VOL.  XLV.  43 
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Did  you  get  back  in  time  for  the  1:40  train? — Yes. 
And  did  you  take  the  1:40  train  back  to  Newcastle? — I  did.    I  got  into 
a  ccmpartment  wlklch  wa«.  heated,  and  tliat  greatly  rdlered  me. 
That  was  en  the  train  going  back  to  Newcastle?— Tea. 

That  is  the  ISth.  I  do  not  think  we  need  have  anything  about  the  Sat- 
urday and  the  Sunday.  Snw,  on  the  Monday  d!;!  n  detective  come  to  eee 
you  at  yonr  honse  in  t)ie  eveninp? — Yes,  abour  F.  oYIock. 

What  did  he  say  when  be  came  in? — I  thinii  be  asked  me  my  name,  or 
if  I  was  Mr.  Dickman.  I  said  I  was. 

Then  he  asked  you  to  go  to  the  police  statloaT— He  asked  me  to  come 
down  and  make  a  statement.  I  said  I  would.  I  went  straight  away,  and 
my  wife  came  in  just  as  we  went  out. 

Did  you  make  that  statement  which  has  been  read  to  the  jury  in  this 
case? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Weddell,  who  took  it  down.  I  did  not  go  closely  into 
details,  but  it  is  substantially  correct. 

When  you  were  in  the  police  station,  were  you  dressed  in  the  same 
dothee  as  you  had  been  dressed  in  on  the  Friday?— I  had  this  (pointing 
to  the  clothes  he  was  wearing)  complete  light  suit  on. 

Did  you  tell  the  police  at  the  station  they  wore  not  the  same  clothes?— 
I  did.  I  said  it  was  not  the  suit  I  had  on  the  Friday,  to  Supt  Wilson.  I 
think — a  very  stout  n^'ntli man. 

Lord  William  Pen  y  :  Where  are  those  trouisers,  produced  in  court  yes- 
terday? 

An  olllcisl  handed  up  lo  the  witness  box  the  trousers,  and  Dickman, 
holding  them  up,  said:  *Trheee  were  the  trousers  I  was  wearing  on  the 

Friday." 

l.ord  WiJIiam  Prvif  AH  the  other  clothes  were  left  l>ehind  and  handed 
to  the  police? — So  far  a  T  know.  I  suppose  the  police  have  gone  all  over 
my  house,  and  made  things  into  mince  meat. 

They  have  everything? — Everything  so  far  as  I  know. 

These  are  the  trousers  you  were  wearing  on  the  Friday?— They  are. 
This  is  the  complete  suit.  The  trousers  match  this  coat 

What  trousers  were  you  wearing  on  the  Monday,  when  you  went  to  the 
police  station? — On  the  Monday  I  changed  niys.  if  completely. 

Subsc  ;i!Pntly.  do  ynu  remember  the  witness  Hall  being  brought  in  at 
the  police  station? — Yes, 

When  Hall  came  into  the  room  what  happened? — I  was  standing  about 
the  middle  of  the  men  who  were  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
He  came  forward  and  looked,  and  went  up  three  or  four  times  past  the 
men.  Then  he  walked  away.  There  was  a  stout  officer  who  sort  of  Jokingly 
pushed  him,  and  made  him  practically  feel  that  he  was  saying.  "Yott 
can't  get  out  of  here  without  making  a  selection."  But  the  man  was  very 
reluctant  to  do  so.  If  he  had  not  practically  intimidated  him  into  doing  so, 
he  would  not  have  done  so. 

Did  you  hear  any  actual  words  pass,  or  was  It  yonr  Impression?— That 
was  my  impression,  and  I  also  heard  some  words  passed  to  the  effect  of 
what  the  witness  stated.  He  was  reluctant  to  make  any  choice  whateter. 
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Mv.  JusncK  Ck>LBWooK:  Tt»  wltneas  Hall  has  not  stated  anything 
amounting  to  Intlmldatlcn. 

It  wa<;  the  appearance,  my  Lord,  the  way  Hall  walked  away  after  having 
vipwt'tl  the  rank  three  or  four  times^a  policeman  would  get  in  his  way, 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  pass — practically  speaking,  pushed  blm  back. 
He  aart  of  Joked  and  cajoled  him  into  making  a  selection.  ^ 

Lord  Wittiam  Percy:  Ton  need  the  word  Intimidation.  WbaX  do  you 
mean? 

It  was  almost  amounting  to  force,  to  stop  hlni  frnm  gcdng  away,  and  from 
the  discussion  T  took  It  they  were  raying.  "Well,  you  must  make  a  selec- 
tion.   You  must  have  something  to  do."    That  la  the  impression  I  had. 

That  is  the  impression  you  formed? — From  the  actions  of  that  particular 
ofllcer. 

Jfr.  TinOal  AtMiuon:  Who  was  the  officer?  Was  it  Mr.  Weddell?— 
It  was  not  Mr.  Weddell.  He  was  not  there  then. 

Lord  William  Percy:  Who  were  thnrp?  Thero  wore  a  lot  of  detectives, 
and  a  lot  of  officers.  There  was  a  policeman  at  the  desk  taking  notes 
and  80  on. 

I  want  to  aek  yon  abont  Mlea  Hyman;  she  keeps  a  newspaper  shop  in 
the  Groat  Market?— Tes. 

And  yott  have  had  commttnlcationa  fumt  there?— Tea;  principally  bet- 
ting telegrams,  and  so  on. 

She  has  told  nio  that  there  was  a  postcard  addressed  to  "Bla<k"  asking 
for  the  return  of  a  revolver? — Yes,  I  remember  that  postcard,  and  I  got  a; 
letter  at  the  same  time. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  pareel  that  poateard  aeked  yon  to  send  back?— 
I  sent  it  back.  I  was  in  abont  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  I  think  I  sent 
it  back  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday.    At  any  ratp.  I  sent  It  back. 

To  what  addrpsR'' — Bell  Brothers,  Waterloo  Street.  Glasgow.  I  never 
opened  It.  Whether  there  was  anything  in  it  of  a  dangerous  nature,  I 
don't  know,  i  know  the  postcard  tiaid  they  sent  a  pistol  or  revolver,  but 
I  wrote  a  postcard  saying  I  had  sent  it  hack  that  partioolar  day.  I  sent 
a  parcel  to  Leeds  at  the  same  time,  with  a  patent,  for  which  I  was  trying 
to  form  a  syndicate. 

Old  vou  get  a  label  from  Miss  Hvman''  I  pot  two  labels;  In  fact,  I 
think  I  houglit  a  uarket;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  think  I  wrote  the 
address  in  the  shop. 

When  you  were  searched  there  were  some  things  found  on  yon?— I  gave 
than  up;  I  emptied  my  pockets. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  two  things,  one  is  the  £17 
98.  11  il.  and  the  other  is  the  canvas  bag,  the  bag  with  "Lambton's  Bank" 
on  it.  Had  you  an  acc  ount  with  Lambton's  Bank? — With  Liambton  and 
Co.,  of  Grey  Street;  Yes. 

For  how  long?— The  bank  book  will  show  it 

Some  years?— Seven  or  ten  yeats. 

How  did  you  get  the  little  canvas  bag?— I  got  it  possibly  from  that 
hank.  I  have  drawn  ?ums  of  money  from  nearly  every  bank  in  the  tOwn« 
I  have  had  to  cash  cheques  for  different  people. 
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Did  you  carry  your  money  In  It? — Yes;  I  used  it  instf^nd  of  a  purse. 

It  has  beea  your  custom  to  carry  money  in  thes^  bags. — Yes,  for  the 
last  20  years  I  have  always  used  canvas  bags.  Anyone  who  knows  me 
win  tell  7011  flo. 

Wltb  regard  to  what  was  In  the  bagT— I  had  IS  aoverelcBB  there  In  Te> 

serve  for  a  special  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  tlio  racing  seaf?on  of  1909  what  was  your  position  as  re- 
gards your  betting  account? — My  betting  accouiu;  I  had  a  reserve  fund 
of  possibly  nearly  £120 — £110  or  £120 — at  the  euci  of  November.  Tliai 
waa  known  only  to  myself. 

What  were  you  doing  with  that  £120  dnrlng  that  time?— I  gave  my 
wife  £50  before  ChrlstmaH,  and  In  the  November  these  transactions  had 
t;tk<n  i)l:u(>  with  Mr.  Christie,  and  I  went  to  some  meetings  up  in  the 
South-  jumping  meetings. 

You  were  using  the  £12u  for  current  expenditure? — I  waa  using  part 
of  my  own  money  and  part  of  Mr.  Christie's. 

In  February,  what  was  there  left  of  that  £120?— Of  my  own.  £120. 
I  had  given  my  wife  £50.  and  that  left  £70.  and  In  dllfereat  ways  I 
would  have,  to  f^o  to  t!io  V/aterloo  Cup,  about  £40  of  my  own  money. 

Mr.  .Ti  si  u  K  Cor.i  JuiH  K:  That  was  in  March? — About  the  middle  of 
February  previous  to  the  Waterloo  Cup.  There  was  none  of  Christie's 
money  left  then. 

Lord  WtlUam  Perry:  There  was  £17. — ^Tliat  was  what  I  had  left  over 
of  what  I  was  going  to  the  Waterloo  Cup.  I  think  I  gave  my  wife  £1S 

or  £20. 

Mk.  Jr^^TU  k  Oolkkhmik:  Out  ol  what? 

Lord  Wiiliam  Percy:  Out  of  the  £120,  niy  lord. 

Lord  William  Percy:  Were  you  keeping  that  money  back  for  any  par* 
ticular  purpose?— I  was  keeping  that  to  start  the  flat  racing  with.  £13 
was  quite  sufllclent  for  me  to  make  a  decent  living  with. 

Mn.  Jt'stick  CoLKRiixiK:  You  had  £110  or  £120.  You  gave  your  wife 
£ri(».  That  would  rednre  !t  to  £rii>  or  CfiO  In  the  middle  of  February 
you  had  £40.  Did  you  give  any  of  that  to  your  wife? — £15  or  £20  I 
gave  my  wife.   That  was  when  I  bad  decided  not  to  go  to  the  Waterloo. 

Lord  Wittiam  Percy:  When  you  were  charged  at  the  police  station  with 
this  crime  did  you  answer  to  that  charge  thus,  '*I  don't  understand  theee 
proceedings.  It  Is  absurd  for  me  to  deny  the  charge  because  ft  is  absurd 
to  make  it  T  ran  only  ?ay  I  absolutely  deny  it?"- -Yes,  with  the  stress 
upon  the  absurd,  beiause  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  a  most  abeurd 
charge  to  have  made  against  me. 

Is  that  your  position  here  today?— It  Is. 

ThS  CBOflS-EXAMINATION  OF  THS  PsfSONEB. 

The  prisoner's  exaiiiiiiatioii  in  cbief  lasted  50  minuter. 

He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson. 

Hp  knrw  the  deceased,  but  if  he  had  been  asked  his  name  he  eonld  not 
hare  told  it. 
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Did  you  not  know  his  name?— No;  If  anyone  had  said  to  me*  "Do  you 
know  NlBbetr*  and  had  given  me  a  description.  I  vonld  have  known  the 

man. 

You  knew  bis  name  was  Nlsbet? — If  I  had  been  asked  I  would  not  baTe 
known. 

Iffa.  JusncK  Colebidok:  You  knew  the  man  and  you  knew  his  name?— 
Yes;  If  It  had  been  mentioned  to  me. 
Mr.  Tindal  Athinvm:  Did  you  know  his  name  independently  of  anybody 

telling  you? — No. 

On  the  ISth  day  of  March  rtld  yon  know  this  man  by  name?    I  did. 
Ma.  Justice  Colebiogr:  And  by  sight? — By  aight,  I  knew  be  was  a  Quay* 
aider. 

Mr.  Tindta  Atkinson:  Did  you  know  what  he  was?— I  knew  he  was  a 
clerk  on  the  Quay,  but  whom  he  was  employed  with*  or  where  he  was 
employed.  I  did  not  know. 

Did  you  know  he  was  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper  to  a  colliery  company?— 
No.  I  did  not — whether  with  a  firm  of  merchants  or  ship  brokers  or  gen* 
eral  dealers.  I  was  not  aware  of. 

Diekmau  further  said  he  had  been  connected  with  a  colliery,  and  knew 
that  wages  were  paid  once  a  fortnight,  on  Fridays.  He  could  not  say  In 
regard  to  any  particular  colliery  that  the  wages  were  taken  frmn  the  places 
of  business  In  Newcastle  to  collieries  in  the  neighborhood.  He  knew  the 
money  was  drar.'n  from  thM  l):ink  by  fheqne  and  carried  by  someone  to 
the  colliery,  where  the  v.ages  were  paid,  lie  had  done  the  t^^anie  himself. 
He  went  from  Newcastle  to  Stannington  ou  March  4.  He  selected  a  Friday 
because  Mr.  Hogg  made  certain  payments  on  that  day.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Christie  was  supplying  money  to  Mr.  Hogg  for  the  payment 
of  wages,  and  whether  Mr.  Christie  was  bluffing  him  by  saying  he  had  no 
money. 

Further  cross-examined,  the  prisoner  said  he  did  not  over-travel  his 
station  when  he  went  to  Stnnning>-on  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  He 
might  have  beeu  reading  a  paper  on  that  journey,  but  he  could  not  say. 
He  did  not  know  ^obswood  Colliery.  He  knew  there  were  a  good  many 
collieries  about  Morpeth,  and  those  he  knew  best  were  Pegswood.  Morpeth 
Moor.  Dovecot  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railway.  He  saw  de- 
ceased on  the  morning:  of  the  18th  in  the  ticket  hall  of  Newcastle  Station, 
just  as  he  was  goinj;  away  from  the  v.indow.  Deceased  said,  "Good  inorn- 
ing."  That  was  not  the  first  tiuje  he  had  si-okcn  to  him.  He  saw  him  in  the 
street  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  visit.  He  did  not  know  deceased 
was"  in  the  ^ploy  of  a  colHery  company.  On  March  18  he  was  In  the 
thlrd*cl8ss  refreshment  room  In  the  station,  and  from  there  he  went 
towards  .\"o.  4  gate. 

Alone? — ^Alone. 

Absolutely? — Yph.  to  the  best  of  my  linowledge  and  belief,  I  was. 

Prisoner,  continuinK,  said  there  was  no  one  with  liim,  bnt  there  mieht 
have  been  peopie  about.  He  did  not  see  the  deccabeU  aiur  he  left  the 
ticket  office.    If  deceased  had  walked  through  the  No.  4  gate  with  bi^ 
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he  thought  he  must  have  seen  him.  but  he  rememherf»(!  occasions  when  lie 
had  passed  people  he  knew  very  well  withouf  seeing  them. 

Is  It  true  or  not  that  you  were  walkiug  side  by  side  with  the  deceased 
man — Tes  or  No? — ^That  I  could  not  say.  I  know  I  never  saw  him  again. 
HIb  mind  w«s  occupied  with  sonietliinc  very  different  that  morning.  He 
WM  not  In  anyone's  company.  He  only  knew  Raven  by  seeing  him  as 
a  witness  at  the  trial,  and  had  never  seen  him  before. 

He  says  he  saw  you  passing  side  by  side  in  the  company  with  the  de- 
ceased past  No.  4  gate,  and  pass  behind  the  cigar  place  in  the  direction 
of  No.  5  platform.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  you  say  that  is  not 
true?— It  could  not  have  been,  to  my  knowledge. 

To  the  beet  of  your  knowledge  is  that  not  true?— It  is  quite  possible  I 
might  hare  gone  through  the  gate,  but  I  was  never  In  the  deceased  man's 
company. 

On  th«-  >Tnfi(iay  you  made  a  statement.  In  that  statement  you  said: 
•*I  went  to  the  bookstall  T  got  a  paper,  the  Manchester  'Sporting  Chron- 
icle,' and  then  went  to  the  refreshment  room,  and  had  a  pie  and  a  glass 
of  ale.  I  then  went  on  to  the  platform,  and  took  my  seat  In  a  third-class 
carriage  nearer  the  hinder  end  than  the  flrat/'— That  Is  so. 

Ton  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  you  went  to  the  urinal?-— I  was  not 
aware  they  wanted  such  minute  details,  but  merely  a  rough  statement. 

Do  you  know  n  man  railed  Hepple? — I  do:  an  artist. 

Have  you  known  him  to  speak  to? — Yes;  we  are  very  old  friends,  and 

used  to  live  togetlier  at  Whlckhnni 

He  could  not  make  a  mistake  about  your  identity? — He  might,  at  his 

age. 

Now.  what  do  you  meant— He  Is  not  so  young  as  he  used  to  he.  He  is 
much  failed  now. 

You  mean  to  say  he  could  not  see  yott  or  appreciate  It  was  yout^He 

might  have  made  a  mistake. 

He  says  he  saw  you.  eif^htren  feet  away,  pass  him  with  another  person, 
and  be  watched  you  and  that  other  person  proceed  to  the  head  of  the 
tratn«  when  at  last  he  saw  one  of  you  with  your  hand  on  the  handle  of 
tho  carrlsge?— From  my  knowledge  of  my  own  actions,  I  know  he  has 
made  a  mistake. 

The  whole  of  that  is  a  nil.staUe? — Yes. 

Your  companion,  if  not  the,  deceased  man— could  you  suggest  who  it 

was?  -  I  had  no  companion. 

You  are  positive  of  it? — Absohitely. 

lie  says  he  saw  you  iu  the  act  uf  speaking  lo  the  luau? — lu  that  he  is 
fnlstaken. 

Is  it  also  a  mistake  that  you  went  to  the  front  portion  of  the  train?— 
ft  Is;  I  would  not  have  had  time  to  go  to  the  front  end  of  the  train. 

What  is  the  compartment  you  say  you  ^ot  into? — It  would  be  the  second 
or  third  or  clo^^o  to  the  rompartment  which  had  a  reserved  ticket  upon  the 

window,  near  lo  the  guard's  van. 
The  laal  coach  that  was  traveling  from  Newcastle?— If  we  go  from  the 
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guard's  van,  It  would  be  the  carriage  or  coach  next  to  the  guard'B  van.  I 
nearly  got  into  the  compartment  next  to  the  pimrd's  van. 

The  la&t  compartment  in  the  train? — The  last  carriage  or  coach.  There 
is  a  compartment  next  to  the  guard's  van.  I  nearly  got  Into  that,  but. 
In  sotiig  pMt,  I  SAW  a  comiwrtment  ragaged  and  went  past  It. 

Ton  got  Into  tlie  last  coach  but  one?— Do  you  call  the  guard's  van  a 
coach? 

Yp«? — Then  it  must  be  the  last  but  one,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 
AVhii  ii  compartment  did  you  get  into? — ^Tbe  coach  next  to  ttie  guard's 
van  coach. 

Mb.  JtiSTZCB  CtOMMUtmi  The  last  coach  bnt  one  to  the  train?— That 
would  be  It 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson:  You  got  into  the  last  compartment  but  one  in  that 
particular  coach?— -I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  the  middle  ot  the 

coach. 

Do  you  know  that  Hepple  says  he  wai^  standing  at  the  open  door  ot  the 
last  compartment  but  one  to  the  coach?— I  do  not 

If  your  story  Is  true,  you  must  have  passed  Just  round  him,  and  got 
Into  a  compartment  Just  ahead  of  where  be  was  standing?— That  I  don't 

know. 

It  must  be  right  if  T  am  right?— I  never  saw  iieppie  tlxat  day,  and  if  I 
tiad  seen  him  I  would  have  traveled  with  him. 
Were  you  wearing  a  fkwn  coat  that  day?~N& 

If  Hall  says  you  were  is  he  mistaken?^!  dont  think  he  referred  to  me 

as  wearing  a  fawn  coat.   He  referred  to  some  Indilldnal. 

At  this  stage,  the  prisoner  asked  that  a  brown  overcoat  be  brought  from 
the  cells  below,  and.  on  this  being  produced,  he  said  that  was  the  one  be 
was  wearing  on  the  day  in  question.  It  was  not  a  Burberry  coat.  He  had 
on  his  Burberry  that  night  at  the  Payillon.  The  fawn  coat  which  had 
been  produced  In  court  was  his.  There  were  some  live  or  six  persons  who 
traveled  In  the  same  compartment  with  him  that  morning,  but  he  did  not 
know  them,  or  know  at  whirh  station  they  got  OUt  He  thought  there 
wa.s  .'^omeone  sitting  on  either  side  of  him. 

Were  they  men  or  women?— I  don't  know.  The  treatment  I  have  since 
received  has  made  me  forget  It. 

But  you  remembered  minutely  what  yon  did  up  to  that  point?— Tes» 
but  I  was  not  making  observations. 

Your  attention  was  called  to  the  supreme  Importance  of  this  matter 
three  day.^  after,  and  you  cannot  give  ii»  any  further  information  than 
that?— I  was  not  asked  that  partl-cnlar  question. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  Nisbet? — ^Just  by  eyesight. 

Did  you  see  her  on  the  ioumey?— I  did  not. 

Ton  got  out  at  Morpeth?— Yes. 

Ton  had  meant  to  go  to  Stannington? — Yes. 

Did  you  eonsidf^r  it  a  visit  of  importance? — Yes. 

("ontinuing,  prisoner  sahl  the  10:27  was  a  suitable  train,  as  hv  wanted 
to  be  back  at  Newcastle  iu  tlie  afteruoon.  He  was  going  to  see  Mr.  liogg 
that  day,  and  had  partly  set  out  to  see  the  drift  At  Morpeth  Station,  he 
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had  not  his  tlrkPt  or  money  in  his  hand  as  he  left  the  train.  He  never 
saw  the  drift  that  day.  When  he  was  taken  ill,  he  could  not  say  whether 
It  was  a  fence  or  in  thr  hedge  he  got  through  into  the  field.  He 
found  himself  in  au  ordinary  grass  field,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  He 
was  111  several  times,  and  it  lasted  half  an  hour.  He  got  batik  to  Mor- 
peth at.  IS  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
Newcastle  Arms. 

Prisoner,  further  cross-examined,  .'^ald  It  took  him  about  a  coupk'  of 
minutes  to  go  out  of  Morpeth  Station,  past  the  coal  depot,  and  to 
top  of  the  bank  near  to  the  auction  mart.  He  had  made  himself  hot  wiixi 
walking,  as  it  did  not  take  much  to  make  him  hot.  He  hurried,  becauae 
it  was  his  Intention  to  catch  the  express  train  to  Newcastle.  He  went 
home  about  4:15  or  a  rjuarter  to  5.  and  he  went  out  after  tea.  He  v.ent 
straight  home  about  'J:?J)  from*  the  Pavilion.  lie  was  out  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  and  night.  He  went  down  to  the  Turk's  Head  Hotel.  He  was 
feeling  better. 

Do  7on  know  this  shaft  at  the  Isahella  Pltt^I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  where  It  Is?— I  do  not 

Do  you  know  to  whom  It  belongs?— I  do  not. 

Prisoner  went  on  to  Kay  that  he  misht  have  pa^ssed  the  pit  and  not 
known  It  He  had  been  about  twice  along  that  road  where  it  was  stated 
to  be.  He  did  not  know  the  Hepscott  Colliery.  He  did  not  know  there  was 
a  shaft  close  to  the  road.  He  knew  the  witness  Spooner.  who  used  to 
be  mansger  for  them.  He  did  not  know  of  diiBcultles  In  working  the  pit  ho 
(Spooner)  had  to  do  with. 

!Mr.  Justice  CnT.ruiPCF,:  Did  yon  knor,-  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Isabella  Pit?— I  never  knew  it  by  that  name. 

Mr.  Ttndal  Atkinson:  Do  you  know  the  Hepscott  Colliery? — Yes,  I  know 
It  Is  at  the  east  side  of  Morpeth  Station  along  what  was  called  the  Blyth 
Road. 

And  you  have  passed  al<mg  that  road?— Only  on  two  occasions. 

Further  cross-examined,  Dlckman  said  he  could  not  arronnt  for  the 
bloodstain  on  the  Snede  plove.  He  discarded  the  n^^e  of  those  particular 
gloves  for  a  good  Ions  period.  He  bought  then,  also  a  brown  pair.  He 
used  the  Suedes  at  the  time  on  week  days,  and  the  brown  ones  on  Sundays. 
He  then  wore  the  brown  gloves  constantly  because  the  Suedes  were  had 
mtlng. 

Can  you  account  for  the  blood  found  on  them? — Not  unless  my  nose 
had  been  blecdlnf?,  and  I  tourhcd  It  with  my  hand.  He  might  have  caught 
his  trouserB  poc  kets  when  puttiug  hin  hand  in,  or  it  might  have  been  done 
when  he  was  cuttting  his  corns.  He  had  very  frequent  bleedings  to  the 
nose  In  the  mornings. 

But  you  would  not  wear  your  gloves  then?~No. 

What  about  this  stain  upon  your  coat?— I  think  It  was  got  by  the  bicyde 
oil,  when  I  wa^  preparing  a  patent  roller  bearing. 

Prisoner  further  cross-examined,  said  he  had  from  £110  to  £120  as  the 
result  of  the  flat  racing  Beasoii.  That  was  at  the  end  of  November.  He 
thought  It  had  been  gradually  increasing  over  the  whole  of  the  year.  RIs 
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•1«iMt  in  golDg  to  Cohan  lor  a  loan  was  to  see  If  it  was  poeslble  to  obtain 

loans  at  the  advertised  rates,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Mb.  Justice  Coijuiidoe:  You  did  not  want  the  money? — I  did  not,  my 
lord. 

Prisoner  added  that  he  took  the  loan  after  due  consideration,  and  spent 
the  money.  But  he  certainly  was  not  hard-up.  It  was  not  a  large  amount 
to  pay,  58.  a  weeli  interest  on  the  loaa.   He  was  not  going  to  pay  it  off 

until  the  pnd  of  six  months.  Tie  did  not  wish  to  borrow  money  for  biraself ; 
he  had  sufficient  for  his  o'vn  purpose.  As  to  the  artlclpa  of  jewelry  loft  for 
the  £5  at  a  jeweler's,  he  baid  he  wished  them  to  be  in  a  safe  place,  as 
there  had  been  burglaries  in  his  neighborhood.  He  Intended  to  go  to  see 
the  Waterloo  Cup,  but  he  did  not  go.  His  banking  accounts  were  not 
closed,  but  only  lyiuK  dormant  His  wife  bad  often  money  in  reserve 
thnt  ho  know  nothinc:  about  He  had  never  been  pressed  for  rates  while 
he  had  been  a  tenant. 

Answering  Mr.  Mitchell  Jnnea,  prisoner  said  be  now  made  the  same 
statement  as  he  did  to  tlie  iKdice^that  people  entered  and  left  the  com* 
partment  at  dlffSrent  stations  on  the  journey.  There  were  better  trains, 
express,  from  Morpeth,  than  from  Stannington.  I^e  did  not  think  any  of 
his  family  had  been  wonrhig  his  suerle  gloves  since  he  dlsrarded  them. 
He  niiRht  have  led  his  wile  to  believe  he  was  short  of  money  merely  to 
keep  expenses  down.  His  wife  never  complained  to  him  that  she  wanted 
money.  She  had  a  reserve  fund  in  the  stores  in  her  own  name. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinaon  elicited  from  prisoner  that  there  was  a  letter  in 
his  wife's  writing  which  counsel  read,  and,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mrs.  Dirkman  prprps??^  sorrow  that  he  fDickman)  had  no  money.  The 
final  notice  for  the  rates  had  ccniie  in.  Thc^^r  must  be  paid  VxMore  Thurs- 
day. There  was  also  ifarry's  school  account.  'With  my  dividend  due  this 
week,"  added  the  wife,  "and  what  is  In  the  post  office.  I  dare  say  It  will 
pay  the  most  pressing  things,  but  it  is  going  to  make  the  question  of  liv- 
tag  a  poser  unless  you  can  give  me  some  advice  as  to  what  to  do.**  Prls> 
oner  said  his  wife  and  he  often  liad  bickerings  as  to  little  accounts. 

The  Speech  fob  the  .Ceown, 

This  being  the  whole  case  for  the  defense,  no  witnesses 
being  called,  ifr.  Tindai  Atkinson,  K»  C,  at  five  minutes 
after  four  o'elodc  in  the  afternoon  began  his  speech  for 

the  Crown. 

The  prisoner,  he  said,  had  eone  into  the  witness  box.  and  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  history  of  the  case,  and  bis  attempt  to 
explain  the  circumstances  that  had  been  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of 

the  prosecution,  and  to  show,  if  he  could,  that  he  was  Innocent  of  the  charge. 
They  had  hnd  nn  opportunity  of  wafrhlnti;  lilni,  scefng  his  demeanor,  and 
of  liKtcning  to  the  statements  he  had  made.  To  a  large  extent,  where  the 
ring  dosed  more  closely  than  ever  around  him.  the  accused  had  con- 
tented himself  with  a  Hat  denial  of  some  of  ttie  principal  facts  sworn  to 
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by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  They  would  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  whic  h  thpy  would  believe.  The  deceased  was  seen  alive  and  well  at 
.  Stannington.  Wa^  he  alive  at  Morpeth?  If  they  believed  the  evidence 
of  Oraiit,  the  man  must  Itave  been  underneath  the  eeat.  mnrdered.  It 
eeemed  clear  that  the  murder  took  place  between  Stannington  and  B!or« 
path.  Who  waa  the  man?  There  appeared  from  all  the  erldenoe  to  have 
been  only  one  man  In  the  rompartment  with  the  deceased  from  the  time 
the  train  started  at  Newcastle.  Whoever  that  man  was.  he  must  have 
been  the  murderer,  and  be  thought  they  would  come  to  the  coaclusion  that 
the  murderer,  whoever  he  waa»  got  out  at  Morpeth.  If  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  prlaoner  waa  the  man  who  aocompanied  the  deeeaaed  along  the 
train  and  got  Into  the  carriage  with  deceased,  then  they  would  have  gone 
a  loniK  wav  In  romin^  to  a  ronrlusive  opinion  of  his  guilt. 

Conn?el  proceeded  to  t  omment  at  length  on  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  Crown,  and  said  no  evidence  had  been  called  to  account  for  the 
actions  of  the  prisoner  between  his  arrival  at  Morpeth  at  11:12  and  tho 
next  two  hours.  They  had  only  his  own  atatementa.  Did  they  believe 
it?  He  had  chosen  to  tell  falsehoods  with  regard  to  the  earlier  part  of 
his  connertlon  with  the  case? — Did  they  believe  the  statements  he  made 
as  to  what  he  was  engaged  In  during  these  two  hours?  He  made  thrae 
Journeys  to  Staauiugtou  ou  Fridays,  when  the  money  was  tai^en  from 
Newcastle  to  the  collieries.  He  was  there  on  the  fourth,  exactly  a  fort> 
night  before.  It  waa  possible,  and  the  facts  seemed  to  show  that  It  ml^t 
be  probable,  that  If  he  had  made  op  his  mind  as  to  his  financial  position 
being  desperate,  he  had  to  search  for  money  and  get  money  somehow. 
It  was  possible  that  he  took  that  journey  on  March  4  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  some  of  the  money  that 
waa  being  carried.  The  suggestion  of  the  prosecution  was  that  the  two 
hours  spent  by  the  prisoner  at  Morpeth  were  occupied  In  getting  rid 
of  the  bag  which  contained  the  money.  Had  he  that  bag  when  be  left 
Morpeth  Station?  That  was  a  question  they  would  have  to  ask  themselves. 
If  he  had  not.  he  could  not  be  the  murderer. 

That  bag,  as  they  knew .  had  been  found  ripped  open,  and  must  have  been 
carried  from  Morpeth  by  somebody  in  the  compaiinient  in  which  the 
murdered  man  was.  The  suggestion  of  the  prosecution  was  that  he  took  the 
highroad  which  led  past  the  Isabella  Pit,  and,  having  got  so  far  as  that^ 
there  came  this  apparent  easy  way  of  disposing  of  this  bag.  There  was 
this  apparently  disused  shaft  with  an  Iron  oage  over  It.  under  which  he 
could  have  thrown  the  bag,  or  pushed  it  through  the  space  between  the 
iron  bars.  So  the  bag  was  discovered  there,  with  all  the  gold  and  silver 
taken  out.  One  of  the  curious  features  in  this  case  was  that  two  pistols 
were  used.  There  were  two  different  pistols,  and,  according  to  the  gun* 
smith,  the  bullets  must  have  been  fired  from  two  dlllerent  weapons.  Who- 
ever committed  the  murder  must  have  used  two  pistols.  The  automatic 
pistol  was  comparatively  flat,  and  short  In  length,  and  could  be  easily 
put  into  the  trousers  or  coat  pocket.  What  was  the  other  pistol  he  did 
not  know.  Whoever  committed  the  murder  might  have  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  Imvo  two  pistols  to  complete  this  ghastly  act  of  murder.  He 
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must  hnvo  thought  It  necessary,  to  commit  this  brutal  act,  to  use  two  of 
them,  in  order  to  secure  the  death  of  the  man  he  Intended  to  rob  Rob- 
bery was  the  motive  of  this  murder.  Money  was  to  be  obtained  by  the 
marderer  after  he  had  killed  his  victim;  now  they  approached  the  quea- 
tlon  which  threw  some  light  upon  the  motive  for  emnmittlng  this  act 

Couaael  dealt  with  the  prieoner's  financial  poeltion.  and  eaid  the  evidence 
showed  conclusively  that  the  prisoner  was  in  urgent  need  of  the  money 
at  the  time  this  murder  was  committed;  and  there  had  been  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  given  to  the  court  of  the  possession  of  the  large  sum  of 
money  on  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  It  was,  concluded  counsel, 
a  caee  of  extreme  Importance,  not  only  to  the  prieoner,  hut  to  the  publie  at 
large.  It  was  the  son  of  crime  that  would  spread  a  certain  amount  of 
terror  amongst  the  community,  If  they  supposed  people  were  not  safe  to 
tra%'el  in  a  railway  carrlajre  with  another;  but  the  verdl'f  of  the  jury 
was  to  be  given  on  evidence,  and  evidence  alone;  and,  of  course,  he  need 
not  remind  them  that  they  must  not  find  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner 
unless  they  were  satlslled  beyond  all  donbt  that  he  was  the  person  who 
ccssmltted  the  deed. 

Thb  Spbbch  fob  thb  Dbfbnbb. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  K.  C,  rose  at  5:10  p.  in.  to  address 
the  jury  on  behalf  of  the, prisoner  and  spoke  lor  one  hour 
and  thirty  rniuutes. 

He  was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must  ask  them  to  listen  to  biin  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  he  felt  that  they  must  by  now  be  almost  exhausted 
by  this  case.  He  thought,  however,  he  could  claim  their  patient  attention, 
as  he  would  remind  them  that  was  the  first,  as  It  was  the  Isst  time  he 
should  have  the  opportuni^  of  addressing  them  on  behalf  uT  the  prisoner. 
His  learned  friend.  Mr.  Tlndal  Atltlnson.  in  his  concluding;  observations, 
appealed  to  them  not  to  allow  any  extraneous  considerations  to  weJgrh 
with  ihem  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  this  case.  He  believed  that  they 
would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  appeal.  It  wonld  be  idle  for  him  to  pre- 
tend that  he  did  not  know  this  ease  had  excited  a  peculiar  amount  of 
public  attention,  and  had  been  the  center  of  a  great  deal  of  public  gossip 
and  comment — most  of  It  Idle,  all  of  it  almost  ignorant  In  th^'  highest  de- 
gree. It  would  be  idle  for  him  to  pretend  he  did  not  know  it.  And  there 
were  good  reasons  for  it  The  manner  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime, 
the  place  of  its  perpetration.  In  a  railway  carriage  upon  a  main  line 
thronged  dally  by  passengers  in  this  north  country,  were  features  in  It,  and, 
besides,  the  evidence  upon  which  tlils  case  reposed  was  difllcutt  and  vdumi* 
nous. 

Whatever  features  there  nilirht  by  in  the  case,  they  must  pay  the  most 
earnest  attention  to  the  evidence,  and  to  the  evidence  alone,  which  had 
been  laid  before  them.  He  rejoiced  to  believe  that  that  was  their  attitude 
in  this  case,  for,  whatever  had  been  said  or  thought  outside  about  the 
oase»  there  in  Chat  plaee  they  stood  in  very  dlfltorent  and  fhr  higher  grounds. 
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There,  as  their  consciences  would  tell  them,  neither  possip  nor  prejndire 
might  enter;  there  irresponsible  babble  was  silent;  there  was  there  no 
voice  but  the  voice  of  the  law,  reminding  them  that  upon  their  word  hung 
thB  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  reminding  them  that  upon  them  was  laid 
the  double  duty»  the  ▼indication  of  the  innocent,  no  leas  than  the  convic- 
tion of  the  pillty,  and  reinlntlint:  Ihpm  that  those  who  made  p.  rhnr?re, 
before  a  ronviction  must  follow,  niut^t  hr\v■^.  proof  of  that  charge;  proof 
that  destroyed  all  reasonable  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  the  guilt.  That 
was  a  matter  they  had  to  addreea  their  minds  to.  Proof.  Had  the  proof  or 
anything  like  it  been  givm  In  that  case.  There  was  another  feature  which 
be  ▼entured  to  say  was  most  remarkable,  and  It  was  this,  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  thp  evidfnnp.  Indt'^pcnsnhle  as  the  ground  work  for  that 
case,  was  furnished  by  the  deMherate  ptatement  of  the  prisoner  himself, 
not  from  any  inference  drawn  fruui  what  he  had  said,  or  done,  but  from 
bis  deliberate  statement  put  in  evidence  that  day  by  the  prosecution  against 
htm.  That  statement  was  made  freely,  openly,  and  readily  of  matters^ 
many  of  them  unknown  to  the  police  at  the  time  they  were  made,  matters 
which,  some  of  them,  they  cotild  not  have  proved  at  all  except  by  the 
statement  that  the  prisoner  made.  He  wanted  tliem  to  remember  that  be- 
cause he  thought  it  gave  some  color  favorable  to  the  prisoner.  He  wished 
them  to  keep  that  In  tbelr  minds  when  they  came  to  consider  the  facta. 
What  were  the  facts  whi(;h  he  referred  to.  of  which  the  police  were  ignor- 
ant; nccersary  facts  for  the  prcr-rutlon  of  that  case,  some  of  which,  at 
any  rate,  had  been  verified,  and  many  of  whiih.  with  the  exception  to 
which  he  would  refer,  had  been  accepted  by  the  prosecution,  and  put  for- 
ward against  the  prisoner.  Let  him  read  them  a  list  of  the  things  which 
the  prisoner  said  on  the  21st  of  March  to  Superintendent  Weddell.  and 
which  had  been  used  against  him.  and  which  had  been  either  verified  or 
accepted  as  true.  FMtstly.  that  he  knew  Nlsbet;  secondly,  that  he  ex- 
changed greeting's  witli  him;  tlilidly,  that  he  was  goins;  to  Stanuington. 
although  his  statement  was  the  only  evidence;  fourthly,  that  the  train 
passed  Stannington;  Hfth,  that  he  got  out  at  Morpeth.  The  only  evidence 
as  to  that  was  that  of  Atbey»  the  ticket  collector,  because  although  It  was 
nriniittcd  no-A'  that  prisoner  was  the  man.  Athey  was  not  willing  to  swear 
thai  hi-  was  the  man. 

Consequently  the  direct,  and  conclusive  evidence  that  he  got  out  at  Mor- 
peth was  the  evidence  of  himself.  Next  was  the  statement  that  he  met  a 
man  called  Elliott,  and  spoke  to  him.  That  fact  again  had  been  verified. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  about  th  rational  and  quiet  way  in 
whhli  the  prlFoner  ?pol'e  nn  that  orrarlcn.  There  were  three  facts,  two 
of  them  referred  to  in  xh:\t  str^'emeut,  ami  one  of  thom  outside  it.  and 
which,  perhaps,  formed  the  main  grounds  of  difference  and  of  difficulty  as 
between  the  proeecution  and  the  prisoner  in  that  case.  It  was  not  accept- 
ed by  them  that  he  got  Into  the  hinder  part  of  the  train,  and  It  was  not 
accepted  that  he  went  by  Stannington  by  mistake.  They  said  it  was  to 
murder  the  man  that  h«  went  by  Stannington  by  design.  It  was  not  ac- 
I  fed  by  the  piosenition.  In  fact,  it  was  vigorously  denied  that  the 
pritoaer's  account  of  what  happened  to  him  in  Morpeth  was  true.  They 
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had  now  to  deal  with  the  first  tvro  qupstlons — whether  he  got  into  the 
hinder  ronipartuieiit.  and  went  by  Staunington  in  mistake.  There  v.as  no 
doubt  a  direct  coniiict  of  evidence  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  and  Nlsbet 
walked  together  side  by  side  on  tbe  platform*  and  coiinsel  auggested  that 
there  might  be  something  In  what  the  prisoner  aaid  that  If  he  had  been 
walking  alongside  Nisbct  be  did  not  know  that  !t  was  so,  was  not  conacioos 
of  the  fact.  As  to  Hepple  there  was  not  the  slightest  dotibt  there  wa<?  a 
collision  of  fact  on  the  point  as  to  whether  the  pr!«?oner  bad  ever  gone 
to  the  front  of  the  train,  but  it  was  (or  the  Jury  to  say  whether  they 
thought  it  was  not  possible  for  Hepple  to  have  made  a  mistake. 

Hepple,  no  doubt,  believed  what  he  said  to  be  true;  but  did  he  make  a 
mistalce?  Kepple  never  saw  either  of  the  men  he  spoke  to  enter  the  car- 
riage, and  the  burden  lay  upon  the  prosecution  with  regard  to  the  other 
evidence,  to  put  the  prisoner  into  the  carriage. 

Counsel  wished  the  Jury  to  consider  carefully  the  development  of  Mrs. 
Nlsbet's  IdentiUcation.  After  dealing  with  her  statements,  he  asked,  with 
eveiT  respect  and  sympathy.  If  they  trusted  the  identification  that  had 
been  given  by  Mrs.  Nisbet.    It  had  In  en  hugely  foniided  on  a  glance 
where  there  was  a  shadow  ov*t  the  £:eal  ol  the  (  arrinice.  arid  n!°o  upon  a 
spasm  of  emotion  acting  upon  a  mind  weakened  by  suRering  and  distress, 
and  was  no  Identification  at  alL  It  was  a  curloua  thing,  In  this  ease,  that 
two  witnesses  seemed  to  have  identified  this  man  under  circumstances 
which,  he  ventured  to  think,  ought  to  make  them  hesitate  a  very  long 
time  hefore  they  accepted  it  as  evidenee  of  the  identification  of  the  pris- 
oner.   Two  bad  identifications,  he  submitted,  did  not  make  a  good  one: 
and  they  could  multiply  bad  identification  by  the  do/.eh.  but  they  could 
not  get  a  good  one  out  of  them.  They  still  remained  bad.  The  theory  of  the 
prosecution  was  that  this  murder  took  place  between  Stannlngton  and 
Morpeth,  and  a  number  of  witnes'ses  had  been  called  to  speak  to  stations 
where  no  one  had  been  seen  in  the  compartment,  and  where  people  bad 
left  the  train  who  could  not  possibly  be  associated  with  the  c  rime.  Who- 
ever was  the  murderer,  he  submitted,  would  have  got  out  of  that  train  at 
the  first  possible  opportunity.  Where  was  the  first  possible  opportunity  that 
a  man  could  get  out  of  this  train,  if  he  had  committed  this  atrocious 
murder  after  Iravlnp  Stannlngton.    Might  he  sugj^est  that  the  murderer 
got  out  ol'  the  train  h>ef\vpe!i  Stanninarton  and  Morpeth?    This  was  a  slow 
train,  a  train  which  stopped  every  four  minutes  or  so.    He  agreed  abso- 
lutely that  a  man  would  be  mad,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  if,  having 
done  this  terrible  thing  In  this  carriage,  he  traveled  on  to  a  station  of  the 
importance  of  Morpeth,  with  the  body  of  his  victim  under  the  seat,  and 
the  floor   and  the  cu.^^hlons  of  the  rarrlaste  drlpplnp  with  blood  like  a 
shambles.    A  man  with  the  reeking  witne^iH  of  his  crime  locked  up  in  the 
carnage  would  have  escaped  from  it  as  kooq  as  he  could.   A  remarkable 
thing  was  that  two  pistols  wwe  need;  and  he  suggested  that  there  were 
two  murderers.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  blood  on  the  clothes  being 
human,  and  he  ventured  to  suggest  that,  ro  far  as  the  evidence  of  murder 
was  concerned,  there  v/as  ah?oh!tely  no  weight  at  all  to  be  attached  tO  thO 
smear  of  blood  on  the  thumb  of  prisoner's  glove. 
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A  murderer  would  never  have  gone  ba*  k  to  Moi  peih  at  all;  and,  if  they 
considered  thU  man's  beliavlor  as  being  the  murderer,  it  seemed  to  him 
atwolntely  Inexplicable.  Having  regard  to  the  feet  that  tlie  bag  was  found 
in  June,  in  a  mine  regularly  examined,  lie  auggeeted  that  it  had  been 

thrown  down  dminti  thp  tlmp  Dirkman  wa??  In  prison.  Tt  was  ludicrous 
to  say  that  the  Dickmans  v^ere  so  completely  without  money  that  he  couid 
have  been  driven  to  commit  a  crime  like  this,  as  Mrs.  Dickman  was  in 
poeeeBsion  of  £Zi  In  the  Go*oparatlva  Store  and  In  the  lavinga  baiA.  at 
the  time  the  letter  referring  to  money  matters  had  been  written,  and 
Dickman's  reply  was  a  very  fair  one  on  the  point  that  there  was  »ome 
little  friction  between  them  a??  to  who  wa*?  to  pay  for  certain  things.  The 
statement  of  the  prisoner  was  that  of  a  man  on  trial  for  his  Mfp.  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  if  Ihey  liked;  but  it  was  a  statement  made  by  the  man 
to  the  police.  He  claimed  it  In  his  fSavor  to  say  that  when  he  cduld  have 
withheld  facts  he  told  a  police  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  direct  facts 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  the  cHse,  and  which  were  pre- 
sented there  as  dirfc  t  evldenrc  on  thesp  fac  ts-  facts  without  w*hlch  this 
prosecution  would  at  any  rate  have  been  in  grave  danger  and  difficulty,  if 
it  could  have  been  got  up  at  all. 

The  Court  rose  at  6:30  p.  m. 

The  Court  resnmed  its  sitting  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  just 

as  soon  as  the  jury  were  seated  in  the  box,  Lord  Coleridge 
began  his  cliarge. 

Thk  Judge's  Charoe. 

MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE;  Gentleman  of  the  jury.  The  prisoner  u  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Nisbet  on  the  18th  March  in  this  year.  How* 
ever  long  many  of  yon  may  Iive»  yon  will  never  have  a  more  anxious  and 
critical  task  than  ia  placed  before  you  today.  The  prosecution  allege*  and 
undertake  to  prove,  that  the  prisoner  ts  the  man  who  is  the  author  of 

the  death  of  the  deceased. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  mcniion,  and  dispose  of,  the  question  of 
the  prisoner'a  means.  It  Is  quite  Inaccurate  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  la 
the  case  of  a  crime  to  prove  the  motive.  Many  crimes  are  committed  ap* 

parently  without  motive.  Many  are  committed  with  what  appears  to  be 
nn  Inadequate  motive,  but  If  thp  facts  arc  clear,  the  motive  ]^  Immaterial. 
Tf  the  facts  In  this  <ase  were  abundantly  clear.  It  would  not  be  wise  for 
you  to  seek  about  to  tind  a  motive,  but  the  prosecution  allege  thai  there 
was  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner  an  adequate  motive.  They  say  that  xdunder 
was  the  motive,  and  the  only  motive,  for  this  crime.  It  la  not  alleged 
that  the  deceased  man  had  any  enemy:  that  he  had  done  anything  to 
mark  him  out  for  private  vpn^eance.  and  It  is  In  the  fact  that  he  was 
In  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money  that  you  see  the  reason  or  motive 
for  the  crime  which  undoubtedly  was  committed.  If  the  prisoner  had 
been  a  man  of  ample  means,  and  if  the  facte  were  clear  and  proved  that  he 
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was  the  author  of  the  crime,  tli«  apparent  abaenee  of  motlTe  would  lie 

Immaterial. 

But  here  the  prosecution  allege  that  if  you  are  to  ;isk  for  motive,  if  you 
think  that  the  nature  of  the  case  refjuires  that  a  motive  should  be  put 
forward  to  explain  the  crime,  then  the  prosecution  eay  that  the  prisoner 
waa  In  want  of  money.  He  was,  eome  years  ago.  it  appears,  in  a  good 
position.  He  was  the  secretary  of  a  colliery,  and  at  that  time  It  seems 
that  he  had  ret-elved  a  bubstantial  sum  when  that  colliery  was  converted 
into  some  other  company  Into  the  nature  of  which  we  need  not  liiquire. 
But  the  prosecution  allege  that  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  and  throughout 
this  year,  there  Is  evidence  from  which,  if  you  belleTe  it,  you  may  draw 
conclusions,  that  the  prisoner  was  in  want  of  money.  It  appears  that  some 
time  apo,  toward?:  the  end  of  last  year,  he  asked  a  witness  who  has  been 
called  of  the  name  of  Swiuney  for  a  loan  of  £10.  The  loan  was  refused; 
but  in  the  asking  of  that  loan,  the  prosecution  say  you  may  assume  that 
the  loan  was  necessary.  Again,  in  October  of  last  year.  It  appears  that  he 
was  in  business  relations  with  a  money-lender,  a  money-lender  of  the 
name  of  Cohen,  and  that  he  gave  a  bill  or  promissory  note  or  some  docu- 
ment of  the  kind,  or  at  any  rate  he  entered  Into  a  legal  obligation,  in 
consideration  of  the  loan  to  him  of  £20.  to  pay  the  ample,  some  may 
think  exorbiluuL.  luleredt  of  £1  a  mouth,  which  is  equal  lo  60  per  cent 
per  annum.  That  loan  he  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  up  to  the  crucial  date  of 
the  18th  March,  never  paid  off.  He  had  paid  regularly  this  interest,  and 
the  last  payment  of  the  interest  was  the  day  hefore  the  murder.  The  loan 
was  granted  for  a  period  of  thre<»  months,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
it  was  represented  to  Mr.  Coht^u.  or  his  representatives,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  repay  the  principal,  and  another  period  of  three  months  was  al- 
lowed to  he  given,  which,  as  I  say,  had  not  terminated  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  and  did  not  terminate.  I  think,  until  the  month  of  May  or  June, 
and  the  last  payment  of  the  Interest  was  made  on  the  17th  March.  The 
prisoner's  explanation  of  that  is  that  he  entered  into  this  obligation  by 
way  of  an  experiment  to  decide  for  himself,  and  1  presume  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  or  the  assumed  Interests  of  the  public,  whether  or  not  tbto 
iwrticular  money-lender  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  perform  the  obllgsr 
tions  which  he  set  forth  in  some  advertisement  of  his.  If  that  was  his 
desire,  hid  desirp  would  have  been  aati.'^fied  the  fnptant  the  loan  was 
granted,  and  there  wmild  certainly  liave  l>een  no  desire  on  his  part  to 
refrain  from  repaying  the  capital  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  three 
months;  and  It  does  not  seem  consistent,  with  his  conduct  to  accept  that 
as  the  only  explanation  of  the  obtaining  of  this  loan.  Then,  again,  we 
have  It  that,  on  the  14th  February.  I  think  it  wap,  in  this  year,  he  'vfnf  to  a 
jeweler's,  and  there  he  pawned  some  jewelry  of  some  value,  a  ring  set 
with  brilliants,  studs,  links,  for  the  sum  of  £5.  Those  articles  still  re- 
main to  this  hour  in  the  custody  of  the  person  with  whom  ke  had  pledged 
them,  the  prosecution  say.  giving  evidence  that  the  repayment  of  the  £6 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Then  we  have 
the  tripartite  transaction  between  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Christy,  and  Mr. 
Cohen.   The  result  seems  to  have  been  that  a  sum  of  £200  was  lent  by 
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Cohen  Lo  Christy,  oi'  wIiilu  undoubtedly  some  portion,  it  is  a  little  indeiinit* 
what  portion.  ChriBty  pntB  it  aX  about  balf,  but  It  Is  not  quite  clear  bow 
mucb»  eeema  to  have  remained  with  the  prisoner  for  tbe  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  some  mutual  betting  transactions  which  apparently  failed.  So  far 
as  I  .gather,  with  the  exception  of  two  smaller  incidenlp,  thai  concludes  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  priauuer's  financial  posiiiou.  There  are  two 
or  thr^  other  Incidents.  He  appears  to  have  pawned  on  the  1st  March  a 
pair  of  Held  glasses  with  a  man  of  tbe  name  of  Wilson,  and  the  day 
before  the  murder  be  appears  to  have  pawned  another  pair  of  field  glasses 
with  ^lepsrs.  Somcrfleld  for  the  sum  of  1.'.  '  those  pa'.vn  tlrkets 
b*?in,<,'  if  I  remcniber  aright,  discovered  among  hia  paijors.  Ho  pawned 
them  not  in  bis  own  name  but  In  a  fictitious  name  at  a  fictitious  address, 
not  tbat  tlMre  Is  no  soeb  address,  but  that  be  did  not  live  at  It  He  gaYO 
tbe  name  of  John  Wilkinson.  180  Westmoreland  Road,  Newcastle,  a  name 
that  was  not  his,  and  an  address  at  which  he  certainly  never  llTed.  Those 
field  glasses,  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  were  not  in  his  possession*  be- 
cause they  had  never  been  redeemed. 

Such  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  what  I  may  call  the  outward  inci- 
dents of  bis  financial  position.  It  has  not  hew  suggested  tbat  he  bad 
more  than  two  banking  accounts.  One  was  a  banking  account  in  the 
National  Provincial  Bank,  which  was  closed  with  a  debit  of  3/ — .  The 
othpr  was  a  banking  account  v.Ith  Lloyds  Bank,  which,  ni  the  end  of 
had  been  either  closed,  or,  at  any  rate  all  transactions  were  at  an 
ead  in  regard  to  it,  with  an  even  balaiMse.  Tliat  was  his  financial  position, 
so  far  as  be  was  concerned.  His  wife  had  two  funds  In  which  some  money 
seems  to  have  remained.  When  I  say  remained.  I  mean  to  infer  that  at 
one  tlmo  those  resources  had  shown  a  far  larger  nnionnt  standing  to  tbe 
credit  of  the  prisoner's  wife  than  they  did  at  the  time  and  the  dates  when 
the  matter  is  important,  March.  1910.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
shewed  on  tbe  14tb  March,  a  few  days  before  the  murder,  a  balance  of 
10/9.  The  Co<operative  Society,  in  which  she  had  some  money,  shewed  on 
^  the  17th  March  a  credit  of  £4,  so  thi  r  if  we  may  take  £5,  or  £6.  or 
£7.  so  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned  o:i  docnments,  tbat  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  av;ul;\ble  rTources  of  the  prisoner,  He  says,  and  It  Is  for 
you  entirely  to  trust  or  uoL  lo  trubt  to  the  accuracy  of  his  account,  thai 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  be  bad  been  successful,  though  he  had  had  his 
ups  and  downs,  In  bis  betting  speculations.  He  avers  tbat  he  still  had. 
If  I  gather  him  aright,  an  available  income,  when  I  say  Income  I  mean 
an  available  capital,  of  somethin.c  like  £40  at  the  time  that  the  murder  was 
committed.  For  that,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  ought  not  to  l>elieve  it 
for  that  reason,  it  may  be  that  tbe  necessary  facts  and  surroundings  of 
the  case  prevent  any  further  evidence  upon  tbe  point  evidence  which 
documents  could  discover,  but  it  Is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  upon  that  we 
have  no  testimony  but  hh  o^vn,  testimony  not  Independent,  but,  as  I 
say  you  must  not  take  ii  that  that  is  conclusive  against  hini.  It  may  be 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  the  possibility  of  any  further 
evidence  on  tbe  point;  but  at  any  rate  It  Is  the  fitct  tbat  we  have  only 
kis  own  uncorroborated  testimony  of  tbe  existence  of  that  £40  or  £60  or 
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whatever  tbB  «zael  unount  ntaj  be  hi  his  oocliet  available  at  the  time 
ef  the  commfttal  of  the  murder. 

There  Is  this  particular  item  of  evidence  which  has  atill  further  to  be 
broiiglit  to  your  attention  and  tlint  is  a  Ipttor  which  was  written  by  the 
prisoner's  wife  to  the  prisoner  on  the  25th  January,  1910.  That  letter  has 
been  read  to  you  and  you  will  recollect  its  terms.  It  is  a  letter  which  Is 
all  about  loonej  and  contains  the  expression  that  if  further  money  is  not 
forthcoming.  "How  to  live  will  be  a  poser.*'  The  suggestion  on  the  other 
aide  is  that  the  wife  and  the  husband  were  at  odds  as  to  ftom  what  fond 
the  money  for  nocessary  household  expenses  should  !)e  drawn.  She  was 
demaudiug  that  be  should  meet  them,  and  be  was  demanding;  that  she 
should  meet  them,  and  that  she  could  meet  them  if  she  would,  because, 
at  that  timSi  the  eircnmstaaces  were  slightly  dllferent  from  the  dicum* 
stances  in  March,  1910,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Cooperative  Society  she  had 
noma  £16,  or  £17,  I  forget  exactly  the  amount,  and  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  she  Iiad  a  sum  of  £n.9.0,  which  would  come  to  something 
undf'r  £20.  You  ha\e  lieard  the  arguments  In  relation  to  that.  The  argu- 
ment»  may  have  put  a  different  complexion  on  that  if  you  think  they  are  of 
weight 

Ifr.  Loioentftal:  There  Is  one  slight  error.  Mrs.  Dickman  had  in  the 
Post  OflElce  Savings  Bank  in  January,  £15. 

Mr.  Jvxtine  Coleridge:  You  will  forgive  me*  Mr.  Liowenthal.  1  think  I 

am  rlKht. 

Mr.  Loticnthal:  My  friend  asked  me  to  correct  it. 
Jfr.  Jmtiee  Cotendyt::  I  know  it  wss  so  stated. 
Mr,  Loiwenthai:  Then  we  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Jvsticc  (Joteri^oe:  If  you  Just  look  at  it,  I  think  yott  will  find  that 

on  the  2rjth  .Tannary  the  balance  was  £3.9.0. 

Mr.  Lnrrinthal:  I  think  that  is  right,  and  I  l)eg  pardon  for  interposing. 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge:  Will  yoa  ascertain  whether  I  am  right? 
ifr.  Lmoenthol:  Tes,  it  is  1st  Jsnuary. 

Jfr.  Juttice  Coleridgei  I  agree  that  was  so.  on  the  1st  January:  but  the 

2*>th  was  the  date  on  which  the  letter  was  written.    T  may  say.  in  passing, 
if  I  make  any  error  in  nnv  t^tati  inrnt  of  fact  I  only  hope  I  shall  be  COr^ 
re<'ied.    1  desire  to  be  coi  iei  i  in  t  vt  ry  T?t^rti«  ular. 
Mr.  Lowenlhal:  I  know  your  Lordhhip  does. 

Mr.  /U9tice  CoUrUtgei  I  think  I  have  dealt  with  that  portion  of  the 
case.  As  I  say,  if  the  facts  are  clear,  the  motive  is  Irrelevant  If  the  facts 
are  not  clear,  motive  may  explain  what  otherwise  would  be  difflcult  of 

explanation.  Upon  those  facts,  you  mn'^t  make  up  your  niliui  aye  or  no, 
wheiJi'  r  ()!•  not  you  think,  on  the  whole,  the  prisoiicr  un  the  ISth  March 
was  In  a  postiiun  in  which  the  sum  of  £370  was  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition. Now,  gentlemen.  I  have  dealt  with  that  and  I  shall  not  recur 
to  it 

The  next  point  to  be  dealt  with  is  this.  Who  was  the  deceased?  The 
de<'eased  was  a  man  who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Stobswood  Colliery 
at  Widdrington.   Ills  duty  as  such  cleric  was  on  every  alternate  Friday  to 
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go  to  tko  bank  in  Newcastle  to  casb  the  cheque  that  was  given  to  blm 

by  his  employers  and  to  take  the  money  to  the  Colliery  at  Wlddrlngrtoa 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  nn  rs^sary  v:t{^p9.  That  this  was  a  practfre 
known  to  the  prisoner  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt.  He  knew  it;  he  liad 
been  connected  with  a  colliery  before;  and  he  does  not  dispute  not  that 
lie  knew  that  the  deceased  was  going  on  that  day,  but  he  does  not  dis- 
pute that  that  was  a  practice  with  which  he  was  familiar,  a  general  |»rae« 
tlce.  On  the  ISih  March  the  dece:isf-«l  follow t-il  his  usual  practice.  He 
went  to  Lloyds  Bank  at  Nowra«tle  with  n  f  lieque  for  £370.9.6,  and  hf 
went  there  with  the  black  bag  that  you  have  seen  as  one  of  the  exhibits 
in  this  case.  At  the  honk  he  duly  changed  the  cheque.  He  changed  the 
cheque  Into  the  following  coins:  231  sovereigns,  24M  half  sovereigns,  £36.9.0 
In  silver  and  £1  in  copper.  The  gold  he  put  into  three  canvas  bags. 
Those  canvas  baps  were  bags  v;hich  werp  used  by  the  bank  for  thif  very 
purpose.  As  the  bank  had  changed  its  nomenclature  more  than  ont(\ 
there  were  three  kinds  of  Imgs  stamped  in  three  different  ways  in  use  at 
the  iNuik  in  March  of  this  year.  We  need  not  troul)le  about  the  other  two 
tiHins  <rf  bags,  Imt  tliere  were  bags  stamped  "Lambtons**  in  use  at  tlie 
bank  nt  this  time.  The  silver  was  put  Into  paper  bags,  and  the  comMr 
into  a  brown  paper  parcel  or  parcels.  Having  doiip  that,  the  deceased 
proceeded,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  to  catch  the  10:27  train  at 
Newcastle.  Me  could  not  have  traveled  alone,  because  he  was  murdered 
before  he  got  to  Wlddrlngton.  I  do  not  suppose  there  exists  a  human 
being  who  has  listened  to  ih]^  case  who  doubts  that  he  was  murdered 
by  a  companion,  sompbody  who  traveled  in  the  rnrrlape  with  him.  The 
prosecution  undertake  to  prove  that  the  prisourr  wjis  that  companion.  If 
they  prove  the  prisoner  was  his  companion  on  that  day.  and  therefore  ia 
the  same  compartment  with  hlm»  I  should  think  you  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  crime  against  the  prisoner  was  proved  beyond  all  possible  doubt. 
The  question  is  have  they  provod  timt  Isct.  or  have  they  not?  They  may 
prove  it  by  direct  evideru  e,  they  may  prov.>  it  by  circumstantial  evitlence. 
and  proof  by  circumstantial  evidence  may  often  be  as  conclusive  as  proof 
by  direct  evidence.  It  all  depends  on  the  force,  the  variety,  the  inde- 
pendence, of  the  circumstances  all  pointing  or  not  pointing,  in  one  direct 
tlon.  Now  the  prisoner  has  made  a  statement,  and  in  regard  to  that 
Btatement  It  is  porfertly  plain  that  the  prisoner  did  travel  by  the  same 
train;  that  he  gt)t  in  at  Newcastle,  at  10:27  and  that  he  got  out  at  Mor- 
peth at  11:10.  Did  he  see  the  deceased?  He  says  he  did.  He  saw 
the  deceaaedt  who  took  his  ticket  Just  before  he  did.  That  Is  his  state- 
ment But  he  says  that,  after  seeing  the  deceased  take  his  ticket  in  the 
booking  ofBce,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  deceased  disappeared  from 
view,  and  he  never  saw  him  again  U'  that  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  he 
could  not  have  hren  the  author  of  his  doath.  lie  mys  he  went  to  the  re- 
freshment ruum,  a  matter  which  is  uul  disputed.  He  says  he  had  a  pie 
snd  some  beer,  a  matter  which  is  quite  irrelevant  It  does  not  matter 
one  way  or  the  other.  Then  he  says  he  went  to  a  urinal  which  is  situated 
at  the  edge  of  No.  8  platform.  To  get  to  that,  even  if  he  went  to  it,  he 
would  have  to  pass  down  the  platform  which  goes  ultimately  to  No.  4  gate. 
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He  says  he  walked  down  unaccompanied,  noi  knowjiig  anybody,  not  recog- 
nizing anybody,  in  conversatioii  with  nobody,  and  that  from  the  urinal  he 
took  his  seat  on  number  5  platform  In  the  train,  but  to  the  rear  of  the 
train.  Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  proved  that  the  deceased  was  murdered 
In  the  third  rnmp?irtmpnt  of  the  first  ronrh,  it  is  clear  that  If  that  account 
be  true,  someone  else  must  he  the  a\ithor  of  the  drnth  of  the  clcreased. 
Gentlemen,  Is  that  or  is  that  not  correct?  Again  1  say  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  prisoner  alone.  But  again  I  warn  you  that  there  are 
many  many  occasions  on  which  the  testimony  of  the  prisoner  alone  can 
be  given.  It  would  be  unfair  to  sny  because  there  Is  nothing  but  the 
testimony  of  the  prisoner  to  .support  it,  tliat  therefore  ft  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. Tliero  may  be  circumstances  under  whivli  it  would  be  inipofsible 
if  not  unlikely,  unlikely  if  not  impossible,  that  he  could,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances,  produce  any  corroboration.  Therefore,  the  bare  fact  that  his 
statement  Is  unoorroborated  ought  not  of  itself  to  mllltste  against  the  truth. 
Then,  is  it  true,  and  that  Is  what  we  have  to  n^k  ourselves. 

First  of  all.  we  have  n  wftness  of  the  name  of  Ravpii  against  whose  char- 
acter and  against  whose  competence  whether  from  age,  or  sight,  or  hearing, 
or  recollection,  no  serious  attack  has  been  made.  Well  we  have  the  witness 
Raven*  who  knew  both  of  them,  both  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased.  He 
knew  tbem.  at  any  rate  either  by  slRht  or  by  name,  or  both.  The  name 
does  not  really  matter.  He  knew  them  both  by  sight,  and  he  stood  on  a 
particular  spot  which  ha>  hecn  mariicd  bv  himsolf  upon  the  map.  As 
you,  gentlemen,  have  not  seen  the  map.  1  would  be  obliged  if  you  would 
take  it  and  look  at  the  cross  upon  tliat  photograpli  which  indicates  the 
position  (His  Lordship  handed  the  photo  to  the  Jury)  in  which  Raven 
has  placed  himself  as  he  stood  with  his  face  towards  the  refreshment 
room.  Standing  there,  he  says  this:  •There  were  not  many  people  there. 
I  saw  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  together  waikiiiR  along  together."  He 
would  have  you  to  understand  not  as  strangers  who  happened  to  be  walk- 
ing alongside  of  each  other,  but  in  the  way  in  which  two  persons  who 
have  some  sort  of  Intercourse,  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  each  other,, 
some  sort  of  companionship,  wo^ld  walk.  They  were  (  omlog  towards  him. 
They  turned  in  the  direction  of  Xo,  4  platfoim.  They  pns?ed  in  at  No. 
4  ga^e  and  passed  hehind  the  (  ii-'ur  diviui  wi>i(  h  is  there  situated,  which, 
on  passing  through,  would  enable  tliem  to  reach  the  necessary  platform 
No.  6.  **After  they  passed  behind  this  divan  I  saw  ihem  no  more."  Can 
you  trust  Mr.  Raven's  observation?  If  Mr.  Raven's  observation  be  cor^ 
rect,  he  saw  an  account  of  the  tragedy  in  the  papers  the  same  afternoon, 
so  that  his  attention  was  called  to  tliis  fnrt  hot-fnot  upon  the  observation 
which  he  made,  he  tells  you  what  he  s-aw,  is  it  or  is  it  not  consistent  with 
the  prisoner's  account?  That  is  a  matter  which  you.  not  I,  have  to  de- 
termine for  yourselvss. 

The  next  witness  wss  the  witness  Hepple.  H^pls  was  a  man  who  had 
known  the  prisoner  for  20  years,  and  could  not.  if  he  was  sober,  and  had 
his  wits  about  him,  make  a  ral'?ta!?e  with  mgnrd  to  the  prisoner  unless 
the  prisoner  has  a  double.  He  says  that  he  went  onto  No.  2  plattorm. 
and  that  be  selected  a  compartment.   That  compartment  has  been  ascer* 
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taincd  by  one  of  those  strange  little  facts  which  arc  so  conclusive.  Ue 
recolleets  that  In  that  compartment  there  was  a  photograph  of  Branoepeth 
castle.  The  train  has  been  searched  and  the  only  compartment  which  has  a 

photograph  of  Brancepeth  Castle  Is  the  last  compartment  of  the  third 
coach.  If  you  look  at  that  photograph,  von  will  soe  the  ligure  of  the 
witness  Hepple  standing  oiit.sidi'  the  compartment  which  contains  the  pho- 
tograph of  Braucepeth  Castle  und  in  which  undoubtedly  he  traveled  that 
day.  Hepple.  though  he  knew  the  priaoner  and  had  known  him  for  twoity 
yeara,  did  not  know  the  deceased  by  sisht  but,  standing  and  walking,  as 
he  did  until  the  train  left  the  platform,  to  and  fro  three  or  four  paces  each 
way,  waiting  for  th<»  train  to  go  off,  he  notif  ed  the  prisoner,  and  the  pris- 
oner passed  biro,  and  the  prisoner  went  on  towards  the  head  of  the  train. 
If  the  prisoner  did  not  repass  him.  his  evidence  is  inconsistent  with  the 
prisoner's  account:  that  he  took  his  seat  la  the  rear  of  the  train.  Not 
only  so,  but  he  says  that  the  prisoner  was  In  company  with  a  companion, 
and  although  the  companion  was  iinknov/n  to  him  he  says  hi=-  rTnijanion 
was  a  slightly  built  man,  and  from  the  evidenre  which  we  have  in  the 
case,  as  compared  with  the  prisoner,  it  appears  that  the  deceased  was  a 
slightly  built  man.  They  walked  past  him  In  the  direction  of  the  engine. 
He  took  a  turn,  and  while  he  took  that  turn  his  back  was  turned  towards 
them..  But  he  saw  this.  The  train  was  just  about  to  start,  and  he  saw 
one  of  them,  they  being  still  in  companionship,  that  is  tho  prisoner  and  the 
other  man,  with  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  a  door  a  long  way  up  the  train. 
Which  particular  door  that  was,  of  course,  he  could  not  tell.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter, more  or  less  of  guesswork,  to  place  the  exact  position  of  the  door;  but  it 
la  hardly  a  matter  of  guesswork  to  say  whether  It  was  a  gooA  way  on  In 
front  or  whether  it  was  close  to  him.  or  to  the  rear  of  him.  Some  time 
afterwards,  an  experiment  was  madp.  The  train  was  drawn  up  in  the 
same  place.  Hepple  stood  at  the  duur  of  the  same  compartment  in  which 
he  had  traveled.  He  iws  asked  by  the  detectives,  or  porters,  or  whoever 
they  may  be,  to  walk  slowly  In  the  direction  of  the  engine,  and  he  would 
aignal  to  them  when  they  came  to  a  spot  about  as  far  off  as  where  he 
had  seen  these  two  men.  of  whom  the  prisoner  was  one,  with  a  hand 
upon  a  door  just  before  the  train  started.  They  walked  slowly,  turned 
backwards,  walked  with  their  back  towards  the  engine,  and,  singularly 
enough,  when  they  got  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  carriage  In  which 
the  deceased  undoubtedly  traveled,  the  signal  was  given  by  Hepple  that 
that  was  the  approximate  distance  from  him.  Gentlemeni,  the  only 
observation  I  have  to  make  upon  that  is  this.  Persons  may  of  course, 
make  mlsta!;es  aliout  small  matte  rs;  and  if  a  person  is  particularly  accu- 
rate in  a  particularly  small  matter.  I  should  say  that  such  evidence  was 
rather  doubtful,  because  persons  are  very  often  proud  of  their  accuracy 
In  proportion  to  their  Inaccuracy.  But  there  are  two  features  In  regard 
to  Hepple's  evidence  which  are  not  features  which  can  be  characterized  as 
small  pferes  of  aeenracy,  One  is.  did  tiie  prisoner  e^et  into  the  train,  broadly 
speaking,  a  good  way  off  in  front  of  liim,  or  close  to  him  to  the  rear? 
That  is  not  a  minute  piece  of  accuracy,  that  is  a  matter  ot  general  obser- 
vation. If  ke  got  Into  the  train  anywhere  near  where  Hepple  saya  he  saw 
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him  fn  the  art  of  gpttlnpr  in;  then  it  is  doar  that  the  prisoner  Is  wrong 
when  he  says  that  he  traveled  to  the  renr  of  tlii*  train.  If  Hepple  is  accu- 
rate in  saying  that  the  prisoner  was  accompanied  by  a  cuuipaniou  In  the 
sense  that  be  was  obviously  talking  to  him,  and  obTiously  known  to  htm 
and  walking  In  companjr  with  another  man,  and  If  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vation leads  vou  to  conclude  that  the  prisoner  and  the  other  man. 
whoever  it  was,  got  into  the  f-nnie  conipnr'mrnt.  whichpvrr  !t  was,  to  t;a\>>l 
together,  then  it  is  ciear  that  the  prisoner  s  account  cannot  bo  relieil  on 
when  he  says  that  alone  he  walked  up  that  platform,  uuaccompanied,  and 
do  far  as  any  companionship  was  concerned  he  traveled  alone  to  Morpeth. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness  is  a  witness  of  the  name  ol  Hall.  I  might 
say.  In  passing,  that  it  seems  tn  me  to  be  fairly  accurately,  proved  that  the 
first  compartment  in  the  first  mai  h  \^  a'=!  n  ^^moltf"-.  hp(  ;Tr.s'e  In  thnt  r  om- 
partment  traveled  the  witness  Bruce  with  another  man.  Bruce  was  travel- 
ing from  Newcastle  to  Alnmouth,  and  Hall,  whose  accuracy  has  been  im- 
pugned, says  and  corroborates  Bruce  that  tbe  first  compartment  was  a 
smoker.  It  la  clear  that  the  prisoner  did  not  travel  in  that  compartment 
beean«?p  Rnire  was  !n  it  with  another  man,  certainly  not  the  prisoner. 
Did  he  travel  in  the  .second  compartment  of  the  first  coach?  Clearly  not. 
because  Hall  was  in  the  second  compartment  of  the  first  coach,  and  in 
that  compartment  he  traveled  with  Spink.  As  I  gather  Hall  and  Spink 
were  on  the  same  errand  as  the  deceased,  only  happily  the  man  who  car- 
ried  the  bae:.  whlrhever  it  was,  was  accompaniei  and  not  unareoinpnnieii. 
Perhaps,  it  the  poor  man  into  whose  death  we  are  inquiring,  hud  hud  a 
companion,  this  would  not  have  happened.  However  ttmt  may  be.  Hall 
knew  tbe  deceased.  Hall  traveled  in  the  next  compartment  to  tbe  com- 
partment In  which  the  murder  was  committed.  He  traveled  in  the  second 
compartment  of  the  first  coach,  and  the  deceased  traveled  in  the  third 
compartment  of  the  f\r^t  rnnch.  Hall  knew  the  deceased.  He  did  not 
know,  up  to  that  time,  the  jjri.soner.  l)ut  he  saw  the  deceased,  and  lie  saw 
another  man  came  along  right  up  to  the  first  coach.  The  deceased  and  this 
other  man  were  in  conversation,  so  no  doubt  could  exist  In  his  mind  that 
the  deceased  had  a  companion,  somebody  with  whom  he  was  talking  and 
with  whom  he  was  wallvlng.  What  is  the  evidence  as  to  that  other  man? 
If  that  other  man  got  into  that  compartment  as  the  fleeeased's  romjianion, 
no  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  ot  the  deceased  s  death.  Who 
was  it?  He  was  a  man  who  had  on  a  light  fawn  overcoat,  so  says  Hall. 
On  the  21st  March,  that  la,  three  days  afterwards,  Hall  was  taken  to  the 
police  statlcnu  That  took  place  at  the  police  station  about  which  we  have 

heard  so  mnrh.  hnt  not  too  much.    He  taken  to  the  police  rtntion, 

and  he  wa.-;  there  confronted  with  nine  other  men.  Of  these  nine  other 
men  the  prisoner  was  one.  Now,  there  are  some  persons,  as  1  have  said, 
who  are  so  proud  of  their  accuracy  that  in  that  very  pride  you  may  dls^ 
cover  grounds  for  doubting  It  There  are  other  persona  who  are  scrupu- 
lous, careful,  conscientious;  who  do  not  want  to  l>e  more  sure  than  their 
mine!  and  conviction  justify,  and  will  not  go  for  any  purpose  beyond  what 
they  are  .sati.stieii  they  can  swear  to.  .My  experkuce  tells  me  that  that  class 
of  mind  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  mind  of  a  man  with  a 
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corksiin  mind.  You  may  d.'iKiul  upon  it  th;it.  if  he  1h  sound  and  .s<-iislble 
aiiU  18  ol  good  memory,  so  far  as  Ue  goes  he  is  a  person  wtiom  ougtJt  prob- 
ably to  be  tniBted.  It  to  perfectly  true  tbat  Hall  did  net  pick  out  the  pris- 
oner In  the  sense  that  he  came  in,  and  put  his  hand  npon  the  man  and 
swore  to  him.  But  he  looked  them  up  and  down,  and  then  he  asked  the 
polirpman  what  he  wa-^  exnet  tc d  to  do.  Now,  he  knew  that  he  was  therp 
called  in  to  do  wlmt  was  the  most  rt- .-iton«l)>le  thins  a  man  could  do.  to 
recognize  a  murderer.  In  his  hesitation,  in  his  queries  to  the  police  officer, 
you  may  either  see  if  you  think  fit,  on  the  one  hand,  signs  ot  a  real  donht 
existing  In  his  mlnd»  or  you  may  see  signs  of  a  hesitation,  a  momentary 
hesitation,  to  do  that  whuh  must  be  so  vital  to  the  person  whom  he 
assumf'd  to  rer-o^nize.  It  i.s  nppn  to  both  viov.s.  the  one  view  has  t>een 
put  forward  by  the  prosecution,  the  other  view  by  the  defense.  It  is  in 
the  demeanor  of  the  witness,  his  appearance,  his  character,  the  view  you 
take  of  him.  that  will  guide  you  as  to  whether  to  place  him  in  one  cat* 
egory  or  In  the  other.  True  it  is  that  he  asked  the  policeman  what  be 
was  oxpcrtcd  to  do,  .ind  thfn  the  polirfTnan  very  properly  said:  "You  are 
expected,  if  you  can,  to  point  tho  man  out  whom  yoti  saw,"  upon  which 
Hall  said  this:  "I  said  I  was  not  sure  enough  to  bind  myself  by  point- 
ing out  anybody.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  by  pointing  the 
man  out  I  was  swearing  that  he  was  the  man  who  was  with  the  de- 
ceased." But  he  did  select  the  prisoner.  That  is  the  position  of  Hall. 
He  has  rome  Into  the  v/ltness  box  here,  and  he  has  said  that  lie  did 
point  out  the  prlwner  as  being  very  lll<e  the  man,  am!  that  as  far  as  I 
gather  is  as  tar  as  he  is  willing  to  go.  Now  can  you  trust  him  to  tbat 
extent?  Is  he  mistaken  or  not?  It  Is  for  you  to  say  upon  that  OTldenos 
whether  or  not  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  man  believes  the  prisoner  to  be 
the  man,  but  that  he  has  not  sufficient  r-nnfldenoe  In  the  accuracy  of  his 
obsorvnflon  to  pwpnr  to  him  posiMvely  in  so  momf^ntnu«5  a  matter.  He 
said  that  he  was  liiie  htm  and  so  tar  as  he  was  concerned,  if  he  was  toid 
tbat  the  murderer  was  among  those  nine  men.  he  would  not  therefore  be 
so  trammeled,  and  that  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  pointing  the  man 
out.  I  have  tried  I  ha^e  with  success,  to  give  what  I  think  is  the  fair 
Judicial  interprnt.iilon  of  his  evidence.  You  may  see  fit.  If  1?  your  province, 
to  take  a  totally  difffrrnf  view.  You  may  think  it  is  entirely  satisfactory; 
you  may  think  it  is  cuiirely  unsatisfactory.  It  Is  entirely  for  you  to  say 
what  view  you  take  of  that  evidence.  The  train  proceeds  and  it  gets  as 
far  as  Heaton,  and  there  the  deceased's  wife  comes  to  meet  the  deceased. 
Apparently,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  traveling  towards  the  rear  end  of  the 
train.  Shp  mcrts  him  every  fortnipht  when  1;p  ro'-'S.  It  Is  her  custom. 
Shp  awaits  him  on  the  idatform  at  the  customary  jtart  of  the  train.  On 
this  occasion  the  deceased  is  not  traveling  in  the  customary  part  of  the 
train,  and  owing  to  that  she  nearly  missed  catching  sight  of  him  at  all. 
Just  before  the  train  It  about  to  start  she  sees  him.  I  think  he  puts  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  She  runs  up  to  him:  she  has  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  him  and  she  observes  thi--.  that  there  is  one  man  in  the 
,'ompartnienl  with  him.  1  will  deal  with  that  piece  of  evidence  in  another 
conjunction  a  little  later  on.   She  observed  at  Heaton  only  one  other  man 
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There  fs  a  shadow  rast  by  KomothliiR:  goln?^  ovpr  the  lino,  a  bridge  of  somp 
character,  which  cast  a  shadow  on  the  man's  face.  She  can  only  see  his 
profile,  and  he  is  sitting  in  the  corner  at  the  further  end  with  hla  coat 
collar  hlgb  up  upon  the  neck  and  therefore  Intentionally  I  should  think* 
concealing  as  much  of  his  face  as  he  covld  without  attracting  undue 
suspicion;  because  no  one  can  doubt,  whoever  that  man  was,  that  he  was 
in  thf»  train  when  the  deceased  was  murdered.  He  was  sitting  on  the  seat 
facing  the  engine  at  the  far  end.  He  never  moved  I  think  she  says  he 
was  reading  u  paper.  There  came  an  inijulry.  The  deceajieii's  wiie  ap- 
peared as  witness.  Ajb  I  gather,  she  said  In  the  casual  glance  she  made 
ahe  could  not  reoognlae  him.  She  turned  to  leave  the  court.  Aa  she 
turned,  she  caught  sight  of  the  prisoner's  profile.  The  result  of  that  was 
that  she  Instantly  swooned  away,  because  it  struck  her  absolutely  as  being 
the  profile  of  the  uiau  whom  she  saw  in  the  carriage.  Yesterday,  she 
,  came  into  the  witness  box,  and  she  went  a  great  deal  further  than  she  has 
ever  gone  before.  She  says  that,  looking  at  htm  again,  she  la  certain  that 
he  is  the  man  who  sat  there  alone  with  the  deceased  in  that  carriage.  The 
qticstlnn  for  you  Is  not  whether  she  is  certain;  but  whether  she  is  light. 
It  is  to  be  said,  and  fairly  said,  that  an  idfjntiflcation  thus  growing  is  not 
to  be  trusted;  that  the  woman  is  in  a  state  of  distress  of  mind  in  which 
the  desire,  the  natural  desire,  that  the  person  who  has  murdered  her  hue- 
band  should  be  brought  to  account  would  lead  her  mind  ineenslUy  and 
gently  from  possibility  to  probability,  and  from  probability  to  certainty. 
That  Is  how  it  might  be  put  on  tlie  one  side.  On  the  Other  side,  it  might 
be  said  that  tiie  more  she  saw  the  more  she  w^s  sure,  and  in  her  positive 
assertion  today,  knowing  what  depends  upon  it,  she  can  only  be  credited 
with  an  honest  conviction,  freed  from  all  exterior  motive,  that  she  Is 
speaking  the  truth  when  she  says  the  man  in  the  dock  is  the  man  that  i 
saw  in  the  carriage.    So  much  for  the  deceased's  wife. 

The  train  goes  on  to  Stannlngton.  Here  the  pri.soner  should  have  got 
out  He  bad  booked  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Athey  the  man  who  took  the  tickets  at  Morpeth,  on  to  Stannlng- 
ton. with  a  return  ticket,  because  as  his  account  Is  his  desire  was  to  see 
Mr.  Hogg  who  lived  at  Dovecot,  and  the  next  nearest  station  to  Dovecot 
was  the  station  at  Stannlngton  He  did  not  get  out.  He  says  he  was  so 
oicuijled  in  the  betting  news  ot  (he  newsp:i])er  which  he  was  reading  which 
was  more  than  ordinarily  iulerestiug  because  I  tiiiuK  tlie  Liverpool  Handi- 
cap or  some  Important  race  was  to  be  run  or  had  been  run. 

Jfr.  Mitchett  Innetx  The  Grand  National. 

Mr.  Jnttice  Coteridpr  :  The  Grand  National  had  Just  been  run,  and  he  was 

reading  an  account  of  it  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Mitrht  ll  Innes:  I  think  it  is  of  importance.  The  Grand  National  was 
to  be  rim  and  it  was  the  calculation  of  the  odds  that  was  Important 

Mr.  Jiutice  ceieridpe:  Thank  you.  At  any  rate,  there  was  aomethlng 
In  the  paper  which  was  more  than  usually  attractive  and  absorbing,  and 
that,  owing  to  that  through  inadvertence,  he  did  not  get  out  at  the  place 
to  which  he  had  booked  There  wa.'^  a  man  who  did  get  out  at  Stannlngton. 
That  was  Spink.   Spink  was  in  the  next  compartment  and  Spink  got  out 
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He  got  out  and  as  the  train  passed,  for  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  have- 
to  wait  till  the  train  passes  away  before  you  can  get  out  of  the  station,  be 
ttw  the  deceased  Bitting  in  the  far  etorner  facing  tbe  engine.  He  was  alive 
and  well  at  Stannington.  There  was  anotber  man  In  the  compartment, 
clearly  the  same  man  whom  Mi-s.  Nisbet  had  observed  at  Heaton.  He  had 
a  mmistache  nnd  a  black  felt  hat,  that  comes  to  tiothing,  and  he  was  sitting 
opposite  reading  a  paper.  Therefore,  it  is  clear,  is  it  not.  that  at  Stan- 
niugton  the  deceased  was  alive  and  well  with  one  companion  in  the  car- 
riage. The  train  reached  Miorpeth,  and  at  Morpeth  a  man  called  Grant 
got  out  He  was  In  the  next  mmpartment,  towarda  the  rear  of  the  c(»n- 
partment  in  which  the  decenKed  was  murdered,  for  he  occupied  the  first 
compartment  of  the  j^erond  coach. 
Mr.  Lowt'nthal:  Grant  got  in  there. 

Mr.  Juatiee  Coleridge:  You  are  quite  right.  He  got  in  and  returned  the 
same  day,  but  whether  he  got  ont  or  got  in  really  does  not  affect  what 

I  was  saying.  When  he  got  into  this  compartment  of  tbe  second  carriage 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  compartment  in  wliich  the  de- 
ceased was  murdere<l.  11  is  observation  told  him  that  that  compartment 
was  empty.  If  we  believe  his  story,  it  is  quite  clear  that  between  Stan- 
nlngton  and  Morpeth,  the  deceased  had  been  murdered,  and  that  at  lfor> 
path  the  murderer  had  got  out,  unless  a  suggestion  be  accepted,  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  defense,  that  the  murderer  had  left  from  the  train 
between  Stanningrton  and  Morpeth.  At  Morpeth,  the  prisoner  got  out.  He 
had  gone  past  Slaanington,  atid  he  had  theretore  to  pay  e.vcess  fare  at 
Morpeth.  Here  we  take  up  the  evidence  of  Athey,  the  man  w1k»  took  his 
ticket  Athey  was  called,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  you.  if  I  may  say 
so,  most  rightly  and  most  wisely,  recalled.  Athey  does  not  pretend  that 
he  ran  Identify  the  prisoner  although  the  prisoner  undoubtedly  pas.^ed  him. 
Bui  It  does  not  matter  whetht^r  he  Identifies  him  or  not  beeause  the  pria- 
oner'a  story  is  that  he  did  pass  him  and  did  give  him  his  ticket,  but  the 
important  point  of  the  evidence  of  Athey  is  this.  He  says  that  the  man 
who  passed  him  had  on  an  overcoat  The  prisoner  has  sworn  that  he 
carried  his  overcoat  in  bis  hand,  and  that  it  was  not  a  light  overcoat  but 

a  dark  brown  roat.  Atliey  deseribes  somewhat  dramatically,  in  a  way  that 
I  should  tliink,  ii'  he  is  an  accurate  man.  would  commend  itself  to  you, 
bow  tbe  prisoner,  because  we  can  cali  him  the  prisoner,  as  it  is  ailmitted 
that  he  was  the  prisoner,  though  Athey  does  not  recognise  him,  behaved. 
He  said  he  had  his  ticket  and  his  fare  in  his  left  hand,  and  he  remembers 
some  little  edge  of  his  coat  hanging  forward  so  to  speak  rather  to  prevent 
his  hand  gettinp;  out.  he  made  some  remark  of  that  kind  Phewinc;  hi?;  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  bad  a  coat  on.  He  cer- 
tainly had,  it  is  suggested,  his  fare  ready;  and  it  is  suggested  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  tliat  the  exact  amount  of  his  excess  fare  was  suspiciously 
ready.  However  that  commends  itself  to  you,  it  is  a  matter  for  you  and 
not  for  me;  but  If  the  suggestion  of  the  proRemtlon  be  correct  that  in  his 
right  hand  under  his  coat,  he  was  carrying  a  has  with  £370  in  it,  it 
would  not  leave  hia  right  hand  free  for  getting  at  his  ticket  or  finding  his 
change.   His  left  hand  alone  would  be  free;  and,  theretore,  the  proseco- 
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tlon  rather  suggest  that  he.  cnleiilating  the  fare  lieforeluind,  got  his  ticket 
ready,  and  the  exact  amount  of  f'lP  pxr.^js  fare,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pas^ 
the  barrier,  utilizing  his  left  liand  and  his  left  hand  only.  That  is  their 
suggestion.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  little  fact,  not  a  fact  from  which  you 
Bhould  draw  unmerited  coacluslona,  but  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  pointed 
out  to  you  by  the  prosecution.  There  being  no  one  tn  this  eompartment 
whcrr  thf"  mnn  ^^n?  murderefl  apparently  at  Morpeth.  Gosker  says  there 
was  not  one  appai tiitly  at  f.onghirst,  and  at  Widdrington,  Venman,  who 
knew  the  deceased  well,  and  who  had  to  look  through  the  whole  train, 
when  looking  over  the  front,  did  not  see  the  deceased.  Finally,  at  Aln- 
mouth  the  body  is  found  under  the  seat. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  suggested  h\-  the  prosecution  thaMhe  mur- 
derer must  have  pot  out  at  Morpeth.  Well,  he  certainly  did  not  ^pt  out  at 
l^nghirst.  because  at  Longhirst.  only  Grant  got  out,  another  man  whoni 
Yeoman,  the  station  master  knows,  and  a  wouiun;  and  they  all  three  re- 
turned to  Morpeth  the  same  day  and  traveled  from  Morpeth  to  Longhirst 
and  back.  No  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  one  of  those  three  that  It 
was  the  murderer.  lie  certainly  did  not  get  out  at  Pegswood.  Only  two 
persons  got  out  at  Pegswood,  and  both  were  women  as  the  station  master 
tells  you.  The  only  suggestion,  I  suppose  is  that  he  might  have  got  out 
at  the  stations  Intermediate  between  Pegswood  and  Widdrington.  There 
are  two  or  three  stations. 

Mr.  Afitrhell  Inne»:  Pegswood  is  the  next  station  to  Morpeth. 

Mr.  Ju-^firr  Vn}rrulgr:  Then  Longhirst  and  thrn  Ainniouth.  It  Is  the 
only  suggestion  that  can  t)e  made,  but  I  have  not  hs'ard  that  It  was  «:prlou8ly 
argued.  In  the  meantime,  what  was  the  prisoner  doing?  His  object  he 
tells  OS  was  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Hogg  at  Dovecot  For  Dovecot,  as  I  have 
told  you.  the  station  was  Stannlngton,  and  Stannlngton  was  the  station  to 
which  he  booked.  He  said  it  was  in  connection  with  a  new  sinking  oper- 
ation  at  Dovecot.  FIoi?;;  h;is  been  t  allfMi.  Hogg  says  that  it  is  true  that 
on  two  or  three,  it  may  be  ihrec  or  four  orcnsfons.  previously  tiie  prisoner 
has  visited  him  at  Dovecot,  coming  out  of  Newcastle  for  the  purpose.  What 
the  purpose  or  object  of  those  visits  was,  Hogg  does  not  much  enlighten  us 
upon.  He  does  juit  know,  he  knew  him  as  a  friend.  He  cannot  tell  yon 
what  the  exact  reason,  in  fart  he  can  assign  no  reason,  was  for  those 
vi.slfs.  TI«'  says  he  came  and  chatrf'd  to  him;  but  that  he  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  sinking  operations,  and  he  certainly  does  not  con- 
firm the  prisoner's  suggestion  that  there,  was  any  connection  between  the 
prisoner  and  Hogg,  In  the  matter  of  the  operations  of  sinking  at  Dovecot 
He  did  not  come  as  a  rule  by  appointment  Tie  certainly  did  not  make  any 
appointment  on  \Vm  18th  Marr  li,  liffausc  IIokk  was  in  Newcastle  on  that 
day.  arid  so  was  not  there  if  he  had  visited  the  coiliery.  It  is  pointed  out 
to  you,  and  it  is  suggested  It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  It  may  strike  you  in 
that  light  or  it  may  not,  that  the  last  visit  that  the  prisoner  made  to  Hogg 
was  on  the  FVlday  a  fortnight  before.  That  is  the  very  day  upon  which  it 
was  customary  for  the  deceased  to  travel  by  that  train,  and  travel  with  the 
money  for  the  v  nj?*-8.  I  suppose  the  suggestion  would  he  that  the  prisoner 
was  either  taking  what  might  be  called  a  trial  trip  for  the  purpose  of 
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laying  his  plaud.  -uuii  seeing  what  time  it  took  to  do  this,  thai,  and  the 
oth«r»  or  It  may  be.  as  I  suppose  the  proaecutlon  would  suggest,  that  he 
could  not  get  the  deceased  to  travel  alone,  and  that  therefore  he  waa  track* 
ing  him  and  tracking  blm  without  result.    Those  are  mere  surmieea 

to  uhirh  you  may  attach  no  weight,  but  thev  am  Incidents  whlrh  It  is 
pertedly  ripht  that  the  prosecution  should  draw  to  your  attention. 

What  is  the  net  result,  to  sum  it  up,  of  the  evidence  so  far?  The  net 
result  9MmB  to  me.  but  It  Is  a  matter  for  70u.  to  he  thla.  Firstly,  that 
the  deceased  waa  In  the  third  compartment  of  the  first  coach;  secondlf. 
that  he  was  murdered  betwew  Stannlngton  and  Morpeth;  thirdly,  that 
there  was  onr  man  and  one  man  alone  in  the  carriage  with  him,  cer- 
tainly l)etweeu  Heaton  and  Morpeth:  fourthly,  that  the  prisoner,  if  you 
believe  Raven,  was  seen  with  the  deceased  at  the  station  at  Newcastle 
in  apparent  companionship  with  him:  fifthly,  that  the  prisoner 
was  seen  with  a  ccanpanlim  getting  into  a  compartmmit  approximate 
at  any  rate  to  the  one  in  which  the  deceased  was  murdered,  that  is,  if 
you  believe  Hepple;  but  that  it  was  not  the  first  rnmpartnipnt  of  the  roach 
because  Bruce  was  there  and  not  the  prisoner,  not  the  second  compart- 
ment Of  that  coach,  because  Spink  and  Hall  were  in  that,  and  not  the 
prisoner.  Then,  if  you  believe  Hall,  and  I  do  not  repeat  what  I  said  about 
his  identification,  because  you  have  it  In  mind.  Hall  points  out  ( I  will  not 
say  identifies)  thr  prisoner  as  boiuj?  thf*  man  who  pot  Into  the  third  rom- 
partment  at  .Xewcnsrle  with  the  doreased.  That  is  the  summary,  I  thinlt. 
1  hope  the  fair  summary,  1  l)elieve  the  accurate  summary,  of  the  evidence. 
Fprther,  at  Heaton.  Mrs.  Nlsbet  saw  the  man  and  you  will  recollect  what 
I  have  said  about,  her  identification.  The  result  of  that  surely  is  this,  it 
we  believe  it,  unless  we  are  to  throw  It  to  tho  winds,  that  the  prisoner  had 
a  companion.  TIp  says  he  had  none.  If  he  says  he  had  no  companion, 
when  we  know  that  he  had,  who  wna  that  companion?  iiave  the  prosecu- 
tion satisfied  you  that  that  companion  was  the  deceased,  or  have  they  not? 
If  they  have,  the  rest  of  the  case  Is  not  worth  investigation.  If  you  await 
further  evidence,  then  all  the  rest  of  the  case  becomes  nuterial. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  rest  of  the  rase.  The  prisoner  has  given  us  an 
account  oi'  his  movements.  Though  it  may  Ije  perfectly  true  to  say  that  an 
innocent  man  may  from  stupidity,  or  some  desire  to  shield  or  conceal 
something  that  he  wishes  to  conceal,  give  a  false  account  of  his  move- 
ments, yet,  in  the  proportion  of  the  gravity  of  the  case  against  bim  lies 
the  improbability  that  he  would  tell  a  false  story  merely  to  conceal  some- 
thing. Nothing  i.s  more  momentous  to  1  fni  lf  he  be  innocent,  than  to  tell 
the  trutli.  Therefore,  a  good  deal  d»/i)etids  upon  whether  you  believe  or 
do  not  believe  the  story  of  «the  prisoner's  movements  as  recounted  by  him- 
self. If  you  believe  them.  It  is  In  his  favor.  It  is  a  complete  exculpation 
of  the  accusation  that  is  brought  against  him.  If  you  do  not  believe  them, 
what  assignable  cause  has  he  given  for  deceiving  us?  With  those  prelim- 
inary obBervatlons  let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  prisoner's  own 
story  of  his  own  movements.  Up  to  the  time  of  bis  getting  out  at  Mor- 
peth, no  controversy  arises.  At  Morpeth  he  found  on  the  opposite  plat- 
form, a  train  of  the  existwce  of  which  he  knew  waiting  to  take  passengers 
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to  Stannlngton.  Hla  desire  being  to  see  his  friend  Hogg  at  Stannfngton. 
and  his  desire  at  the  outset  to  travel  as  far  as  StaniiiiiKt'">n.  and  Stannlngton 
only,  there  was  the  opiiortunity  at  onf'*^  to  rrcs  the  plattnmi,  take  his  seat 
for  Stannlngton.  and  be  back  at  Stauaiugioa  wiihiii  ten  minutes,  lie  knew 
tbe  train.  He  knew  ot  Its  existence.  He  knew  It  had  not  left.  But  he  does 
not.  He  goes  ont  at  Morpeth  under  the  drcuihetanoes  which  I  have  re- 
counted to  you.  He  says  this  1=?  the  reason  for  his  action,  "As  I  intended 
if  I  hnd  sroiu'  to  Hfannlngton.  to  Doverot,  to  have  wallcpri  in  to  Morpeth 
in  order  to  pass  by  an  adit  or  some  sinking  operation  about  half  way 
between  Stannlngton  and  Morpeth,  it  did  not  matter  to  me  which  way  I 
walked*  whether  from  Stannlngton  to  Morpeth,  or  Morpeth  to  Stannlngton, 
and  I  determined  to  walk  from  Morpeth  to  Stannlngton  Instead  of  from 
Stannlngton  to  Morpeth."  That  Is  the  account  that  he  gives  of  not  going 
back  to  StannlnpTton  hy  the  next  train.  He  comes  out  of  the  i-tatlon  at 
11:10,  1  think  it  is.  and  from  11:10  until  20  minutes  after  one  no  one 
sees  him.  That  is  common  ground.  Where  did  he  go?  He  says  he  set 
forth  on  the  walk  to  Stannlngton.  and  then  he  Is  attacked  by  some  strange 
malady.  I  could  not  discover  quite  whether  It  was  diarrhoea  or  whether  It 
was  constipation.  He  would  seem  to  Infer  that  it  was  a  mingling  of  both, 
whfrh  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mixture  of  ot  liosltes.  In  going  along  the  road, 
he  had  walked  for  some  distance  when  this  malady  attacked  him.  He  got 
into  a  field.  He  cannot  remember  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  hedge 
between  the  road  and  the  field,  whether  it  was  a  high  quickset  hedge, 
whether  he  got  over  the  railings,  or  through  or  under  or  past  the  quick- 
set hedge,  if  any.  It  Is  strange  obliviousness.  It  may  be.  as  he  says, 
that  his  pain  was  so  extreme  as  to  take  from  hini  the  po^\•■r  of  oh  ervation. 
He  met  no  one.  He  lay  down.  I  think,  two  or  three  tluies  iu  ihis  field, 
getting  up  at  intervals  and  lying  down  again.  He  did  not  get  as  far  as  the 
sinking  operation,  tbe  adit,  which  was  half  way;  therefore,  he  did  not 
get  more  than  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  or  so  from  Morpeth.  Then 
he  retnrnrd  to  Morpeth  without  having  seen  the  sinking  operations  half 
■way  or  his  frlf^nd  Hok;:  at  Fjtamiiir-^ton.  He  returned,  so  he  says,  to  Mor- 
peth, and  he  returned  too  iaie  to  catch  the  1:10  back  to  Newcastle,  and  he 
had  to  watt  until  the  1:40.  Recumbency  being  accorded  to  him,  the  remedy 
for  the  malady  of  piles  from  which  he  was  suffering,  he  certainly  did  not 
seek  the  ordinary  remedy.  I  presume  that  at  the  station  of  Morpeth,  there 
\~  a  ivaiting  room,  if  not  n  hench,  or  a  chair;  but  he  goes  out  from  Mor- 
|)oih  and  walks  up  to  the  to.vn  towards  the  Newcastle  Arms.  There,  some 
time  about  twenty  minutes  past  one,  he  meets  a  man  called  Elliott,  and  a 
police  oScer  of  tbe  name  of  Sanderson.  There  he  passed  the  time  of 
day. 

Mr.  MitcheU  Innen:  He  was  not  a  police  offlcer. 

Mr.  Justin-  roh-riil(j'  :  Very  well,  a  man  named  Sanderson.  It  Is  said, 
why  (lid  not  they  ca)!  S;itidcrson  and  liave  thus  ascertained  that  his  state- 
ment in  regard  to  KilioiL  was  quite  correct?  They  have  ascertained,  I  do 
not  deiubt,  that  the  prisoner  is  correct  when  he  says  that  he  fflltott 
and  he  met  Sanderson  and  talked  to  them;  and  he  may  be  perfectly  eorrect 
in  saying  that  so  Car  as  Sandersou  and  Elliott  were  concerned,  he  did  not 
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exhibit  auything  In  llie  inauiier  which  aroused  suspicion.  Apparfntly 
he  did  not,  or  else  I  suppose  he  would  have  dilated  upon  that,  acquaint 
them  trltli  bia  malady,  or  exbibit  signs  in  his  face  of  the  sntrertngs  he 
had  undergone,  because  aooording  to  him,  he  has  pot  it  forward  in  bis  own 
defense,  then  lie  nppcnrpfl  cool  and  i  ollected  in  his  manner.  The  prose- 
cution say  what  happened  alter  1:2U  is  quite  ininiatfirial.  What  happened 
to  you  between  11:10  aod  1:20  is  the  vital  question  in  the  case?  Gentle- 
men»  you  have  heard  this  story  of  this  malady;  yon  have  heard  bis  ac- 
count of  his  walk,  do  you  believe  it?  If  you  believe  it,  then  clearly,  you 
must  peek  elsewhere  for  the  murderer.  If  you  do  not  believe  it;  what 
assiiinaljle  ground  has  b' en  put  forward  for  this  statement  of  fac  t;;  which 
are  no  facta?  Assigjiubie  grounds  consistent  with  his  innocence,  I  nienn, 
because  naturally  a  guilty  man  would  seek  iu  any  way  iliat  he  could  lay 
his  hand  to  to  account,  otherwise  than  how  they  were  spent,  for  the 
spending  of  that  crucial  Interval.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  him,  and 
I  have  no  donbt  that  you  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  can  rely  upon  his  story  in  regard  to  the  passing  of  the  interval,  The 
story  depends  upon  his  evidence,  and  his  evidence  alone,  tor  he  did  not 
use  the  lavatory  at  Morpeth  going  or  returning.  He  did  not  acquaint  any- 
body at  the  railway  station  with  his  malady;  neither  Elliott  nor  Sanderson 
whom  he  aubsequently  met.  I  knosv  not  how  much  this  road  may  be,  it 
may  ho  a  very  little  frerinented.  hut  in  fact,  he  met  no  one  on  the  road, 
an<i  therefore  has  no  corroborative  evidence  of  his  being  on  that  road  at 
all. 

Mr,  Mitchell  Innea:  As  you  have  been  good  enough  to  invite  correction, 
may  I  remind  your  Lordship  that  it  is  the  uncontradicted  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  he  has  in  fact  Iteen  treated  for  this  very  malady 

at  the  prison? 

Mr.  Justue  ('olcndgc:  I  do  not  doubt  that.  I  am  glad  to  be  reminded 
of  it,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  disputed  he  suffered  from  piles. 
Of  that  I  have  no  donbt.  He  said  be  was  so  treated  in  the  prison,  and  I 
do  not  gather  there  is  any  contradiction,  or  that  any  question  was  put 
about  it.  that  he  had  siifTereri  from  piles. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  pass  by  that.  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  im- 
portant question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  defense  in  regard  lu  this, 
the  defense,  if  I  may  say  so,  so  discreetly,  so  fairly,  so  eloquently  urged, 
and  with  such  restraint.  He  made  a  statement  to  the  polioe.  and  it  is 
urged  on  his  behalf  and  I  have  no  dOUbt  you  gave  it  due  attention,  that 
much  of  tht'  story  which  we  now  know  came  from  the  lips  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  time  when  !ie  himself  aloue  knew  of  it,  and  when  the  police  were 
ignorant  of  it.  and  after  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  prosecution 
to  patch  the  story  up  In  the  absence  of  the  guidance  given  by  the  prisoner 
in  his  own  voluntary  statement.  It  is  urged  that  behavior  like  tliat  speaks 
trumpet-tongued  in  favor  of  his  innocence,  that  no  guilty  man  would  .=o 
inculpate  himself  and  only  an  innocent  man  would  make  statement.-;  which 
would  be  available  and  useful  to  the  proseeutiou  iu  his  own  prosecution. 
What  are  we,  to  say  to  thstt  A  grsat  deal  depends  upon  what  the  prisoner 
thought  the  police  knew.  He  did  not  know  bow  much  they  knew.  I  am 
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not  saying  this  against  him.  I  am  only  putting  the  argument  hypothetl- 
cally,  you  itndentand;  and  I  am  asanmlng  for  the  momont  without  proof, 

that  be  was  a  guilty  man.  He  would  know  that  to  say  be  had  not  traveled 
by  that  train  might  be  provpd  beyond  (lpmnn?trnt1on  to  bo  false.  He  was 
known.  He  had  tiavflod  by  that  train  beiore.  i'  wouid  be  very  strange 
if  someone  bad  not  obsierved  that.  Does  it  comiucud  itself  to  your  good 
Mnse  that  a  suUty  man  would  have  said  as  much  truth  as  was  possible 
without  Impltcatlns  himself  In  the  crime?  It  was  an  innocent  act  to  go 
by  the  train.  It  was  an  innocent  act  to  travel  by  the  train.  He  was 
known,  and  It  might  be  traced  where  he  sot  out:  It  might  be  traced 
where  he  had  got  his  ticket.  It  was  a  periet  il.v  innocent  act  to  pass 
from  the  station,  a  perfectly  innocent  act  to  get  out  and  pay  the  excess 
fare.  All  those  facts  are  perfectly  consistent  with  Innocence.  Would  a 
guilty  man.  who  was  a  clever  man,  find  it  the  best  resource  to  tell  all 
those  farts  which  did  not  Implicate  him  so  as  to  prfvcnt  its  bclrif;  said 
that  you  told  us  anything  tliar  was  false.  It  is  true  you  traveled  by  the 
train.  It  is  true  we  find  that  you  got  out  at  Morpeth.  It  is  true  that  you 
took  a  ticket  to  Stannlngton.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  anything  against 
the  prisoner,  but  when  you  have  an  argument  put  before  you  that  In  the 
fact  that  he  made  these  statements  lies  the  strongest  testimony  to  his 
Innorcncp,  I  think  It  must  be  said  that  yon  may  look  at  it  if  you  think 
it  rifiiit,  under  anothT  ?».?port.  It  may  be  consistent  with  his  Innocence. 
It  may  be  consiiiteut  with  his  guilt. 

In  regard  to  the  murdered  man,  it  Is  proved  to  demonstration  that  he 
was  murdered  with  bullet  shots,  with  four,  I  think,  actually  embedded  in 
his  head,  either  there  is  evidence  of  tholr  having  wounded  him  In  the 
head,  or  thpy  are  embedded  in  M?^  h*  arl  rrrtainly  one  if  not  more,  of  the 
wounds  must  have  been  instantaneously  latal.  The  presumption  is  that 
one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  roust  have  been  inflicted  when  the  man  was 
crouching  on  the  ground,  holding  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  to  ward  oil  an 
antiripated  attack,  because  the  bullet  went  tbiouph  the  back  of  the  collar 
of  liis  coat,  find  the  b\iHpt  went  into  his  brain.  Tbe  place  where  it  entered 
hl.s  brain  was  bk'h  i:p  uikjii  liis  nock.  --Iiew  itig  that  the  coat  had  been 
drawn  up  to  ward  oif  an  ailack.  Tiie  (iirectlon  of  the  wound  wus  up, 
which  looks  as  if  the  man  was  prone  when  the  wound  was  Inflicted.  An- 
other thing  that  is  dear  is  this,  that  the  wounds  were  Inflicted  by  two  in« 
struments.  that  Is,  by  two  pistols,  because  they  were  inflicted  by  a  small 
nickel-plntpd  bnllpt.  whiih  v/as  a  leaden  bullet,  and  the  two  classes  of 
btillptf  would  not  fit  iiitn  tin'  ^amp  horp  The  first  natural  Inference  you 
would  derive  from  that  is,  would  you  not,  that  the  man  must  have  been 
attacked  by  two  j»ersons,  each  holding  a  lethal  weapon?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  appear  upon  the  evidence,  unless  we  are  to  disregard  it  In 
Its  entirety,  one  man  and  one  man  alone  was  the  companion  of  the  de- 
ceased In  that  compartment.  If.  therefore,  you  are  of  opinion  upon  the 
evidenrp.  and  i  will  not  rer.ll  it  to  yotir  minds,  that  one  man  and  one 
man  alone  was  in  the  carriage  witli  timt  deceased  man  when  he  was 
murdered.  It  stands  to  reason,  does  not  it^  that,  however  unusual,  the  mur> 
derer  must  have  used  two  weap<ms,  unless  one  of  the  wounds  was  self* 
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inflicted  by  tbe  deceased,  whlcb  Is  a  auggeetton  that  baa  never  yet  been 
put  forward.  But  whoever  committed  thla  murder  clearly  was  a  man  wbo 

had  thonerht  it  out  hpforphand,  who  had  lafd  his  plans,  and  It  may  hp. 
though  i  know  not,  iliat  the  niurrtfrer,  wiiot  VLT  he  v.  a»?,  thought  it  would 
be  safer,  inasmuch  as  he  traveled  alone  with  the  man,  and  was  only  seen 
alone  with  the  man.  to  give  aome  good  ground  for  believing  that  inaamnch 
as  the  murder  was  committed  by  two.  In  some  way  or  somehow  he  was 
not  one  of  the  two  and  In  some  way  unexplained  tbe  man  met  bia  death 
unronneeted  with  the  murderer  himself.  One  knnws  not  what  may  operate 
exactly  In  the  mind  of  ;i  man.  whoever  he  bp,  heran^-p  whoever  he  be  In 
this  case  it  was  the  miud  oi  a  man  who  had  planned  It,  and  bad  carried 
into  effect  a  concerted  skilful  plan,  weighing  the  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  of  tbla,  that,  and  tbe  other  piece  of  evidence.  Therefore,  If  we 
believe  that  tbe  deceased  had  one  companion,  and  one  companion  only,  the 
arirnment  that  two  pistols  point  to  two  operators  (ails  to  have  any  effective 
force. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  by  the  question  of  the  wounds  because  that  really  has 
'  not  been  seriously  contested. 

You  have  one  or  two  other  pieces  of  evidence  which  an  said  to  Implicate 

the  priFoner.  On  the  ?,Oth  ^t^r(■h.  1010.  a  fawn  nurhnrry  overroat.  which 
ha.s  hepn  prodm  ed.  was  taken  from  the  prisoner  when  he  was  in  rustody. 
On  the  left  front,  and  you  have  seen  it  at  the  bottom,  there  was  a  very  large 
Stain.  The  doctor  cannot  pronounce  what  caused  that  stain.  It  was  a 
stain  that  bad  been  treated.  It  had  been  nibbed  with  something  apparently 
In  the  nature  of  paraffin.  That  was  shewn  by  the  slight  inflnitesimal  glob- 
ules of  the  nil  Ptill  remainint^  on  the  fnbric  of  the  ^rment.  The  odees  of 
tbe  stain,  exhibiting  a  lighter  texture  from  the  re^t  of  the  coat,  bore  witness 
to  the  efficacy,  or  want  of  efficacy,  in  rubbing  with  some  cleansing  sub- 
stance the  injured  place.  Faraffla,  while  It  doee  not  neoesaartly  erase 
marks  of  blood,  prevents  tbe  chemical  test  for  Idood  discovering  its  pres- 
ence. Therefore,  so  far  as  that  stain  Is  concerned,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  ever  consisted  of  blood.  It  seems  to  be  nn  old  coat,  a  well  used  coat 
We  know  very  well  that  coats  of  that  kind  get  stains  upon  them,  and 
that  when  they  get  stains  on  them,  people  try  to  rub  them  out,  and  In  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  indicative  that  that  stain  was  a  blood  atain,  I 
would  staggest  to  you  that  you  dismiss  it  from  your  minds.  It  may  lie 
cnpaMe  of  a  totally  innocent  e\pl!in;ition.  He  snys  that  very  likel.v  s^ome 
bicycle  oil  got  on  It.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  most  unfair,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  prisoner,  to  press  the  evidence  In  regard  to  that  coat 
further  than  legitimately  it  should  be  pressed.  I  would  caution  you.  If  I 
may  advise  you,  not  to  regard  th«  coat  as  any  evidence  implicating  the 

pri.'-oiK'r. 

Then  there  nrf^  two  other  pieces  of  evidence  of  a  llk<^  « lass.  On  the 
21st  March,  lyio,  a  pair  of  gray  suede  plove?  were  taken  or  found,  nt  any 
rate  were  taken  as  belonging  uud  did  belong  to  the  prisoner.  On  the 
palm  surface  of  the  glove,  on  the  thumb  of  tbe  left  hand,  appears  a  smear 
which  cb^nlca]  analysis  pronounces  to  be  blood.  It  can  pronounce  no 
more,  it  cannot  pronounce  whether  it  be  human  blood,  mainmal  blood,  or 
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blood  of  flshea;  but  it  Is  blood.  It  to  not  due  to  any  cat  upon  the  finger 
penetrating  Into  tbe  fabric  of  tbe  glove  because  the  mark  is  from  the  out- 
side and  not  from  tbe  inside.  The  glove  has  come  in  contact  with  blood. 
The  prisoner  says  that  on  the  ocrasion  in  question,  hp  was  wearing  tanned 
gloves,  gloves  which  undoubtedly  present  no  suspicions  appearnnre  at  all. 
If  I  rested  there,  you  might  say  why  should  you  not  believe  him?  Bui 
he  further  supplements  that  statement  by  saying  tbat  these  suede  gloves  had 
been  east  aside  and  not  worn  for,  I  think  he  said*  three  months;  that  he 
worp  his  tan  ?:lovps  In  their  place.  The  doctor  says  that  the  blood  which 
was  found  upon  the  glove  was  recent.  It  could  not  have  got  upon  that 
glove  three  months  before;  it  must  have  got  upon  that  glove  within  a  very 
short  time  of  tbe  21st  March,  when  the  glovee  were  taken  and  examined. 
Asked  bow  be  could  account  for  tbe  glove,  the  prisoner  says.  ^I  cannot." 
It  is  urged  that  in  this  carriage  the  body  when  dlscov(  i(>(l  v.ns  reeking 
with  Mood.  Rlood  had  poured  from  the  head  across  the  floor.  It  had 
poured  from  the  elbow  joint  down  behind  the  seat,  and  I  think  the  ex- 
pretiiiiun  the  learned  counsel  used  was  that  the  carriage  was  a  shambles. 
Gentlemen,  it  all  depends  to  my  mind  upon  how  soon  the  deceased  met  hto 
death.  If  there  was  a  long  struggle  during  which  blood  flowed  fredy» 
then  I  think  it  would  bo  a  fair  thing  to  say  that  in  a  struggle  with  a 
desperate  man  who  was  blcrdnng  from  cut  arteries,  you  would  expert  the 
murderer  to  exhibit  signs,  upon  his  person  of  considerable  eilusion  of 
blood;  but  not  if  the  first  shot,  or  tbe  second  shot,  if  not  instantaneously 
fatal,  stunned  the  victim,  and  made  him  motionless  and  incapable  of  re* 
sistance,  then  the  man  would  only  have  the  corpse  to  deal  with.  He  might 
dispose  of  that  as  carefully  as  a  mtirdorcr  would  who  v.-as  desirous  of 
letting  as  little  tell  tale  blood  as  postsiltle  appear  upon  his  clothes.  It  all 
depends  upon  tbat.  If  there  was  evidence  of  a  fearful  struggle,  if  the  walls 
of  the  carriage  were  splashed  In  all  directions.  If  the  glass  was  broken, 
and  the  cushions  of  the  seats  hurled  about,  tf  they  were  loose,  then  I  think 
the  argument  would  be  strong;  but.  In  the  absence  of  such  circumstances,  it 
is  for  you  to  say,  whether  the  argument  is  equally  strong. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  the  trousers.  The  trousers  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  tbe  investigation  were  the  trousers  which,  hy  the 
admission  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  wearing  on  the  IStb  March.  Inside 
the  leftband  pocket  appears  stains  of  blood.  I  do  not  suppose  people  who 
have  listened  to  the  evidence  will  doubt  that  tho?e  ftnlns  of  blood  were 
produced  by  the  glove,  still  having  wet  J)loo(l  upon  it,  being  put  into  the 
trousers  with  the  band  inside.  There  again  the  prisoner  is  asked  to  ac- 
count for  it,  and  though  there  may  be  a  hundred  ways  of  explaining 
blood  dripping  on  the  outside  of  your  dotbing,  tbe  suggestion  of  the 
prisoner  that  his  nose  bled,  may  or  may  not  commend  Itself  to  you  as 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  blood  upon  the  inside  of  the  pocket  of  his 
trousers.  I  cannot  assigt  you  further  than  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
explanation  with  tbe  exception  of  that  explanation  which  be  does  not  say 
is  the  explanation  which  he  puts  forward  knowing  that  It  was  so.  he 
does  not  say  on  such  and  such  a  day  my  nose  did  bleed,  and  I  remember 
my  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  it  fell 
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down  from  my  glove,  and  I  had  my  glove  on.  The  explanation  which  is 
put  forward,  at  any  rate,  Is  vague,  and  other  explanation  he  apparently 
has  none.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  that  explanation  satisflef?  yon  as 
an  account  of  the  existence  of  thoae  maika  oi  blood.  If  it  does,  you  are 
entitled  to  pat  that  out  of  the  case.  IE  It  does  not,  what  does  it  tell?  I 
leave  you,  gentlemen,  to  supply  the  answer. 

Xn'.v,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  I  have  gone  through.  I  do  not  say  every 
fact,  but  if  I  have  omitted  any  fact  material  or  immaterial,  supply  it  for 
yourselves  and  supply  the  argument  which  you  base  upon  that  fact.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  every  item  in  this  case. 

The  fluggestlon  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is  that  between  11:10  and 
1:20  somebody,  the  murderer,  took  that  bag,  ripped  it  open,  and  threw  it 
down  the  Isabella  pit.  That  is  not  disputt d.  There  was  the  bag.  There 
was  everytiiiui;  hut  the  19/ — In  ropper,  bulky  stuff  that  you  would 

not  carry  away.  All  the  gold  and  silver  were  gone;  but  all  the  papers 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  were  in  the  bag,  which  identified 
the  bag  beyond  question  as  the  bag  which  the  deceased  carried,  if  the 
prisoner  did  not  go  down  the  road  to  Stannington  where  did  he  go?  If 
you  think  he  went  down  the  road  to  Stannington,  then  yon  will  acquit 
him;  Ijecause  it  is  quite  inconsLstent  v  ith  the  deposition  of  the  Ijag  in  ihe 
Isabella  mine.  The  prosecution  do  not  suggest  he  carried  the  bag  about 
him  for  days  and  then  put  It  down.  Although  the  mine  it  is  true,  was  not 
searched  sufflciently  to  discover  the  bag  until  June.  1  do  not  suppose 
anyone  will  dottbt  that  the  murderer,  whoever  be  was.  took  the  first  avall> 
able  moment  to  get  rid  of  the  evidenee  of  his  pnilt.  The  prosecution  say 
he  carried  the  bag  with  hlni  when  lie  got  out  of  Morpeth  Station.  I  think 
the  learned  counsel  for  ibe  prosecuiiou  luviied  you  to  say.  if  ibut  was  not 
proved,  he  was  not  the  murderer.  I  do  not  know  that  that  quite  follows. 
I  can  understand,  whoever  the  murderer  was  having  many  ways  of  dispos* 
Ing  of  the  bag.  The  bag  might  have  been  thrown  intact  from  a  selected 
spot  In  the  railway,  and  afterward.s  searched  for,  recovered,  and  dealt  wltli 
It  may  be  that  the  murderer,  whoever  he  was,  who  certainly  got  out  at 
Morpeth,  may  have  thought  that  to  come  out  at  Morpeth  without  a  bag 
would  certainly  tend  less  to  his  discovery,  than  coming  out  at  Morpeth 
with  a  bag  containing  £370  upon  him.  All  th^t  Is  left  in  the  vague.  We 
know  not  how  and  when  that  bag  was  placed  and  how  and  when  It  was 
ripped  open.  The  proserntfon  {-ay  there  wa'i  an  Interval  between  11:10 
and  1:20  unexplained  by  the  prisoner  during  which  an  opportunity  could 
be  afTorded  for  the  disposal  of  the  bag.  But  there  it  is  left.  As  I  say, 
if  you  believe  the  prisoner's  story  of  his  movements  on  that  afternoon, 
it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  deposit  the  bag  In  the  Isabella  mine.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  you  mnst  ask  yourselves,  where  he  went,  what  he  did, 
and  why  he  conceals  it  irom  u??  It  is  perfectly  tru*»,  as  the  prosecution 
say  in  this  case,  that  this  is  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  and  circum* 
stantial  evidenee  alone.  Now,  circumstantial  evidenoe  varies  infinitely 
in  its  strength  in  proportion  to  the  character,  the  variety,  the  cogency, 
the  independence,  one  of  another,  of  the  circumstances,  I  think  one  might 
describe  it  as  a  network  of  &cts  cast  around  the  accused  man.  That  net- 
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uork  may  be  a  mere  gossamer  thread,  as  ligbt  and  as  uasiubatantlal  as  the 
very  air  itMlf.  It  may  vanish  at  a  touch.  It  may  be  that,  strong  as  it  is 
In  part.  It  Itftves  great  gaps  and  rents,  through  which  the  accused  is  en< 
titled  to  pan  In  safety.  It  may  be  so  close,  so  stringent,  so  coherent  In  its 

texture,  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  arrtised  can  break  thrmip:h.  It 
may  come  to  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  he  absolutely  convincing. 
If  we  find  a  variety  of  circumstances  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
convincing  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  those  circumstances 
and  their  independence  one  of  another,  although  each  separate  piece  of 

ovldenr e.  standing  by  Itself,  may  admit  of  an  ir   nt  interpretation,  yet 

the  cumulative  efTect  of  such  evidence  may  he,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is, 
overwhelming  proof  of  guilt.  The  law  does  not  demand  that  you  should  act 
upon  certainties  and  ceitainties  aiuue.  in  the  passage  of  our  lives,  la 
our  acts,  in  our  thoughts,  we  do  not  deal  with  certainties.  We  oug^t  to 
act,  we  do  in  fact  act,  on  Just  and  reasonable  convictions  founded  upon 
jnst  and  reasonable  grounds.  Juries  ought  to  act  upon  the  evidence.  The 
law  asks  for  no  more  and  the  law  domunds  no  less.  Gentlemen,  if  upon  a 
grave  and  careful  purview  of  the  facts  any  reasonable  doubt  assail  your 
minds,  the  prisoner  is  ^titled  to  go  free.  The  prosecution  are  bound  to 
allay  such  doubts  and  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation  which 
they  bring.  Ask  yourselves  then,  what  Is  the  cumulative  effect  upon  your 
minds  of  so  many,  so  varied,  so  independent  pieces  of  evidence,  all  pointing, 
It  is  said,  in  one  dirfction,  ail  tending,  It  is  naid,  to  Inculpate  tiie  prisoner, 
and  the  prisoner  alone,  in  the  commission  of  this  crime.  Stiuinioa  to  your 
aid  Just  and  ordered  reason.  If  it  tells  you  that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner 
is  reasonably  proved,  then  the  law  and  the  oath  which  you  have  taken 
alike  demand  that  you  should  act  with  firmness  and  with  courage. 

My  duty  is  done.  Yours  remains  yet  to  be  fnlfllled.  and  I  pray  most 
earnestly  that  you  may  be  guided  to  the  deliverance  of  a  just  and  righteous 
verdict. 

Mr,  Mitchell  Innea:  My  Lord,  your  Lordship  may  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  that  there  was  a  suggestion  which  I  regard  as 

serious  mad<  !>>  myself  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  murderer  may 
have  leapt  trom  the  train  between  the  stations. 

Mr.  Justice  Co/tridye:  1  dealt  with  thai.  \ 

Mr,  Mitchell  Innes:  I  did  not  understand  you  did. 

Jfr.  Justice  Coteridoe:  I  did  mention  that. 

Jfr.  Mitchell  Inncfi:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Afr.  Juatiee  Coleridge:  You  may  take  any  documents  you  desire.  gentle> 

men. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury:  Thank  you. 

ThB  JtTBT  BSTUtBS. 

At  12:.55  the  jury  retired  and  a  half  hour's  adjournment 
was  aimonTu  ed.  From  the  bejL^iiiuiiig  of  the  trial  the  court- 
room floor  aud  galleries  had  been  crowded  with  spectators. 
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The  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  galleries  declined  to  leave  the 
places  they  had  selected,  and  beguiled  the  time  in  eating 
sandwieheB  and  Baeh  like,  and  enpe  of  tea  weie  also  served* 
The  floor  of  the  conrt,  too»  oontiimed  to  retain  its  ooenponte. 
Meantime,  Lord  Coleridge  and  those  accompanjing  lum  on 
the  Bencfay  had  retired,  and  Dictonan,  too,  was  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  dock*  The  prisoner  was  oondnoted  helow  the 
moment  that  the  jury  had  left  the  box. 

During  the  long  inters^al  taken  up  by  the  jury  in  com- 
ing to  their  decision  tlit;  prisoner  was  figitated  and  ex- 
claimed on  one  occasion,  **0h,  dear  me!"  A  remark  was 
passed  to  him  that  it  must  Ite  an  anxious  time  for  him,  and 
hiH  response  was,  "Yes,  it's  a  vcvy  anxious  time.'* 

At  half  past  three  a  knock  was  heard  and  the  whis- 
per went,  "The  jnry  are  cominsr."  Excitement  became 
intense.  The  usher  called  out,  "Silence."  His  lordship 
resumed  his  seat  on  the  Bench.  Simultaneously  Dickman 
climbed  the  steps  leading  to  the  dock.  A  warder  stood  at 
each  side.  The  jury  filed  into  court  and  took  their  seats. 
The  prisoner  remained  calm  and  collected,  stroked  his 
moustache,  and  gave  a  keen  look  all  around  the  court-  He 
surveyed  the  jniy  as  they  filed  into  their  places,  and  then 
averted  his  head,  and  stood  with  his  hands  resting  on  the 
iron  railings  of  the  dock,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  bench. 

The  Vbbdigt. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge:  Gentlemen^  iKfore  you  givp  your  verdict  thei» 
is  an  inrkleiit  In  vesterdav's  nroree'llnp:?:  which  T  forgot  to  alliKlp  to. 
Learned  counsel  for  tho  ptosor iition  coniraented  upon  the  ab-enco  of  the 
wife  aa  a  witness  for  the  defease  In  connection  with  the  allegation  made 
by  the  prlaoner  that  the  wife  had  cleaned  hie  coat  Such  a  coiiuii«it  ia 
forbidden  by  the  law  to  fae  made*  I  ought  to  have  aald,  but  It  eflcaped  laf 
attention  for  the  moment.  I  attach  no  importance  to  the  coat,  and  I  think 
I  indicated  this  to  you;  therf>for»',  I  forgot  to  ndd  that  such  a  comment 
made  by  the  learned  counsel  ought  to  be  banished  from  your  minds,  and 
not  to  influence  your  verdict.  If  you  allowed  that  comment  to  affect  your 
mlnde  hoetUely  to  the  priaoner,  I  must  aak  you  to  reconsider  your  verdict, 
dismissing  such  commit  froin  your  minds.  If  you  have  not  allowed  it  to 
affect  ynnr  minds  in  any  way,  then  yott  can  deliver  year  verdict 

Thr  Foreman:  It  has  not.  ' 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge:    Have  you  allowed  It  to  affect  you? 
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Thi:  Foreman:  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge:  Then  that  questloD  does  not  arise. 
The  Foremanz  It  has  not  been  mentioned. 

Mr,  /ntHee  OdHertOoe:  I  nnderetand  you  have  not  allowed  ft  to  ImSnence 

your  minds. 

The  Foreman:  We  hnvp-  net  mentioned  It. 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns:  You  are  all  agreed  on  your  Terdlct? 

The  Foreman:  Yea. 

The  Clerk  of  Arraign*:  Do  you  find  the  priaoner  at  tke  ter  guUty  or  not 
yullty  of  wilful  murder? 

The  Foreman:  Wp  find  bini  gullH'. 

The  Clerk  of  Arratgns:  That  is  the  verdict  of  you  all. 

The  Foreman:  Ot  us  all. 

The  Sbntence. 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns:  John  Alexander  DickQiaQ;  you  have  been  con- 
▼leted  o(  wilful  murder.  "Wliat  bave  yon  to  eay  why  the  Court  ahould  not  « 
give  you  eentanee  of  death  aceordlnff  to  law. 

The  Prisoni^r:  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  tbis 
cruel  deed.  I  have  no  complicity  in  this  crime,  and  I  haTe  spoken  the 
truth  in  my  evidence,  and  in  everything  1  have  aald. 

Mr.  IvMee  dOefidgez  Priaoner  at  the  har,  thia  careful  trial  to  now  ended. 
Tho  trravooabla  deolajon  haa  bow  been  giyen.  The  jury  have  found  yoq 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder.  In  your  hungry  lust  for  gold  you  had  no 
pity  upon  the  victim  whom  yoM  ^tow  and  it  is  ou\y  just  that  the  Nemesis 
of  the  law  should  overtake  the  author  of  the  crime.  The  scales  of  Justice 
are  now  balanced  by  the  verdict  which  your  (ellowis  have  pronounced;  the 
punishment  ts  death.  I  do  not  presume  to  Judge  you.  I  am  nothing  but 
the  minister  ot  the  law  and  In  passing  sentence  1  only  do  that  duty  which 
the  law  commands.  That  eentenee  Is  that  you  he  taken  from  hence  to  the 
place  from  whence  yoit  rame.  and  from  thence  to  a  place  of  fixecntlon, 
and  that  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  be  dead,  and  that  your 
body  be  afterwards  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  In  which  you 
have  been  last  confined,  after  your  conrlctlon,  and  may  God  Almighty 
hsTe  mercy  upon  your  soul. 

The  Chaplain:  Arapn. 

The  Prisoner:  1  declare  to  all  men  that  i  am  innocent 

Mr,  Justice  Coleridge  diseharged  the  jury  and  thanked 
them  for  their  Bervicee.  He  annoimced  that  they  wovld  be- 
exempt  from  serving  as  jurymen  during  the  next  five  years. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  LEGAL  EVOLUTION  OF  PEACE. 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  twelve  years  by  interna- 
tional law  and  its  corollary,  the  muvenjent  i'or  peace,  has 
been  nolJiing"  short  of  reniarkal)U\  And  yet,  viewed  in  the 
liglil  of  tlio  history  of  human  institutions,  it  is  a  natural 
cpnconiitaiit  of  adN  ancinic  civilization.  The  development  of 
international  law  and  relations  toward  a  condition  of  rela- 
tive peace  finds  close  analogy  in  the  development  of  pri- 
vate law.  Private  war  and  vengeance,  which  once  enjoyed 
legal  sanction,  are  now  considered  criminal;  there  is  a 
general  desire  to  bring  public  war  under  the  same  oppro- 
brium. When  the  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  who  even 
now  regard  war  as  unmoral,  shall  have  convinced  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  civilized  world  that  it  is  un- 
moral, and  that  the  economic  and  industrial  welfare  of  man- 
kind depends  upon  providing  international  peace  with  a 
legal  sanction,  war  will  have  taken  its  place  among  the 
illegal  ajj:cncies  for  iscllling  international  differences. 

The  poa<c  wc  now  enjoy  in  our  private  relations  is 
directly  atiribulable  to  the  giatlual  perfection  of  our  legal 
institutions.  The  relative  peace  uiufer  which  we*  live  in  our 
international  relations  lias  been  hn'-^cly  In-Duuht  about  by 
the  development  of  international  law.  The  road  by  which 
private  x>cacc  was  secured  was  a  long  and  thorny  one; 
and  there  are  many  indications  that  wo  still  have  a  long 
road,  precarious  and  full  ol'  pitfalls,  to  travel  before  we 
shall  have  registered  our  arrival  at  the  final  goal  of  inter- 
national peace. 

Misunderstanding  of  the  facts  as  they  exist,  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature,  hereditary  instinctB  and  history  of 
th^  international  society  whose  ills  we  desire  to  cure 
is  the  greatest  danger  confronting  the  peace  move- 
ment. Henry  IV,  with  his  Great  Design  for  a  European 
Confederation  and  James  Mill,  who  a  century  ago  advo- 
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cated  an  intemational  tribunal,  with  general  disarmament 

as  a  preliminary,  and  others  after  them,  made  the  great 

mistakes  of  not  takin*}:  into  account  the  existini^  facts, 
and  of  seeking  to  regenerate  society  at  one  l)old  stroke. 
As  Sir  Henry  Maine  sa\  s,  war  is  too  ancient  an  evil  to 
submit  to  any  single  panacea. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  reach(Ml  a  point 
where  remedies  can  be  suggested  and  applied  with  an  assur- 
ance of  their  reasonable  consideration  by  states;  and  with 
the  growth  of  an  international  public  opinion  in  their  favor, 
an  assurance  of  their  ultimate  acceptance.  Various  reme- 
dies for  settling  intemational  differences  have  been  sug- 
gested, of  which  the  most  effective  in  practice  has  been  a 
court  of  arbitration,  or  court  of  justice. 

Private  individuals  did  not  always  display  their  present 
willingness  to  submit  their  disputes  to  the  arbitrament  of 
courts.  The  struggle  was  a  loTig  one  and  fiercely  waged, 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  liistory  until  modem 
times.  But  old  as  are  the  beginnings  of  society — tribal  re- 
lations,— interuatioiial  society  in  such  form  as  we  can  recog- 
nize it  did  not  begin  until  two  or  three  thousand  years 
later.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  it  will  take  a  little 
longer  to  arrive  at  the  same  sta^c  of  social  develoj)ment 
that  our  private  relations  have  readied,  but  the  analogies 
between  the  two  are  clearly  traceable. 

The  bond  of  primitive  society  was  kinship.  The  first 
stage  in  the  social  relations  between  the  units  of  that 
society  is  marked  by  universal  belligerency,  a  very  natural 
rule.  Disputes  were  accompanied  by  a  limitless  resort  to 
private  war  and  private  vengeance.  Such  action  was  un- 
restrained by  any  humanizing  agencies,  uncontrolled  by 
any  superior,  end  unlimited  in  its  devastating  effects. 

In  the  intemational  society,  some  analogy  to  this  first 
stage  may  be  discovered  in  the  utter  license  and  unre- 
strained cruelty  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Reformation 
were  waged — the  }>eriod  when  the  modern  society  of  states 
had  its  origin.  This  very  hnibarity  liad  much  to  do  with 
the  writing  by  Grotius  of  his  epoch-making  work,  in  which 
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the  beginuiiigs  of  a  system      international  law  are  pre- 

sen  ted. 

The  second  sta;Lr«'  lu  {)rivate  relations  discloses  a  gradual 
limitatiou  upon  tbe  waging  of  private  war,  by  confining 
vengeane^^  to  certain  members  of  tlie  family  or  kindred,  by 
restrictiiig  it  to  certain  offenses,  and  by  inaugurating  a 
system  by  whicli  pecuniary  compensation  for  minor  of- 
fenses could  be  paid.  Sir  Henry  Maine  reirards  these 
ihoney  fines  for  private  wrongs,  sncli  as  the  Wehrgeld  of 
the  Germans  and  the-  Eric  fine  of  the  andent  Irish,  as  evi- 
dence of  a  very  early  conscious  effort  to  prevent  war  or 
mitigate  it.'  Pollock  and  Maitland  suggest  that  the  amount 
of  compensation  was  probably  fixed  by  some  form  of  arbi- 
tration.* 

The  second  stage  in  international  relations  is  marked 

by  the  introduction  of  humanizing  agencies  in  war,  first 
through  the  influence  of  great  writers,  principally  Grotius 
and  Vattol,  then  through  the  intlnence  of  progressive  civili- 
zation and  the  arrowing  wisdom  of  states.  8nch  agencies 
are  exemplified  in  the  codification  of  the  ruies  of  neutrality 
and  of  war,  especiallv  tlie  amelioration  of  its  hardships. 
This  was  largely  the  work  of  the  Geneva,  Brussels,  St,  Pet- 
ers l)urg,  and  Hague  Conferences. 

The  third  stage  in  private  relations  is  marked  by  the 
growth  of  the  kingly  poX\'er  and  the  gradual  waning  of  the 
self-helping  autonomy  of  the  kindred.  As  Maitland  re- 
marks, private  war  is  '^controlled,  regulated  and  put  into 
legal  harness."'  In  this  period  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a 
system  by  which  an  issue  is  submitted  to  the  arbitrament 
of  some  impartial  .agency.  Private  Vengeance,  however, 
was  not  abolished,  but  merely  regulated.  The  king  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  compel  his  warring  subjects  to  come 
before  the  coiivi ;  iMit  side  by  side  with  regulated  private 
war  there  grew  up  a  system  of  trial,  by  battle,  by  compur- 

>  If  aim.  Sir  H..  *^ateniatlewi1    torjr  of  Boglfsli  Law**  (CamhrMflB. 

Law"  (Nfvw  York.  1S<J8>,  p   12.  I8!)r»).  vol.  1,  p.  24. 

•PoUock  ft  Maitland.  "The  Hla-       •Pollock  ft  Maitland,  Idem,  vol. 

U  p.  7. 
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gation,  and  later  by  jury.  The. institution,  howerer^  WBS 
weak;  there  was  no  jurisdiction  save  by  consent  of  the  par- 
ties. As  the  king  grew  stronger,  a  scale  of  compensation  for 
injuries^  a  sort  of  tariff  was  decreed.  Conipensatioii  Iiad 
to  be  accepted,  if  offered,  and  private  war  was  lawful  only 
when  the  adversary  obstinately  refused  to  do  right."*  Many 
and  serious  were  the  difliculties  in  the  path  of  the,  judicial 
adjustment  of  private  disputes.** 

International  relations  in  this  third  stage  are  exemplified 
by  the  oo-ordinate  existence  of  a  regulated  public  war  and 
a  system  of  international  arbitration— our  present  condi- 

From  the  conflict  between  the  two  agendes  for  settling 
differences,  in  our  private  relations,  private  war  and  the 
courts,  the  judicial  method  emerged  victorious;  and  tiie 
fourth  stage  finds  us  practically  under  the  full  dominion  of 

a  judicial  method  of  settling  our  private  disputes. 

Amon.j?  the  systems  of  trial,  however,  trial  by  jury  had 
to  carry  on  a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy  with  trial  hy 
battle.  The  prevalence  of  perjnry  and  other  disadvantages 
influenced  a  preference  for  trial  by  battle,  even  long  after 
trial  by  jury  had  been  established.  It  is  a  inislake,  too,  to 
assume  that  trial  by  battle  did  not  satisfy  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  litigants.  It  did.  They  believed  that  an  im- 
partial spirit  was  acting  as  judge,  who  in  letting  fall  the 
mantle  of  victory^  indica^r  1  the  right.  But  superstition 
has  given  way  to  reason.  We  now  realize  that  a  belligerent 
method  of  settling  disputes  does  not  do  justice;  that  is 
why  arbitration  is  replacing  war  as  the  only  equitable 
agency  for  adjusting  an  international  difference. 

The  analogies  we  have  traced,  in  particular  the  evolu- 
tion from  the  third  into  the  fourth  stage  in  private  law, 
give  us  every  reason  to  believe  thiat  the  conflict  between 
the  two  agencies  on  the  international  side,  public  war  and 
arbitration,  will  result  in  a  victory  for  the  judicial  system, 
and  that  a  submission  to  the  arbitrament  of  judicial  agen- 

•Poilork  ft  Maitland.  Idem.  Xd.  "Ftillock  ft  Ifaltland,  tdera,  toI. 
1,  p.  25.  1*  p.  27. 
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cies  ^1  take  its  place  among  our  permanent  social  insti- 
tutions. 

n. 

Peace  in  the  international  commnnity  is  a  social  need. 
States  were  never  so  willing  as  now  to  listen  to  practical 
suggestions  for  its  realization.  History  explains  the  rea- 
son. With  the  break-np  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  and 
the  destrnction  of  the  idea  of  universal  sovereignty,  of  a 
common  superior,  spiritual  and  temporal,  a  chaos  resulted, 
exemplified  in  the  horrible  wars  of  the  Reformation.  From 
that  time  until  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  states 
of  Europe  were  engaged  in  a  tremendous  stnisrafle  of  ter- 
ritorial adjust  iiKMit.  The  influence  of  Grot  ins.  wIi'k  h  iirst 
bore  distinct  fruit  at  ihf  Peace  of  Wcstplialin.  l)iought 
certain  rules  into  this  process  of  adjustment,  but  the  idea 
of  international  peace  engaged  thinkers  and  not  statesmen. 

The  nineteenth  century,  however,  was  marked  by  a  move- 
ment for  national  unification  throughout  the  world,  and 
while  the  force  of  arms  played  a  small  part  in  this  nation- 
alization, commerce  and  industry  were  the  great  factors 
in  the  process.  The  greatest  changes  in  the  legal  position 
of  aliens  occurred  in  this  century.  From  his  original 
status  as  an  enemy  eo  nomine,  the  alien  has  gradually  be- 
come practically  assimilated  to  the  national  in  his  legal 
rights.  The  facilities  for  naturalization  and  immigration, 
and  rapid  communication,  have  brought  about  the  demo- 
cratization of  th(*  world,  cosmopolitanism.  With  the 
growth  of  social  nnd  commercial  intci-covirse  amone:  nations, 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  cxti-eine  inohility  of  capi- 
tal, states  have  come  to  recoLrni/e  tlie  unity  of  their  inter- 
ests. An  international  consciousness  has  been  awakened. 
The  result  has  been  a  growing  solidarity  in  international 
organization.  This  present  century  is  to  be  one  of  inter- 
national development  or,  as  Prof.  T^orimer  puts  it,  **from 
independence  has  emerged  interdependence.^'* 

*Lorimer,  "insiitutes  ot  the  I^w  of  Hations"  (fiklinburg,  1883),  vol. 

1.  pp.  139.  236.  445. 
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International  law  has  kept  pace  with  the  necessities  of 

the  new  order,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  international 
conferences  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  many  iuteriia- 
tional  unions  and  a??repments  on  induBtiial,  economic, 
scientific  and  legal  matters  indicate  that  natioTis  have  be- 
come convinced  of  tlu;  necessity  for  co-operatiou  and  inter- 
national arrangements  of  an  a<lministrative  nature.  In 
addition,  almost  two  hundred  international  conferences  of 
an  unofficiai  character  within  the  last  seventy  years,  cov- 
ering almost  every  fieUl  of  human  thought  and  activity,  are 
evidence  of  the  solidarity  of  world  interests. 

tt  is  therefore  apparent  why  war  is  now  a  greater  catas- 
trophe than  ever  before.  While  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  localize  war  by  enlarging  the  obligations  of  neutrals — 
and  much  still  remains  to  be  done  along  this  line^ — ^it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  public  war  between  any  of  the 
units  of  the  international  community  shakes  the  security 
of  the  entire  structure  and  impairs  tlie  welfare  of  all.  It 
is  therefore  not  dillicult  to  realize  why  all  states  are  now 
willing  to  eo-operate  to  prevent  an  international  war  and 
adopt  the  necessary  nn-ans  to  tliis  end. 

No  society  can  exist  without  some  rules  for  the  conduct 
and  mutual  intercourse  of  its  mcmhcrs—ubi  sorirl(L<:  ihi  jtis. 
Just  as  the  judicial  order  of  national  life  springs  from, 
at  the  same  time  tliat  it  ministers  to,  its  development,  so 
has  international  arbitration  proved  itself  to  be  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  society  of  nations,  which  has 
made  it  possible  and  of  which  it  is  the  outcome.  Yet,  up 
to  the  present  time,  statesmen  and  lawyers  believe  that 
arbitration  has  its  limitations.  As  we  have  said,  there 
exists  in  the  international  society  a  body  of  rules  or  a 
modus  Vivendi  for  the  conduct  of  its  members.  Westlake 
points  out®  that  a  claim  by  one  state  against  another  for 
a  breach  of  this  ynodus  vivendi  resomhlcs  very  mu*  h  a 
claim  of  one  individual  against  another  before  national 

*8e«  thf>  remlvtloDt  of  the  Third       *We8tlake»  ^International  Law" 

National  Pearp  CongroM  at  Baltl*    (Cambrldse,  1904),  toI.  1,  p.  1. 
more.  May  5,  1911. 
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oourfs'of  jnstioey.  for  both  deal  with  legal- rtlatious;  ISdest 
kdaaiiB '  are  ^  cimineiitily  fitted  for  arbHratioib  ^Sb»  aotioiL  «f 
states,  how«(v«r,  'te  not  ^confined  witMn  these  legal  iknile. 

They  must  sometimes  act  under  circumstance  where  there 
are  no  rules.  A  situation  of  this  kind  in  private  iilo  ib 
met  by  the  national  legislature  enacting  new  legislation. 
In  the  abaeiK'o  of  an  international  legislature  or  immediate 
agreement  on  a  rulo,  statos  must  act  for  themselves,  and  it 
is  in  these  spheres  tiiat  we  tind  what  is  called  the  political 
action  of  states,  or  international  policy. 

The  Russian  delegates  to  the  First  TIagne  Conference 
pointed  out  that  the  former  class,  legal  claims,  being  a  oon- 
fliet  of  rights,  may  appropriately  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  arbitration;  but  that  the  latter,  being  a  conflict  of  inter- 
ests, do  not  admit  of  this  method  of  adjustment.  The  Bus- 
sian  delegates  included  under  such  political  questions  KihAi 
they  called  political  treaties,  transitory  arrangements  be- 
tween states  which  bind  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  t)ar- 
ties  so  lone:  as  the  political  conditions  which  produced  them 
remain  without  change.  Such  a  question  is  illustrated  in 
Kussia's  own  history."  At  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Russia,  exhausted,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  treaty  in 
which  she  engaged  to  noutralizo  the  Black  Sea.  and  to  juain- 
tain  no  fortifi()atioiis  on  tho  coast.  Tn  1S71,  takiui^  advan- 
tage of  the  disablement  of  France,  she  denounced  the  treaty 
and  proceeded  to  erect  a  fortification  at  Sebastopol.  No 
single  power  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  her.  As  a  re- 
sult a  conference  was  held,  a  tribute  paid  to  the  binding 
(sicl)  character  of  treaties,  and  the  limitations  on  Russia 
removed  by  consent.  Could  such  a  question  have  been  arbi- 
trated T  A  court  could  have  reached  but  one  conclusion. 
No  state  can,  by  an  unilateral  act,  legally  put  an  end  to  a 
stipulation  it  has  signed.  Russia,  therefore,  would  nerver 
have  consented  to  arbitrate  this  case.  Characterising  it  a» 
a  political  question,  Secretary  Hay,  in  1904,  considered 
the  Panunia  question  with  Colombia  uuarbitrable.  Would 

^Westlake^  Idem,  toI.  1,  p.  841. 
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we  arbitrate  ear  right  to  fdrtiff  the 'Panama  CasaLy  if  the 
right  were  brought  in  qtteBtioB'f 

Snoh  matters  as  these  are  embodied  in  Ihe  geiyarHl  reser* 
ration  of  *  *  independence '  *■  in  treatie8:of  arbitration*  Qnes- 
tionB  of'  honor  can  be  arbitrated.  This  ie  shown  \>y  the 
doel  in  the  German  army^  where  the  question  of  violated 
honor  must  first  be  passed  upon  hy  a  court  of  officers  be- 
fore tlie  duel  is  allovvod  to  bo  fouglit.  When  an  eulight- 
ened  public  o]>iiiiuu  will  mcluce  states  to  mid  to  the  func- 
tions of  an  arbitrator  those  of  a  mediator,  even  snoh  politi- 
cal questions  will  i)robably  be  arbitrated.  I>ut  tirst  sense- 
less nationalistic  ))ride  must  ho  abandoned,  fair  dealmg 
and  good  faith  assured  by  international  guaranty,  and  con- 
fidence in  arbitrators  and  mediators  strengthened. 

Even  now  where  independence  or  freedom  of  action  is 
not  likely  to  be  affected  by  an  unfavorable  decision  some 
'  states  have  considered  it  perfectly  safe  to  condude  arkn- 
tration  treaties  without  reservation;  as,  for  example,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  Italy  and  Holland^  Ohile  and  Argentine 
and  other  states.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  France  are  about  to  undertake 
a  step  along  this  line,  which  hy  its  example  will  give  an 
unprecedented  stimulus  to  the  cause.  It  appears  already 
to  have  moved  Germany  and  Japan  to  action. 

In  the  time  of  the  srreat  Km])ires,  the  E«fyptian,  the  As- 
syrian, the  Median  and  the  Roman,  peac<'  was  fairly  well 
maintained  by  the  ])ower  of  arms  of  a  stroni:  central  8U])er- 
ior.  The  Knij)eror  eompelled  bis  constituent  tribes  to  re- 
frain from  hostilities,  and  there  was  comparative  peace. 

We  in  the  present  day  are  dealing  with  a  di£terent  order 
of  international  society.  We  desire  to  erect  another  power, 
an  intellectual  power,  to  induce  and  exerdse  coercive  in- 
fluence among  states  to  bring  about  international  peace. 
This  intelligence  has  already  created  methods  to  avert  war 
by  means  other  than  the  fearful  expenditures  now  under- 
taken  in  preparation  for  peace,  as  some  would  have  it 

First,  reason  and  intelligence  have  aided  in  establishing 
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good  faith  between  nations.  This  alone  has  placed  diplo- 
macy on  a  higher  and  more  effective  plane  than  ever  be- 
fore in  adjusting  international  differences. 

Secondly,  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  and  the  Hague 
Conferences  have  succeeded  in  giving  mediation  a  more 
potent  influence  in  adjusting  controversies  than  it  every 
enjoyed  before.  Fornitrly  regarded  as  officious  intermed- 
dlin;r,  il  has  nuvv  secured  lesral  sanction  and  can  no  longer 
he  <  on>i'}ered  an  uniriendly  act.  Where  the  opportunilies 
for  tlic  arlfitration  of  Ipsral  dilTd-ences  are  now  r-onsidered 
as  exhausted^  mediation  lias  imlimitpd  po?«ihilities  in  ad- 
justing all  kinds  of  international  disputes,  in  South  Amer- 
ica on  several  owasions  it  has  proved  its  great  value. 

Disputed  questions  of  fact  are  recnjmized  as  a  most 
dangerous  and  virulent  cause  of  war.  The  Hague  Confer- 
enee>  in  the  third  place,  created  the  machinery  for  settling 
sneh  questions  by  Commissions  of  Inquiry.  The  use  of  this 
instrumentality  has  already  prevented  one  war  (between 
Bussia  and  Great  Britain),  and  will  probably  show  its  use- 
fulness in  many  other  cases.  Had  our  people  exhibited 
more  self-restraint  in  1898,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a 
Coromifision  of  Inquiry  might  have  prevented  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Tho  fourth  tricnt  airciK  y  to  pi  event  war  is  international 
arbitration,  to  whicli  we  have  already  referred.  Arbitra- 
tion in  sojiio  form  is  as  old  as  history,  and  toward  its  im- 
mediate development  and  iuiprovemont  nvfiy  effort  should 
be  bent.  As  the  architects  of  this  powerful  social  institu- 
tion, the  Hague  Conferences  will  have  left  their  immortal 
justification,  both  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  questions 
which  may  l)e  submitted  and  in  improving  the  machinery. 
For  its  sucessful  operation,  confidence  in  arbitrators  is,  of 
course,  a  condition  precedent. 

But  the  very  fundamental  condition  on  which  arbitral 
justice  rests,  the  most  effective  means  of  fostering  inter- 
national peace  is  education,  the  education  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  resort  to  arbitration  must  find  its  sanction  in 
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a  compelling  public  opinion,  before  it  can  become  positive 
law.  The  time  is  ripe  for  it.  The  democratization  of  the 

world  has  taken  war  out  of  the  hands  of  kings  for  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  and  dynastic  ambitions,  and  })as6ed 
it  into  the  control  of  peoples.  iL^nurance,  eouteL-t>tuous 
conduct,  ill  temper,  resentment,  or  fury  are  now  th(  prin- 
cipal causes  of  war.  Psychothei"a])eutiL-s  conhtitute  the 
most  essential  element  in  the  remedy.  The  education  of 
the  people  of  the  world,  the  people  that  now  pay  for  battle- 
ships, must  enlist  the  co-operation  of  an  enlightened  press, 
which  will  forego  the  sensational,  and  recognize  and  as- 
snme  its  grave  responsibilities  in  the  movement.  The  force 
,  of  education  when  aimed  at  developing  self-control,  self- 
restraint  and  a  habit  of  thought  that  will  compel  a  submis- 
sion of  disputes  to  peaceful  settlement,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal factor  by  which  the  peace  movement  can  achieve  the 
success  so  earnestly  desired. 

Every  actual  instance  of  arbitration  confirms  the  habit 
and  rivets  the  bond  of  international  peace.  If  people  can 
be  bronulii  lo  realize  that  this  is  a  better  aud  more  equit- 
able method  of  adjusting?  their  dilTen  rices  than  by  ,i;<)ing 
to  war,  the  problem  of  armaments  will  no  loiiarer  trouble 
peoples  and  statesmen.  When  enliuhteneil  public  o]>inion 
will  compel  uoxernments  to  make  use  of  the  improved  in- 
strumentalities for  removing  causes  of  frietion  and  settling 
controversies,  nations  will  realize  that  enormous  armies 
and  navies  are  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  to  prove  the 
absence  of  the  necessity  for  such  great  armaments  that 
peace  congresses  assemble.  When  this  conviction  makes  its 
impress  on  the  world,  we  will  have  reached  the  goal  of  inter- 
national peace. 
WAsniNOTON,  D.  c.  Edwin  M.  Borchabd.  ' 
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A  BBVIEW  OP  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
STANDARD  OIL  AND  TOBACCO  CASES. 

The  written  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  White,  of  May  15, 
1911,  in  fhv  Standard  Oil  case,  is  ])rinted  on  passes  30  to  82 
inclusive,  of  Volume  221  of  the  United  States  Beporta.  The 
first  twenty  and  the  lagt  twelve  of  those  pages  relate  to  the 
case.  But  the  twenty  pages  whioh  hegin  with  line  12  of 
page  50,  and  end  wiih  line  12  of  page  70,  are  all  devoted 
to  an  argument  on  a  question  whether  the  word  '^nnrea- 
sonable"  or  the  word  ''undue"  t^onld  be  implied  in  the 
Sherman  Lraw,  so  as  to  limit  its  prohibitions  of  restraint 
or  of  monopolization  ol  intorHtal*'  or  of  international  trade 
or  commerce,  to  such  portions  of  snch  restraint  or  monop- 
olization as  may  be  ''unreasonable'*  or  undue."  That 
argument  coud  acted  the  Chief  Jnstice  to  the  affirm  a  ti're 
side  of  tliat  question;  and  in  reachinu:  that  result  he  made 
statcmonis,  the  importance  of  which  partly  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  clothed  with  the  sanctity  of  a  judicial 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
are  only  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  Chief  Justice;  and  partly 
depends  upon  whether  they  corroborate  or  contradict  any 
previous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  upon  tiie  same 
subject;  and  partly  depends  upon  whether  they  are  sound 
or  unsomid,  when  considered  as  comprising  an  essay  upon 
the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

The  written  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  May  29, 1911, 
in  the  American  Tobacco  case,  is  printed  on  pages  142  to 
188  of  Volume  221  of  the  United  States  Reports.  Those 
portions  of  that  opinion  whicli  bosjin  on  page  142  and  end 
near  the  bottom  of  paa:e  17H,  and  which  hesrin  near  the  bot- 
tom of  page  180  and  end  with  page  188,  relate  to  the  case. 
But  that  paragraph  of  that  opinion  which  begins  with 
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Hue  five  from  the  bottom  of  page  If 8^  and  ends  mih  line 
6  from  the  bottom  of  page  180,  ie  devoted  to  an  turgiunent 
in.  support  of  those  twenty  pages  in  the  opinion  in  the 
Standard  (HI  case,  wMdi  extend  from  line  12  of  page  50 
to  line  12  of  pa^?e  70  of  221  U.  S.  Reports. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  anal^-^e  tliose  two  argu- 
ments of  the  C'liiof  Justice,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and 
show;  first,  whether  they  represent  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  only  the  obiter  dicta  oi  the  Chief  Justice; 
and  second,  whether  tliev  corroborate  or  contradict  anv 
previous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  third,  whether 
they  are  sound  or  imsonnd  in  the  eyes  of  lustory  and  of 
logic.  > 

The  distin^  fH  n  between  the  decision  of  a  oonrt  and  the 
obiter  dieta  of  a  judge^  is  known  to  all  lawyers ;  but  as  this 
monograph  is  intended  also  for  laymen,  it  is  suitable  to 
say  that,  a  decision  of  a  court,  is  its  solution  of  a  litigated 
oontroTersy,  and  that  an  obiter  diottm  of  a  judge,  is  a 
statement  of  some  idea  upon  which  that  solution  does  not 
depend.  Any  statement  in  a  judicial  opinion  is  therefore 
obiter  dictum,  if  it  could  be  reversed  without  affecting  the 
decision  of  the  case. 

The  oj)iijiou  of  Chief  Justice  White  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  that  the  word  '* unreasonable'*  or  the  word  "undue'* 
should  he  implied  1)^  Tok'  ilie  word  "restraint"  and  also 
before  the  word  "monopolize,"  in  the  Sherman  Law,  can 
be  reversed  without  affecting  the  ^decision  of  that  case: 
because  that  decision  found  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
guilty  of  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  and  also  guilty 
of  monopolizing  interstate  commerce,  even  if  such  restraint 
and  such  monopolizing  is  limited  by  the  word  **midue''  or 
by  the  word  "unreasonable,"  and  because  the  removal  of 
that  limitation  would  not  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  or  logically  lead  to  any  change  in  the  decis- 
ion of  the  court.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  quite  undeniable, 
that  the  dedaion  of  the  Standard  Oil  case  did  not  depeud 
in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
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such  limitatioii  upon  the  statutory  word  -'restraint"  or 
the  statutory  word  ''monopolize,"  as  Chief  Jnstioe  White, 
in  his  six  thousand  word  arig^unent,  sought  to  place  upon 
those  words;  and  for  these  reasons  also,  it  follows  that  all 
those  portions  of  his  written  opinion  which  appear  to  be 
intended  to  operate  to  thus  limit  those  stautory  words,  are 
obiter  dicta. 

The  case  of  Carr  v.  United  States^  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  187!),  in  an  opinion  delivered  by  Justice 
Bradley,  without  any  di.s:ient  from  any  other  justice.  That 
opinion  contained  an  obiter  dictum  which  was  re])udiated 
by  a  decision  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  which  was  mack'  four 
years  afterward,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Lee."^ 
These  two  cases  disclose  the  law  relevant  to  obiter  dicta 
80  perfectly  and  so  interestingly;  that  they  ought  to  be 
generally  understood. 

The  Carr  case  was  an  action  in  equity,  brought  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  California  against  Carr,  to  settle  the  question 
whether  certain  real  estate  in  San  Frandsco,  was  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  or  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Carr.  The  United  States  claimed  that  real  estate,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  original  appropriation  for  public  use,  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Government  in  1847,  and  also  by 
virtue  of  a  deed  exef  uted  December  11,  1852,  by  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  under  ilie  authority  of  tlie  Uonnuon 
Coinieil  of  that  city,  the  land  having  been  ^pueblo''  laud 
beion.<^in,ii:  to  tlie  niiniicii lality  of  San  Francisco,  prior  to 
the  American  conquest  of  California.  Carr  claimed  title 
to  the  real  estate  in  controversy,  through  a  deed  from 
Thomas  White,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  property 
in  1849,  without  having  any  paper  title  at  that  time;  and 
also  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council  of 
San  Francisco,  of  June  20,  1855,  which  relinquished  to 
White  and  his  grantees,  whatever  title  the  city  had  to  the 
property  at  that  time.  But  as  the  city  had  no  title  to  the 
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j^roperty  in  1855,  having  deeded  it  to  the  United  States  ih. 
1852,  It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Garr  had  no  meritorious 
case. 

In  this  situation  of  ailairs,  ]\[r.  Carr  soui^ht  to  hold  the 
property  in  controversy,  by  virtiio  of  certain  judgments 
which  had  boon  rendered  in  a  California  state  court  in 
1865,  in  certain  actions  of  ejectment,  which  had  been 
bronsrht  in  that  court  by  parties  in  privity  with  him  against 
Hastings  and  others,  who  held  possession  of  the  property 
as  agents  of  the  United  States.  Those  agents  were  de- 
fended in  those  suits  by  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  California,  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  was  the  real  owner  of  the  property.  But  the 
state  court,  having  decided  against  the  defendants  on  that 
question,  rendered  judgments  in  ejectment  against  the 
agents  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Carr  invoked  these 
judgments  in  the  Federal  Court  as  res  judicata,  and  as 
estahlishing  the  title  in  him.  But  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  California  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  on  Carr's  appeal  to  that 
tribunal,  decided  that  the  judgments  in  the  state  court  were 
not  res  judicata,  because  the  United  States  was  not  a  party 
to  the  cases  in  which  those  judormcnts  were  rendered;  and 
also  docidod  that  the  action  of  the  District  Attorney,  in 
defending  the  defendants,  did  not  l)ind  the  United  States 
to  the  results  of  the  suits.  These  two  points  were  all  the 
points  which  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Carr  case. 

But  Justice  Bradley  inserted  in  the  opinion  which  he 
rendered  in  that  case,  the  following  obiter  dictum: 

**ln  some  cases  (perhaps  It  was  so  in  the  prment  case),  it  might  not  be 
apparent  xmtil  after  suit  brought,  that  tho  poRsession  attempted  to  be 
assailpd,  was  that  of  the  povpiniuent;  but  when  this  is  made  apparent  by 
the  pleadings,  or  the  proofs,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  ought  to  cease. 
OtherwlM,  the  goTeniinent  could  always  be  compdlea  lo  come  iBto  eoaiti 
and  litigate  with  private  parties  tn  deteiue  of  Ite  property/' 

This  obiter  dictum  of  Justice  Bradk'v  plainly  stated  that 
courts  do  not  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  actions  of  eject- 
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iiieiit,  brought  to  take  away  possession  of  real  estate,  from 
men  who  hold  that  possession  as  agents  of  the  United 
States.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  were  on 
the  Bench  when  Justice  Hradley  delivered  the  opinion  in 
the  Oarr  case,  were  Chief  Justice  Waite,  and  Justices  Clif- 
ford, Swayne,  Miller,  Field,  Strong,  Bradley  and  Harlan; 
Justice  Hunt  being  absent  by  reason  of  indisposition.  It 
afterwards  turned  out  that  Justices  Miller,  Field  and  Har- 
lan did  not  agree  with  the  Bradley  obiter  dictum.  Neither 
of  those  three  justices  dissented  from  the  judgment  of  th^ 
court  in  the  Carr  case,  because  thej'  agreed  it  was  correct; 
and  neither  of  them  dissenteil  from  the  Bradley  obiter  dic- 
•  turn,  because  it  is  not  customary  for  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme (\)urt  to  dissent  from  ohifcr  dicta  inserted  in  opin- 
ions by  other  justices,  except  wlu^re  they  do  not  concur 
in  the  decision  of  the  court.  For  this  reason,  the  fact  that 
seven  justices  did  not  take  occasion  to  dissent  from  the 
oHter  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  White  in  the  Standard  Oil 
ease,  does  not  prove  that  they  concurred  therein. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Lee^  was  as  follows: 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  only  stepson  of 
George  Washington,  during  his  life  owned  the  Arlington 
estate  on  the  Potomac  Biver,  opposite  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton. In  his  will,  he  devised  that  esttf  te  to  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Bobert  E.  Lee,  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  to 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis  Lee,  her  son.  When 
Virginia  undertook  to  secede  from  the  United  States  in 
April,  18fi1,  the  Lee  family  occupied  tliat  estate  and  lived 
in  the  Arlington  mansion,  which  still  stands  in  plain  sia:ht 
of  the  western  tcrraee  of  the  (^a]>itol.  After  Virginia  took 
that  action,  Robert  K.  Lee  resigiifd  liis  eonuiiission  ui  the 
United  Stat<^s  Army,  and  went  to  Richmond  ami  drew  his 
sword  in  defense  of  his  state.  During  the  next  four  years, 
^frs.  Lee  was  where  she  belonged,  which  was  at  her  hus- 
band's side,  nw;iy  from  her  home  and  within  the  military 
lines  of  the  Confederacy.  During  that  absence,  the  United 
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States,  acting  through  its  Congress  and  olliei  agents,  un- 
wittingly executed  a  plan  to  deprive  Mrs.  Lee  of  the  Arling- 
ton estate. 

The  execution  of  that  plan  commenced  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  Jnne  17,  1862,  entitled  ''An  Act  for  the  Collection 
of  Direct  Taxes  in  the  Insurrectionary  Districts  within 
the  United  States,"  which  act  was  amended  on  February 
6,  1863.  In  pursuance  of  that  act  thus  amended,  certain 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  execute  it,  in  that  portion  of  Virginia  in  which  the  At- 
lington  estate  was  located*  That  execution  was  to  consist 
in  levying  and  collecting  taxes  upon  the  real  estate  in  that 
portion  of  Virginia;  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such 
taxes,  then  in  selling  the  real  estate  upon  which  they  were 
levied.  Those  commissioners  prior  to  January  11,  1864, 
estahlished,  announced  and  uniformly  followed  a  nile  under 
which  they  refused  to  receive  payment  of  taxes  from  any- 
body except  the  owners  in  person.  Inasmuch  as  they  were 
exercising  tlieii-  Innc  tions  within  the  military  lines  of  the 
Federal  Army,  and  iiiasmucb  as  Mrs.  Lee  was  witli  lier 
husband,  within  tli(»  military  lines  of  the  ( 'ont'ederate  Army, 
she  could  not  go  to  the  commissioners  to  jxTsonally  pay 
the  taxes  due  ui>on  her  estate.  She  therefore  sent  a  Mr. 
Fendali,  who  appeared  before  the  commissioners  iu  due 
time  as  her  agent,  and  who  thereuj^on  offered  to  pay  the 
taxes,  interests  and  costs  whii  li  had  accrued  uf)on  Mrs. 
Lee's  estate.  But  the  Commissioners  refused  to  receive 
the  money  from  Mr.  Fendali,  and  told  him  that  they  would 
not  take  it  from  anybody  but  Mrs.  Lee  in  person.  There- 
upon the  commissioners  sold  the  Arlington  estate  for  non- 
payment of  taxes;  and  that  property  was  purchased  aH 
that  sale  by  the  United  States,  and  the  commissioners  ex-, 
ecuted  to  the  United  States  a  certificate  which  purported  to 
convey  the  property  to  that  great  nation.  Afterward,  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Ignited, States  Government, 
took  ]iossession  of  tlie  estate  and  devoted  nbout  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  it  to  be  the  last  resting  place  of  many  thou- 
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sand  of  Federal  soldiers,  as  a  national  cemetery,  which  they 
conunitted  to  the  custody  of  an  agent,  Frederick  Kaufman; 
while  committing  the  custody  of  nine  hundred  other  acres 

of  the  estate  to  another  agent,  Richard  P.  Strong. 

The  foregoing  proceedings  actually  operated  to  deprive 
Mrs.  L(M'  of  lier  property  throughout  the  remainder  of  her 
life;  but  alter  her  death,  her  son  George  Wasliington  Parke 
Custis  Lee,  l»i()u,u:ht  an  action  in  ejectment  against  Kauf- 
liian  and  Stroii.^-  in  the  (^ireuii  (^ourt  of  Alexandria  County, 
A'irginia,  to  recover  possession  of  tlie  Arlington  estate  from 
them,  without  making  the  United  States  a  party  to  that  suit. 
Soon  after  the  declaration  was  filed,  the  case  was  removed 
into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  and  was  tried  there  before  a  judge 
and  a  jury.  That  trial  resulted  in  a  judgment  that  the 
tax  title  which  the  United  States  invoked^  was  void;  be- 
cause the  CommisBioners  had  arbitrarily  refused  to  receive 
the  taxes  from  the  agent  of  Mrs.  Lee,  and  also  because  they 
had  made  their  arbitrary  rule  to  refuse  to  receive  those 
taxes,  unless  they  were  tendered  by  Mrs.  Lee  in  person. 
That  trial  also  resulted  in  a  judgment  to  the  effect  that  the 
court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  defendants  held  possession  only  as  agents 
of  file  United  States.  That  judgment  of  tlie  Circuit  Court 
of  tlie  United  Stales  for  the  Fiasterii  District  of  Virginia, 
was  precisely  coiitiary  lo  the  ohilrr  did  urn  of  Justice  Brad- 
lev  in  the  Carr  case;  and  therefore  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  means  of  two  writs  of  error,  one  of  which  was  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  tlie  other  one 
of  which  was  prosecuted  in  the  names  of  Kaufman  and 
Strong. 

When  that  case  came  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  tribunal  liad  to  choose  between  depriving  Mr.  Lee  of 
eleven  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land,  and  of  the  house 
whicli  had  been  the  home  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  or 

alternatively,  repudiating  the  obiter  dictum  of  Justice 
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Bradley  in  the  Oarr  case.  The  majority  of  the  justices  of 
that  court  decided  to  repudiate  that  obiter  dictum,  and  in 
harmony  ^th  the  whole  of  his  long  judicial  life»  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  was  one  of  that  majority.  That  repudiation 
is  expressed  on  page  217  of  106  United  States  reports. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  T^ee  case,  af- 
firmed the  jiKignieut  of  ejectment  against  Kauiiuau  and 
Strong  from  the  Arlington  estate,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered l)y  tlie  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia.  That  jiidirnient  authorized  Mr.  Lee 
to  require  tlie  United  States  to  di^r  up  the  body  of  every 
Federal  soldier  wliich  it  had  buried  on  the  Lee  estate,  and 
to  vacate  forever  the  National  Cemeter>  at  Arlington. 
But  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  was  a  Lee,  and  was  magnani- 
mous; and  because,  and  only  because,  he  was  magnanimous, 
those  Federal  soldiers  are  still  sleeping  in  their  Arlington 
graves. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association*  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Decemher,  1896,  and  was  decided  in  March,  1897.  The 
decision  of  the  court  included  five  separate  points  of  law, 
the  second  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Section  1,  of  the  Sherman  Law  applies  to  all  conibina 
tions  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  com- 
merce, witliont  exeeption  or  liiuilatioii :  and  tlie  iti'ohibi- 
tions  lii  that  section  are  not  confiiHMl  to  unreasonable" 
restraints  of  such  trade  or  coiiinierce. 

The  case  depended  upon  this  point,  for  the  eourt  below 
had  decided  that  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Law  was  limited 
to  * 'unreasonable"  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  trade 
or  commerce,  and  that  the  restraint  which  the  defendants 
had  exercised  upon  interstate  commerce,  was  not  unreason- 
able. The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  assumed  that  the 
court  below  had  been  right  on  that  point  of  fact ;  but  that 
decision  held  that  the  court  below  was  wrong  on  that  point 
of  law.  What  the  Supreme  Court  decided  on  th^t  point 
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of  law  was  stated  by  Justice  Peckham  in  the  following 
perfectly  clear  and  positive  langnage: 

'It  1»  BOW,  with  mucli  ampllflcatton  of  trgomeiat,  ursMl  fliat  tbe  atatnte* 

in  declaring  illegal  every  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  does  not  mean  what  the 
language  used  therein  plainly  importa,  but  that  it  only  means  to  declare 
illegal  any  mah  oimtract  which  is  Ib  vnnoafHUtbte  nstialiit  of  tradib  whllo 
IflaTlns  all  othexa  unaflactad  by  the  proyialons  of  the  act;  that  the  ccmmoa 
law  meanlns  of  the  term  'contract  in  restraint  of  trade'  includes  only  such 
(ontrafts  as  are  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and  when  thnt  term  is 
used  in  tJic  Foi!cr;i!  statiife.  it  is  not  intentierl  to  Inrliule  all  contrarts  fn 
restraint  of  trade,  but  only  those  wlileh  are  in  unreasonable  resLraiuc 
thereof.  The  term  is  not  of  each  limited  algnlflcatlon." 

Ckief  Justice  Wiite  was  then  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  he  wrote  and  tiled  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  more  than  ten  thousand  words,  whicli  is  printed  on 
pages  343  to  ^^74  inclusive,  of  166  U.  S.,  and  in  which  he 
took  the  ground  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  wrongs 
because  the  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  which  is  pro- 
hibited hy  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Law,  ought  to  be  lim- 
ited by  implication,  to  unreasonable  restraint.  The  argu- 
ment with  which  he  supported  that  contention  in  his  dis- 
senting ojunion  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case,  is  much  longer, 
and  much  more  complete  and  much  less  unconvincing,  than 
his  six  thousand  word  obiter  dictum  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case.  But  the  two  writings  have  the  same  import,  which 
is  that  the  pi ohihitions  of  the  Shcuiiaii  Law  ought  to  be  , 
litiiiU'd  hy  imphcation  to  unreasonable  violations  of  those 
prolnbitioiis. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation'' was  argued  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  Fehruar\% 
1898,  and  was  decided  in  that  tribimal  after  eight  months 
of  deliberation,  on  October  24,  1898.  That  case  involved 
the  same  question  of  the  implication  of  the  word  ^'unraa^ 
sonable"  before  the  word  ''restraint"  in  the  Sherman 
Law,  that  had  been  involved,  and  decided  in  the  negative 
in  the  Trans-Missouri  case.  But  the  connsel  for  the  de- 
fendants asked  the  court  to  reconsider  that  qnestion,  and 
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to  reverse  the  TranB-MisBOuri  decision  thereon;  because 
in  their,  judgment  that  decision  was  wrong.  When  attend- 
ing to  this  request,  in  the  course  of  his  delivery  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  response  thereto,  Justice  Peckham 
wrote  the  following  para^arraphs : 

"The  learned  counsel  while  making  this  application,  frankly  confess 
that  tbe  argument  In  opposition  to  the  dtclsion  In  the  case  above  named, 
has  been  so  fully,  eo  clearly  and  so  forcibly  presented  tn  tbe  dlaseatlns 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  White,  that  it  Is  hardly  posslUe  to  add  to  It,  nor 

is  It  necessary  to  repeat  It." 

"While  an  erroneou?;  decision  might  be  In  sonu'  casos  properly  reconsid- 
ered and  overruled,  yel  11  is  clear  that  tbe  iirst  necessity  is  to  convince 
the  eonrt  that  the  decision  was  erroneous.  It  ts  scarcely  to  be'  assumed 
that  such  a  result  could  be  secured  by  the  presentation  for  a  third  time, 
of  the  same  ar^timents.  which  have  been  twice  before  unsuocessfully 
urRed  upon  the  attention  of  the  court." 

"We  have  listened  to  them  now,  because  the.  eminence  of  the  counsel 
engaged,  their  earnestness  and  sesl,  their  evident  belM  In  tbe  correctness 
of  their  position,  and.  most  Important  of  all,  the  very  grave  nature  of  the 
questions  argued,  called  upon  the  court  to  again  give  to  those  arguments 
strict  and  respectful  attention.  It  Is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  we 
still  are  unable  to  see  the  error  alleged  to  exist  In  our  former  decision, 
or  to  change  our  opinion  regarding  the  questions  therciln  Involved." 

For  these  reasons,  tbe  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed,  in  the 
Joint  Traffic  case  the  decision  of  the  Trans-Missouri  case, 
and  again  expressly  decided  that  the  word  "unreasonable" 
is  not  implied  in  the  Sherman  Law,  as  a  limitation  on  the 

statutory  word  ''restraint.*' 

All  the  Federal  judges  are  bound  i)y  then  v>ath  of  office 
to  hereafter  conform  their  decisions  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  doeidod  in  the  Trans  Missouri  case  and  tlio  Joint 
Trattic  case:  altliouorh  in  so  doin.s?,  tlicy  must  (hndine  to  be 
governed  by  the  obiter  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  VV  liite  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case.  For  each  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  each  of  the  circuit  judges  and  district  judges  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  assumed  the  jurisdiction  and 
duties  of  his  office,  took  tbe  following  oath: 

do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  with- 
out  respect  to  persons,  and  do  equal  right  to  llie  poor  and 
to  the  rich,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  an4  impartially  dis- 
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charge  and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as 
judge  (or  justice)  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  and 
understanding,  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Unittd  States;  so  Help  me  God.*' 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  fhe  United  States  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
questions  of  law,  are  binding  on  all  the  Federal  judges 
in  all  cases.  This  law  of  the  United  States  is  not  recorded 
in  any  statute,  and  it  has  never  been  announced  in  any  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  But  it  is  a 
law  nevertheless,  as  will  be  seen  to  result  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 

We  inherited  the  Ene^lish  law  with  the  English  language 
and  literature,  and  tlie  blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
our  ancestors.  Many  ])art8  of  the  English  law  were  derived 
from  the  Konian  law.  For  the  common  law  of  England, 
though  it  originated  in  the  forests  of  north  Germany,  and 
was  carried  into  England  across  the  North  Sea  by  tlie  Ger- 
manic tribes  who  conquered  and  absorbed  the  ancient  Brit- 
onSy  it  was  afterward  extensively  enriched  and  increased 
by  parts  of  tiie  Boman  law,  which  went  through  France 
and  through  Normandy  into  England,  across  the  Englisli 
Channel  with  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Plantagenet 
successors. 

The  idea  that  a  judicial  decision  in  one  case  might  estab- 
lish a  point  of  law  to  govern  another  case  was  not  in  ancient 

Germanic  law,  and  does  not  reside  in  modern  German  juris- 
prudence. Thus  tho  Prussian  c'ode  which  was  proiiiiiigated 
by  Frederick  the  Great  to  be  a  redaction  of  the  Gemeinea 
Recht,  or  common  law  of  Germany,  expressly  i)r()liibited 
the  Prussian  courts  from  being  governed  by  judicial  pre- 
cedents. And  in  all  the  systom.s  of  jurisprudence  which 
now  prevail  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  decision  of  one 
case  has  no  binding  force  in  any  other  court,  or  even  in 
the  same  court,  between  new  parties.  But  that  is  not  the 
law  of  England  or  of  the  United  States.  In  those  two  great 
English  speaking  nations,  the  binding  force  of  judicial  de- 
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cisions  is  prevalent,  and  was  developed  as  follows,  from  the 
Roman  law: 

The  Kmperor  Justioiau  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
united  in  liis  official  functions,  tlie  supreme  lej^islativc,  the 
supremo  judicial,  and  tlie  supreme  executive  department 
of  the  government  of  the  Roman  Empire.  When  exercising 
his  legislative  powers,  he  prescribed  the  character  and 
scope  of  his  judicial  powers  in  the  following  law: 

"Whenever  the  Emperor  has  judicially  considered  a  case,  and  announced 
a  decision  to  the  parties  who  liave  appeared  In  the  controversy,  let  all 
judges,  -without  exception,  within  the  Imperial  jurisdlotion,  know  that  this 
Is  the  law,  not  only  for  the  Individual  case  in  which  it  was  rendered,  but 
also  In  all  like  caMvsT 

§ 

This  Justinian  rule,  relevant  to  the  binding  force  of 
supreme  judicial  decisions,  was  finally  adopted  in  England 
during  the  time  of  the  Plantagenet  Idngs^  and  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  m  in  the  fourteenth  century.  And 
Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
written  four  centuries  later,  stated  that  the  House  of 
Peers  was  then  the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  in  the 
kingdom  and  thai  every  subordinate  tribunal  must  con> 
form  to  the  determinations  of  that  court,  *  *  the  law  reposing 
an  entire  confidence  in  all  of  the  noble  persons  wlio  com- 
pose it,  that  they  will  make  themselves  masters  of  those 
questions  upon  which  they  undertake  to  decide ;  since  upon 
their  decisions  all  property  must  finally  depend.**^ 

Tt  was  tliis  eonstitution  of  the  Stipreme  Court  of  juclifri- 
ture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  thirteen  Amer- 
ican colonies  from  the  mother  counfrv,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  constitutional  convention  of  1787.  That  convention,  the 
members  of  which  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  point  in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  which  it  framed  the  following  provision:  ''The 
judicial  power  of  the  tTnited  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 

*  Codex     rcprtitae     prvUctionia^       *  Blaclcstone's  Commentaries,  Vol. 
Liber  I,  TlUe  XIV,  12.  III.  Chapter  IV.,  Section  X. 
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Supreme  Court  and  in  sudi  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish/ '« 

The  use  by  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  same 
words,  "Supreme  Court,**  which  were  used  in  the  then 
extant  aiul  well  known  Commentaries  ol  Blackstone,  to 
dcsiirnato  the  House  of  Peers,  olearly  implies  tliat  the 
members  of  the  constitutional  convcution  intended  those 
words  to  have  the  saTn(^  meaning'  relevant  to  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  were  well  known  to  have,  relevant  to  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
that  meaning  expressly  included  the  statement  that  every 
subordinate  tribunal  must  conform  its  decisions,  to  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Thus,  the  presence  in 
Section  1,  of  Article  III»  of  the  Constitution  of  the  words 
''one  Supreme  Court*'  in  cotnnection  with  the  words  ''in- 
ferior courts,"  plainly  implies  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution meant  to  provide  that  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  questions  of  law,  should  be  binding  on  the 
inferior  courts  which  Congress  was  authorized,  by  that 
section,  to  establish. 

When  hereafter,  the  circnil  and  district  judges  of  the 
United  States  make  decisions  in  litigated  Sherman  Law 
cases,  and  make  those  decisions  conform  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case  and  the 
Joint  Traffic  case,  those  Federal  judges  will  be  conforming 
also  to  the  judicial  opinions  of  most  of  their  own  brethren, 
who  have  heretofore  adjudicate*!  similar  casesl 

For  example,  Circuit  Judge  Taft,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  The  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co^*  in  deliv« 
ering  the  opinion  of  himself  and  of  Justice  Harlan  and 
Judge  Lurton,  expressly  stated  that  it  had  been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
case,  that  contracts  in  restraint  of  interstate  transportation 
were  within  the  Sherman  Law,  whether  the  restraints 
would  be  regarded  as    reasonable*'  at  common  law  or  not. 

•  Article  III.  Section  1.  8S  Fed..  Bap.  278. 
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The  defendants  in  that  case  contended  that  they  had 
exemsed  no  restraint  of  trade  or  conunerce,  except  upon 
each  other,  and  that  the  restraint  which  they  bad  thns  exer- 
cised, was  reasonable,  because,  without  it,  each  of  the  de- 
fendants wovilcl  be  subjected  to  a  ruinous  coiiijxjtitioii  ])y 
some  or  all  of  the  other  members  of  llie  combination,  and 
because  that  restraint  did  not  exceed  citlicr  in  ncope  or 
slrin<;onev,  what  was  necessary  to  enal)lc  \hv  (ictcndants 
to  ()l)tain  })i  i('('s  tor  tiieir  cast  iron  pipe,  whit'h  were  fair  and 
reasonable  to  themselves  and  to  the  i)ublic. 

Judge  Taft  met  this  contention  by  saying,  for  Justice 
Uarlan  and  Judge  Lurton  and  himself,  that  '*  We  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  association  of  the  defendants,  however 
reasonable  the  prices  they  fixed,  however  great  the  com- 
petition they  had  to  encounter,  and  however  great  the 
necessity  for  curbing  themselves  by  joint  agreement  from 
committing  financial  suicide,  by  ill.  advised  competition, 
was  void  at  common  law  because  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
tending  to  a  monopoly. ''^^  And  Judge  Taft  also  said,  on 
behalf  of  Justice  Harlan  and  Judge  Lurton,  as  well  as  for 
hinisolf,  that  '*it  is  certain  that  if  the*  contract  of  associa- 
tion wliicli  hound  the  defendants,  was  void  and  unenforce- 
al)h'  at  connnon  law  because  in  restraint  of  trafle,  it  is 
witliin  tlie  inhibition  of  the  statute,  if  the  trade  it  restrained 
was  interstate." 

For  another  example,  Judge  Day,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  circuit  judges  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  and  when  he  was 
delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  himself  and  Judges 
Lurton  and  Severens,  relevant  to  the  Sherman  law,  in  the 
case  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Fuel  Company  v.  The  United 
States,'*  inserted  the  following  clear,  comprehensive  and 
conclusive  paragraph: 

"Is  the  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law!  As  we  understand  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  construction  of  the  statute 

»g5  Fed.  Rep.  291,  Itiras  17  to  11  "  85  Fed.  Rep.  278,  last  three  lineSp 
from  tbe  bottom.  and  first  two  lines  of  page  279. 

"  115  Fed.  Rep.  617. 
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is  no  longer  an  open  question.  At  the  common  law,  con- 
tracts were  invalid  when  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade, 
and  were  npt  enforced  by  the  conrts.^'  By  the  Oonstitntion 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  given  plenary  power  to 
regulate  commerce  between  fhe  states  and  with  foreign 
nations.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  Congress  may  pre- 
vent interference  by  the  states  with  fhe  freedom  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  may  likewise  prohibit  individuals,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  from  impeding  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  tlow  of  .^uch  trade.  In  the  exercise  t>i  ibis  right,  Cou-, 
gross  lias  seeu  fit  to  proliibit  all  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trach'.  Tt  has  not  left  to  the  courts  the  consideration  of  the 
question  wliother  sudi  restraint  is  roasouable  or  unroasou- 
able,  or  whetlier  the  contract  would  have  been  illegal  at  the 
common  law  or  not.  The  act  leaves  for  consideration  by 
judicial  authority  no  question  of  this  character,  but  all 
contract  niid  combinations  are  declared  illegal,  if  in  re- 
traint  of  trade  or  comerce  among  the  states** 

This  review  of  the  obiter  dicta  in  the  Standard  Oil  case 
has  thus  far  treated  that  writing  as  representing  the  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  White  only.  But  the  writing  itself 
implies  that  its  views  were  also  held  on  May  15,  1911,  by 
a  majority  of  the  men  who  were  then  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Those  views  were  immediately  and  emphati- 
cally repudiated  from  the  bench,  by  Justice  Harlan,  and 
they  were  totally  inconsistent  with  what  had  been  adjudi- 
calf'd  ill  llic  plainest  tcniis  bv Justices  Dav  an<l  T.Tirton  when 
delivcriiii?  ofHoions  of  Hie  Circuit  Court  of  Apppeals  for 
the  Sixlli  Circnit  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
either  of  those  two  old  and  experioncod  jurists  had  really 
reversed  their  former  opinions,  )>artir'nlarly  as  notbinir  bad 
been  said  or  printed  by  counsel  in  the  Standard  Oil  case, 
having  the  slightest  tendency  to  induce  such  a  reversal. 

"  See  opinion  of  this  court,  per  Assn.,  166  U.  8.  290, 17  Sup.  Ct.  540, 

Tkft,  CIreait  Judge  In  U.  8.     Ad-  41  L.  Ed.  1007;  U.  8.  t.  Joint  TratDe 

dyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co..  2I>  C.  C.  Assn.,  171  U.  8.  505,  19  Stip.  Ct  2', 

A,  141,  85  Fed.  Rep.  271-279.  46  L.  43  L.  Ed.  259;  Addyston  Pipe  & 

R.  A,  122.  Steel  Oo.     V,  8..  176  U.  a  211.  20 
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For  these  reasons,  the  most  that  can  be  inferred  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  obiter  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  White 

was  representative  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  15,  1911,  is  that  it 
was  represeutative  of  the  opiniun  of  the  Chief  Justice  aud  of 
Justices  Holmes,  McKenua,  Hu^lies,  Van  Devanter,  and 
Lamar.  But  tliis  nuiuber  of  possible  coueurrers  must 
be  still  further  reduced  })y  reference  to  the  fact  that  Justice 
Holmes  in  the  dissenting  opinion  which  he  delivered  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case,  in  speaking  of  the  Trans- 
Missouri  case  and  the  Joint  TrafTic  case,  said,  **I  accept 
those  decisions  absolutely,  not  only  as  binding  upon  me, 
but  as  decisions  which  I  have  no  desire  to  criticise  or 
abridge."" 

This  reduction  leaves  Justices  McEenna,  Hughes,  Van 
Devanter  and  Lamar,  as  the  only  associate  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  could  on  May  15,  1911,  indorse  the 
obiter  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  White  in  the  Standard  Oil 

case,  without  utter  self  stultification.  This  fact  justifies  the 
inference  that  those  four  associate  justices  at  the  most, 
were  the  only  ones  who  concurred  on  that  day  in  that  deliv- 
erance. 

But  even  if  those  obiter  dicta  did  on  that  day  represent 
the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  nine  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  instead  of  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
White  only,  that  fact  does  not  impart  any  legal  significance 
thereto.  For,  as  is  explained  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
review,  the  obiter  dictum  of  Jns^ce  Bradley  in  the  Carr 
case,  appeared  to  represent  the  opinions  of  aU  of  the  jus- 
tices who  participated  in  hearing  that  case ;  but  neverthe- 
less, it  was  repudiated  three  or  four  years  later  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Lee  case,  as  having  no  binding  force, 
and  as  being  inherently  wrong. 

The  arguments  inserted  by  Chief  Justice  White  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  case 
aud  the  American  Tobacco  case,  to  support  his  conteniioii 
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that  iho  word  unreasonable''  or  the  word  undue''  should 
be  implied  in  the  Sherman  Law,  so  as  to  limit  its  prohibi- 
tions of  restraint  or  monopolization  of  interstate  or  of 
international  trade  or  commerce  to  snch  portions  of  sndi 
restraint  or  monopolization  as  may  be  undue''  or  '*mi- 
reasonable,"  have  now  been  reviewed  sufficiently  to  show 
that  those  arguments  do  not  represent  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  are  only  the  obiter  dicta  of  tiie  Chief 
Justice;  and  also  to  show  that  they  contradict  the  previous 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case 
and  in  the  Joint  Traflic  Association  case.  Tt  is  now  in  order 
to  analyze  those  artriinionts,  with  a  \i*-w  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  sound  or  unsound,  in  the  eyes  of  history 
and  of  loj^c. 

The  preface  of  the  Standard  Oil  obtier  fUffn  eonsists  of 
a  copy  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Law  of  July  2, 
1890.  That  preface  is  followed  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  pivotal  phrase  in  the  first  section  is  '^restraint  of 
trade,"  and  that  the  pivotal  word  in  the  second  section  is 
''monopolize";  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  two  sec- 
tions can  be  ascertained  by  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  those  pivotal  parts  of  the  two  sections  respectively. 
Thereupon  the  Chief  Justice  undertook  to  ascertain  their 
meaning  by  reference  to  the  relevant  English  and  American 
law,  as  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Aet 

The  first  statement  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  this 
behalf,  is  tliat  at  a  very  remote  period,  '* restraint  of  trade" 
in  KnglaTid,  «  anie  to  refer  to  some  voluntary  restraint  j)ut 
by  an  individuMl  on  his  risrht  to  earry  on  his  trade  or  call- 
ing; and  that  originally  sucli  eontracts  were  illegal,  hut 
that  afterward  this  doclriue  was  modifie<l  so  that  only  when 
a  restraint  was  so  general  as  to  be  cotf  rminns  with  the 
kingdom,  was  it  treated  as  void.  But  after  making  this 
dear  statement,  the  Chief  Justice  purported  to  para- 
phrase it  by  a  non-equivalent  sentence  in  which  he  said 
that  *'if  the  restraint  was  partial  in  its  operation,  and  was 
otherwise  reasonable,  the  contract  was  held  to  be  valid." 
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The  difference  bctwcoii  those  two  statements  resides  in  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  first  one,  no  restraint  of  trade 
covering  less  than  the  whole  kingdom  was  void;  whereas 
according  to  the  second  one,  such  a  partial  restraint  of 
trade  had  to  be  reasonable"  in  order  to  be  valid.  No 
judicial  or  historical  authority  was  cited  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice  in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta,  or  in  his  Tobacco 
obiter  dicta,  to  support  either  of  these  statements;  and  this 
paper  will  soon  show  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  in  error 
in  both  of  them. 

The  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  next  proceeds  to  quote 
from  Lord  Coke,  his  definition  of  the  roj^al  monopolies 
whicli  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  which  were 
repudiated  by  act  of  Parliament  as  illegal,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I;  and  the  illegality  of  which  lias  ever  since  been 
everywhere  recognized.  Thereupon,  the  Chief  Justice  said 
that  "As  monopoly  as  thus  concrived,  einhraced  only  a 
consequence  arising  from  an  exertion  of  sovereign  power, 
no  express  restrictions  or  prohibitions  obtained  against 
the  creation  by  an  individual  of  a  monopoly  as  such.*' 

Thus  far,  in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  diet  a,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice represents  that  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  the  only 
illegal  ''restraint  of  trade"  was  that  which  was  coterminus 
with  the  kingdom,  or  was  at  least  ^'unreasonable,*'  and 
that  the  only  recognized  "monopolies**  were  those  which 
were  granted  by  the  Crown.  If  the  Chief  Justice  had  been 
right  on  these  two  points,  it  would  have  followed  that  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Coke,  did  not  prohibit  any  monopoly  resulting  from  combi- 
nations between  persons,  however  extensive  that  "monop- 
oly" might  be,  and  did  not  prohibit  any  "restraint  of 
trade,"  unless  that  "restraint  of  trade"  covered  the  whole 
kingdom,  or  if  it  covered  less  than  the  whole  kingdom,  was 
somelio  w  ' '  \m  rea  son  able.  *  * 

Indeed  on  page  55  of  Volume  221,  United  States  Reports, 
the  Chief  Justice  said  that  "It  is  remarkable  that  nowhere 
at  common  law,  can  there  be  found  a  prohibition  against 
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the  creation  of  monopoly  by  au  mdividiuil.*'  He  was 
wrong  on  this  point;  because  it  had  been  held  l)y  one  of 
the  .judges  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V/"  that  a  par- 
ticular contract  which  was  only  partly  monopolistic,  was 
criminal;  and  had  been  held  by  another  judge  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  partly  monopolistic  com- 
bination of  the  Company  of  the  Merchant  Tailors  of  Eng- 
land was  against  the  law'^ ;  and  becanse  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  March,  1624,  enacted  a  statute,  the  first  section  of 
which  was  devoted  to  declaring  what  was  the  common  law 
of  England  upon  the  subject  of  ''monopolies"  and  ''re- 
straints.*' That  statute  was  approved  by  King  James  I 
on  March  24,  1624,  and  its  first  section  including  the  fol- 
lowing enactment: 

**Be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  authority  of  this  present 
Parliament:  That  all  monopolies,  and  all  grants,  licenses 
and  charters  heretofore  made  or  granted,  or  hereafter  to 
be  made  or  granted,  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  poli- 
tic or  corporate,  whatsover,  for  the  sole  buying,  seUing, 
making,  working  or  using ,  of  anythitig  within  this  realm 
or  the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  all  proclamations,  inhibi- 
tions, restraints,  warrants  of  assistance,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters and  thinys  whatsoever,  any  way  tcMiding  to  the  insti- 
tnting.  erecting,  strengthening,  furthering  or  countenanc- 
ing of  the  same  or  any  of  them;  are  altogether  (jontrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  so  are,  and  shall  be,  utterly 
void,  and  of  none  effect  and  in  nowise  to  be  put  in  use  or 
execution." 

This  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  is  better  evidence 
than  a  dozen  judicial  decisions  would  be,  of  what  was  the 

common  law  of  England  relevant  to  "monopolies'*  and 

**rebtraints"  prior  to  its  enactment.  For,  as  Blackstone 
explained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  declara- 
tory statutes  of  Parliament  were  always  proper  and  effect- 
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iye  for  ayoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  to  declare 
what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  hath  been. 

0?his  statute  of  James  I  resulted  from  a  general  public 
opinion,  which  had  been  growing  for  more  than  fifty  years 

in  England,  and  which  originated  in  discontent  with  the 
royal  monopolies  which  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  favorite  subjects.  But  it  is  also  true  that  when  the  stat- 
ute of  James  I  came  to  be  drawn  and  enacted,  it  was  not 
confined  to  royal  monopolies;  and  was  not  confined  to  i  nyal 
grantfs  as  means  of  creating  or  proniotini^  nionopiies,  but 
included  also  all  rcstrmnts"  and  all  other  matters  what- 
soever, anyway  tending  to  the  instituting  or  strengthening 
of  any  monopoly  whatever. 

This  statute  of  James  I  was  not  mentioned  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice White  in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta,  or  in  his  To- 
bacco ohiier  dicta;  and  there  is  one  indication  in  his  Stan- 
dara  Oil  obiter  dicta,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  or  at  least 
did  not  realize  its-  purport  when  he  was  writing  that  paper. 
That  indication  is  found  on  page  57  of  221  United  States 
Beports,  and  it  consists  in  the  statement  that  ''The  dread 
of  monopoly  as  an  emanation  of  governmental  power, 
passed  at  an  early  date  out  of  mind  in  this  country,  as  the 
result  of  the  structure  of  our  government."  This  state- 
ment indicates  that  the  Chief  Justice  supposed  that  it  was 
our  Federal  Constitutions  which  put  an  end  to  the  dread 
of  monopoly,  as  an  emanation  of  governmental  power  in 
this  country;  whereas  tliat  dread  never  existed  in  this  ooun- 
try,  and  was  ended  in  l^n.i^land  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years  before  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Constitution, 
and  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  landing  of  the  first 
English  settlers  on  Plymouth  Bock. 

This  statute  of  James  I  has  never  been  repealed,  and  its 
first  section' has  never  been  altered;  and  that  section  has 
always,  during  the  two^  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  of 
its  ezbtence,  been  recognized  as  truly  representative  of 
the  common  law  of  England  on  the  subject  of  ''monop- 
olies'' and  ''restraints." 

VOL.  XLV.  47 
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The  ehief  case  dted  by  Chief  Justice  ^Vhite  in  either  of 
his  o6t<er  ditcto,  as  indicative  of  tiie  law  of  England  on  tiie 
subject  of  ''restraints  of  trade"  and  "monopolies/'  is  the 
case  of  the  Mogul  Steampship  Oompaiiy  y.  McGregor.^ 

This  was  a  case  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  one  or  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  tlie  Shermau  Law.  The  Chief 
Justice  does  not  give  any  adequate  acconnt  of  tlie  case;  but 
he  intimates  that  it  distincrnishes  between  "reasonable*' 
and  unreasonable"  restraints  ui"  trade,  and  imputes  ille- 
gality only  to  those  which  are  *'nnreasonal)l(  . The 
reader  will  find  that  view  of  the  case  is  entirely  wrong, 
as  soon  as  he  reads  and  understands  that  full  and  perfect 
explanation  of  the  case,  which  was  written  by  Judge  Taft 
in  1898,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Cirenit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
*  States  y.  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.**  In  that  Addyston 
case,  Judge  Taft  explained  the  Mogul  Steamship  case  as 
follows: 

"It  was  A  suit  for  dunagM,  fenragtat  iQr  a  company  ongaged  In  tbo  tea 

canylng  trade  at  Hankow.  China,  agalnat  alx  othor  companies  engaged 

In  the  same  tradp,  for  loss  Inflicted  by  an  alleged  unlawful  conspiracy 
entered  Into  by  them  to  drive  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  trade,  and  to  obtain 
control  of  the  trade  themselves.  It  appeared  that  the  defendants  agreed  to 
conform  to  a  plan  tit  aaaoelatloa,  \it  whfdi  thoy  alurald  constanOj  imd«r> 
Md  tho  plaintiff,  and  take  away  hit  trado  by  offering  exceptional  and  Tory 
faTorable  terms  to  customerg  dealing  exelnslvely  with  the  members  of  the 
asBorlatlon,  nnd  that  they  did  this  to  control  the  business  the  next  season 
after  he  bad  been  thus  driven  out  of  competition.  It  was  held  by  the 
House  of  Lords  that  thta  was  not  an  ontowfol  and  Indlotalito  ccntsplracy, 
gl vine  riao  to  a  oauao  of  action  by  the  person  Injured  thereby ;  but  It  was  not 
hdd  that  the  contract  of  asaodatlon  entered  into  by  the  defendants  was  not 
Told  and  Tin  enforceable  at  common  law.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  Bramwell, 
In  his  judp:nient  (at  page  46)  and  Lord  Hannan.  In  his  (at  page  58).  dis- 
tinctly say  that  the  contract  of  association  was  void  as  In  restraint  of 
trade." 

The  Chief  Justice  does  not,  in  either  of  his  ohiier  dicia, 
cite  any  statute  or  decision  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
state,  of  earlier  date  than  the  Sherman  Law,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  showing  what  view  was  entertained  hy  anybody  in 

*•  Appeal  Caaea,  26.  "SS  Fed.  Rep.  286. 
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fhis  country  prior  to  that  time,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  '^restraint  of  trade^'  or  of  the  word  '* monopolize,'* 
or  for  any  purpose  whatever.  And  it  is  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  snch  citation,  that  he  says  on  page  58  of  Vol- 
nme  221,  U.  S.  Beports,  that  "the  survey  of  the  legislation 
in  this  coimtry  on  this  subject  from  the  beginning  will 
show,  depending  as  it  did  upon  the  ecouomic  conditions 
which  obtained  at  the  time  the  legislation  was  adopted,  that 
contracts  or  acts,  were  at  one  time  deemed  to  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  justify  the  inference  of  wrongful  intent, 
which  were  at  another  period  thought  not  to  be  of  that 
character."  And  the  Chief  Justice  added  to  this  state- 
ment of  a  non-existent  survey  of  some  imaginary  legisla- 
tion, the  following  statement:  "But  this  again,  as  we  have 
seen,  simply  followed  the  line  of  development  of  the  law  of 
Bngland.*'  Inasmuch  as  the  Chief  Justice  had  not  indi- 
cated any  line  of  developmoit  of  the  law  of  England,  and 
had  ignored  that  still  existing  parliamentary  declaration 
of  that  law  which  was  made  in  the  statute  of  James  I  in 
1624 ;  and  had  not  dted  any  statute  or  decision  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  state,  which  was  made  prior  to  the  Sher- 
man Law;  it  is  apparent  and  undeniable,  that  up  to  this 
point  in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta,  he  had  not  thrown 
any  light  whatever  upon  the  meaniuf^  of  the  phrase  "re- 
straint of  trade,"  or  of  the  word  ''monopolize,"  as  those 
meanings  were  understood  at  the  time  the  Sherman  Law 
was  enacted. 

Though  lie  had  not  laid  any  foundation  whatever  for  the 
next  step  in  the  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta;  Chief  Justice 
White  proceeded  to  take  that  step,  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"Let  US  consider  the  language  of  the  first  and  second 
sections,  guided  by  the  principle  that  where  words  are 
employed  in  a  statute,  which  had  at  the  time  a  well-known 
meaning  at  common  law,  or  in  the  law  of  this  country,  they 
are  presumed  to  have  been  used  in  that  sense,  unless  the 
context  compels  to  the  contrary.'' 
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Thereupon  the  Chief  Justice  took  the  next  step  in  his 
Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  hj  taking  the  ground  that  the 
word  ''undue**  should  be  implied  before  the  word  "re- 
straint" in  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Law,  so  as  to  limit  its 
prohibitions  of  restraint  of  interstate  or  international 
trade  or  commerce  to  such  portions  of  such  restraint  as 
maj  be  ''undue."  The  exact  language  by  means  of  which 
he  first  expressed  this  idea  in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicia, 
is  printed  on  page  60  of  221  U.  S.  Beports,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  statute  under  this  view,  evidenced  the  intent,  not 
to  restrain  the  right  to  make  and  eui'oree  eoiif  racts,  whether 
resulting  from  eombi nation  or  other wi.-,e,  .winch  did  not 
unduly  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  but  to  pro- 
tect that  conuneree  from  being  restrained  by  methods, 
whether  old  or  new,  which  constitute  an  interference,  that 
is  an  undm  restraint." 

Having  thus  undertaken  to  limit  the  statutory  word 
"restraint"  by  his  own  word  ** undue,"  on  the  supposed  au- 
thority of  an  imaginary  common  law  definition  of  the  phrase 
"restraint  of  trade,''  Chief  Justice  White  thereafter  in 
his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta,  once  spoke  of  that  imaginary 
common  law  definition  as  "the  standard  of  reason,"  and 
twice  spoke  of  it  as  the  "the  light  of  reason,"  and  four 
times  spoke  of  it  as  the  "rule  of  reason."  These  three 
catch  phrases  appear  to  have  been  adopted  and  repeated 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  as  means  to  intimate  some  intellectual 
superiority  in  himself,  as  the  orijfinator  of  the  "undue" 
limitation  ni)on  the  statutory  plirase  ''restraint  of  trade," 
as  compared  with  everyl)ody  wlio  is  not  sulTiciently  self 
assertive  to  nndci  take  to  Umit  tlie  scope  of  one  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  by  reference  to  liis  own  imagin- 
ary notion  of  the  pre-existing  common  law. 

If  the  Chief  Justice  was  going  to  carry  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, his  undertaking  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  Sherman 
Law,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  limit  the  word  "monopo- 
lize" in  Section  2  of  that  statute,  after  having  thus  limited 
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the  phrase  "restraint  of  trade in  Section  1.  But  to  ex- 
pressly take  the  giuiind  that  tlie  word  "mouopolize"  in 
Section  2,  i.-,  iHi{)liedly  limited  by  the  word  "unduly/'  would 
have  been  as  unconvincing  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  limit 
the  Avord  **smii;j:gle"  in  Section  12865  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes by  the  word  "unduly.*'  What  the  Chief  Justice  did  on 
this  point,  was  to  insert  in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  a 
long  paragraph,  beginning  near  the  middle  of  page  61,  and 
ending  below  the  middle  of  page  62  of  Volume  221  U.  S. 
Reports.  That  paragraph  is  in  many  respects  ambiguous; 
but  it  will  yield  up  to  a  sufficiently  patient  study,  the  idea 
that  the  word  ''monopolize"  in  Section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Law,  is  impliedly  limited  by  the  word  "unduly**  or  by  the 
word  "improperly," 

The  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  of  the  Chief  Justice,  does 
not  in  any  one  place,  expressly  state  that  the  word  "unrea- 
sonable" should  be  implied  as  a  limitation  upon  the  phrase 
"restraint  of  trade'*  in  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Law,  or 
as  a  limitation  upon  the  word  "monopolize"  in  Section  2 
of  that  statute.  But  the  idea  of  the  word  "unreasonable" 
as  such  a  limitation,  is  conveyed  in  seven  places  in  the 
Standard  Oil  ohiler  dicta  by  the  word  "undue"  or  by  the 
word  unduly."  And  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Justice  used 
the  words  **nndup"  and  ^'unreasonable"  as  svnonvmous, 
is  shown  in  liis  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
ease,  166  U.  S.  343.  For  in  that  case,  he  used  the  word 
"unreasonable"  or  its  adverbial  form  "unreasonably" 
eight  times,  to  convey  the  same  idea  which  he  conveyed 
in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  in  seven  places,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  "undue"  or  the  word  "unduly," 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta 
of  Chief  Justice  White,  has  shown  that  ^hat  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice undertook  therein  to  accomplish,  was  to  insert  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  word  "unreasonable"  or  "undue"  before 
the  word  "restraint"  in  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
and  also  before  the  word  "monopolize"  in  Section  2  of  that 
statute }  and  that  that  undertaking  was  entirely  based  upon 
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his  attempt  to  show  that  the  phrase  ''restraint  of  trade'* 
and  the  word  "monopolize*'  were  well  known  at  oommon 
law,  and  in  the  law  of  this  conntry  in  1890,  to  be  limited 

by  that  idea;  and  finally,  that  review  has  shown  that  that 
attempt  was  a  necessary  iailure,  because  it  was  entirely 
unsupported  by  evidence. 

The  Tobacco  obiter  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  White  con- 
sists in  construing  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta.  That  cou- 
struction  is  eorn|)Osed  of  a  number  of  statements,  which 
materially  chan^ye  the  meaning  of  the  Standard  OU  obiter 
dicta  in  the  followin^i:  respects : 

First.  Though  the  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Standard  Oil 
obiter  dicta,  repeatedly  states  that  Section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  is  limited  to  acts  which  unduly"  restrain  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  fairly  implies  tiiat  Section  2 
of  that  statute  is  limited  to  acts  which  ''tmdnly"  monop* 
olize  such  commerce;  he  states  in  the  Tobacco  obiter  dicta 
that  in  the  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  it  was  not  held  that 
aets  which  the  statute  prohibited,  conld  be  removed  from  , 
the  control  of  its  prohibitions,  by  finding  that  they  were 
"reasonable." 

Second.  Though  in  the  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  he  re- 
peatedly uses  the  word  "undue"  or  "unduly"  to  limit  the 
statutory  phrase  '^restraint  of  trade"  and  the  statutory 
word  '*monopolize, "  and  does  not  use  the  word  "injur- 
ious" or  the  word  "injuriously,"  for  any  such  purpose;  in 
the  Tobacco  obifer  dicia  he  states  that  if  was  held  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  that  the  words  "restraint  of  trade"  at 
common  law  and  in  the  law  of  this  country,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  did  embrace  acts  or 
contracts  or  agreements  or  combinations  "wluch  "injur- 
iously restrained  trade,"  and  that  the  words  ''restraint 
of  trade"  as  used  in  the  Sherman  Law,  did  have  that  sig- 
nificance. 

These  two  differences  between  the  Standard  Oil  obiter 
dicta  and  the  Tobacco  obiter  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  White, 
are  significant;  because  they  amount  to  a  withdrawal  in 
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the  Tobacco  obiter  dicta,  of  the  words  "undue**  and  **un- 
duiy,"  and  "unreasonable"  and  " unreasonably, * '  as  limita- 
tions upon  the  phrase  "restraint  of  tradb**  and  upon  the 
word  "monopolize**  in  the  Sherman  Law;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  sabstantially  different  words  "injurious**  and 
'injuriously,**  as  proper  words  to  express  how  the  Chief 
Justice  now  thinks  that  statutory  language  ought  to  be 
limited. 

The  Tobacco  obiter  dicta  ends  with  the  statement  that 
''the  rule  of  reason^'  which  was  applied  in  the  Standard 
Oil  ease  to  the  construction  of  the  Sherman  Law,  is,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms,  re-ezpressed  and  reaffirmed.  But 

this  statement  is  plainly  erroneous,  for  the  limitations 
placed  upon  the  pivotal  words  of  the  Sherman  Law  in  the 
Tobacco  ohitfr  dicta,  are  substantially  different  from  the 
limitations  placed  upon  the  same  statutory  words  in  the 
Standard  Oil  ohiltr  dicta.  The  siali  iiit?nt  in  the  Tobacco 
obiter  dicta,  tliat  acts  which  the  statute  prohibits  can  not 
be  removed  from  its  prohibitions  by  findinp^  that  they  were 
"reasonable,**  is  not  a  reaffirmance  of  the  statement  in  the 
Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta,  that  such  acts  are  outside  of  the 
statute  if  they  are  not  "undue.**  And  the  statement  in  the 
Tobacco  obiter  dicta,  that  "injurious"  restraint  of  trade 
is  prohibited  by  the  statute,  is  not  a  reaffirmance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta,  that  no  restraint  - 
of  trade  is  prohibited  by  the  statute  unless  it  is  ''undue'' 
or ' '  unreasonable. ' '  The  difference  between  the  word ' '  un- 
reasonable,"  and  the  word  "injurious"  in  this  behalf,  re- 
sides in  the  fact  that  whether  a  particular  transaction  is 
"unreasonable," is  a  question  of  opinion;  whereas  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  particular  Iransadiou  is  "injurious,"  is  i\ 
question  of  fact.  The  word  "undiu  '*  is  also  like  the  word 
"unreasona))le"  in  being  representative  of  an  opinion,  and 
not  representative  of  a  fact  which  can  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved by  ev  idence. 

But  though  the  words  of  limitation  wliich  tlie  Tobacco 
obiter  dicta  would  insert  in  the  Sherman  Law,  are  substan- 
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tiaiiy  different  from  the  words  of  limitation  which  the 
Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  would  insert  in  that  statute;  the 
author  of  both  tliope  writings,  practically  asserts  in  the 
Tobacco  obiter  dicta  that  he  imderstands  that  all  those 
words  of  limitation  have  the  same  meaning.  Inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  have  the  same  meaning  in  the  dictionaries,  the 
question  arises*  what  meaning  they  were  intended  to  have 
in  the  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta,  and  in  the  Tobacco 
obiter  dicta.  That  is  a  question  which  can  not  reliably  be 
answered  by  anybody  except  the  Chief  Justioey  and  he  has 
not  pnblidy  answered  it  yet 

The  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Law,  turns  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  its  pivotal  phrase  "restraint  of  trade"  in  its  first 
section,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  its  ]>iv()t;il  word  "mo- 
noplize"  in  its  second  section.  Nobody  can  ever  be  pun- 
ished for  violating  the  Sherman  Law,  except  for  conduct 
which  is  inside  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  meanings.  The 
question  whether  a  particular  instance  of  conduct  is  inside 
or  is  outside  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "restraint  of 
trade''  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  "monopolize,"  depends 
upon  what  limitations^  if  any,  are  to  be  attached  to  that 
statutory  language.  The  Sherman  Law  itself  does  not 
attach  oMf  limitation  thereto;  bnt  Chief  Justice  White 
seeks  in  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  and  in  his  Tobaccd 
obiter  dicta,  to  attach  some  limitation  or  other  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute.  One  of  the  reasons  why  he  ought  not 
to  succeed,  resides  in  the  fact  that  his  success  would  render 
the  Sherman  Law  so  indefinite,  that  it  neither  could  nor 
should  be  enforced  as  a  penal  statute  against  anybody. 
Another  such  reason  resides  in  the  fact  that,  though  his 
success  would  not  make  the  Sherman  Law  entirely  iiiiavail- 
able  as  a  foundation  for  actions  in  equity  against  flagrantly 
injurious  restraints  of  trade  and  flagrantly  injurious  mo- 
nopolies; it  would  much  prolono:  the  proceedings  in  such 
actions,  by  obliging  the  Attorney  General  to  plead  and  to 
prove  that  such  restraints  of  trade  or  such  monopolization, 
as  might  be  charged  against  particular  defendants,  were  in- 
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jnrions  to  some  particular  person  or  persons,  in  some  par- 
tionlar  way;  or  were  injnrious,  in  some  definite  way^  to  the 
public  at  laige. 

This  paper  has  thus  far  reviewed  the  obiter  dicta  of 
Chief  Justice  White  in  tiie  Standard  Oil  case  and  in  the 
Tobacco  caseSt  with  the  same  freedom  that  would  be  proper 
if  those  writings  had  been  composed  and  published  by  an 
unofficial  lawyer.  This  exercise  of  freedom  was  proper, 
because  those  obiter  dicta  are  not  clothed  with  tlie  sanctity 
of  a  judicial  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coui  t  of  the  United 
States,  and  luive  no  binding  authority  on  account  of  having, 
been  inserted  between  the  effective  parts  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  m  the  Standard  Oil  ease  and  in  the 
American  Tobacco  case,  respectively.  And  the  exercise  of 
this  freedom  was  necessary  to  a  fundamental  and  thorough 
exposition  of  the  subject;  because  where  statements  of  op- 
posing arguments  are  necessary  to  the  reaching  of  correct 
results  through  debate,  the  debaters  must  be  equally  free 
to  present  their  respective  arguments,  in  the  strongest 
forms  consistent  with  their  abilities. 

It  is  not  for  writers  to  be  judges  of  the  power  of  their 
own  writings;  but  when  a  writer  feels  that  he  has  thought 
a  problem  through  to  its  solution,  and  has  expressed  that 
solution  upon  his  pages,  it  is  proper  for  him  to  state  what 
result  he  claims  must  follow  that  solution.  Accordingly,  it 
is  herein  claimed  at  this  point,  that  the  result  of  the  fore- 
going criticism  of  the  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  and  the 
Tobacco  obiter  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  White,  is  destructive 
thereto,  in  that  it  deprives  them  of  all  foundation  outside  of 
his  own  unsupported  ideas.  In  this  view,  nothing  remains 
to  be  written  here,  except  to  set  down  some  suggestions  rele- 
vant to  what  reasons  may  have  prompted  Chief  Justice 
White  to  compose  his  Standard  Oil  obiter  dicta  and  To- 
bacco obiter  dicta,  and  insert  those  writings  between  the 
parts  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  those  cases, 
respectively. 

Whatever  those  motives  may  have  been,  they  appear  not 
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to  have  been  explained  to  the  other  jiistiops  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  the  ineinbers  of  tlmt  tribunal  were  in  mutual 
consultation  relevant  to  the  Standard  Oil  case  and  the 
American  Tobacco  case;  for  Justice  Harlan  was  one  of 
those  justices,  and  he  inserted  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  American  Tobacco  case  the  following  significant  state- 
ments: 

"Let  me  tay.  also,  ffaat  as  we  all  agree  that  the  comblnatioa  in  Question 
was  Illegal  under  any  ronstrnrtion  of  the  anti-trust  act,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  necessity  to  enter  upon  an  extended  argument  to  show  that  the 
act  of  Congress  was  to  pe  read  as  if  it  contained  the  word  'unreasonable'  or 
'undue.'  All  that  to  said  In  t1i«  oourt'a  opinion  In  anpport  of  tliat  vtew 
to,  I  uBjr  with  respect,  oHter  dle<a»  pure  and  simple.*' 

Nor  did  the  riiicf  Jnstipo  state,  in  the  Standard  Oil  case 
or  ill  tbe  American  Tobat-co  case,  why  be  inserted  into  tlie 
decisions  of  tlie  court  in  those  cases,  those  writin^js  which 
Justice  Harlan  thus  characterized  as  obiter  dicta,  and  which 
are  nndeniably  so.  No  suggestion  has  probably  ever  been 
made^  and  certainly  none  should  be  made  or  entertainedf 
to  express  or  imply  any  idea  that  the  Chief  Justice  was 
actuated  by  any  non-ethical  motives  in  composing  and  pro- 
mulgating his  Standard  Oil  or  his  Tobacco  obiter  dicia. 
On  the  contrary,  those  motives  were  undoubtedly  ethical, 
and  were  probably  based  upon  the  following  sincere,  though 
erroneous  opinions,  relevant  to  the  science  of  economics. 

First.  Restraint  of  competition  always  constitutes  re- 
straint of  trade;  and  would  therefore  always  be  prohibited 
by  the  Sherman  Tiaw,  if  the  statutory  plirase  "re-iiaiut 
of  trado"  were  to  be  construed  without  any  limitation. 

Sfu-nnd,  Restraint  of  competition  is  in  many  cases  eco- 
nomically wise  and  ethically  proper;  and  wlien  it  is  so,  it 
ought  not  to  be  tlie  subject  of  statutory  ])rohibition. 

Third,  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  Sherman  Law  from 
prohibiting  many  cases  of  economically  wise  and  ethically 
proper  restraint  of  competitiou,  is  to  construe  the  statu- 
tory words  restraint  of  trade'*  by  means  of  some  limita- 
tion which  will  confine  those  words  to  non-ethical  restraint 
of  trade,  and  that  result  can  be  accomplished  only  by  limit- 
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ing  fhem  by  some  «nck  word  as  "unreasonable/'  or  ^'nn* 
due**  or  "injurious." 

The  line  of  argument  suggested  in  the  last  three  para- 
graphs has  long  been  sincerely  entertained  by  many  excel- 
lent men»  including  Chief  Justice  White;  but  all  of  those 
men  must  have  overlooked  one  particular  gap  in  the  argu> 
ment,  the  undeniable  existence  of  which  quite  vitiates  its 
conclusion.  That  ^rap  consists  in  tlic  economic  fact  that  re- 
straint of  competition  never  does,  when  it  is  ethical,  result 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  therefore  never  falls  within  the 
unlimited  statutory  phrase,  restraint  of  trade"  as  that 
phrase  is  used  in  Section  1  of  tlie  Sherman  Law. 

The  error  which  vitiates  the  arpfument  above  outlined, 
was  implied  in  the  celebrated  illustration  wliich  Judge  La- 
combe  inserted  in  his  written  opinion  in  the  American  To- 
bacco case,  when  that  case  was  decided  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  That 
illustration  was  as  follows : 

'Two  indlTldoAlt,  wbo  bave  been  drtvlng  rival  express  wagons  between 
villages  In  two  contiguous  states,  who  enter  into  a  combination  to  Join 
forces  and  operate  a  single  line,  restrain  an  existing  competition." 

The  judge  was  right  in  mahing  that  statement;  but  he 
was  wrong  in  implying  that  that  restraint  of  competition 
would  constitute  a  restraint  of  trade,  or  would  result  in  a 
restraint  of  trade,  and  would  therefore  violate  the  letter  , 

of  the  Sherman  Law.  For  the  case  stated  would  not  re- 
strain trade  at  all.  Indeed  it  would  promote  trade,  by  en- 
abling one  of  the  expressmen  to  manacre  both  wa.i^ous,  when- 
ever the  otlier  ex[)ressman  fell  sick  or  was  temporarily 
incapacitated  by  collision  with  an  autmnoliile  or  a  street 
car.  If  the  two  exiiressnion,  after  niakinij:  tiieir  comhina- 
tion,  were  to  double  their  prices  for  transporting  goods 
across  the  state  line,  and  were  thus  to  extort  money  from 
their  customers  by  means  of  their  combination,  they  would 
then  and  thereby  restrain  interstate  trade,  and  would  vio- 
late the  Sherman  Law  by  so  doing.  But  that  extortion 
would  be  plainly  non-ethical,  and  could  not  morally  claim 
exemption  from  the  scope  of  that  statute.  So  also,  if  the 
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two  expressmen,  after  making  their  combinatioii,  were  to 
reduce  their  prices  for  transporting  goods  across  the  state 
lino,  to  one-half  of  their  previous  rates,  and  were  to  do 
this  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  result  of  compelling  a 
third  expressman  to  sell  his  horse  and  wagon  to  them  for 
whatever  they  chose  to  give,  and  thus  enable  them  to  mo- 
nopolize the  business,  and  afterward  advance  their  prices 
again;  they  would  then  restrain  interstate  trade  in  that 
way,  and  would  violate  the  Sherman  Law  hy  bo  doing. 
Such  conduct  would  not  in  the  first  instance  constitute  re- 
straint of  competition,  but  would  be  a  plain  case  of  ex- 
cessive competition,  while  also  being  ini  undeniable  case 
of  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  and  would  be  so  plainly 
nou-etkieai,  as  to  constitute  an  undeniable  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Law. 

Tlic  foregoing  examples  of  radical  differences  between 
restraint  of  trade  and  restraint  of  competition,  are  simple 
illustrations  of  certain  generally  recognized  and  undeniable 
parts  of  the  science  of  political  economy.  The  fact  that 
they  were  entirely  overlooked  by  Judge  Lacombe  when  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  obiter  dicta  in  the  American  Tobacco 
ease,  and  were  again  entirely  overlooked  by  .  Chief  Justice 
White  when  he  wrote  his  Standard  Oil  and  American  To- 
bacco obiter  dicta,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to 
the  fact  that  no  such  subject  was  argued  in  court  in  either 
of  those  cases,  and  by  llie  fact  that  Judge  Lacombe  and 
Chief  Justice  "White  were  so  largely  occupied  with  other 
cases,  at  the  time  they  composed  their  respective  obiter 
dicta,  that  they  did  not  tlioniseivos  recall  to  mind  tboso 
parts  of  tlie  science  of  political  economy,  and  did  not  bave 
time  to  reason  thorn  out,  as  oriii^inal  thinkers  in  that  science. 

This  ini  I 'i  (  sling  instance  of  able  judges,  when  unaided 
by  arguments  of  counsel,  writing  obiter  dicta  that  cannot 
stand  critical  examination,  but  illustrates  anew  something 
which  has  been  understood  by  many  generations  of  English 
and  American  lawyers,  when  they  have  realized  and  as- 
serted the  unreliable  character  and  legal  insignificance  of 
the  obiter  dicta  of  judges. 
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The  Constitiitioii  of  the  United  Statea  imposes  the  law* 
making  responsibility  of  the  nation  npon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  car- 
ries that  responsibility  by  means  of  the  enactment  of  stat- 
utes which,  before  they  are  enacted,  are  the  subject  of 
public  deliates,  between  very  able  men  in  each  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress.  The  Sherman  Law  was  the  product 
of  such  debates,  conducted  day  after  day  during  weeks, 
between  great  hiwyers  in  the  Senate,  followed  by  other 
such  debates  conducted  dav  after  dav  throucrh  other  weeks, 
between  <2:reat  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  those  debates,  many  conflicting  propositions  were 
advocated  and  defended ;  but  the  results  of  the  intelle'ctnal 
contributions  and  intellectual  conflicts  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Fifty-first  Congress,  was  an  agreement  so  nearly  unani- 
mous, that  when  the  final  draft  of  the  Sherman  Law  was 
submitted  to  yea  and  nay  votes  in  the  Senate,  the  vote  of 
Senator  Blodgett  of  New  Jersey  was  the  only  one  given 
in  the  negative;  and  when  the  same  draft  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  a  yea  and  nay  vote  in  the  House,  every  one  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  present  voted 
in  the  atlirmative. 

If  the  Sherman  Law,  thus  bated  and  thus  ^acted  by 
Cons^ress,  w  itli  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  could  be  changed  by  means  of  any  limitation  upon 
its  pivotal  words,  inserted  in  the  statute  by  implication,  as  a 
result  of  secret  delilierations  of  the  nine  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  an  instance  would  be  presented  of  a  law 
being  framed  to  govern  a  nation  of  ninety  millions  of  peo- 
ple, by  nine  gentlemen  sitting  in  their  private  chamber, 
unadvised  by  other  thinkers,  and  unguided  by  the  crucial 
test  of  public  debates.  And  those  nine  gentlemen,  if  asked 
to  show  their  authority  for  thus  prescribing  rules  of  civil 
conduct  to  a  mighty  nation,  would  not  be  able  to  indicate 
where,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any  such 
authority  is  expressed  or  implied. 

Pabk  Row  Buiuiiio.  New  Yobk.  Albert  H.  Walk  lb. 
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EFFECT  OF  OVERRULING  OPINION  OF  COURT  OF 
LAST  RESORT  ON  RIGHTS  ACQUIBED  ON  OPIN- 
ION  OVJBEBULEB. 

From  Blackstone  we  learned  that  when  one  decision  over- 

rnles  another  it  simply  declares  what  always  was  the  law 
from  the  be^j:iniiiDg;  that  it  does  nul  make  any  now  law,  and 
that  the  people  were  always  supposed  to  know  that  that  liad 
been  the  law  from  the  beginning.  In  Allen  v.  Allen. ^  the 
court  said  that  ^'although  the  ablest  courts  in  the  laii'i  lind 
great  difficulty  in  determining  what  the  law  is,  every  one  is 
conclusively  presumed  to  know  the  law.'* 

Whether  that  rule  is  applicable  in  the  United  States  pre- 
sents an  interesting  subject.  In  England  they  had  one  court 
of  supreme  authority,  making  the  rule  somewhat  easier  of 
application  than  it  wonld  be  in  the  United  States  where  we 
started  with  thirteen  states  and  now  have  forty-six,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  have  a  federal  Supreme  Conrt  whose  ml- 
ings  are  snpreme  in  a  certain  class  of  questions.  Not  only 
that,  but  these  different  state  courts  in  a  way  concern  all  of 
us,  since,  while  the  states  are  sovereii^,  and  separate  juris- 
dietions,  yet  they  are  political  divisions  of  one  greater 
common  country  where  people  are  doing  business  with  each 
other  across  all  state  lines  and  bringing  themselves  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  laws  of  the  different  states,  and  become  in- 
terested in  the  courts  and  decisions  of  the  courts  of  all  the 
states  as  if  we  were  real]}  citizens  of  each  of  those  states. 
The  difficulties,  then,  in  this  country  resuiting  from  over- 
ruled decisions  are  forty-seven  times  what  they  were  in 
England,  assuming  tbat  our  courts  only  overrule  the  same 
ratio  of  decisions  that  are  overruled  in  England.  Therefore, 
this  question  is  a  very  much  more  serious  and  practical 
question  in  this  country  than  it  could  have  been  in  England. 

'30  Pac.  (Col.),  215,  216. 
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The  constitntional  limitations  upon  legislative  action  in 
this  conntry,  not  fonnd  in  England^  have  laid  the  fonnda- 
tion  for  the  limitations  being  placed  upon  the  courts  in 

this  country. 

Having  provided  in  the  Federal  constitution  that  no  state 
legislature  could  pass  an  act  impairing  the  obligation  of  a 
contract,  it  would  necessarily  educate  the  conscience,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  believe  that  a  contract  made  in  reliance 
upon  a  decision  of  a  court  of  last  resort  ouglit  to  secure 
some  rights  and  should  not  be  subject  to  be  stricken  down 
by  an  overruling  decision.  It  early  became  a  question  in 
the  Federal  courts  whether  the  contract  impairment  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  extends  to  decisions  also  as  well  as 
acts  of  the  legislature. 

This  question  seems  first  to  have  arisen  in  an  indefinite 
way,  in  1847,  in  a  decision  written  by  Chief  Justice  Taney 
in  the  ease  of  Bowan  v.  Bunnels,^  where  he  declared  that  a 
contract  that  had  been  made  in  reliance  upon  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  construing  stat- 
utory and  constitutional  provisions  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  when  the 
question  finally  came  before  it,  refused  to  follow,  should 
be  protected  and  enforced  notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  on  a  question 
which  was  a  local  question  of  construction  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  statutes.  The  question  came  up  again  in  the  case 
of  Ohio  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Debolt,^  wlicre  the  opinion 
was  again  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  his 
announcement,  by  reason  of  the  former  announcement  vfhich 
he  had  nuide,  was  ver^^  full  and  clear,  apj^areutly  with 
the  s^iti  f.n<'fion  of  the  entire  court — that  the  effect  of  an 
overruling  decision  upon  a  contract  would  be  the  same 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  as  the  effect  of  an 
act  of  the  legislaturo.  and  that  the  constitution  extended 
in  its  provisions  equally  to  an  overruling  decision  as  it  did 
to  an  act  of  a  legislature  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 

*  6  How.  184.  '16  How.  415. 
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tracts.  After  this  announcement  similar  announcements 
continued  to  be  made  in  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  running  along  through  a  number  of  years, 
conung  down  to  1864  when  the  case  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,^ 
went  up  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Iowa,  and 
was  decided  January  11,  1864,  after  apparently  very  elab- 
orate argument.  Hie  majority  opinion  was  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Swayne.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  dissented  in  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  opinions  he  has  written.  The  majority 
opinion  sustained  the  announcement  which  had  been  made 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  and 
elaborated  and  confirmed  the  announcement  After  that 
case  the  doctrine  continued  to  be  announced  right  along 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  way.*  In  those  different 
cases  almost  every  member  of  the  court  wrote  opinions 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  received  the  approval,  express- 
ly, ui'  substantially  all  of  them, — Chief  Justice  Waite  writ- 
ing one,  in  the  case  of  Douglas  v.  Pike  County,*  where  he 
went  extensively  into  the  question  again,  and  Justice  Field 
writing  auutlicr,  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  v.  1 'il.-lairy,'  where 
he  took  an  interest  in  elaborating  the  question  and  stated 
it  in  strong  and  vigorous  terms. 

Strange  as  it  would  seem,  this  doctrine  as  to  the  protec- 
tion extended  by  the  provision  of  the  constitution  to  con- 
tracts made  in  reliance  on  decisions  subseiquently  overruled, 
came  up,  nevertheless,  later  on  and  was  absolutely  over- 
ruled, but  only  to  be  revived  again  later.  In  the  case  of 
the  Central  Land  Company  v.  Laidley,*  the  doctrine  is 
discussed  again  and  a  majority  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Jus^ 
tice  Gray  distinguishing  the  prior  cases,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  who  had  written  perhaps,  the  most  recent  of  the 
opinions  holding  the  other  way,  dissented.  All  prior  cases 
had,  as  it  so  happened,  gone  up  from  the  lower  Federal 

M  Wall.  17.0.  Suprs.,  16  Wall.  G78;  Bd.  Comn.  V. 

"  Havemeyer  v.  Bd.  Supra.,  3  Wall.  Thayer,  4  Otto  631. 
296;  Mitchell  t.  City  of  Burlington.      •  101  U.  8.  677. 
4  Wall.  270;  County  of  Lee  v.  Rodg.        MOn  V.  S.  278. 
6r8,  7  Wall.  181;  City  of  Chicago  'ISS  U.  S.  103. 
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courts  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  whereas  tliis 
particular  case  was  attempted  to  be  brought  up  on  error 
from  a  state  supreme  court  which  must  involve  a  Federal 
question  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  a  hearing.  While  it  was 
very  strongly  and  clearly  stated,  from  time  to  time,  and 
repeatedly  in  the  prior  opiuioTis,  that  they  were  based  on 
Federal  questions  and  that  the  overruling  decision  was  an 
impairment  of  contract  ])ased  on  a  prior  decision  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  yet,  in  those  same  opin- 
ions, the  question  was  also  discussed  on  general  principles 
of  justice,  and  the  court  took  advantage  of  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Central  Land  Company  Laidley,  to  say  that  all 
those  prior  decisions  were  based  upon  principles  of  gen- 
eral law  and  not  on  a  Federal  question  and  that  they  did 
not  involve,  necessarily,  a  Federal  question  because  they 
came  up  from  a  lower  Federal  court  and  did  not  necessitate 
a  Federal  question  as  to  impairment  of  contract,  but  that 
in  this  case  of  Central  Land  Company  v.  Laidley,  the  writ 
to  a  state  supreme  court  could  not  be  sustained,  because 
there  was  no  Federal  question  involved  in  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  one  who  had  made  a  contract  in  reliance  upon 
a  decision  which  was  subsequently  overruled. 

After  tliat  announcement  the  decisions  ran  along  in  that 
line,  and  in  many  cases  until  the  case  of  City  of  Los  -cVjigeles 
V.  Los  Angeles  Water  Co,*^  That  was  a  case,  however,  that 
went  up  from  a  circuit  court  so  that  the  real  question  could 
not  be  presented,  strictly  speaking,  but  in  the  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  it  is  apparent  from  the  lan- 
guaiTf  ;ind  the  class  of  authorities  cited  that  the  mind  of 
the  court  was  chani^ing  upon  the  question;  that,  while  the 
announcement  there  could  not  be  any  more  than  dictum, 
none  of  the  Justices  there  seemed  to  care  to  take  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  since  the  question  was  not 
really  involved  in  the  record. 

This  conception  that  the  mind  of  the  court  was  changing 
is  confirmed  in  the  case  of  Muhlker  v.  New  York,  Etc.,  B. 

'177  U.  S.  558;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  736. 
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Co.^^  It  was  decided  at  the  October  term,  1904,  and  the  writ 

of  error  was  there  sued  out  upon  the  ground  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  overruling  a  prior 
decision  violated  the  fifth  aniondment  to  the  constitution 
in  that  it  impaired  the  obligations  of  a  contract  which  a 
party  had  made  relying  upon  an  earlier  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.  That  case  brought  the 
question  right  before  the  court  again,  and  an  opinion  is 
there  rendered  of  very  great  moment,  the  majority  opinion 
being  written  by  Justice  McKenna,  who  had  indicated  five 
years  before,  that  probably  the  court's  opinion  was  chang- 
ing upon  this  question,  and  this  majority  opinion  declared 
an  entire  change  and  sustained  the  writ  of  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  .  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  White  and  Peckham.  Mr«  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  states  that  not  only 
had  the  majority  opinion  reversed  a  long  line  of  decisions 
with  reference  to  the  impairment  of  contracts  by  subse- 
quent judicial  decisions,  hut  that,  in  addition,  they  had 
gone  much  farther  and  declared  that  rights  other  than  those 
ex  contractu  were  entitled  to  protection  from  overruling 
decisions  and  would  justify  writs  directed  to  the  courts 
of  last  resort  of  the  various  states,  not  mentioning  under 
what  provision  of  tlie  constitution,  but  I  presume  under 
the  due  process  pro\  ision  of  the  fourteenth  aiueiuiiiieut. 

This  qnestinii  t-aiue  uj)  a^ain  on  anotlier  writ  of  error 
in  Sauer  v.  City  of  New  York,"  from  the  same  court,  and 
while  the  writ  was  not  sustained,  yet  in  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Moody,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mulker  case  was  clearly 
reaffirmed,  indicating  that  the  court  will  sustain  a  writ 
of  error  sued  out  in  a  proper  ease  of  that  kind. 

These  two  last  cases  may  he  more  important  in  their  col- 
lateral effect  upon  a  question  not  expressly  discussed  than 
with  reference  to  the  question  expressly  considered.  They 

»197  U.  S.  5Ai.  "206  tr.  S.  636;  27  8up.  Ct  Rep. 
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hold  that  a  decision  of  a  state  court  is  a  'Maw"  within  ihe 
meaning  of  the  word  in  section  10,  Article  1,  Constitution, 
though  it  has  been  uniformly  held  since  Swift  v.  Tyson,^* 
that  "law"  as  used  in  the  thirty-ioiirth  section,  Judiciary 
act,  1789,  inchides  some  hut  not  all  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Mr.  Justice  Field's  able  dissent  from  tliis  holding  in  Swift 
V.  Tyson,  in  Baltimore,  Etc.,  H.  Co.  v.  Baugh,^^  anticipated 
and  supported  in  Hare  on  Constitutional  Law,  now  derives 
support  from  the  Mulker  case. 

That  outlines  the  course  of  the  Snpreme  Court  briefly 
upon  this  question  and  we  find  that,  for  a  great  many  years, 
according  to  its  holding  in  Central  Land  Co.  v.  Laidley  and 
other  cases  the  Supreme  Conrt  was  protecting  rights  inher- 
ing in  contract  from  the  effect  of  overrofing  decisions,  on 
general  prindples  of  law,  not  related  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitntion.  That  being  the  case,  we  have  eminent 
anthority  in  a  long  line  of  cases  to  the  effect  that  an  over- 
ruling  decision  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a  declaration  of  what  the 
law  always  was.  It  is  so,  as  to  people  who  have  not 
acquired  rights  in  reliance  upon  the  decisiun  uvcrniled,  but 
as  to  people  who  have  acquired  rights  in  reliance  upon  a 
decision  overruled,  there  is  a  long  line  of  Federal  authorities 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  entitled  to  protection.  This 
establishes  an  exception  to  the  rule  declared  in  Blackstone. 
Some  discussinns.  T  notice,  have  proceeded  upon  the  basis 
that  the  doctrine  of  protection  against  overruling  decisions 
reverses  the  principles  announced  by  Blackstone.  Such  is 
not  wholly  true,  nor  true  at  all,  except  as  to  persons  who 
have  acquired  some  vested  right  relying  on  the  decision 
rendered.  "Whether  protection  will  extend  farther  than 
rights  inhering  in  contract  is  not  clear  in  the  authorities, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  understand  why  one  right  would 
occupy  a  different  position  from  any  other  in  that  regard. 
If  a  man  were  to  build  a  structure  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  Ms  highest  court,  and  that  structure  was  prop- 

'*\^  P«t.  1.  '  149  U.  8.  371;  13  Sup.  Ct  Rep. 
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eriy  built,  it  would  be  hard  to  understand  why  he  should 
not  be  entitled  to  as  mn<^  protection  in  regard  to  negligent 
construction,  as  a  party  who  had  acquired  some  right,  in 
reliance  upon  a  decision  inhering  in  contract.  Mr.  Justice 
Miller,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  of  Gelpcke 
Dubuque,  maintains  that  very  clearly,  and  argued  against 
the  majority  opinion  because  it  extended  the  doctrine  only 
to  rights  ex  contractu^  contending  there  was  no  reason  or 
policy,  why,  if  a  right  inherent  in  contract  was  entitled  to 
protection,  any  other  right  should  not  be  entitled  to  the 
same  protection. 

Going  now,  into  the  state  courts,  there  are  several  where 
protection  is  given  against  overrnlinL^  d(>cisions,  and  these 
courts  protect  rights  whether  inhering  m  contract  or  not.'* 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  overruled  a  decision  con- 
struing language  in  a  will,  as  to  whether  it  created  a  life 
estate  or  fee  simple  absolute,  and  tliey  protected  purchasers 
relying  on  the  decision  overruled.  In  Alabama  they  have 
applied  it  to  the  power  of  a  married  woman  to  execute  a 
mortgage.  In  North  Carolina  they  applied  it  to  the  right 
of  defense  in  criminal  cases  declaring  that  a  man  ihad  a 
right  to  defend  according  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  time  the  alleged  crime  was  committed  and  that  while 
the  overruling  decision  would  be  applicable  as  to  all  crimes 
committed  after  the  decision  was  made,  it  would  not  be 
applicable  as  to  crimes  committed  intervening  between  its 
announcement  and  the  announcement  of  the  prior  dedsion. 
I  happen  to  know  of  an  interesting  application  of  this  doc- 
trine by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  criia- 


"  state  V.  Comptoir  Nr-.t'l  D'Es- 
compte  De  Paris,  51  La.  Ann.  1,  26 
So.  91;  Vt.  Etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Vt  Cent. 
R.  Co.,  63  Vt.  1,  21  Atl.  262,  10  L.  U. 
A.  562;  Farrier  v.  N.  £.  Mtge.  Sec. 
Co.,  93  Ala.  176,  9  So.  533:  Jones  v. 
Woodstock  Iron  Co.,  05  Ala.  .551.  10 
So.  635;  Haskett  v.  Maxey,  134  lud. 
182.  33  N.  B.  868;  Center  Bcbool 
Twp.  V.  Bd.  School  Comrs.,  150  Tnd. 
168,  49  N.  £.  961;  Smith  v.  County 
of  Clark,  64  Mo.  58;  St.  Lw  Etc.,  R. 
Co.  T.  Fowler.  142  Mo.  670;  44  S.  W. 


771:  Harmon  V.  Auditor,  12?,  111.  122, 
13  N.  E.  161;  Wballey  v.  GaUard,  21 
S.  C.  660,  Yasoo,  Etc..  R.  Co.  v. 
Adams.  81  Miss,  no,  ?,1  So.  937;  Hall 
V.  Wells,  54  Miss.  2Sd;  Bradley-Cour- 
rler  Co.  t.  Lall,  10  M!bc.  366,  SI 
N.  Y.  Supp.  120:  TliH  v.  rtrov.n,  144 
N.  C.  177,  56  S.  E.  693;  State  v. 
Bell.  136  N.  C.  674.  49  8.  B.  168; 
noorge  W,  Sheppird.  2  Land  Dec. 
154:  !)  Columbia  Law  Rev.  230;  22 
Harvard  Law  Rev.  184;  88  Nat'l 
Corp.  Rep.  862. 
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inal  cases  from  the  section  of  tbe  cotuitry  from  which  I 
came.  It  became  a  question  there  whether  the  treaty  with 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  allowed  the  selling  of  liqnor  on  that 
reservation.  A  case  involving  that  went  to  the  Court  of 

Appeals  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  and  that  court  held  that  liquor 
could  be  sold  there  and,  under  that  decision,  a  great  many 
men  took  out  licenses  over  that  rcbervation  and  engaged  in 
business  i)ending  the  review  of  tlie  case  before  tiie  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  holding  that 
there  had  been  no  right  to  sell  liquor  on  the  reservation  at 
all,"  After  that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Attor- 
ney General  instructed  the  United  States  attorney  in  Idaho 
not  to  prosecute  the  men  who  had  taken  out  their  licenses 
after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  who  ceased 
husiness  there  after  the  announcement  of  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  shows  that  !ha 
justice  of  this  principle  influences  lawyers  generally  in  their 
action. 

City  of  Corvallis  v.  Stock,^*'  protects  a  lawyer  or,  rather, 
his  client  in  the  procedure  whicli  the  lawyer  had  taken  rely- 
ing ujjon  a  decision  which  the  court  afterwards  overruled, 
the  })rocedure  having  been  entered  upon  before  the  overrul- 
ing of  the  decision.  This  question  came  up  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia  m  Harbert  v.  Monongahela 
River  R.  Co.*^  and  Falconer  v.  Simmons,^ ^  where  though 
they  refused  to  approve  the  Oregon  ease,  yet  they  protected 
the  lawyer  hy  sustaining  the  procedure  which  he  adopted 
although  apparently  disapproving  it.  They  theoretically 
condemned  hut  practically  adopted  the  Oregon  rule.  This 
rule  has  heen  applied  in  questions  of  procedure  and  in  ques- 
tions of  criminal  law  and  in  questions  of  property  rights 
generally,  as  well  as  questions  of  contract.  The  overruling 
decisions  in  this  country  makes  the  question  one  of  great 
moment. 

"  Dick  V.  U.  S..  208  U.  8.  340.  28       "  AO  S.  E.  377. 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  399.  "  41  S.  B.  193. 

*12  Ore.  391;  7  Pac.  624. 
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There  is  quite  a  temptation  for  a  state  supreme  court, 
since  tbe  doctrine  is  extended  to  them  by  the  Federal  courts 
to  now  adopt  the  principle  as  a  general  principle  of  law  as 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  There 
'  is  one  decision,  couched  in  some  such  sentiment  as  that, 
written  hj  Chief  Justice  Byan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin,  in  Drake  v.  Doyle, where  an  individual  bad 
/  made  a  contract  in  reliance  upon  some  decision  of  the 
/  United  States  Sujireme  Court  which  was  afterwards  over- 
ruled. Chief  Justice  Ryan  referring  to  the  case  of  (Jolpcke 
V.  Dubuque,  declared  that  if  the  doctrine  which  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  had  l)een  extending  to  overruling  decisions 
of  the  state  supreme  courts  was  correct,  it  would  certainly 
be  very  proper  for  the  state  supreme  courts  to  extend  the 
same  protection  to  individuals  who  were  suffering  from 
overruling  decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

What  the  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  these  principles 
would  be  becomes  an  interesting  question.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  diminish  litigation.  The  main  objection  to  over- 
ruling erroneous  decisions  has  been  that  it  would  unsettle 
titles.  Would  not  the  new  rule  afford  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  admitted  errors  in  the  law  without  danger!  The 
application  of  the  rule  will  cause  increased  interest  in  the 
publication  of  decisions  and  raise  important  questions  as 
to  the  date  they  become  effective — as  to  whicli  some  regu- 
lation might  be  necessary.  It  miglit  tend  toward  brevity 
and  the  elimination  of  d'n  ium  from  opuiious. 

There  is  anotlier  application  of  this  doctrine.  Even  if 
a  court  should  refuse  to  ])rotect  riglits  ac(]uired  under 
decisions  thnt  are  overruled,  as  a  general  })roposition  of  law, 
the  same  court  might  not  refuse  to  dismiss  a  case  brought 
to  attack  those  rights  in  a  case  exclusively  of  equitable 
cognizance.  Especially  might  they  refuse  relief  in  a  court 
of  equity,  to  a  litigant  of  a  speculative  character,  one  who 
acquired  his  rights  for  the  purpose  of  litigation,  after  the 
overruling  decision  was  rendered,  with  full  knowledge  that 


**40  Wis.  176. 
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ills  antagonist  whom  he  attacks  had  made  his  investment 
or  incarred  his  liabilities  in  reliance  upon  the  overruled 
decision.  A  court  of  equity  might  well  protect  one  who  has 
acquired  rights  relying  upon  the  overruled  decision  as 
against  one  who  did  not  acquire  his  rights  with  which  to 
attack  him,  until  after  this  overruling  decision  was  ren- 
dered.«» 

lkwistok,  ij>aho.  Jambs  E.  .Babb. 


■See  State      CompColr.  61  La. 

Ann.  1,  and  Vt.  &  Can.  R.  Co.  v.  Vt. 
Cent  R.  Co.,  63  Vt  1.  Since  the 
above  was  written  an  interesting 
article  on  the  subject  has  been  pu\h 
llshed  in  the  Illinois  Law  RetHeto 
<Oct.-Dec.,  1909).  See  also  Herron 
V.  CaaUnsB  Co.,  92  N.  B.  666  Ind.. 


as  to  tbe  time  after  the  rendition 

of  an  opinion  that  it  must  and  may 
be  relied  on  and  the  necessity  of 
publication  and  the  eHeet  of  a  petl- 
tlon  for  rehearing.  This  case  is 
Justly  criticised  In  71  Cent  U  J, 
360. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS  AND  NOTEa 

OuB  Contributors. — Edwin  M.  Borchard,  of  the  New  York 
bar,  the  author  of  i]  i  article,  "The  Legal  Evolution  of  Peace,"  is 
a  pradnnte  of  Columbia  Odllme.  where  His  post-graduate  work  in 
International  Law  wa.^  also  done.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  ex- 
pert in  International  Law  to  the  American  Agency  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Coast  fisheries  ArfoitTation  at  The  Hague.  Kr.  Borch- 
ard  is  now  the  Law  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  He  is  the  American  editor  of  the  Bibliography 
of  I-ffinl  Science,  ptibliphod  at  Borlin,  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Comparativf  Law  bulletin,  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
His  Critical  Surveys  u[  Foreign  Legal  Literature  are  soon  to  be 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Borcbard  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  American  and  foreign  legal  periodicals. 
The  article  printed  in  this  number  is  a  revision  of  an  address  de- 
livered in  Baltimore,  May  3,  1911,  at  the  Third  National  Peace 
Congress. 


Ali.ki  t  II.  Walker,  whose  article  in  this  number  upon  the 
opinions  ot  Chief  JiL«tice  White  in  the  iSlierman  Law  ca-'^es.  is  a 
law  author  and  law  lecturer,  whose  officejs  are  in  New  York  City, 
but  whose  practice  has  extended  into  most  of  the  states  of  t£e 
Union,  including  Maine,  California,  Minnesota  and  .Vlabama, 
and  \vhrt«o  law  books  are  tin  1-  works  on  the  topics  which 

ihcv  in  jit.  TTo  was  a  law  lecturer  in  Cornell  University  from 
18.S9  to  190r».  nnd  has  been  a  law  lecturer  in  the  I^nivcrsity  of 
Michigan  ever  since  1896.  His  first  law  book  was  Walker  on 
Patents,  which  has  been  the  standard  work  on  that  mbiect  in  the 
United  States  since  1883,  and  his  last  law  book  is  Walk*  r'>  TTis- 
tory  of  the  Shormnn  Law,  which  was  published  in  1910.  and  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  that  -uImi  ct.  Tic 
has  also,  during  more  than  thirty  years,  been  a  platform  orator 
on  many  tr»pics,  political,  scientific  and  historical. 


Jamks  E.  Babb,  the  author  of  "The  Effect  of  an  Overruling 
Opinion,"  is  a  practitioner  in  Lewistown,  Idaho,  where  he  has 
lived  >in(  e  1892,  and  before  this  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
}>ar  of  diicneo.  Til.,  for  eight  years.  Tic  is  a  frradunto  <>f  the 
Nori 1 1  western  University  Law  S<'hool.  lias  l>o('n  president  of  the 
Idaho  State  Bar  Association  and  a  member  of  the  general  council 
of  the  American  Bar  Assodation.  He  is  a^  frequent  contributor 
to  journals  of  law,  political  science  and  jurisprudence. 
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The  American  Bar  As>^u(  iation. — The  ihirty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  was  opened  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  August  29,  and  extended  over  four  days.  The  notable 
events  were  the  addresses  of  Pn'.<i(l(  rit  Taft,  ric-ident  Farrar 
of  the  association,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Ilornblower  of  tlie  New  York 
Bar,  the  cndor«oinent  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  report  of  the 
special  comniiuee  on  Delay  and  Unnecessary  Cost  in  Litigation, 
and  the  approval  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  a  resolution 
against  the  judicial  recall.  President  Taft  spoke  strongly  in 
favor  of  law  reform,  of  higher  salaries  for  the  judges,  and  sug- 
gested tliat  the  new  Conrt  of  Commerce  micclit  1)  •  made  a  final 
court  of  appeal  in  patent  ca.-r?.  The  president  uf  tlie  association, 
Edward  II.  Farrar,  of  New  Orleans,  denounced  in  vigorous  terms 
the  recall  of  judges  by  popular  vote,  and  the  idea  of  a  federal 
commission  to  fix  prices  of  merchandise.  He  favored  the  limit- 
ing of  the  capital  stock  of  national  bank.-  and  the  prohibition  of 
consolidation  of  such  banks  or  of  their  control  by  any  corporntion. 
He  reviewed  the  corporation  laws  of  the  various  states,  and  con»- 
tended  that  the  people  themselves  are  respon><ible  for  the  condi- 
tions of  which  they  now  complain. 

"To  ray  mind/'  he  said,  "the  most  vicious  of  all  the  provisions 
in  the  statutes  above  enumerated  is  that  authorizing  one  corpora-  • 
tion  to  own  and  vote  stock  in  another.  This  ])rovi^ion  is  the  moth- 
er of  the  holding;  company  and  the  tra^t.  Tt  provides  a  method  for 
combining  under  one  management  and  control  coi"porations  from 
one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other.  Concerted  action  among  the 
states  will  end  all  the  trouble.  If  every  state  in  the  Union  will 
pnrpe  its  corjioration  laws  of  all  objecticnable  featnros.  then  the 
breeding  pl?ices  of  industrial  mon.strositie.^^  are  destroyed." 

Mr.  Hornblowcr's  address  was  devoted  to  the  Sherman  law.  He 
argued  that  the  statute  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  literally 
and  strictly  applied.  To  so  apply  it  would  produce  chaos  in  the 
business  world.  The  statute  must  be  applied  not  according  to 
its  language,  but  according  to  its  reasonable  meaning  or  el.«e  it? 
becoma*!  the  instmment  of  in  jn-tiee  and  of  min  to  the  mercantile 
community.  He  approved  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  recent  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases;  but  did  not  like 
the  criminal  features  of  the  Sherman  Law.  "Public  opinion," 
he  paid,  "appears  now  to  be  clamoring  for  victims.  It  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  damages  or  injunctions  or  po^siihle  rrooiverships.  Imt 
punishment  of  individuals  is  loudly  called  for.  i^rotests  are  even 
made  against  mere  pecuniary  fines.  Actual  imprisonment  of  the 
offenders  is  demanded. 

"For  myself,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  out  of  accord  with  the 
present  state  of  public  sentiment,  T  do  not  h^itate  to  say  that 
the  sweepinc:  ponnl  provisions  nf  this  law  are  unwi.sc  and  nnjn-t, 
and  .«honld  l>e  niade  more  limited  in  their  .-cope  and  much  more 
definite  and  certain.    Penal  statutes  involving  personal  punish- 
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ment  which  are  not  bailed  oo  moral  distinctions  are  wrong  in 
principle.  There  may  be  and  frec^uently  are  acts  of  moral  tuLrpi- 
tude  committed  in  the  creation  or  m  the  conduct  of  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade.   Such  acts  of  moral  turpitude,  if  properly 

defined  in  advance,  may  well  be  made  criminal.  Snch  acts  of 
moral  tiirj)itiide  are.  for  instance,  the  use  of  unfair  means  to  sup- 
press competition  and  to  crush  out  rivals,  and  agreements  with 
competitors  to  raise  prices  or  to  restrict  production.  To  make 
'restraint  of  trade'  cnminal,  irrespective  of  its  character  and  pur^ 
poses  and  irrespective  of  the  methods  pursued  to  accomplish  the 
restraint,  is  to  punish  alike  the  intentional  malefactor  and  the 
honorable  and  upright  bll^•ine^s  man  who  has  been  guilty  only  of 
a  technical  violation  of  a  prohibitory  law.  '  Stephen  S.  Gregory, 
of  the  Chicago  bar  was  elected  president  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year. 


The  Amebican  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crihi- 

NOLOOY  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  same  week  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  at  the  fame  place.  The  president.  N. 
W.  McChe<ncy.  of  the  Chicago  bar,  made  the  opening  address 
and  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dean  Kirchway  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School. 


The  Newcastle  Murder  Case  ik  England — A  Side  View. — 
In  the  civil  side  of  the  English  High  Court  one  has  an  example 
of  the  speed  and  certainty  with  which  English  justice  marches. 
The  murderer,  whose  trial  is  recorded  in  this  issue,'^  had  not  been 
apprehended  when  an  action  was  brought  by  the  widow  of  the 
victim  for  compensation  nn'^ler  the  English  statute  from  his  em- 
ployers, the  Stobswood  r\»al  Conn)any.  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. The  statement  of  facts  showed  that  Nisbet,  in  respect  of 
whose  death  the  action  was  brought,  was  a  workman  to  whom  the 
act  applied;  that  he  was  in  the  employment  of  the  respondents  at 
the  time  of  his  death  and  was  in  receipt  of  £2  15s.  a  week;  that 
hi.'^  flenth  took  place  on  March  18,  1910,  whilst  in  the  execution 
of  hia  duly  when  he  was  carrying  money  to  Rtobswood  Colliery 
on  behalf  of  the  respondents  in  a  railway  carriage  on  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway;  and  that  his  death  was  caused  by  pistol  or 
revolver  shots  fm  d  by  some  one  other  than  Nisbet  himself.  The 
Cramty  Court  judge  held  that  the  risk  undertaken  by  Nisbet  in 
carrying  a  large  .«um  of  money  was  a  risk  incidental  to  his-  em- 
ployment, and  likely  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties  when  Nisbet  was  engaged,  and  he  accordingly  made  an 
award  in  favor  of  the  applicant  for  £B00.  The  respondents 
appealed. 

^AMte,  page  641.   "A  Trial  for  Harder  In  Bagla&d." 
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On  July  13, 1911,  just  ten  days  after  the  appeal  of  the  murderer 
was  determined  in  the  English  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  the  case 
came  on  for  linal  decijiiou  iu  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  dis- 
missed the  appeal,  holding  that  the  death  arose  out  of  the  em- 
ployment of  Nisl>et,  as  required  by  the  statute,  to  render  the 
master  liable.    The  Mivster  of  Rolls  said: 

"It  is  contended  by  the  employers  that  this  wns  not  an  'arrldcnt'  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  because  It  was  an  intentional  felonious  act  which 
caused  the  death,  and  that  the  word  'accident'  negatives  the  Idea  of  ln> 
tentlon.  In  my  opinion  this  f ontt ntlon  ought  not  to  prevail.  I  think  It  v.as 
an  accident  from  the  point  oi  view  of  Nlsbet,  and  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  pistol  shot  was  deliberately  flred  at  Nisbet  or  whether 
it  v.ns  Intended  for  soniebody  els..'  aiui  not  for  Nisbet.  The  point  was  Inci- 
dentally decided  by  thia  court  In  Chullls  v.  London  and  Southwestern 
Railway.'  1505.  2  King's  Bench  155,  where  an  engine  driver  was  injured  by 
a  stone  wilfully  dropped  on  a  train  by  a  boy  on  a  bridge.  The  vrry  recent 
case  of  Anderson  V.  Balfour,'  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  is  a  direct 
deelsinn  I  II  iUe  point.  A  gamekeeper  was  attaclced  by  three  poachers  and 
wounded.  The  majority  of  the  rourt  held  that  the  gamekeeper  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  notwiihstantling  tiiat  the  act  of  the  poachers  was 
criminal  and  done  with  wilful  intention. 

"It  remains,  however,  to  consider  whf  tlier  the  a(  cidcnt  arose  not  only  'in 
the  course  of  the  emplojTnent,  as  it  clearly  did,  but  'out  of  the  employ- 
ment. This  really  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  man's  duties  and  the 
extent  to  which  those  duties  involved  him  in  special  risk.  In  the  case 
of  the  gamekeeper  above  referred  to  it  was  held,  and  I  think  rightly,  that 
hia  employn:*  lU  was  necessarily  attended  with  special  risk  of  assault 
by  poachers.  The  only  question  which  caused  dotsbt  In  ray  mind  is  whether. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  Nisbet  was  exposed  to  special  risk.  Upon 
the  whole  I  think  he  was.  A  man  who  is  known  to  be  carrying  a  bag  of 
money  Is  a  tempting  object  for  criminals  to  attack.  In  old  day.s,  when 
"highway  robberies  were  more  frecjuent,  tbia  would  not  have  btun  doubted. 
The  case  of  "Andrew  v.  Fallsworth  Industrial  Society**  (1904,  2  K.  B.  32)  is 
an  Important  authority  on  this  point.  Any  man  may  be  stiurU  by  light- 
ning, and  in  many  circumstances  this  would  not  entitle  him  to  compensa- 
tion. If,  however,  the  nature  of  his  employment  exposes  him  to  more  than 
the  ordinary  normal  risk,  the  extra  danger  to  which  the  man  is  exposed 
U  somethitig  arli>ing  out  of  his  employment.  Thus  a  workman  who  was 
killed  by  lightning  while  working  on  a  high  scaffolding  was  held  to  liave 
met  his  death  by  an  accident  arising  out  of,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of, 
his  employment.  The  learned  county  court  Judge  has  found  that  the  fact 
that  Nisbet  carried  the  money  in  the  bag  was  the  reason  wny  the  robbery 
and  the  murder  were  committed,  and  that  this  was  a  risk  incidental  to  the 
employment  of  a  man  to  carry  money  about,  and  that  it  has  been  so  from 
the  earliest  times.  In  my  opinion  the  learned  county  court  Judge  was 
justified  in  that  finding." 

And  Lord  Justice  Kennedy,  concurring,  said: 
"The  murder  of  the  deceased  cashier  undoubtedly  happened  In  the  course 
of  his  employment.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  also  arose  out  of  his  employ- 
ment As  cashier  he  was  habitually  entrusted  with  the  personal  duty 
of  traveling  to  and  fro  with  large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  hIa 
employer's  workmen.  Thereby  he  became  specially  oubjected  to  the  risk 
which  cansed  his  death — the  risk  of  personal  violence  infllctea  upon  him 
In  order  to  rob  him  of  that  money.  ...  An  historian  wlio  desrrlhed 
the  end  of  Rlzzlo  by  saying  that  he  met  with  a  fatal  accident  in  Holyrood 
Palace  would  fairly,  I  suppose,  be  charged  with  a  misleadinK  statement 
Of  fact  Nor  does  St  much  help  the  respondents  that  Lord  Coke  has  said 
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In  the  passage  referred  to  by  the  learned  county  court  judge  (I  am  not 
quoting  the  exact  words)  that  equity  would  extend  indulgence  to  the  non- 
production  of  documents,  otherwise  necessary,  if  the  non-production  was 
due  to  the  robbery  of  them,  and  therefore  to  be  excused  as  accidental. 
But  whilst  the  description  oC  death  by  murderous  violence  as  an  "accident" 
cannot  honestly  be  said  to  accord  with  the  common  understanding  of  the 
word,  wherein  Is  implied  a  negation  of  wilfulnts  r.nd  intention,  I  coni  eive 
it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  the  nar- 
rower to  the  wider  sense  of  which  It  Is  Inherently  and  etymologlcally 
capable,  that  is,  "any  unforf^^ten  and  untoward  r\ent  produfine:  personal 
harm,"  than  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  this  section  a  class  of 
injury  which  It  is  quite  uareasonable  to  suppose  that  tbe  Legislatura  did 
not  Intend  to  Include  vlthln  lt.**a 


Monopoly — Contracts  to  Sell  at  Fixed  Prices. — A  very 
important  decision  and  one  Ouit  is  receiving  much  criticism 
among  the  mercantile  community,  i.s  that  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  recent  case  of  Dr.  Miles  Medical 
Co,  V.  John  D.  Park  Co.^*  The  plaintiff  manufaettired  propri* 
etary  medicines  which  it  sold  only  under  an  extensive  system  of 
coi'tract.s  with  \v]iii](-;il<'  and  retail  <]niggi.«t.«.  The  wholesalers, 
under  contracts  whicli  purported  to  make  them  agents,  asrrced 
to  resell  only  to  designated  retailers  at  ti.xed  prices.  The  desig- 
nated retailers  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  prices  set  by  the 
plaintiff.  The  Supreme  CSourt  of  the  United  States  holds  that  this 
system  of  contracts  is  invalid  as  in  restraint  of  trade. 

It  is  v.ell  .-(.ttlcd  that  contract^  between  compctin^r  dealers  fixing 
prices  are  in  retraint  of  trade  and  invalid  and  the  only  <iuestion 
here  was,  was  the  system  of  eoulrucl^s  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  many  competing  dealers,  which  quite  as  effectively  re- 
stricted competition  between  the  dealers,  any  belter  or  any  more 
legal?  Su(  li  contracts  had  been  already  described  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lurton.  wliile  a  circuit  jnHfre,  as  follow*: 

"The  contracting  wholesalers  or  Jobbers  covenant  that  they  will  sell  to 
no  one  who  does  not  come  with  complainant's  license  to  buy,  and  that  they 
will  not  sell  belo'.v  a  tnfniTiuini  price  (!i(tateil  liy  coniplciiiij'.nt.  Xext,  all 
competition  between  retailers  is  destroyed,  for  each  such  retailer  can 
obtain  hts  supply  only  by  signing  one  of  the  uniform  contracts  prepared  for 
'  r  '!.  IS,  whereby  he  covenants  not  to  sell  to  anyone  who  proposes  to  sell 
again  unless  the  buyer  is  authorized  in  writing  by  the  complainant,  and  not 
to  sell  at  less  than  a  standftrd  price  named  In  the  agreement.  Thus  all 
room  for  ( onip*  !  Ition  between  retailers,  who  supply  the  public,  is  rnado 
impossible.  If  these  contracts  leave  any  room  at  any  point  of  the  line  for 
the  usual  play  of  competition  between  the  dealers  In  the  product  marketed 
liy  coinplainiint.  It  is  not  discovora1;lo.  Thus  a  combination  between  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesalers,  and  the  retailers,  to  maintain  prices  and 
stifle  competition,  has  been  brought  abont"* 

Ti]e  fii'^l  <  ')iilention  made  by  the  phiintitTs  was  that  tlie  article 
in  question  was  a  proprietary  medicine  made  under  a  secret 

i<a  Nishet  ▼*  Rayne,  K.  B.,  Div.  689      "  31  S.  C.  Rep.  376. 
(IdlO).  "  John  D.  Park  Sons  t.  Uartman, 

153  Fed.  24. 
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formula,  but  thb  was  swept  aside  with  little  attention,  the  court 
rilling  tnnt  n  restraint  of  trade  wliich  would  be  unliuvful  ;!s  to 
other  manufactured  articles  cannot  be  justified  because  tiic  article 
in  question  is  a  proprietary  medicine  made  under  a  secret  formula. 
Mr.  Justice  Hughen,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  then  proceeds  to 
state  tlie  broad  ground  for  the  court's  position^  viz.,  that  the  law 
Ionic 5:  with  disfavor  upon  any  restraint  upon  the  alienation  of 
prof)crty,  saying: 

"The  basis  of  the  argiunent  appears  to  be  that,  as  the  manufacturer 
may  make  and  sen.  or  not,  as  be  chooses,  he  may  affix  conditions  as  to  the 

use  of  the  article  or  as  to  the  prices  at  which  purchasers  may  dispose 
Of  it.  The  propriety  of  the  restraint  is  sought  to  be  derived  from 
the  liberty  of  the  producer.  But  because  a  manufacturer  Is  not  bound 
to  make  or  soil,  It  does  not  follow  in  case  of  sales  actually  made  he 
may  impose  upon  purchasers  every  sort  of  restriction.  Thus,  a  gen* 
oral  restraint  upon  alienation  Is  ordinarily  Invalid.  The  rl^ht  of 
alienation  ia  one  of  the  cssentinl  incidents  of  a  right  of  general  prop- 
erty in  movables,  and  restraints  upon  alienation  have  been  generally  re- 
garded as  obnoxious  to  public  policy,  which  is  best  subserved  by  great 
freedom  of  traffic  In  Piirh  'hini;-  ng  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  G»  neral  re- 
straint in  the  alienation  of  articles,  things,  chattels,  except  when  a  very 
special  kind  of  property  la  Involved,  such  as  a  slave  or  an  heirloom,  have 
been  generally  held  void.  *If  a  man,'  Bays  Lord  CoUe,  in  2  Col<e  on  Little- 
ton, S  360,  'be  possessed  ...  of  a  horse  or  of  any  other  chattel,  real 
or  personal,  and  give  or  sell  bis  whole  interest  or  property  therein,  upon 
condition  that  the  donee  or  vendee  shall  not  alien  the  same,  the  same  is 
void,  because  the  whole  interest  and  property  is  out  of  him,  so  as  he  bath 
no  possibility  of  a  reverter;  and  It  Is  i^nst  trade  and  traffic  and  bai^ 
gaining  and  contracting  betwe«i  man  and  man.*  ** 

And  he  concludes: 

"The  complainant's  plan  falls  ^vlthln  the  principle  which  condemns  con- 
tracts of  this  class.  It,  in  effect,  creates  a  combination  for  the  prohibited 
purposes.  No  distinction  can  properly  be  made  by  reason  of  the  particular 
character  of  the  commodity  In  question.  It  is  not  entitled  to  special  privi- 
leges or  immunity.  It  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  rules  concerning 
the  freedom  of  trade  must  be  held  to  apply  to  it.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  margin  of  freedom  is  reduced  by  the  control  of  proiluctlon  make  the 
protection  of  what  remains,  In  such  a  case,  a  negligible  matter.  And  where 
commodities  have  passed  Into  the  channels  of  trade  and  are  owned  by 
dealers,  the  validity  of  agreements  to  prevmt  ( oniiu  lition  and  to  rn  itntain 
prices  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstance  whether  they  were  pro- 
duced by  several  manufacturers  or  by  one.  or  whether  they  were  previously 
owned  by  one  or  by  many.  The  complainant  having;  t^old  its  product  at 
prices  satisfactory  to  itself,  the  public  is  cntiUed  to  whatever  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  competition  in  the  subsequent  traffic." 


Unlicensed  Physician  Not  Entitlbd  to  Damages  for  Libel. 

— ^In  a  liil   (  use,  in  Washington,*'  it  was  ruled  that  one  praetieing 

as  a  physician  without  a  license,  and  having:  upon  his  office  <loor 
the  words  ''Dr.  C.  F.  T  athrop,  Ostoopnthic  Pliysicia!!."  in  viola- 
tion of  a  slalule  making  it  a  njisdeuieanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
or  imprison ineut  or  by  both,  for  a  person  to  maintain  "an  office  • 

"Lathrop       Sunberg,  113  Pac.&74. 
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or  place  of  business  with  his  or  her  name  and  the  words  .   .  . 

'Doctor*  in  public  view"  without  ha\'ing  obtained  and  filed  a 

licrn«c  as  provided  by  ]nv.\  could  not  pncce?sfully  mnintain  an 
action  of  libel  a,«:nin«t  persons  who  lie  claimed  had  charged  hirn 
in  a  newspaper  article  with  being  a  quack  and  charlat^in,  thereby 
injuring  his  business.  The  court  said  that  a  litigant  will  not 
be  permitted  to  recover  damages  because  he  has  b^n  prevented 
from  pursuing  his  business  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state. 


DtJTY  OF  HoTELKEEPER  AS  TO  Gas  Fixtithks. — The  traveling 
public  will  be  pleaded  to  hear  that  there  is  judicial  anthority  for 
making  a  hotelkeeper  keep  his  ir,n<  fixtures  safe  so  that  his  sleep- 
ing guests  shall  not  be  asphyxiated.  In  a  late  case  in  North 
Carolina,^^  the  plaintiff  stopping  at  defendant's  hotel,  in  Wash- 
ington, was  assigned  to  a  room,  and  went  to  bed  about  eleven 
o'clock.  The  hotel  was  lighted  by  gas,  and  the  plaintiff's  room 
had  a  gas  burner  with  no  stop  or  safety  pin  in  it,  so  that  the  key 
was  loose  and  could  be  tnrncd  all  the  way  around.  lie  turned 
out  the  gaa  carefully  and  discovered  that  there  was  no  stop  pin, 
and  he  then  turned  the  key  at  the  place  where  it  should  stop, 
and  he  could  smell  no  gas.  Then  he  went  to  bed.  During  the 
night  he  woke  up  almost  asphyxiated,  but  managed  to  reach  the 
door,  and  called  for  help.  A  verdict  for  damages  is  affirmed, 
the  Supreme  Court,  saying: 

"There  has  been  considerable  discussion  by  judges  and  text  writers 
as  to  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper  for  personal  Injuries  sustained  by  a 
guest,  rnses  ar'^^  tn  be  found  where  the  Innkeeper  has  bppti  held  liable 
for  assaults  by  servants,  and  cases  contra.  But  it  seems  now  to  be  well 
settled  that  In  ease  of  an  Injury  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  unsanltarF 
and  defective  corifHtlon  of  the  inn  premises  or  room  to  whlrh  a  guest  la 
assigned,  the  innkeeper  Is  liable  upon  the  same  principles  applicable  in 
otber  cases  where  persons  come  on  the  premises  at  the  invitation  of  the 
o^'npr  or  occupant  and  arc  injured  fn  consequence  of  their  dangerous  con- 
dition. The  Innkeeper  is  not  an  insurer  of  his  guests'  personal  safety,  but 
his  liability  does  extend  to  injuries  received  by  the  guests  from  hetiig 
placed  in  an  unsafe  room.  Tlils  Is  a  matter  peculiarly  within  the  inn- 
keeper's knowledge  and  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  guest.  In  that 
particular  he  is  peculiarly  within  the  innkeeper's  power  and  protection. 
.  .  .  When  the  plaintiff  proved  tl>t^  unsafe  and  defective  rnndltion  of 
the  gas  fixture,  in  consequence  oi  which  gas  escaped  during  the  night  and 
injured  him.  he  made  out  a  prima  facie  case  of  negligence,  which  it  was 
defendant'^;  duty  to  answer.  .  .  .  Tt  Is  undoubtedly  true  thnt  If  the 
defect  is  an  obvious  one,  the  guest  must  use  reasonable  care  on  his  part, 
and  if  he  is  himself  negligent  and  could  have  avoided  the  injury  by  due 
care  he  cannot  recover." 


Tr-E  AS  Baggage. — A  vrry  small  ca.«C'  roquirc';  the  oxamination 
and  application  of  old  principles.  An  interesting  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  a  recent  case  in  South  Carolina.   A  man  pre- 

'  Patrick  V.  Springs,  70  EL  E.  396. 
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sented  himself  as  a  passenger  of  a  railroad  with  five  cents'  worth 
of  ice,  which  he  was  carrying  to  a  sick  friend.    The  conductor 

woiild  not  permit  him  to  take  tlio  iro  on  hoard,  hpcnn.^n  it  was 
moltins:,  he  .«aid,  and  would  wet  the  floor  of  the  car,  but  as  the 
jury  found  that  this  was  not  so,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ice 
was  contained  in  a  thick  bag,  the  railroad  company  in  the 
Supreme  Court  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  ice  was  not 
baggage.   But  the  court  ruled  otherwise,  saying:  * 

We  cannot  say  as  matter  of  law  that  a  small  piece  of  !re  carried  under 
the  circumstances  stated  is  not  personal  baggage.  But  the  ruie  of  the  de> 
fendant  company  and  the  Instmctloiui  given  to  ite  conductor  assume  tiiat  It 
may  bo  so  regarded  under  certain  circumstances.  Rule  No.  I*?  of  the 
defendant  company  for  carrying  liaekages  provided,  "Passengers  must  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  bulky  or  daageroue  packages  aboard  cars/*  and  the 
verljal  Instructions  to  conductor  were  not  to  accept  anything  like  Ice  which 
was  not  wrapped  or  boxed  so  as  to  prevent  melting  or  leaking  over  the 
floor.  Hence  the  rules  of  the  company  did  not  prevent  the  acceptance  as 
bagmo  of  a  small  piece  of  Ice  wrapped  so  as  not  to,  leak  over  the  floor."* 


Powers  of  School  I^oard?; — Edi  cation'  Tnci-udes  I^odily 
Health. — In  a  Minnesota  ra.'^c.  the  financial  authorities  of  a 
city  objected  to  paying  a  woman,  a  graduate  nurse,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis,  to  inspect 
the  physical  condition  oif  the  pupils  at  the  public  schools,  and 
she  had  to  obtain  a  mandnmn?  acrainst  the  city  comptroller.  In 
pjrantin^'  it  (he  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  to  the  city  officials 
that  "education  of  a  child  means  much  more  than  merely^  com- 
municating to  it  the  contents  of  text-books.  But,  even  if  the 
term  were  to  be  so  limited,  some  discretion  must  be  used  by  the 
t('ac'h(T  in  determining  the  amount  of  study  each  child  is  capable 
of.  The  f)hysi('al  and  mental  power?  of  the  individual  are  so 
interdependent  tliat  no  sN'stem  of  education,  although  de^iuned 
solely  to  develop  mentality,  would  be  complete  which  ignored 
bodily  health.  And  this  "^is  peculiarly  true  of  children  whoee 
immaturity  renders  their  mental  efForte  lai^ly  dependent  upon 
physical  conditions.  It  seems  that  the  Fchonl  authorities  and 
teachers  coming  dirertly  in  contact  with  the  children  should 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  each  child's  physical  condition, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  child,  for  the  protection  of  the 
other  children  with  reference  to  communicable  diseases  and  con- 
ditions, and  to  permit  an  intellij^nt  grading  of  the  pupils.^ 


A  House  Not  Patentable. — A  peculiar  question  under  the 
patent  laws  hn^  recently  hern  pre-:en<f>d  in  the  Federal  eourf?:  of 
California.^"  The  comj)lainant  claimed  a  patent  for  **an  apart- 
ment house  and  disappearing  bed."  The  essential  features  of  the 
invention  are  the  construction  of  adjacent  rooms  in  an  apartment 

"McTntosh  V.  R.  Co..  69  S.  E.  160.  "Am.  Dlsappenrlnp-  Tl^d  CO,  V. 
"State  V.  Brown.  128  N.  W.  2W.     Arnealsteen,  182  Fed.  324. 
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house  in  such  a  way  that  in  one  of  the  rooms,  by  the  use  of  a 
double  floor,  a  recess  is  created,  into  which  a  bed  fiimi  l]io  adjoin- 
ing room  may  be  stowed  when  not  in  use,  liiereby  closing  the 
opening  between  the  rooms  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  bed.  In  holding  the  olaim  not  patentable,  t^ 
court  says: 

"Patents  may  be  obtained  for  any  new  and  useful  art,  miuhine,  manri* 
taclure,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  auy  new  and  useful  improvement. 
It  Is  elBlmed  that  the  InTenUon  In  the  present  ease  eoaea  within  the  tenn 
'manufaclurc'  when  that  torra  is  given  the  liberal  construction  which 
accords  with  the  genius  and  purpose  of  the  patent  laws.  But  it  clearly 
would  be  an  undue  expansion  of  the  word  'manafacture'  to  hold  that  It  In- 
eludes  the  ( nnf^truction  of  a  house,  or  of  any  room  or  recess  in  a  house. 
As  used  in  the  patent  laws,  manufactures  comprise  articles  or  implements 
made  by  human  Af^ency  from  raw  or  prepared  materials.  It  would  he  a 
g:ro?R  misuse  of  tlie  unrd  to  say  that  a  house,  or  a  room  In  a  house,  Is 
manufactured.  While  many  devices  and  many  novel  combinations  of  ma- 
terials used  In  the  construction  of  houses  are  within  the  protection  of 
the  patent  laws,  it  has  never  lieen  held,  so  far  as  v.e  are  advised,  that  any 
particular  form  of  construction  of  a  room  in  a  bouse,  or  of  .a  recess  in  a 
room,  la  patentable,  whether  coDsldered  by  itaelf  or  taken  in  comblnatloii 
with  any  conceivable  use  to  which  It  may  be  put" 

In  Jacobs     Baker,  the  Court  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  jail 

cannot  bo  considered  a  machine  or  a  manufacturo  or  a  composi- 
tion of  innlt'^r  witlnn  tlio  monnin^:;  of  tho  patent  'jpt.^^  In  Cripr  v, 
Inno'!.''^  ilio  patent  was  for  a  sarcophagus  nionuniout,  cnii.-trvictcd 
of  four  jiarts.  Answering  the  contention  tiiat  t)ie  patent  was 
invniid,  becanfic  it  related  to  a  monument,  which  was  not  a 
*'manufactun  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  patent  law,  the  court 
paid:  "We  think  this  contention  is  not  well  founded.  A  monu- 
mrnt  i?  inninifactured,  and  in  onr  opinion  is  a  'niannfncture.'  and 
not — us  vu}ied  by  the  defendant* — a  species  of  architecture.  It 
comes  williin  the  dictionary  delinition  of  the  former  term,  aud  if 
we  go  beyond  that,  and  look  at  trade  nsai^,  we  find  in  the  present 
record  the  defendants'  own  witnesses  describin^j  themselves  as 
monnrrif^nt  'manufacturers/  and  speaking  of  'manufacturing' 
monuments." 

Xnsubance  Policy — ^Fatlttre  of  Company  to  Make  Loan — 

SunsiDTAnv  PnoMi'^r:.-  Tlio  di-1inctinn  Ijetwoon  a  promiso  winrh 
pope  to  tlie  root  of  the  agreement  htuI  who.se  breach  oi'-.title-  the 
other  party  to  rescind  and  a  proniis-e  which  is  merely  subsidiary 
and  who?e  breach  dves  no  such  right  is  illa«tratcd  in  a  recent 
case  in  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals."  In  thif*  case  there  was  a 
provision  in  a  life  insurance  policy  giving  "the  insured  the  ri^ht 
tn  borrow^  money  from  the  inenrer  on  the  c^^cnrity  of  the  poHcy 
in  progres,«ive  sums  as  the  pr^licy  riL^ed.  Tlii-  the  court  held  was 
not  an  indivisible  part  of  tlie  contract,  but  created  a  subsidiary 
or  collateral  contract,  a  breach  of  which  can  be  compensated  in 


"  See  Fond  du  Lac  Co.  V.  May»  137       •'170  Fed.  324. 
U.  a  896.  "Lewis  v.  Ins.  Co.,  181  Fed.  433. 
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damages;  and  such  a  breach  by  the  insurer  was  not  a  repudiation 
'    of  the  contract  for  insurance,  which  would  tiilitli!  the  insured  to 
rescind  and  recover  the  premiums  paid.    Said  the  court: 

"The  plaintiff  had  no  lisht  to  throw  up  the  poll<^7  and  sue  for  the 
premiumB  simply  because  the  company  fallrd  to  honor,  offhand,  the  addl- 
tiooal  loan  required  of  them.  The  refusal,  under  the  circumatances,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  evinced  an  intent  not  to  be  found  by  or  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  contrart,  If  that  Is  the  crltpiion.  Indeerl,  ft  a  question 
whether,  rightly  considered,  there  was  a  refusal  at  all;  the  plaintiff  not 
having  given  time  for  It  And  much  leea  can  ft  he  said  that  the  company 
having  broken  one  part  of  thf  "ontract.  there  was  no  assurance  that  they 
would  regard  the  rest  of  it,  wliicU  magnihes  the  breach  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  Its  real  significance.  The  faet  Is  that  'the  agreement  for  a  loan 
was  merely  subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  policy,  which  w^as  to 
insure  the  plaintiff  (or  the  benefit  of  the  party  designated;  the  right  to  a 
progressive  loan  as  the  policy  aged,  being  an  accommodation  altogether 
.  secondary  and  subordinate,  valuable,  no  doubt,  but  not  vital. 

"It  certainly  was  no  more  important  than  the  right,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  a  paid-up  policy;  and  yet  it  has  been  held.  In  numerous  cases,  that 
the  breach  of  this  provision  does  not  entitle  the  insurer!  to  recover  the 
premiums  paid  as  upon  a  rescission.  The  same  ruling  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  refusal  to  permit  a  change  of  the  beneficiary.  And  the  fallnre 
to  return  a  part  of  the  premiimis,  as  agreed  In  the  policy.  It  Is  true  that, 
in  each  ol  these  cases,  the  action  wan  for  damages  (or  a  breach  of  the 
contract,  and  not  in  terms  for  the  premiums.  Bat  it  was  held  In  each, 
which  Is  the  significant  thing,  that  the  premiums  were  not  a  measure 
of  tlie  damages.  The  case  of  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pope"  is  also  in  point, 
the  suit  there  being  for  a  reclsslon  and  a  recovery  of  the  premiums,  on 
the  f-round  that  there  had  been  a  refusal  of  a  loan  by  the  company.  In 
violation  of  the  policy;  but  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  only  entitled 
to  damages.  It  is  true  that,  in  Key  v.  Insurance  Co.,"  the  policyholder,  on 
the  refu.'^al  of  a  loan,  was  allowed  to  rescind  and  recover  the  premiums. 
But,  as  an  inducement  to  take  out  the  policy,  there  had  been  an  express 
agreement  In  that  case  to  malce  a  loan  on  certain  personal  property,  with 
the  policy  as  collateral;  and  this  being  the  inducement  which  moved  the 
plaintiff  to  insure,  the  refusal  went  directly  to  the  consideration.  The 
case  is  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  one,  where,  as  here,  the 
agreement  (or  a  loan  Is  merely  an  iiifident;  the  opportunity  afforded  by  It 
not  being  the  moving  cause  for  lakiii};  out  the  policy.  And,  uxcept  na  so 
distinguished,  the  case  docs  not  meet  with  our  approval.  It  is  urged,  how- 
ever, that  this  court,  in  Supreme  Connftl  v.  Blaclt,**  sustained  the  right  to 
rescind  and  recover  t>aclc  the  premluuit>  where  there  has  been  a  breach  of 
the  insurance  contract.  But  the  attempt  there  was  to  cut  down  the  policy, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  by-laws,  from  ^r^.OOO  to  $2,000;  the  company  de- 
ciding that  this  was  the  highest  amount  for  wh'ch  thereafter  a  policy 
should  issue.  This*  as  was  said  of  a  similar  attempt  in  Becker  v.  Berlin 
Ben.  Sor..''  was  a  repudiation,  pure  and  simple,  there  belnpr  an  entire 
abrogation  of  the  exisiiug  poli<  y,  and  the  sulwtitution  of  another  and  very 
different  one;  the  amount  of  Insurance  being  reduced  over  one-half  from 
that  on  which  the  insured  had  l)een  paying  premium?.  GoIuk  as  this  did 
to  the  root  of  the  contract,  the  insured  was  not  obliged  to  submit,  but 
had  the  right,  as  it  was  held,  to  rescind  and  sue  for  what  he  had  paid 
on  It.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the  present  case,  where,  if  there  was  any  breach, 
it  was  merely  of  a  minor  feature." 

"68  S.  W.  S51,  24  Ky,  Law  Rep.       ••123  Fed.  630,  59  r.  C.  A.  414. 
485.  "  144  Pa.  232,  22  Atl.  6i^9,  27  Am. 

"107  Iowa.  446.  78  N.  W.  88.       8t  Rep.  824. 
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Origin  and  Meaning  op  Assumption  of  Risk. — The  earliest 
reference  to  assumption  of  risk  that  a  t^oiiiewhat  cin-son,"  examina- 
tion discloses  appears  in  the  case  of  William  v.  Taylor,'*  decided 
in  June,  1836.  The  court  said  that  the  "servant  takes  nj^u 
himself  the  risk  of  accideotB  and  injuries  from  causes  of  which 
he  has  knowledge."  The  next  reference  in  order  of  time  occurs 
in  the  leading  case  of  Priestly  v.  Fowler,'*  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  Next  in  order  comes  the  case  of  Murray  v.  South  Caro- 
lina R.  Co.,***  decided  by  the  South  Cai-olina  Court  ia  Februaiy, 
1841.  The  court  cites  no  authority  nor  does  any  appear  in  the 
argument  of  counsel  but  from  expressions  used  in  the  opinion 
it  seems  probable  that  the  court  was  cognizant  of  Priestly  v.  Fow- 
ler, Next  in  time  is  Farwell  v.  Boston,  Et€.,  R.  Co.,*^  decided 
by  the  Massachusetts  Court  in  March,  1842.  This  is  the  great 
leading  case  upon  the  subject,  and  has  been  cited  in  innumerable 
instances.  An  inspection  of  the  report  of  the  case  shows  that  the 
court  had  before  it  Priestly  v.  Fowler  and  Murray  V.  8ouUi  Caro- 
lina R.  Co.  These  ca«e«  furnish  tlie  ultimate  resort  in  a  quest  for 
the  foundation  and  true  eonception  of  tlie  doctrine  of  a.^sunuMl  risk. 
The  opinion  in  the  Farwell  ca^^e  was  written  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  who  considered  the  foundations  of  legal  liability  as  dis- 
dosed  by  analogy,  and  summed  up  his  investigation  as  follows: 

"In  applying  these  principles  to  the  present  rase.  It  appears  that  the 
plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendants  as  an  engineer,  at  the  rate  of 
wages  muBlly  imld  In  that  employment,  belnir  a  higher  rate  fhan  tfao 
plaintiff  had  before  received  as  a  machinist.  It  was  a  voluntary  under- 
taking on  his  part,  :Aith  a  full  knowledge  of  the  risks  incident  to  the 
employmeitt:  and  the  loss  was  sustained  by  means  of  an  ordinary  casualty, 
caused  by  the  nef^llpenc^  of  another  servant  of  the  company,  rnder  these 
circumstances  the  loss  vimt  be  deemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  pure  accident, 
Uhe  those  to  which  alt  men,  in  oil  empUnments,  and  at  all  times,  are  more 
or  less  rrposrd:  and  like  similar  losses  from  accidental  canses.  it  must  rest 
where  it  first  fell,  unless  the  plaintiff  has  a  remedy  against  the  person 
actually  In  default" 

The  idea  then  imparted  by  tlio  cxpreK'^ion  "a.-suniption  of  risk**" 
^is  that  the  injury  to  the  servant  was  the  result  of  pure  accident. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  "accident"  is  that  neither  party  was  at 
fault.  Accordingly  the  expression  "assumption  of  ri.<k*'  should 
not  be  used  to  mean  that  the  master  is  relieved  l>v  liability  that 
oth(?rwi.=:o  would  e^bt  The  expression  is  improperly  used  where 
it  appears  thnt  the  master  was  guilty  of  negligence. 

It  has  been  ai-sertcd  in  another  connection  that  that  which  sep^^ 
arates  the  status  expressed  by  the  term  "assomption  of  rifik"  from 
the  status  connoted  by  the  terms  "noirligence*^  and  "oontributory 
ncfrliGrencc  '  is  the  existing  standard  of  care,  the  former  expression 
meaning  that  the  conduct  of  the  parti^  was  above  the  standard 

•4  Fort  239.  *1  MoMuU.  L.  38S»  36  Am.  Dec. 

"•8  Mees.  ft  W.  1.  26S. 

«4  Met  49,  38  Am.  Dec  339. 
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and  the  lalUii  t^rms  that  their  conduct  was  below  the  standard.** 
Bearin|;  in  xoiiid  that  assumption  of  risk  means  injuTy  from  acci- 
dent without  neg^gence,  we  o£fer  a  few  words  in  support  of  that 

assertion. 

Assumption  of  ri.<k  certainly  means  tliat  tho  iruijsteris  not  liable. 
He  is  not  liable  because  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  negligence, 
the  injury  being  said  to  be  attributable  to  one  of  the  perils  that  . 
inheres  in  the  emploj^ment.  The  master  may  subject  the  servant 
to  certain  dangers  without  incurring  responsibility  for  an  injury 
which  may  result  from  the  dangerous  instnimentality.  Tho  limit 
of  the  amount  of  peril  to  which  the  master  may  subject  the  servant 
is  that  amount  which  exists  in  the  same  business  as  conducted  by 
ordinarily  prudent  masters  in  the  vicinity.  Any  danger  to  which 
the  master  subjects  the  servant  over  and  beyond  this  limit  (i.  e., 
the  existing  stiindarl  i  f  care)  imposes  responsibility  upon  the 
master  for  a  resulting  injury.  So  we  have  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  which  is  actionable  (negligence^  and  conduct  which 
is  not  actionable  (assumption  of  risk)  according  as  the  conduct  is 
below  or  aboTe  the  existmg  standard  of  care.  A  very  good  illus* 
tration  may  be  taken  from  the  use  or  nonuse  of  blocking  Ua 
guardrails  and  frogs.  In  the  State  of  I.  public  policy  as  ex- 
pressed by  judicial  decision  declares  that  railroads  need  not  block 
the  frogs  and  guaidrails  of  their  tracks,  in  the  Stat©  of  0.  public 
policy  acting  through  the  judiciary  or  legislature  has  announced 
that  blocking  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  employees,  la  othw 
word^,  the  standard  of  cnrc  which  a  railroad  company  must  exer- 
cise is  different  in  the  two  states.  Tf  then  a  switchman  gets  liis 
foot  caught  in  an  unblocked  frog  in  the  State  of  0.,  the  railroad 
company  is  guilty  of  negligence;  but  if  the  accident  occurred  in 
the  State  of  1.  the  switchman  assumed  the  risk.  Furthermore, 
before  the  public  policy  of  the  State  of  0.  declared  itself  to  be  in 
favor  of  blockino:.  the  same  condition  obtained  as  now  exists  in  the 
State  of  L,  and  what  is  now  no^jlif^cnce  was  then  conduct  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  "assumption  oi  lisk."  Therefore  what  sep- 
arates the  conduct  of  the  parties  as  described  by  the  eiqsression 
''assumption  of  risk"  from  their  conduct  as  expressed  by  the  terms 
negligence  and  contributory  nc[rli,2;oriee,  is  the  existing  standard 
of  care,  and  this  standard  is  the  concept  of  court  or  legislature 
(public  sentiment)  at  the  particuhir  tiino  of  the  injur^^ 

There  is  no  practical  difference  in  the  result  whether  we  say 
that  a  servant  is  not  entitled  to  recover  because  he  assumed  the 
risk,  or  whether  we  say  that  he  is  debarred  from  recovery  because 
of  contributory  nei]:li<]:cnce.  Tf  yon  say  "contributory  ne.frlic^encc." 
thereby  contemplatinL:  the  conduct  of  both  master  and  sen-ant 
as  being  below  the  standard  of  care,  or  say  "aasumptioa  of  risk," 
thereby  considering  neither  as  being  at  fault,  the  result  is  the 

"Law  Notes.  July,  mi. 
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flame;  you  merely  lower  the  standard  of  care  when  you  chauge 
your  phraseology  from  (ho  former  to  the  latter  mode  of  stating 
the  ciu>e.  The  idea  is  that  the  servant's  conduct  bears  such  a 
relation  to  the  iiia.=tcr's  conduct  that  there  can  be  no  recovery. 
But  there  is  no  unilonnity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  by  the  courts 
or  by  the  judges  of  the  same  court,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  thai 
there  is  so  much  confusion  and  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  terms.  There  is  a  verv  noticeable  tendencv  to  make  the 
expression  "fissumption  of  risk"  convey  the  id<  ;i  that  the  fuaster 
has  boon  remiss  but  that  the  servant  is  barred  from  recovery  be- 
cause he  knew  of  such  reuiissuess  and  took  a  chance  of  escaping 
injury.  For  example,  in  a  quite  recent  Federal  case  the  court 
said  that  since  the  servant  knew  and  appreciated  the  danger  inci- 
dent to  his  work  he  assumed  the  risk  as  a  matter  of  law  even  if 
the  danger  was  can.^^^ed  by  a  nrgligont  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
(lefcndanl.  U  is  subinitlcd  I  hat  this  use  of  the  expression  is  im- 
proper. The  terms  negligenet-  and  contributory  negligence  should 
be  used  to  denote  the  relation  between  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
in  such  a  case ;  otherwise  we  can  not  hope  to  clear  up  the  existing 
misunderstanding.  It  ha.-^  i)*  t  n  shown  above  that  the  exprr;^sir)n 
**assnniption  of  risk"  origiiially  nieanf  "accident."  Tf  it  iTiu.^t  be 
used  at  all  it  should  be  conlined  to  this  meaning.  'J'iieie  is,  how- 
ever, no  necessity  for  using  the  expression  asbuniption  of  risk. 
It  really  has  no  place  in  the  law,  and  has  served  only  to  confuse 
and  confound  counsel,  judges  and  juries,  and  bring  about  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  The  e\|>re.«^sion  iicvrr  shouM  have  i_>een  al- 
lowed to  a.<snme  its  pn  -t  ut  iiiipurtance.  'I'hc  whole  doctrine  of 
assumption  of  risk  is  supcilluons.  It  properly  means  only  that 
the  master  has  not  been  guilty  of  actionable  negligence.  Wliy 
not  say  so  then  in  simple  language  instead  of  adoptmg  technical 
terms  that  only  cause  confusion. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  expression  ns  'iLsed  in  liio 
opinions  means  sometiFnes  that  the  injury  was  due  to  no  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  niiL<ter,  but  to  pure  accident,  and  at  other 
times  that  the  servant  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  Can 
it  mean  anything  else?  It  is  believed  that  any  case  wherein  the 
doctrine  of  tissumed  risk  is  said  to  be  presented  may  }k:  altered 
in  phrn.«enlo^y  so  as  to  pliiiiiiinte  that  doetritie  and  ivr-t  the  ques- 
tions presented  therein  upon  luliillment  or  breach  of  duly.  There 
is  no  case  wherein  the  aoetrine  of  asswmption  of  risk  is  said  to 
etpply  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  terms  of  negligence  and  eon' 
ttibutonj  negligence. 

"  Tlie  fundamental  idea  of  a^snniption  of  ri^k  is  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  servant  of  the  dangrroas  instnimentality  wliieli  pro- 
duced the  injury.  He  knew  of  the  danger  and  Uiok  u  eiiance  of 
escaping  it.  These  conditions  are  equally  present  in  cases  deter- 
mined under  the  principles  of  negli^nce  and  contributory  negli- 
gence.  In  either  case  the  aetion  or  non-action  of  the  servant  oon- 
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sists  ill  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  Schleminer  y. 

Buffnlo.  Et(-..  H.  C().:*» 

"in  conduct  which  common  experience  or  tbe  special  knowledge  o(  the 
actor  sbowg  to  be  so  Ifkely  to  produce  the  reeutt  (Mnnplalned  of  under  the 

circumstances  known  to  the  actor,  that  he  is  held  answerable  for  that 
result,  although  it  was  not  certain,  intended  or  foreseen." 

In  the  Century  Digest  the  analysis  of«part  of  the  title  "Master 

and  Sen'ant"  is  os  follows: 

III.   Master's  Liability  for  Injuries  to  Servant 
(F)  Risks  Assumed  by  Senrant 
6.  Knowledge  by  Servant  of  Defect  or  Danger, 
(a)  In  General.  « 
Continuing  Work  with  Knowledge  of  Danger,  f  6^. 

The  first  paragraph  under  Uiis  section  reads  as  follows: 

**[a1  (U.  S.  1875.)   One  voluntarfly  eonCtnulng  tn  a  dangerous  occupap 

tlon,  knowing  that  Insufllclcnt  nivalis  are  provided  for  avoiding  the  dangers, 
cannot  recover  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom. — ^KeiUey  v.  Belcher  Silver 
Uln.  Co.,  FM.  Cas.  No.  7.  761  (3  Sawy.  500)." 

Anotlier  paragraph  in  the  sanic  section  i;*  as  follows: 
"[e]  (111.  1884.)    By  remaining  in  tbe  service  of  his  master  after  having 
learned  the  rfslcB  of  his  employment,  a  servant  assumes  such  risks  and 
cannot  recover  for  InJurleB  therefrom. — Chicago  ft  £«.  I.  R.  Co.  v.  Qeary, 

110  111.  383. 

The  analysis  of  another  portion  of  the  same  title  is  as  follows: 

III.   Master's  Liability  for  Injuries  to  Servant. 
(O)  Contributory  Negligence  of  Servant. 

2.  What  Cnri -tiMiff's  Contributory  Nrf^Hc^pnee  In  General. 
Continuing  Work  with  Knowledge  of  Danger,  6S4. 

The  first  paragraph  in  this  .section  is  in  tho  following:  language: 

"[a3  (U.  8.  1883.)  If  the  plainticr.  a  switchman,  injured  while  riding 
OB  a  locomotive.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  by  tbe  derailment  of  tbe 

locomotive,  due  to  (loferts  In  the  track,  knew  of  tlir  d.  ftN-ttve  track,  and 
continued  to  use  it  without  complaint,  he  contributed  to  his  injury,  and 
eannot  recoTer.— Smith     Memphis  ft  L.  R.  R.  Co.  (C.  C.)  18  Fed.  304." 

Anotlier  paragraph  in  t^eclion  t>84  is  as  follows: 
**[e]  (N.  Y.  1876.)  Where  a  servant  is  fully  aware  of  tbe  dIfBcuTtles  and 
hazards  he  is  required  or  expected  to  encounter,  and,  witliout  objection 
or  protest,  undertakes  or  continues  In  a  hazardous  occupation,  subjecting 
himself  voluntarily  to  danger  that  might  be  reasonably  expected  by  him, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  In  the  premises,  he 
should  not  be  exonerated  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  rashness  and 
negligence.— Jones  v.  Roach.  41  N.  T.  Super.  Ct.  (9  Jones  ft  S.)  248." 

Another  illustration  may  he  taken  from  volumo  live  of  tlif  Kcv 
Numhcr  Series  (Americ^ui  Digest,  1908B).  In  section  "217  of 
tbe  title  Master  and  Servant^  under  the  subheading  ''Risks  Ae* 
sumed  by  Servant/'  appears  the  following  paragraph: 

"[till  tni.  App.  1907.)  Where  a  servant  knowing  the  danger  which 
confronts  him  in  the  doing  of  a  particular  act  voluntarily  exposes  himself 


**206  U.  a  12.  27  S.  Gt  4(i7,  61U.  8.  (L.  ed.)  681. 
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to  such  danger  and  does  such  act,  he  cannot  recover. — Lumaghi  Coal  Co. 
T.  Orenard.  133  111.  App.  27." 

In  Section  234,  under  the  subheading  "Contributory  Kegli- 
gence  of  Servant,"  the  following  paragraph  appears: 

"[z]  (W.  Va.  1908.)    Where  an  employee  wilfully  enooimters  danger 

known  to  him  or  open  to  he  seen  by  him,  he  cannot  recover  for  Injuries 
caused  thereby.— Priddy  v.  Black  Betsy  Coal  A  Mining  Co..  61  S.  £2.  163." 

In  the  Decennial  IHgest  we  find  this  <iYong  proof  of  the  theoiy 
expressed  abovo.    The  analysis  of  part  of  the  title  Master  and 
Servant  is  as  follows: 
III.    Master's  Liability  for  Injuries  to  Servant. 
(F)  Risks  Assumed  by  Servant 
1213.  Dangerous  Operation s  and  Methods  of  Work. 
§213  (2).    Use  of  Machinery. 

And  turning  to  the  section  mentioned  above  we  find  the  follow- 
ing pamgrajih : 

"[cj  (111.  App.  1902.)  Where  the  servant  fails  to  use  a  stick  furnished 
htm  for  the  purpose  of  safely  cleaning  the  rollers  of  a  corn  shredder,  but 
chooees  the  more  dangerous  method  of  using  his  hand  for  that  purpose, 
he  assumes  all  the  risk  incident  to  the  increased  danger  which  he  thereby 
fneurs.— Frlnk      Potts.  lOS  III.  App.  92.** 

Turning  over  a  page  of  t]ie  aiialygis  we  find  the  lines  to  be  as 
follows: 

IIL   Master's  Lfablllty  for  Injuries  To  Servant 

(O)  Contributory  Negllf^ence  of  Servant.  " 
1237.  Dangerous  Operations  and  Methods  of  Work. 
1239.  Use  of  Machinery  or  Appliances. 

By  referring  to  section  239  we  find  the  following  digest  para- 
graph: 

"[tt]  (Mo.  1903.)    Where  a  servant  In  oiling  machinery,  accidentally 

dropped  a  funnel  in  a  crank  pit,  and  inserted  his  hand  In  the  pit  to  remove 
It,  knowing  that  the  whole  operation  must  be  performed  within  the  space 
of  three  seconds  in  order  to  avoid  Injury,  and  that  tlie  funnel  might  be 
easily  and  safely  withdrawn  hy  means  of  a  twisted  wire,  he  waa  negligent- 
Doer  V.  St.  Louis  Brewing  Aas'n,  176  Mo.  547,  75  S.  W.  600." 

The  Decennial  Digest,  .section  20.'.  vntder  tlio  ;^ubdivi.-ion 
"Assumption  of  Risk,"  contnin?  paratiraphs  embodying  the  same 
propo.«!itions  m  the  paragraphs  in  bection  231  under  "Contributory 
Noglij?once."  The  same  is  true  of  sections  218  and  230;  and 
probably  everything  of  substance  under  "Assumption  of  Risk" 
may  be  placed  under  other  headings  leaving  only  a  lot  of  mean- 
ingless  phra.ses.  (We  disclaim  any  intention  of  critici.'jinG:  ad- 
versely the  works  referred  to  abovo.  We  have  found  them  the 
most  useful  tools  available  to  an  investigator.) 

In  conclusion,  we  cite  the  case  of  Barker  v.  Lawrence  Mfg.  Co,** 
At  the  trial'  of  this  case  there  was  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 


**1U  Mass.  203.  57  N.  £,  366. 
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plaintiff  tending  to  show  that  on  a  certain  day  he  was  at  work 
about  eight  o'cloclc  in  the  morning  upon  a  machine  called  a  soap- 
ing machine,  Uaiiing  forward,  and  reaching  for  a  bolt  used  in 
opening  the  machine;  that  the  lloor  on  which  he  stood  was  wet 
and  slippery ;  that  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  into  an  opening 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  several  feet  wide  canaed  by  the  taking 
up  of  the  floDr;  that  he  was  not  informed  hy  any  one  that  the  floor 
was  to  be  taken  up.  or  that  it  was  taken  up  at  the  place  where  he 
fell;  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  .was  taken  up  at  that  place;  and 
that  the  light  was  such  at  the  place  where  he  was  at  work,  and 
the  steam  waa  so  dense,  catued  by  drawing  off  under  the  floor  the 
hot  water  from  the  soaping  madiine,  that  he  could  not  see  that 
the  floor  wa.s  np.  There  was  no  fence  or  jriiardrail  at  the  opening. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff's 
counsel  quibbled  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  jury  were  charged 
with  respect  to  assumption  of  risk.   The  court  said: 

"The  tmlMtaBce  of  the  tnatmctloii  given  as  to  the  asevmptloti  of  the 

risk  was  that  If  the  plaintiff  knew  that  the  hole  was  then  ,  or  would  have 
known  of  the  opening  in  the  exercise  of  proper  care  with  reference  to  wbat 
iras  going  on  there  ad  far  as  he  knew  It,  he  could  not  recover;  and  that  if 
he  did  act  know  of  the  opening,  and  would  not  have  known  of  it  In  the 
exercise  of  proper  care,  tbe  Jury  must  inquire  whether  the  injury  was  due 
solely  to  some  neglect  of  dnty  on  the  defendant's  part.  Whether  the  com 
properly  is  to  h('  discrihrd  in  terms  of  the  plaintiffs  nrgJipcncc,  or  of 
aatumptUm  of  the  risk^  the  plaintiff  xoas  not  injured  l>y  the  inatruction$.'* 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  defenses  of  assumption 
of  ri>k  and  contributory  noLilit^'ence  are  not  distinct  and  different 
as  ha.s  been  a.^Forlcd  in  half  u  hundred  opinionf,  and  that  they 
cannot  rest  upon  different  grounds  as  is  commonly  supposed.*' 
It  is  submitted  that  Ihe  term  "assumption  of  risk"  is  a  Mtphemism. 
The  courts  having  a  tender  regard  for  litigants  substitute  it  for 
V  the  plain  and  ugly  terms  "negligence"  and  "contributory  negli- 
gence." Instead  of  snyinj::  that  the  rna^trr  was  negligent,  it  is 
said  that  the  servant  did  n*»t  a^Miiiie  the  risk  :  and  in  place  of  say- 
ing that  the  master  was  not  negligent  or  that  the  master  wiis  negli- 
gent and  the  servant  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  the 
court  solemnly  declares  that  the  servant  assumeid  the  risk.^* 


Placks  of  Amusement  and  Sakkty  or  Patkons. — The  Bench 
ami  Bar*'  contains  an  intorcsliiig  review  of  tlie  recent  New  York 
canes  upon  the  duly  of  proprietors  of  places  of  amusement  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  patrons.  In  the  latest  one,^*  an 
agricultural  fair  association  had  among  its  attractions  a  balloon 
ascension  and  the  plaintiff,  a  spectator  while  watching  the  aecen- 

•Soe  note  IS  Am.  &  Eng.  Ann.        « Vol.  23.  p.  10. 
C.'is.  !)G0  rt  scq.  *'  Koper  V.  Ulster  Co^  Agr,  BOC. 

" Berkelet/ David^,Heit  YoACltj.     136.  App.  DIt.  97. 
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sion,  had  her  foot  caught  in  a  long  rope  banging  from  the  balloon. 

The  Foc'icty  Avas  held  linMo. 

Two  curlier  cuscs  arc  cited,  oiir-^"  where  the  pluiiitilT  was  also 
watching  a  balloon  ascension  and  was  Jmrt  by  the  falling  of  8 
pole  used  to  hold  the  balloon  in  place  while  it  was  being  inflated, 
and  the  defendant  was  held  liable.  This  differed  from  the  later 
case  in  this  that  here  the  defendant  was  giving  the  exhibition 
while  in  the  other  the  agriniltiiral  society  had  ontinired  the 
aeronaut  to  give  the  ascension  and  he  funiislied  the  ajiparatii-  and 
su|>erinlended  the  affair.  In  the  second  case  cited/'  of  an  inde- 
pendent contractor,  the  floor  of  a  platform  on  the  Iron  Pier 
at  Rockaway  Beach,  used  m  a  public  restaurant,  gave  way  and 
injured  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  was  the  lesi^ee  of  the  pier 
and  the  platform  had  been  con.«tructed  by  his  les-^ors.  But  the 
defendant  was  held  lial)le  on  the  theory  that,  "where  a  party 
in  po.s.^e,ssion  of  premises  throws  the  same  open  to  the  public 
for  purposes  of  gain,  he  impliedly  warrantB  the  premises  to  be 
reasonably  safe  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed/^ 
and  that  defendant  "failed  to  show  a  condition  of  facts  e«^tabh«h- 
ing  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  to  make  the  premises  what  he  held 
them  out  to  be,"  support  the  rule  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  place  of  amusement,  to  which  the  public  are  iuYiteo,  to 
use  reasonable  care  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  spectators. 
Where  the  liability  is  baped  upon  the  failure  to  use  such  care,  the 
question  whether  the  performance  was  given  by  an  independent 
contractor  or  not  is  immaterial. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  proprietor  Im.-*  u.-ed  reasonable 
care  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  patrons  he  cannot  be 
held  re^'ponsible  for  the  negligence  of  the  independent  contractor 
gi\nn^  tlie  exhlliition  or  perfnrmnnee  nor  for  the  ncgliffcnce  of 
the  latter'.-;  servants.  Tliis  is  well  illustrated  by  Deyo  v.  Kingston 
Consolidated  R.  Co.,*^  where  plaintiff  was  injured  by  a  rocket  ntick 
which  fell  upon  her  while  she  was  a  spectator  at  an  exhibition  of 
fireworks  given  at  an  amusement  park  maintained  by  defendant. 
The  exhibition  was  given  by  a  corporation  in  the  independent 
bu«;ine.««  of  mnnnfacturing  and  exhibiting  fireworks,  under  a  con- 
tract with  defendant,  whereby  the  former  had  full  control  of  the 
exiiibition  through  its  own  employees.  The  plaintiff's  injury 
resulted  from  the  act  of  an  employee  of  the  fireworks  company, 
and  defendant  was  held  not  lianle.  TMiere,  on  the  other  hand, 
n  citizens'  committee  tof.k  chnrjre  of  the  exhibition,  the  fact  that 
the  fireworks  company  fiirni^lied  and  paid  a  ni:ni  to  do  the  work 
and  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  handling  the  large  pieces,  did  not  ren- 
der the  fireworks  company  liable,  especially  as  the  rocket  which 
injured  plaintiff  was  fired  by  the  boy  under  the  direction  of  the 

«*P(>r  kett  V.  B«rger  Beach  Co.,  44  ''ScbnieUer  v.  Phillips,  108  App. 
App.  Div.  559.  Div.  17. 

"M  App.  Div.  678. 
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chairman  of  the  committee."*  In  Scbeck  v.  Piatt deutsche  Volk- 
fcvSt  Vcrein,"  the  proprietor  of  n  f>lace  of  amusement  was  held 
by  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  not  liable  for 
injuries  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  a  mortar  containing  a 
bomb,  during  an  exhibition  of  nreworks  given  by  an  independent 
contractor,  the  defendant  having  taken  due  precaution  to  prevent 
spectators  from  going  within  about  one  hundred  feet  of  the  stand 
from  which  the  fireworks  were  set  off.  The  duty  of  the  proprietor 
of  such  a  place  is  well  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Gum- 
mere  as  foUows: 

"We  cannot  yield  to  the  rtew  that  tbe  defendants -were  entirely  rellered 

from  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  in  attendaiK  ni  on  its 
feetival,  because  this  exhibition  was  given  by  an  independent  contractor. 
Havlngr  Invited  the  publle  to  Its  park.  It  wae  chargeable  vlth  the  dnty  of 
usiivs  reasonable  care  to  see  that  the  premises  wi  l  e  kept  In  a  safe  c  ondi- 
tion for  tbe  use  of  its  guests;  and  if  the  exhibitioa,  although  given  by  an 
Independent  contractor,  was  of  a  character  to  jeopardize  tbe  safety  of  thoie 
■who  were  present  on  the  defendants*  invitation,  the  duty  waa  cast  upOB. 
the  latter  of  taking  due  precautions  to  guard  against  injury." 


Inspection  op  Buried  Human  Body. — ^The  Supreme  Court  of 

Kt  IV  Ynrk  has  had  before  it  the  difficult  qtiestion  as  to  whether 
a  court  harf  an  iiilion  nt  power  to  order  the  disinterment,  inspec- 
tion and  dissection  of  a  buried  human  body  for  the  purpose  of 
ftumisfaing  infoimatioii  or  evidence  bearing  upon  or  for  use  in 
the  trial  of  a  civil  action.  The  action  wa.s  l)y  the  ndnnnistratrix 
of  a  decedent  to  recover  damages  for  his  death  alleged  to  have 
been  caused  by  injuries  received  in  a  colli-^ion  -with  an  autoTnohilo 
owned  by  the  defendant.  It  was  contended  that  di«inlennent 
and  dissection  of  the  remains  would  enable  defendant  to  show 
that  the  death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  accident,  but 
w^as  due  to  an  independent  disease.  The  court,  after  stating  that 
ihb  was  the  fii-j^t  appliontion  of  the  kind,  so  far  n.«  is  "known,  that 
had  ever  been  made  to  the  courts  of  New  York,  refused  the  re- 
quest," saying: 

**In  a  case  where,  by  the  terms  of  an  Insurance  policy,  the  Insurance  com- 
pany was  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  'examine  the  .  .  .  'body  of  the  as* 
aured.'  it  was  held  the  right  must  be  asserted  before  burial,  and  the  com- 
pany had  no  right  to  demand  an  autopsy  after  the  insured  had  been 
hnried.  These  cases  lUuatrate  the  rdlietance  with  which  courts  permit  any 
Interferenrp  with  human  remains  when  onre  interred.  They  nil  point  to 
the  conclusion  that,  to  justify  such  action,  the  authority  therefor  must  be 
clear  and  explicit.  We  fall  to  find  such  authority  In  the  provlfllOQS  of 
section  803  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure." 

Tn  a  case  in  the  Federal  Court  of  Kansas  it  was  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  an  action  in  equity  to  cancel  a  policy  ol  life 

•»Wyllle  V.  Palmer,  137  N.  Y.  248.  11;  See  also  Thomas  v.  Springl,  134 
*64  N.  J.  L.  624;  124  Fed.  Rep.    App.,<  Div.  C40. 

*•  Danahy  ▼.  Kellogg,  70  Uisc.  810. 
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iDsuranoe,  to  whi<^  the  widow  of  the  insured  was  a  party,  she 

being  treated  as  the  one  who  legally  had  control  of  the  body  of 
li  r  deceased  husband,  an  order  would  be  made  that  tho  marshal  of 
ilw  dif?trict  exluimu  the  body  for  examination  by  a  pathologist 
and  a  chemist  to  be  a[)poiiited  by  the  court  in  order  to  determine 
whether  death  was  occasioned  by  morphine  polflon.**  The  oomt 
said  that  if  "such  discloBiiie  cannot  be  made  it  is  because  of  the 
right  of  one  party  to  disclose  the  truth  if  believed  advantageoofl 
and  to  conceal  it  if  believed  harmful,  nnd  that  ought  not  to  be  a 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  courts.  And  the  only  objection  a.side 
from  that  as  to  the  power  of  the  court  is  one  of  sentiment,  as  if 
sentiment  should  control  in  the  administration  of  justice.  .  .  . 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  all  sentament  would  disedpate  and  all 
objection  would  vanish  if  it  were  neceesaiy  for  &e  estate  to  make 
the  showing  in  order  to  recover  the  large  sum  of  money  involved? 
And  why  should  it  be  optional  with  one  party  to  ?ay  what  part 
of  the  truth  shall  be  made  known  and  what  part  kept  from  the 
court?" 

CSomnienting  ujjoa  the  question  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  in 
a  valuable  note,  says: 

"The  dlictmion  in  the  Kaons  case  to  veiy  votumlnoiiB,  and  there  were 

cited  CB^PB  on  both  sides  of  tho  controversy  whether  a  court  has  inherent 
power  to  compel  the  physical  examination  of  a  living  person  who  is  a 
party  to  a  elTll  aetlon.  Although  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  State?"  Is  aKalnat  siifh  inherent  power,  the  judjre  evidently 
favored  the  contrary  view,  and  would  not  extend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Botsford  eaae  io  at  to  Inhibit  the  examination  of  the  remains  of  a  dead 
person.  The  tun  classes  of  cases  are,  of  course,  disf Inpulshable.  but  it  Is 
not  improbable  that  the  sentiment  against  offering  Indignity  to  a  corpse 
Is  fully  as  strong  as  that  of  the  inviolability  of  the  person  of  the  living, 
and  In  the  long  nin  would  prove  fully  as  effectual  in  inducing  coofta  not 
to  assert  Inhprent  power  or  not  liberally  to  construe  statutes  so  as  to 
authorize  compulsory  autopsies.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  present 
Legislature  granting  to  parties  the  right  of  inspection  before  trial  of  the 
Bite  or  locality  of  an  occurrence  constituting  the  alleged  cause  of  action. 
It  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  extend  the  remedy  of 
dlscoTery  and  Inspection  so  as  to  include  the  privilege  of  disinterment  and 
autopsy  in  proper  cases.  It  Is  hplleved,  however,  *.r  view  of  the  position 
the  New  York  courts  have  taken  against  the  inherent  right  to  grant  a 
physical  examination  of  a  living  person*  and  the  gmeral  sentiment  shown 
by  exlsfhiu  leiiJshitlon  for  preserving  Inviolate  the  praves  of  the  dead,  that 
an  application  for  discovery  and  autopsy  will  not  be  granted  unless  in 
pursuance  of  express  statutory  authority.  It  Is  doubtful  also  whether  In 
the  present  state  of  sentiment  a  statute  <  oul(l  be  a<lopted  in  this  state  for 
allowing  a  remedy  which  would  be  of  undoubted  utility  and  importance  in 
civil  cases  and  which  has  long  been  recognized  as  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  In  criminal  casee."** 

**Mut.  Life  Ins.  Ga  v.  Oreesa.  156  "McQuigan  v.  R.  Co.,  12d  N.  T. 

Fed.  398.  50. 

Union  Va'  Uxc  R.  Co.  v.  Botsford,  *Aprll  20,  1911. 
141  U.  8.  250. 
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NOTES  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

ANTHixs— DoQS— RtmNiKG  AT  IjAM»—lvfinmr,'^TbtA  a  dog  was  unlaw- 

fully  permlttPd  to  run  at  larpe  immtizzled  does  not  mal:e  the  owner 
liable  for  injury  caused  by  the  dog  unless  lack  of  the  muzzle  proximately 
caused  the  injury*  and  li«nce  an  owner  is  not  liable  for  injury  caused  by 
an  unmuaded  dog  running  against  a  pedMtrian  in  playing  with  another 

dog.  1 

Akimals — ^RusAWAT  UossE. — Subject  to  statutory  provision  an  owner 
of  Btocit  Is  liable  for  their  trespass,  regardless  of  negligence;  but  an 

owri.  I  uf  horses  driven  along  a  highway  with  iljc  care  Is  not  liable  for 
injury  caused  by  their  taking  fright  and  dashing  against  an  abutting 
building,  destroying  a  window  therein.' 

Attobnkt  axd  Cliknt — SuHPENsioN  A.NU  DisiiAUMENT. — For  an  attorney 
to  publish  and  advertise  a  pamphlet,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  attract 
non-residents  to  the  state  to  apply  to  its  court--  for  divorce,  through  his 
agency  us  an  attorney,  that  he  may  profit  financially  thereby,  is  "mls*- 
conduct,"  within  Comp.  Laws.  Sec.  2626,  providing  for  removal  or  sue* 
pension  of  attorneys  for  misconduct* 

BAxrcRt'Tn-rv — Sale — Disaiuitty  to  Pi-ucitast:. — Neither  an  appraiser  oT 
a  bankrupt  nor  his  attorney  for  his  benefit  may  purchase  the  bankrupt's 
assets  at  a  public  sale  thereof.  By  public  policy  he  Is  as  a  matter  of  law 
incapable  of  purchasing,  and  also  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (Act  July 
1.  189S,  c.  541,  30  Stat.  565),  Sec.  70b,  1  Fed.  Stat.  Ann.  702,  providing 
that  all  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  bankmpt'a  estates  sball 
bo  appraised  by  three  "disinterested"  appraisers  to  be  appointed  by  and 
to  report  to  the  court.* 

Casricrs  of  Passemgebs — Who  is  Passengkb. — A.  entered  the  waiting: 
room  at  a  station  on  defendant's  railroad,  having  the  return  part  of  a  round- 
trip  ticket,  and,  after  inquiring  the  time  of  his  train,  sat  down  and  waited 
for  It.  There  were  two  tracks  in  front  of  the  station  building  and  his  train 
passed  on  the  farther  one.  A  street  crossed  the  tracks  at  the  end  of  the 
station.  i)aved  wilh  concrete,  and  from  it  and  on  the  same  level  a  paved 
platform  extended  on  the  outer  side  of  each  track,  there  being  no  division 
between  the  pavement  of  the  street  and  the  platforms.  A  picket  fence  also 
extended  from  the  street  lietween  the  tracks  past  the  station,  which  pre- 
vented crossing  except  on  the  street.  An  automatic  bell  was  rung  by  every 
trstn  from  the  time  it  approached  until  it  left  the  station.  The  train  of 
A.  stopped  with  the  rear  car  on  the  street  cros^ins.  and,  as  he  was  passing 
to  it  from  the  waiting  room  along  the  street,  he  was  struck  and  killed  by 
a  through  train  on  the  nearer  track  going  in  the  opposite  direction  at  hlg^ 
speed.  Hi  hl.  that  A.  wa.s  a  passenger,  and  did  not  lose  that  relation  by 
entering  upon  the  street  to  reach  his  train  which  was  at  the  Implied  Invltap 
tlon  of  defendant.* 

CAKItlKKrt  OF  PaSSENGEBS — RULE  REQUIRING  PA^BKNOEB  TO  DEPOSIT  FaBE 

nr  Box. — rule  of  a  street  railway  company  requiring  payment  of  fare 


«Forsythe  v.  Kluckbom,  129  N.       *Re  Schnltzer,  112  Pac.  848,  Nev. 

W.  739,  la.  •Re  Frazer.  181  Fed.  307. 

*  Metropolitan    Casualty   Co.  v.       °  Atlantic  R.  Co.  v.  Clegg,  183  P. 

Clark.  129  N.  W.  165.  Wis.  216, 
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by  Its  paHfpr.fTf^rs  by  means  of  an  aiitornatlc  fare-registering  dpvlrp  held  !n 
the  hand  of  the  conductor,  consisting  of  a  small  nickel-plated  box  having 
a  ootn-alot  on  ooe  aide,  throngli  wbtch  tlie  paaseiiger  teserta  the  afckel.  the 
coin  being-  drawn  Into  the  dovlre  by  Its  mechanism  as  soon  as  the  edge 
of  the  nickel  touches  certain  levers  within  the  slot,  whereupon  the  fare  is 
roistered  antomatieaUy,  under  which  rule  a  paaaeBgar  may  either  tnaert 
a  coin  possessed  by  him  or  may  rw  elve  one  in  change  from  the  conductor 
and  insert  it,  is  not  unreasonable  as  causing  great  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  to  passengers  without  beaeflt  to  the  traveling  public,  as  bdng 
solely  for  the  benf-fit  of  the  rarrlpr,  In  krf'ping  a  check  upon  dishonest  con- 
ductors, as  being  a  reQeciion  upon  the  honesty  of  the  conductors,  and  as 
not  serving  the  convenience  of  the  conductors  in  keeptaig  aooonnt  of  the 
fare*:  rolle^*ted:  the  rule  irriposinf:  no  greater  burden  upon  the  passenger* 
than  a  permissible  rule  requiring  the  purchase  of  tickets  and  being  of  aid 
to  the  carrier  and  its  conductors  in  simplifying  the  accounting  for  turn, 
obviating  the  nere!;;:ity  of  daily  settlements  between  them,  aecurlsg  aoco- 
racy,  and  lending  to  pr-^vent  fraud  and  mistake.* 

Cajuuekb  or  Passexgebs — Tre-spassehs — Fracd. — Plaintiif  proposing  to 
malte  a  trip  over  defendant'e  railroad,  a  pass  for  a  part  of  the  diatanea 
was  obtained  for  her  by  an  quafntanf^e  who  falsely  represented  that  she 
was  his  sister.  Plaintiff,  with  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  used  the  paaa. 
changing  her  name  to  carry  oat  the  mlsrepreeentatloa,  and  while  riding 
on  the  return  ronpon  of  the  pass  was  Injured  In  a  collision  due  to  a 
misplaced  switch.  Held,  that  plaintiff  was  a  trespasser,  as  to  whom  the 
carrier  waa  only  hound  to  refrain  from  a  wtnfnl  or  wanton  injory  * 

CoMMOx  T^AW — Nature. — The  term  "common  law"  does  not  have  a  fixed 
meaning,  the  law  varying  in  different  centuries  and  states:  but,  viewed 
objectively  and  at  large  as  a  system  of  deducing  from  litigated  instancea 
Just,  reasonable,  and  consistent  rules,  the  common  law  never  changes.* 

CoNKniiAO' — RiSTHAiNT  OF  Trade — CoxTiMi.NO  Crimi:. — A  conspiracy 
to  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  by  improperly  excluding  a  competitor 
from  business  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  2  i^^TA.  vrn^:  not 
a  completed  crime  as  soon  as  formed,  but  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
abandonment  or  success,  and  therefore  that  the  atatnte  of  ItmttetiffBg  did 
not  begin  to  ma  until  auch  abandonment  or  auoccas.* 

Cox-TITITIONAL     'Law — PKlJSTlTtTK — DlSCF.I  niAATTriN  —  Put  I<  t.  PoWER.  

Law  lulu,  c.  65£i,  sec.  79.  providing  for  medical  examination  of  prostitutes, 
is  not  unconstitutional  in  discriminating  between  men  and  women;  ft 

belnK  an  enactment  having  for  It-  aim  the  safegunrdf ni:  of  the  health  of 
the  inhaMtants  of  the  state,  aud  beiag  within  the  polite  power." 

Co-vsTiTi  riuNAi  Law — Bqcal  PaoTEcnox — Police  Reccxahons. — An 
— A  stattite  providing  that  the  ofHcers  and  men  of  the  Kansas  National 
Guar'I  shall,  when  in  the  perforri.  in  e  nf  military  duty,  be  transported  on 
all  railroads  of  the  state  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile,  denies  to  the 
ntlroad  companies  the  equal  protection  of  ttie  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statesw" 

CoNSTiTt  TioN  AL  Law — U.^viFOBifiTT  OF  Laws — CI-^ss  LeoisLAnox.— TllO 
fact  that  a  prohibiticm  of  the  use  of  soft  coal  in  loeomotiTes  does  not 
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apply  to  stationary  engines  does  not  make  such  prohibition  partial  legis- 
latitin;  there  being  obvious  difterences  between  the  two  classes  ol  engines 
in  respect  to  the  tendency  tbat  burning  soft  coal  has  to  cause  a  smoka 

nuisance,  and  other  approprhuc  legislation  having  hcen  enacted  liv  t&V 
city  to  prevent  tbe  emission  of  dense  smoke  by  stationary  plants." 

Constitutional  Law — Kqi  vi,  PaoTKmov — Poi.iri;  lii ci'i  vtioxs. — An 
ordinance  prescribing  a  penalty  for  using  a  furnace  for  melting  mei^s  or 
glass,  or  for  using  a  stationary  steam  engine,  in  which  fuel  othei-  haa 
anthracite  coal  is  used,  without  a  permit  Troni  the  city  council,  fixi  the 
location,  height  of  stacks,  etc..  is  Invalid,  as  violating  Const.  U.  S.  A  lend. 
14,  In  tbat  It  vests  In  the.  city  council  arbitrary  power  and  unreasonable 
power;  no  conditions  upon  whiih  the  permit  may  be  granted  or  ruleS 
secunug  impartial  exercise  of  the  power  being  prescribed." 

CoNTiucTs — Mutual  Pbomises — lsD£VK.yvE.st  oa  Conoitionajl. — The 
Standard  Rufeber  Company  was  Indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  and  entered  Into  an 

agreement  whereby  the  Standard  Rubber  Company  was  to  give  a  bond  with 
sufficient  security  to  cover  the  debts  that  were  due  or  to  become  due  and  the 
plaintiff  was  to  extend  a  certain  line  of  credit.  Between  the  exeeutlon  of 
the  bond  and  the  commencement  of  suit  the  Standard  Rubber  Company  was 
declared  insolvent  and  defendant  was  appointed  receiver.  Plaiutlff  refused 
to  extend  any  farther  credit  after  the  bond  was  given.  Plaintiff  now* 
sues  upon  the  liond  and  the  defense  la  failure  of  the  consideration  for  which 
the  bond  was  given.  Jleld,  where  there  are  mutual  promises,  and  the  time 
for  performance  by  one  party  may  arrive  before  the  time  for  performance 
by  the  other,  the  later  promise  is  an  independent  obligation,  and  not  a  con- 
dition precedent  of  the  former,  and  its  non-performance  does  not  bar  an 
action  upon  tha  former  promise.** 

Co?mt\crrB — ^Mctuautt — Patmewt  of  Rebatk. — ^An  offer  by  a  seller  to 

pay  the  buyer  a  certain  per  cent  rebate  if  the  latter  would  purchase  its 
entire  supply  from  the  seller  doea  not,  on  acceptance  by  the  buyer,  become 
a  contract,  since  It  lacks  matnallty,  not  being  enforceable  against  the 
buyer.* 

CoM  KACiH — CDNsiDKHATinN — GRATt'fTOt  s  Pno%iisi . — PlaintlfT.  a  mall  car- 
rier, whose  term  was  about  to  end,  applied  to  the  government  for  another 
term.  The  rules  of  the  department  required  that  advertisement  shoald 
be  made  for  sealed  bids,  mailed  to  the  post  office,  accompanied  by  a  bond; 
such  contracts  being  usually  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Plaintiff  handed 
the  blank  bond  to  the  defendant,  who  was  a  notary  public,  and  requested 
him  to  fill  it  out,  which  he  did.  plaintiff  telling  defendant  that  he  did  not 
want  any  one  to  know  the  amount  of  his  bid.  A  few  days  after  plaintiflTs 
bid  had  been  filed  with  the  government,  he  learned  that  the  defendant 
had  underbid  him.  and  the  contract  was  awarded  the  defendant.  Held, 
that  plaintitf  was  not  entitled  to  damages,  as  the  promise,  not  to  divulge 
the  bid,  If  there  was  one,  was  a  mere  gratuity." 

CowTit\CTs — IixEOALnr — New  Aobkemrht. — Plaintiff,  a  bookmaker,  sued 

defendant,  who  was  also  a  booknial<er,  to  l  ecover  the  amount  of  debts  lost 
to  him  by  the  latter.  Defendant  pleaded  illegality,  and  plaintiff  thereupon 
alleged  a  fresh  agreement  between  the  parties  by  which  defendant  agreed 

to  pay  the  amount  due  In  consideration  of  plaintiff  allowing  defendant  time 
to  pay  and  refraining  from  publishing  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  defaulter. 
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Evidence  was  given  by  plaintiff  that  upon  the  Saturday  when  the  bets 

should  havp  bepn  paid  defendant  came  to  him  and  a^4ked  for  time  and  also 
that  the  matter  should  be  kept  secret.  On  the  following  Monday  defendant 
came  to  seem  him  again  and  paid  him  10s  on  account  and  asked  him 
to  keep  the  matter  absolutely  conndential,  saying  that  it  would  do  him 
a  lot  of  harm  if  It  got  about.  Plaintiff  promised  to  keep  the  matter  con- 
fidential, and  in  his  evidence  said  that  If  It  had  got  about  it  would  flnlsb 
defendant  as  a  bookmaker.  Held,  that  a  new  contract  had  been  e.?'?.b- 
llshed  under  which  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  due  at  a  future 
dale,  and  tbat  tliera  was  consideration  tor  tbia  pnuniae." 

Courts — Federal  Court — Original  Jurisdiction — Suit  by  State — 
Enforcement  of  Criminal  or  Pbnal  Laws. — 1.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court 
cannot  take  original  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  by  a  state  against  persons  or  cor- 
porations of  other  states,  where  such  suit,  though  In  the  form  of  a  civil 
action,  la,  in  Its  essential  character,  one  to  enforce  by  injunction  the  penal 
or  criminal  legislation  of  the  state  against  traffic  In  Intoxicating  liquors.  2. 
A  state  may  not  invoke  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  by  suit  on  its  behalf  against  persons  or  corporations  of  other  states, 
where  the  primary  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  protect  Its  citisens  generally 
against  the  Tlolatlon     its  lavs  by  the  corpoTations  or  persons  sned.** 

Dam  ACTS — Pknai.tiks  and  Lu^rinvTi  n  DA^fA^.^•s. — A  contract  for  tearing 
down  and  removing  buildings  provided  that  the  work  should  be  done  within 
thirteen  days,  and  that.  If  the  contractor  dionld  complete  the  work  In  lees 
time,  he  would  be  paid  $^0  for  each  day  saved,  and  that,  if  the  work  was 
not  done  within  the  thirteen  days,  he  should  pay  |50  for  each  day  over. 
The  contractor,  with  a  large  force,  completed  the  work  In  two  days.  ffeMp 
that  the  sttpnlated  paymente  were  not  in  die  natnre  of  a  penalty.** 

DAMAf.K>5  -CoxprQrr.NTiAr.  DANfAcrs — Lo.ss  of  Opportu^ttty  to  Comtpftk 
FOB  Employment.— The  defendant  contracted  to  choose,  from  fifty  women 
who  should  he  selected  by  the  readers  of  a  newspaper,  twelve  to  be  mem* 
bers  of  his  theatrical  companj'.  He  failed  to  give  notice  to  the  plalntllt. 
who  was  one  of  the  fifty,  so  that  she  might  present  herself  for  the  final  seiee* 
tion.  Held,  that  the  plaintiffs  recovery  Is  not  limited  to  nominal  dsm> 
ages.** 

DrFA'\r\TiON — LiAnrr.TTY  of  EMprnrrK  tor  Sr  Axom  Uttered  by  Sfrtaxt. — 
A  tax  collector  in  the  employment  of  a  corporation  applied  to  a  married 
woman  for  the  balance  of  police  tax  due  from  her  hneband.  She  pnh 
dnced  a  receipt  for  nn  instnllmpnt  of  the  tax  which  showed  that  the  amount 
still  due  was  less  thaa  that  claimed  by  the  collector.  He  accused  her  of 
luiTlng  tampered  with  tb»  receipt  with  Intent  to  defraud  his  employers, 
and  repeated  the  statement  on  subsequent  ncra?lons.  She  brought  an  action 
for  slander  against  the  corporation.  Held,  that,  in  making  the  statement 
complained  of.  the  collector  was  not  setlng  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment, and  that  the  a  t  inn  wonld  not  lie." 

DErA>f ATToy-— PKmnrr — Whtre  a  person  to  whom  an  Inquiry  is  ad- 
dressed re^ardinc  another  communicates  bona  fide  without  malice,  to  the 
person  making  the  Inquiry,  facts  regarding  the  person  Inquired  at>out» 
it  i.-^  a  privileged  communication;  and  therefore  n  person  is  justified  In 
giving  his  opinion  in  good  faith  of  the  iutegriiy  and  standing  of  a  trades- 
man In  answer  lo  an  Inquiry  regarding  him." 
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DivoRCR — CoNNiVAKCil — AGENCY. — A  dlvorce  win  not  be  granted  for  adul- 
tery Uie  commiBsion  of  wbicti  by  the  defendant  was  brought  about  by  the 
petlttooer's  own  as»nt,  even  Uiongli  bj  brlngti^r  It  about  tbe  agent  wa» 
acting  beyond  tbe  atrlet  eoope  of  hie  anOiorlty." 

EasekkrtB — Private  Ways — Obstbuciiox— Damages. — One  wrongfully 
deprived  of  the  use  of  farm  land  by  wrongful  obstruction  of  a  way  used 
In  rear  hiug  It  is  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  for  damages  naturally 
result iiig.  suf  h  as  loss  of  the  use  of  the  land  and  of  crops  and  pasturage,  not 
being  limited  to  the  difference  between  the  rental  value  of  the  land  with  the 
way  open  and  with  It  closed,  since  he  used  the  land  himself.** 

ELECTION'S — Brideby. — Setting  aside  under  the  statute  regarding  contests 
of  eleetJoaB,  providing  that,  If  It  ehall  appear  from  an  Inspeetlon  of  tbe 
whole  record  that  there  has  been  such  fraud  or  bribery  In  the  conduct 
of  the  election  that  neither  contestant  nor  contestee  can  be  adjudged  to 
have  been  fairly  elected,  It  may  be  adjudged  that  there  was  no  election, 
such  a  Judgment  is  proper,  where  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  who1e<;ale 
bribery  by  both  parties  to  the  limits  of  their  means,  the  successful  party 
having  tbe  larger  fund»  so  that  It  ia  Impoaelble  to  aay  who  waa  legally 
elected." 

EviDKxri  ruNFF.s.siON  OK  AN  ALLEGED  AccoMPi  T(  i  — In  a  prosecution  for 
homicide,  a  confession  made  by  an  alleged  accomplice,  charging  defendant 
with  complicity  In  the  crime,  was  admitted  In  eiddence  against  the  de- 
fendant, it  being  shown  that  before  the  Information  was  filed  against  the 
accused  but  while  he  was  in  Jail  this  confession  was  read  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  anthor  of  It.  and  that  the  accused  made  no  reply  thereto. 
Held,  that  the  confession  might  properly  be  read  to  the  jury  to  support  an 
infemce  of  an  assent  by  the  accused  to  the  statements  of  his  complicity 
In  tlie  crime  contained  therein,  baeed  upon  bia  alienee  when  it  was  read  is 
hla  preseDoe." 

Evidence — Pedigree. — On  the  issue  whether  a  certain  child  was  born 
dead  or  alive,  testimony  of  a  neighbor.  In  a  thinly  scattered  neighborhood, 
that  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  child  was  bom  dead  was  admis- 
sible to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  mother  and  her  daughter,  the 
testimony  of  the  latter  witnesses  having  been  somewhat  impeached.'' 

Extradition — Txtkrstate. — The  Governor,  on  the  hearing  of  a  requfsltlon 
Of  the  Governor  of  a  sister  state  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice, need  not  try  the  aneatlon  of  the  guilt  of  the  fugitive,  nor  hear  evl* 
denre,  except  so  far  as  necessary  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  and  the  Identity  of  the  fugitive  may  be  inquired  into,  and 
Whether  the  venue  of  the  crime  charged  Is  properly  laid  within  the  demand- 
ing states  may  also  be  inquired  into;  but  where  the  snbstance  of  the  act 
charged  in  thp  indictment  was  committed  by  the  alleged  fugitive  while 
in  the  demanding  state,  and  the  Indictment  on  Its  face  fhlrly  charges  the 
violation  of  the  ytatute.s  of  such  state,  the  Governor  may  find  that  the 
alleged  fugitive  from  justice  is  such,  and  issue  a  warrant  of  extradition." 

False  Imprisonment — ^Acts  Constitutimo. — Where  a  person  went  inside 
the  Inclosnre  of  a  ball  ground  to  pnrchaie  a  ticket  for  a  game,  and,  ilndr 
Ing  there  were  none  left,  attempted  to  leave,  but  the  crowd,  which  waa  very 
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large,  pushed  In  through  thf  usual  exits,  and  sppclal  policemen  of  the  ball 
company  prevented  Uie  plaiatilC  from  goins  out  through  such  exits,  and 
detained  him  thtre  for  some  hours,  a  temporary  Interference  with  the 
plaintiff's  legal  right  of  egress  could  be  justified  as  a  proper  police  measure 
to  suppress  disorder  and  danger;  but  defendant  owed  the  plaintiff  the 
active  duty  to  point  out  other  means  of  egress,  and  was  guilty  of  falsely 
Imprleonliif  him  In  falling  to  do  so.* 

Foods — Axnncuj.  Coix>Biiro.— A  atatnte  requiring  all  ▼inegar  sold  to 

be  without  artificial  coloring  or  flavoring  and  prohibits  the  sale  of  any 
vinegar  labeled  as  cider  or  apple  vinegar  which  is  not  the  product  of  pure 
apple  Juice,  and  section  4844.  provides  that  no  ▼inegar  dial!  be  branded 
"fruit  vinegar"  unless  it  be  made  wholly  from  fruit.  Held,  that  the  enact- 
ment or  the  statute  was  authorized  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
coloring  was  harmless  and  that  the  vinepar  was  labeled  as  colored  upoa 
the  bottle  did  not  make  the  statute  invalid  as  going  beyond  the  state's  police 
power.** 

FoBtiCBY. — Hecommesdatio.n  of  OrnciAi.. — An  Indictment  for  forging  the 
name  of  the  etate'a  chief  health  officer  to  a  letter  recommending  a  dlt' 
infectant  prepn ration,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  will  not  he  quashed  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  It  does  not  show  that  the  alleged  forgery  was  to  the 
prejudice  of  th*  rlghta  of  anybody  u  It  may  be  particularly  prei^ndldal 
to  hl8  rtghta." 

HouiciiMS — MirrtTAi.  gELF-DFFE.NSE — RcLATioiiBznp. — ^The  affinity  depend* 
ent  upon  the  relationship  of  brother-in-law  does  not  confer  the  legal  rlRht 
of  mutual  self-defense.  "Relationship,"  In  the  law  of  homicide,  justifying 
the  taking  of  life  to  prevent  the  commiaeion  of  a  felony,  la  not  restricted 

to  the  ties  of  affinity  or  consanguinity,  but  has  the  broader  sense,  denom- 
inating any  tie,  even  if  it  be  ephemeral,  which  binds  the  parties  together.** 

IIirsBA.ND  AXD  WiKE — CuBTKSY, — A  Statute  providing  that  real  estate  be- 
longing to  any  woman  at  her  marriage,  or  which  may  come  to  her  during 
coverture,  shall  remain  her  separate  property,  and  under  her  lole  control, 
authorizes  a  married  woman  to  convey  or  cncnmber  her  separate  real 
property  without  her  husband  juluing  therein,  a  husband  is  not  barred  of 
hlB  right  of  curtesy  by  a  conveyance  by  hie  wife  alone,  and  a  lease  executed 
by  a  wirp  of  her  ''»nnrate  property,  in  which  the  hnsband  does  not  Join*  doea 
not  affect  hia  righi  of  curtesy." 

I«rA»CT— Mat  Parent  Autuobizk  AoR^n  to  "Kidnap"  Chjij)?~B.  was 
tndlcted  for  kidnaping  under  a  statnte  which  makes  It  a  crime  to  entice 

a  i  hild  under  12  from  the  person  havinp  lawful  fharg:e  thereof.  In  defense 
be  set  up  that  h^  was  the  child's  stepfather,  and  took  the  child  by  authority 
of  her  mother.  The  mother  had  left  her  former  husband,  taking  the  child 
with  her,  and  had  obtained  a  divorce  in  the  West  Indies,  and  married 
defendant.  She  had  been  forced  by  i>overty  to  return  the  child  to  the 
fathers  custody,  but  had  exacted  his  promise  to  give  her  back  when  the 
mother  should  be  able  to  provide  proper  support.  Hel4f  even  if  the 
mother  hnd  the  right  to  entice  awav  thp  child  (which  the  court  did  not 
decide)  she  could  not  delegate  such  right,  and  authority  to  act  as  her 
agent  wm  no  defense.* 


^'Talcott  V.  Nat.  Exhib.  Co.,  128 
N.  Y.  Supp.  1059. 

••SUte  v.  Barl.  133  B.  W.  402. 
Mo. 

**Com.  V.  Moore,  28  Lan.  L.  R. 
8S». 


"  Gillls  V.  State.  70  S.  E.  53.  Ga. 
"Enls  V.  Eager,  133  S.  W.  S50. 
Mo. 

**  State  V.  Brandenberg,  134  8.  W. 

529.  Mo. 
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iNTOziCATVfa  Liquors — Kexpiko  Liquobs  at  "Public  Place  or  Business." 
—The  private  op«mtins  room  of  a  practicing  dentist,  prima  facie.  Is  not 
a  "public  place  Of  business,**  wltbln  the  terms  of  the  general  prohlbltton 

law  of  1907." 

M ASTEB  AND  BeKVANT — IlfTEanBKRCC  WITH  BMPLOTMENT — ADTKKTISDVa 

Strikk. — Driving  through  the  streets  a  wniron  hearing  placards  announcing 
a  strike,  without  picketing,  the  blocking  of  streets,  or  actual  Interference 
with  the  employer,  or  with  the  men  employed  In  place  of  the  strikers.  Is 
not  wrongful,  in  view  of  St.  1910,  c.  445.  Imposing  on  an  pmplovpr,  while 
a  strike  lasts,  the  duty  to  Inform  persons,  whom  he  solicits  to  take  the  place 
of  the  strikers,  of  the  existence  of  the  strike." 

MT'MCIPAL   CoBPORATIONS  CONTJLICT   W!TTT    W A7  KB   COMPANY — Rrk  aCH — 

Re^sc  ission. — 1.  The  continuing  character  oi  a  >  aierworks  company  :t  c  on- 
tract obligation  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  ,  Uolesome  water  is  not 
met  by  showing  that  such  a  J?npply  has  been  furniahed  at  times,  or  that, 
at  the  time  of  completion  of  the  works,  the  company  was  able  to  carry 
out  it^  ( ontract,  nor  is  non  performance  excused  by  the  occurrotice  of  con- 
ditions which  are  likely  to  happen  in  a  climate  of  long,  dry  summers. 
2.  A  municipality  has  the  right  to  treat  a  contract  with  a  waterworks 
company  as  terminated  by  the  latter's  breach  of  Ite  contract  obligation  to 
furnish  a  continuous  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  water,  and  to  invoke 
It  J  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  enforce  its  rescission,  since  the  remedy 
at  law  by  an  action  for  damage  Is  wholly  Inadequate^" 

Municipal  (joBPoaATioNS — Flusuing  of  Stbektb — Nor  Liable  for  Neoli* 
OENCE  OF  Agents. — A,  while  walking  along  the  streets  of  Louisville,  was 
suddenly  drenched  l)y  the  bursting  of  a  hose  which  was  being  used  by 
city  employees  engaged  In  flushing  the  streets.  A  severe  cold  contracted 
thereby  impaired  her  health,  whereupon  she  sued  the  city  for  damages. 
Held,  that  the  city  is  not  liable,  since  the  flushing  of  the  streets  was  a 
public  duty  undertaken  by  the  city  in  the  exercise  of  its  governmental 
functions  for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  Its 
Inhabitants'  and  the  public  generally,  without  profit" 

Neiouoence— CoNTBiBUTOBY  Nfquobnce — ^ACTS  in  EuEBOBNCiBS. — Where 
a  person,  under  a  state  of  fright  Induced  by  the  negligent  act  of  another 
perFon,  does  an  act  which  produces  injury,  the  question  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  person  so  frightened  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  negligence  causing  the  fright  operated  (so  as  to 
make  the  negligence  the  legal  cause  of  the  injury),  or  as  Itself  (1.  e.. 
the  conduct  of  the  frightened  person)  the  legal  cause.  Is  to  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  whether  the  situation  produced  by  the  prior  negligent 
act  was  such  as  would  naturally  tend  to  produce  that  degree  of  fright 
which  the  particular  person  experienced,  and  whether  a  normally  prudent 
person  so  frlglitened  would  have  been  likely  to  have  done  some  such  act 
.as  the  frightened  person  did." 


"Cantrell  v.  State,  70  S.  E.  96.  Ga. 
"Stelnert    Tagen,  93  N.  B.  584. 
Mass. 

•'Columbus  V.  Mer.  Trust  Co.,  31 
6.  C.  106,  U.  S.  Sup.  Gt. 


"Kipper  v.  Louisville,  131  S.  W. 
131.  Ky. 

"Atlantic  Coast  Line v.DanidSfTD 

S.  E.  203,  Ga. 
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Ths  Trial  por  Murder  in  England  described  in  fluB  nam- 
ber  of  the  Review  took  place  while  the  Docket  was  in  London 
last  summer  studying;  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  the 
country  from  which  ours  came,  nnd  he  was  present  at  the  hear- 
ing and  decision  before  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  issue.  In  that  number  of  the  Re- 
view, which  win  contain  the  end  of  this  interestuig  erinunal 
case,  the  Docket  intends  to  make  a  contrast  between  this  trial 
fnr  murder  at  an  English  assize  town  wdih  a  similar  trial  in  one 
of  our  own  cities. 


Lord  Oolbridoe.  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Diekman,  and 
whose  portrnit  appears  in  this  number,  is  one  of  the  justioes  of 

thf»  En[rli?h  Kind's  Briicli.  He  ^vn??  bnm  in  1851,  became  a 
Queen's  Coun>ol  in  189'2.  and  was-  a  Rrnclier  of  tlie  Middle  Tem- 
ple, and  a  member  of  both  the  House  of  ConiTnc»n.s  and  the 
House  of  Lords  before  being  appointed  a  High  Court  Judge  in 
1907.  His  j^nuidfather  and  father  had  both  been  judges  of  the 
same  court,  but  the  present  Lord  Oolerid^  fully  sustains  the  high 
reputation  of  the  two  preceding  generations  of  his  family.  His 
grandfnthcr  wns  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridce,  who  wa?  n  justice 
of  the  Court  of  King|s  Bench  from  ISf^fi  to  1858,  and  his  father 
was  I^rd  Chief  Justice  of  England  from  1880  to  his  death  in 
1894. 


The  visit  of  T/^rd  Chief  Justice  Cnleridtro  to  the  United  States 
is  still  remenibcred  by  the  American  bar.  But  for  many  years  be- 
fore this  he  had  had  numerous  friends  and  correspondents  in  this 
country  ,among  them  Horace  Binney  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana  of  Boston.  In  one  of  his  early  letters  to  Mr.  Binnry, 
written  in  IS.'B.  when  the  future  elncf  justice  was  a  struggling 
barrister,  he  te11«  him  of  a  providential  escape  from  a  Pevere  nnd, 
perhnp".  fatal  illness.  "Tt  seems  pre«nmptuonp,"  he  says,  '  to 
speak  of  Providenees,  but  I  had  an  instance  of  God's  mercy  which 
I  never  can  forget.  I  came  home  from  abroad  out  of  order,  and 
was  obliged  to  0>  oflP  upon  special  business  for  a  couple  of  days, 
being  tempted  1  y  a  fee  beyond  the  common  to  break  my  vaca- 
tion. And  whon  T  ca]]\o  home  T  found  n  reqne?t  from  Fre^li- 
field-.  our  Ln*(":it  T.ondnn  luni.^o.  tn  l^o  1o  Pari-  to  oxaniine  witne>>f« 
under  a  commission  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Though 
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I  didn't  feel  well,  yet  the  laig^  fee  and  the  desire  to  see  Paiis, 
where  I  have  never  been,  tempted  me  to  say  yes,  and  I  was  jnst 
starting,  when  I  received  a  countermand  by  telegraph  to  say 

that  the  bank  had  settled  the  action.  I  wr?  rather  disgusted  at  the 
loss  of  my  trip  to  Paris  at  the  expense  oi  the  bank,  and  of  the  fee 
also;  and  in  two  days  afterwards  I  was  in  bed,  in  a  very  bad 
fever,  with  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  If  I  had  gone  to 
Paris,  humanly  speaking,  I  most  have  died,  for  I  should  have 
stru^ed  on  with  my  work  till  it  was  too  late,  and  should  have 
had  no  one  near  me  to  look  after  me,  a  thing  essential  in  a  bad 
fever." 


Most  of  his  letters  to  his  Philadelphia  friends  touch  upon  the 
comin  e:  stniggle  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  his  anxious 
thought  is  that  his  own  country  and  theirs  shall  not  be  drawn  into 
a  ha«tile  eiuounter.  ''I  hope,"  he  says,  "this  present  squabble 
in  the  far  West  will  not  alienate  England  and  America.  It 
would  be  a  miserable  business  to  go  to  war  for  such  a  matter. 
Yonr  men  seem  to  have  been  precipitate  and  aggressive.  I  only 
tnist  neither  side  has  by  this  time  gone  too  far  to  recede  with 
dignity  and  leave  the  matter  either  to  negotiation  or  arbitration. 
I  remember  being  much  Ptniek  by  what  you  said  at  my  father's 
house  in  Park  Crescent  as  to  the  help  that  America  would  give 
us  if  there  arose  real  danger  of  our  independence  being  lost.  I 
believe  really  that  Jonathan  would  not  like  to  see  Jo^  killed, 
though,  maybe,  he  wouldn't  mind  seeing  him  worried  a  bit;  but^ 
if  Jonathan  actually  goes  into  the  ring  with  John,  I  don't  know 
what  he  would  say  if  John  was  the  same  moment  assailed  in  the 
rear.  TTowever.  T  do  pray  that  the  wise  and  religious  men  of  both 
nation?  will  do  their  utmost  to  avert  such  a  world-wide  calamity 
as  the  two  free  nations  of  mankind  endeavouring  to  injure  and 
ruin  one  another  to  the  certain  ultimate  injury  of  both.  I  won't 
believe  such  a  thing  till  it  actually  takes  place." 


When  the  irreprossible  conflict  ended  in  waf  and  the  armies 
of  the  North  and  South  were  eonfrontint?  each  other  on  the 
field,  the  chief  justice,  like  many  other  eminent  Englishmen  of 
the  day,  was  disposed  to  give  his  sympathy  to  the  Confederacy. 
For  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  signed  the  declaration  of 
inrlcpendence  to  call  the  men  who  had  seceded  "rebels"  was,  he 
thought,  rather  nmnsinp:.  ^'Yoii,"  he  ?ays.  "broke  oflF,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  rightly  from  a  monarchy  of  800' years,  because  it 
was  hcing  admini«ter(  d  in  a  son.-o  oppres.«5ive  to  you.  Well  the 
Soutli  breaks  off  from  a  conslilution  eighty  years  old,  and  lan- 
guage is  used  to  them  that  would  have  b^n  extreme  in  the  mouth 
of  Lord  North  or  his  cabinet.   It  is  nothing  to  prove,  as  Mr. 
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Everett  has  done,  quite  conclusively,  that  the  constitation  did  i 
not  proviile  for  its  own  diflBolutioo— of  course,  it  did  not.    But»  ' 

purely,  in  common  firnse,  so  large  a  body  as  the  South  has  the 
right  to  «ct  up  for  itijelf,  if,  in  a  long  coui^o  of  years,  it  found 
or  thought  it  found,  the  whole  federation  formed  iu  a  6ense 
commercially  hostile  to  them,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
great  division  of  the  coantry--in  particular  for  the  benefit  of 
Pennsylvania^  If  we  persisted  in  making  every  Irishman  pay 
more  for  every  knife  and  nail  and  every  «et  of  cotton  or  linen 
he  u«od.  to  benefit  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  I, 
for  one,  should  say  that  Ireland  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
setting  up  for  herself,  if  she  was  really  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone.  And  sure  I  am  that  no  very  warm  sympathy  would  be 
felt  for  England  in  an  attempt  to  coerce  her  to  submission.  It 
is  very  well  for  you  and  Binney  to  assure  me  that  we  who  think 
the  selfishness  of  the  North  had  something  to  do  with  the  sece;*- 
sion  of  the  South  are  quite  wronp,  hut  the  fact?  remain,  and  T 
8uppr»se  human  nature  is  the  same  with  you  as  with  us,  and  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  like  U>  be  the  victim  of  protectionist 
tariffs.  We  don't  like  it  here,  and  I  suppose  the  South  don't  like 
it  there."  Even  as  latfe  as  March.  1864,  he  f«ys.  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Binney.  "The  Southern  treachery,  in  which  tlie  war  becnn, 
and  the  hateful  and  barbaric  ends  (as  I  think  them)  for  which 
the  South  are  sfn^f^Hncr.  utterly  prevents  my  wi«hin<r  '^ieces<i 
to  them,  however  n  lu  h  sueh  men  a»;  T.onc--treet  and  Ivee  and  .Tn(*k- 
son  command  my  Hvnipathies.  in  spite  of  their  cause.  My  diffi- 
culty remains  what  it  always  has  been,  to  see  on  what  principle  a  ! 
man  who  maintains  that  the  2,000.0CK)  Americans  were  justified  j 
in  casting  ofT  the  vole  of  George  TTT,  and  Ijord  North,  -is  to  main-  ( 
tain  that  the  4,000.000  of  the  Southerners  were  not  justified  in  i 
eastini;  ofl^  the  voke  nf  Mr.  T^ineoln  and  his  ministry.  The  treach- 
ery of  Floyd  and  otht  r^?  i.<»  as  hateful  to  nie  as  it  is  to  you.  and 
slavcrj'^  is  perhajif^,  if  that  be  pa«sible.  more  hateful:  but  T  can- 
not see  that  either  of  these  things  touches  the  real  question, 
which,  as  T  conceive,  is  now  whether  4.000,000  of  men,  resolute 
and  determined  to  stand  alone,  have  not  on  any  ground,  most  ce^ 
tainly  on  American  ground,  the  riirht  to  stand  olone.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  war  tias  been  for  sometime  pn=t.  on  your  part,  n 
simple  war  of  conquest,  and  with  wars  of  couqiie^t  and  eoereion. 
whethi'i-  watted  by  despot**  or  by  republic^  I  have  no  manner  of 
sympathy." 


Tt  was  many  montlH  nffer  t]ii«»  bef<in'  he  becran  to  see  tliat  flit"" 
cause  of  the  war  was  not  the  larifT.  hut  slavery,  and  that  the  North 
was  imbued  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  preser\'e  the  Union,  and 
from  this  time  he  became  a  faithful  friend  of  the  government  at 
Washington.  But  the  Trent  affair  gave  his  sympathies  a  severe 


I 
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wrench.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, and  the  comments  of  the  Northern  newspapers  over  the 
illegal  aet  of  Wilkes  in  taking  Maaon  and  Slidell  from  the  British 

vessel,  the  Trent,  distressed  him.  "I  must/*  he  wrote,  ''unlearn 
Lord  Stowcll  and  burn  AVheaton,  if  there  is  on©  word  of  defense 
for  the  American  lieutenant."  He  lamented  the  extreme  meas- 
ures taken  by  tlie  adniiniistration  of  the  Northern  States,  the  whole- 
sale arrest  of  suspects,  and  their  imprisonment  without  trial.  ^'The 
love  of  liberty/'  he  wrote  Mr.  Binney,  "seems  to  have  gone  to 
sleep  and  to  have  died  out  in  your  country.  The  arrest  of  cit- 
izens on  false  pretexts,  or  none,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  cry  for  'strong  measures'  are  indieatious  to  our 
minds  here  that  true  freedom  has  ceased  to  be  resrnrfled  a^^  the 
first  object  either  by  the  governors  or  the  people.  And  there  is, 
to  me,  no  more  fearful  or -crushing  dcspoiiam  than  that  of  an 
irresponsible  government  ehelb&di  by  popular  suffrage.  .  .  . 
It  is  one  of  the  most  detestable  inventions  of  that  odious  pro- 
flifjate  in  France,  the  despotism  founded  upon  xmiversal  suffracfe, 
which  he  has  tliere  succeeded  in  establishing];.  I  know  that  there 
are  times  when  vij^orous  measures  are  essential,  and  tlie  sub- 
stance and  not  the  forms  of  freedom  should  b©  regarded.  I  only 
hope  that  there  is  more  care  for  the  substance  than  the  utter 
carelessness  about  the  forms  seems  to  show  now  amongst  you." 


Chief  Justice  Coleridge  landed  in  New  York  in  August, 
1883,  as  the  guest  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  which  had 
the  year  before  invited  him  through  our  secretary  of  state  and 
minister  to  England,  "as  a  help  to  that  cordial  understanding:  be- 
tween our  two  countries  -whicli  Itoth  of  us  havo  at  heart,"  and  for 
the  next  two  months  lie  was  entertained  at  an  endle?^  puecession  of 
dinners,  banquets  and  receptions,  until  he  was  obliged  to  explain 
that  it  was  only  the  lord  mayor  who  was  able  to  dine  eight  or  nine 
times  in  one  week.  He  sat  for  one  day  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United^  States,  and  did  ever  a  company  of  lawyers  gaze 
upon  a  greater  bench  than  fhoce  who  in  that  room  in  the  capitol 
at  Wn.«bin?ton  on  that  mcmnraltle  aftcrnofn  snn-  in  one  court  the 
chief  justice  of  England  and  the  ''mast  auixust  judicial  tribunal 
in  the  world,"  as  Lord  Dufferin  described  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  when  he  was  governor-general  of  Canada.  But 
the  cliief  justice  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  quite  so  much 
his  visit  to  the  house  of  the  richest  American  of  that  day.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt  of  "Yew  York.  "Tho  richest  man  in  the  world 
asked  me  to  dine  and  I  went.  The  hou°e  is  fabulously  splendid, 
very  magnificent,  but  no  repose  anywhere.  It  streams  money 
down  the  walls,  up  the  staircase — silver  was  nothing  accounted 
of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  'Yes,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,'  I  said,  'there 
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has  been  nothing  like  it  since  Aladdin's  Palace.  It  only  wanta  the 
Boc'a  egg.'  You  should  have  seen  his  face.  ITo  had  not  the  least 
notion  what  T  was  talking  about,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  xf,  bjt 
this  time,  he  has  given  a  commission  for  a  dosen." 


He  was  an  old  friend  of  Goldwin  Smith,  but  for  reapon?  which 
came  out  later  lie  was  provented  from  poinp:  to  Toronto  to  see 
him,  so  the  professor  came  to  Bufralo  to  see  ihe  judge.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  the  American  lawyers  he  met.  "It  is  impos- 
flible,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "not  to  be  pleased  with  the  people, 
those  of  them  at  least  that  I  have  seen.  They  have  been  cbiofly, 
but  not  oxehisively  lawyer?,  whom  De  Tocqueville  called  tifty 
yoai-s  ago,  and  Goldwin  Smith,  about  five  weeks  ago,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country.  But  these  men  whom  I  have  seen  are 
a  real  aristocracy.  Firom  the  al^nce  of  a  capital,  in  oar  sense 
of  the  word,  the  good  and  able  men  are  much  more  diffused 
than  they  are  with  us.  T  have  been  in  twenty  of  the  states,  and 
in  evorv'  one  of  the  towns  where  I  have  been.  T  have  found  five  or 
ni(  n  quite  first  rate,  and  yet  content  to  live  in  the«e  second- 
ary cities,  to  lead  them  and  to  pass  their  lives  as  centers  of  a  pleas- 
ant, enltivated  society,  with  not  much  desire,  apparently,  oi  ever 
going  any  farther  or  aiming  any  higher."  He  "fell  in  love"  witti 
President  Arthur,  "a  very  nice  looking,  well  read,  well  manneied, 
courteous  gentleman,  looking  and  acting  the  president  to  per- 
fection." He  "worshipped  at  the  shrim-  of  Mount  Vernon," 
thought  Boston  the  most  beautiful  city,  and  the  State  House 
there  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  country.  "At  Washing- 
ton, at  Albany,  at  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  you  see  much  grander 
md  more  costly  structures,  but  this  is  in  perfect  taste  and  propor* 
tion  •  every  intorspace  the  right  size,  everv  moulding  right,  even." 
decoration  refined— a  sort  of  Adnm.c  nreliitecture  of  noblest  type. 
.  .  .  The  .situation  is  noble,  and  has  been  made  the  be«t  of." 
He  visited  Niagara  with  Goldwin  Smith  and  thought  William  M. 
Everts  ''the  finest  specimen  of  the  American  ftentleman  and  law- 
yer." He  wa.s  entertained  by  the  bar  as.«ociations  of  CSnoiunati, 
Tjouisville  and  other  cities,  and  roinrofHl  liome  with  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  American  judges  and  the  American  lawyers. 


Tv  a  speech  made  at  a  li.niquet  ixiven  him  by  the  O.'^n  To  bar. 
he  referred  to  the  heroiliturv  eonnection  between  his  fatniiy  and 
certain  distinguished  Anierteaiis.  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  not 
as  a  stranger  but  a  guest-friend.  "It  is  true  that  from  an  early 
period  of  my  life  I  have  admired  and  respected  this  great  republic 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  unlearn.  My  father  was  the  friend 
of  some  of  your  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  who  have  gone  to 
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their  account.  Storjr,  Webster  and  others  have  dined  in  his  house 
and  have  pressed  his  hand.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
them.  One  other  man — one  I  know  not  whether  known  in  thia 

conntrv,  but  certainly  profoiriflly  respected  by  me  and  all  who 
bear  my  name  or  know  anything  about  him — Horace  Binncy  of 
Philndelpbia — was  niy  father's  intimate  friend.  Therefore,  I 
came  to  a  land  which  I  have  been  taught  to  respect,  and  my  expe- 
rience of  it  only  shows  how  wise  was  the  teaching  I  received." 


There  was  but  one  unpleasant  note  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the 

Chief  Justice's  visit.  Only  a  few  months  before  he  left  England, 
he  had  tried  and  sentenced  the  Fenian  dynamitei-i^,  Thomas 
Gallagher  and  others,  to  penal  sen-itude  for  life.  It  was  not  im- 
possible that  these  sentences  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  judge, 
,  and,  accordingly  special  precautions  for  Lord  Coleridge's  safety 
were  offered  to  Lord  Granville,  the  British  foreign  secretary,  on 
behalf  of  Hoe  government  of  the  United  States.  A  cipher  telegram 
to  this  effect  wa?  sent  to  Minister  Lowell,  and  a  translation  for- 
warded to  the  Chief  Justice.  "The  government  of  the  United 
States,"  said  the  telegram,  "desiring  to  show  our  guest  every  mark 
of  attention  and  respect,  ha^  directed  Lieutenant  John  McClellan, 
of  the  army,  lo  assibt  in  escorting  him  through  the  country  as  its 
representative."  But  the  precautions  were,  uter  i^,  needless,  for 
when  fie  was  leaving  for  home,  Lieutenant  MeCIellan  asi^ured  him 
that  he  might  have  safely  accomplished  his  journey  had  he  trav- 
eled just  as  an  American  f]:;entleman  ordinarily  travels.  The  anx- 
iety of  llip  En^Ii?h  government,  however,  kept  him  from  vi^^iting 
his  friend  at  Toronto,  for  while  he  was  in  New  York  a  private  dis- 
patch came  to  the  Engli^  consul  general  from  the  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  at  London  in  these  words :  "Tell  the  Chief  Justice 
we  ar&  of  opinion  that  he  should  avoid  if  possible  going  to  Can- 
ada, if  there  is  any  risk  we  think  it  greater  there  thiui  in  the 
United  States.  Granville." 


TiiE  Docket  has  one  personal  reminiscence  of  the  visit  of  the 
Chief  Justice  to  the  United  States.  In  the  first  week  of  Oc^ber, 
1883,  he  came  to  St.  Louis  for  a  day  and  was  ^en  a  noeption 

by  the  St.  T.onis  Bar  Association  at  the  St.  Louis  Club,  then  lo- 
cated ori  ^\'ashington  avenue.  The  Pocicet  was  a  ven,-  young 
tnoiriber  of  the  bar  at  that  time,  but  he  had  brnrd  much  of  the 
Ciuef  Justice,  not  only  as  a  .iuri."it,  but  a.s  the  ije.st  after-dinner 
speaker  in  England.  The  Docket  was  not  disappointed,  for  the 
ra>ly  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  Samuel 
H.  Treat,  then  United  States  district  judge,  was  a  gem.  Lord 
Coleridge  began  by  disclaiming  in  his  delightful  way  the  rather 
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flattering  words  of  the  federal  judge.  "For  myself/'  he  said,  "ao- 
eustomed  as  I  have  long  been  to  &  criticism  of  English  wxiterBy 
T  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  far  too  flattering  por- 
trait given  in  this  address,  any  traces  of  the  features  of  the  origi- 
nal with  which  I  have  been  so  long  familiar  in  the  severely  truth- 
ful mirror  of  English  newspapers.  But  the  truth  obliges  me  to 
say  that,  as  we  all  know,  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view; 
and  as  the  English  portrait  painters  are  much  nearer  to  their  sub- 
ject, so  it  is  tolerably  certain — especially  as  one  knows  that  from 
their  omniscience  anything  like  error,  anything  like  personal  prej- 
udice, anything  like  hard  feeling  is,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  uniformly  absent — it  is  quite  certain  that  the  English 
portrait  will  be  more  correct  than  the  American.  I  can  only 
aay  sincerely  that  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  risen  in  our 
common  profession  by  any  dishonorable  are,  and  I  can  truly 
gay  tliat  I  have  devoted  the  best  of  those  poor  powers  which 
alone  I  can  command  to  the  di8cliar<;(>  of  the  many  complicated 
and  most  important  duties  of  the  high  office  which.it  is  my  lot 
to  fill." 


TTk  then  spnko  of  tlie  recent  reform  in  court  procedure  in  Fns;- 
laud,  and  tlic  diHiCulties  ho  had  encountered.  "But,  nur  common 
law  has  had  proat  dangers  to  meet  and  overcome.  The  wise  and 
broad  liberality  of  Lord  Holt  and  Lord  Mansfield  wonld  haye  ante- 
dated many  of  those  salufnrv  changes  which  are  now  embodied 
in  the  law,  had  it  not  been  for  the  narrow  and  unbending  leam- 
incr  of  Tvord  Kenyon  and  Lord  Eldon,  whicli  postponed  them  for 
nearly  a  ccntu^^^  And  in  the  same  wav  the  broad  and  manlv 
sense  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  times  of  Lord  Denman  and  Lord  Campbell,  were 
overborne  and  crowded  out  and  overraled  by  a  great  lawyer  in- 
deed, but  a  man  of  the  most  narrow  technicality,  who,  when  he 
was  young,  dominated  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  despotic 
sway.  T  mean  Baron  Parke.  avIio  was  afterwards  known  n«  T.nrd 
Wensleydule.^  He  was  a  man  who  used  to  rejoice  in  non-suiting 
the  plaintiff  in  an  undefended  cause,  that  is  to  say,  doing  what 
by  tiie  very  nature  o  fthe  case  was  injustice.  He  resisted  with 
the  utmost  of  his  ability  tlie  v.  ry  shghtest  attempts  that  were 
made  to  allow  araendments  in  the  jdoadinrrs.  For,  said  he,  'Good 
heavens!  Think  of  the  state  of  the  record.'  That  is.  he  tliought 
of  the  parchment.  The  clients  were  nothing.  And  lie  set  him- 
self deliberately  to  destroy  and  defeat  the  intentions  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  1852  and  1854,  to  introduce  something  of 
an  equitable  breadth  and  freedom  into  our  common  law  pro- 
cedure as  it  existed  at  that  time,  rmd  he  jniccecded.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  this  was  a  fair  description  of  everything- 
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existing  at  that  time,  but  I  remember  a  great  and  esteemed  law- 
yer— do  not  know  whether  his  name  has  reached  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  the  honor  and  dislmction  it  should,  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  I  ever 
knew,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  who  was  certainly  gifted  with 
a  slight  tnni  of  friendly  satire.  I  remember  once  hearing  him  say 
in  court  to  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  who  was  arguing,  'Well/  he 
said,  'that  seems  a  honor  in  morals  and  a  monster  in  argument. 
Now,  the  case  in  Meeson  and  Wellsby  that  lays  it  down  is  the 
law.*  **  Then  came  this  clever  and  sarcastic  touch :  "I  do  not  want 
to  Rfiy  a  pinjfle  word  against  the  moral  worth  nor  the  intellectual 
force  of  tlic-e  men.  They  were  li  nrned  men.  and  men  of  extraor- 
dinary power;  men  who,  if  tliey  had  not  had  that  extraordinary 
power,  could  not  have  done  what  they  did ;  because  I  have  learned 
what  you  know,  that  in  literature,  in  morals  and  politics,  in  any- 
thing that  you  please,  a  man,  to  do  much  harm  must  be  an  able 
man  and  rather  n  trood  one."  And  he  eonclnded:  "Jlui  the  com- 
mon law,  happily,  has  survived  these  dangers.  It  has  sim'ived  to 
guard  our  freedom  with  its  own  crreat  majesty.  Tt  has  survived 
to  be  one  amongst  the  many  links  whieh  I  hope  bind  England 
and  America  indissoluhly  together.  England  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  mother  ,and  America  is  the  chilcl.  And  the  mother, 
like  other  mothers:.  Fnffered  many  pangs  and  much  sorrow  at  the 
birth  of  her  child.  But  now  nil  thoise  have  passed  away,  and  *?hc 
knoweth  no  more  sorrow/  for  the  joy  and  the  pride  witli  which  she 
looks  upon  tlie  greatness  and  the  glory  of  what  she  has  brought 
forth." 


Kir.nT  years  later  fh^  "Docket  visited  London  for  the  first  time, 
and  heinc:  introduced  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  one  of  his  hosts 
at  St.  Ix)uis,  was  most  cordially  received  and  was  shown  many 
courtesies  by  the  head  of  the  English  Common  Law  Bench.  He 
has  still  in  his  possession  this  short  note.  "Admit  the  Dockbt 
tn  ill  the  law  courts.  CSoleridge,  L.  C.  J.  Law  Courts,  July  9, 
1891."  And  la*t  year  when  he  went  to  Encland  to  study  crimi- 
nal procedure,  lie  received  a  similar  introduction  to  the  Engjlish 
court  rooms  from  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Lord 
Alverstone,  and  had  the  honor  of  an  inviiution  to  sit  on  the 
bench  with  the  present  Lord  Coleridge. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Law  of  Mumcipal  CopronrTTONs. — By  Jony  F.  Diimx  TX.  D.,  Author 
of  "The  Laws  and  JurispiudeDce  of  England  and  America";  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  1891-92;  formerly  Circuit  Judge  of 
thp  VvUp^]  States  for  thn  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit;  Chief  Ju?tkp  of  the 
Supreme  C^ourt  of  Iowa,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  University. 
Fifth  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarfed.  Five  Volnmes:  Ll^ 
tie.  Brown  it  Co.,  Boston.  Idll. 

TbU  great  work,  one  of  tlia  Aaiarleaa  tegal  cUu»ics,  has  been  many 
times  reviewed  In  these  columns,  as  often  as  the  previous  four  editions 
have  appeared.  Our  estimate  of  this  distinguished  author  and  his  valuable 
and  learned  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations  was  given  last 
'month  in  the  same  nwnber  of  the  Rsmw  in  which  his  portrait  appeared. 
Onr  readers  are  referred  to  that  article,  wte,  page  58S. 

Ths  AmRiOAw  State  Repobts. — Ck>ntalnliig  the  cases  of  KODeral  value  and 

aiithnrUy  subsequent  to  those  contained  In  the  "American  Decisions"  and 
the  "American  Reports."  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Last  Resort  of  the 
several  States.  Selected,  reported  and  annotated  by  A.  G.  ItaciCAJV.  Yds. 
187488:   Bancroft,  Whitney  Co.,  San  Prandsco.  1911. 

With  the  usual  careful  selection  of  cases  which  this  series  presents  to 
the  profession.  Volume  13S  contains  valuable  and  extensive  notes  on  Who 
Are  Accomplices;  Revocation  of  Agreements  to  Arbitrate;  What  Constitutes 
Besertion  as  a  Ground  of  Divorce;  Admissibility  in  Evidence  of  Books  of 
Account;  Grounds  for  the  Removal  of  Executors  and  Administrators; 
Signing  Contracts  In  Ignorance  of  Their  Contents,  and  the  Dellveiy  end 
Aoceptanee  of  Ikdldes  of  Insurance.  The  notes  in  yUnme  187  are  on 
Contempt  Proceedings  to  Enforce  Payment  of  Alimony;  the  Effect  of  Fall- 
ing to  Execute  and  Record  a  Chattfel  Mortgage;  the  Estoppel  of  a  Municipal 
Corporation  to  Contest  Illegal  Claims  or  Expenditures;  Proof  of  Death  in 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance;  Personal  Liability  of  Judges  and  Judicial 
Offlcefs:  the  Duties  of  the  Tenant  for  Life  to  the  Remainderman  and  Re- 
▼enioner:  Description  of  Property  in  Mortgages;  What  Is  Vagrancy,  and 
the  Waiving  of  the  Vendor's  lieu. 

Thk  T.vws  of  Enoi  am>.— Being  a  complete  statement  of  the  whole  law  of 
England.  By  the  Right  Honouraklf..  the  Earl  of  HALsnuBY.  Volume 
XVI.  London:  Butterworth  it  Co.,  11  and  12.  Bell  Yard.  Temple  Bar. 
Rochester:  N.  Y.  Lawyers'  Co-Operative  Publishing  Company.  1911. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  this  monumental  work  contains  hot  three  tiOest 
but  they  are  very  valuable  ones,  namely:  Highways,  Husband  .aad  Wlfft, 
and  Income  Tax.  Everything  that  has  been  said  In  the  Rxvncw  in  praise 
of  the  preceding  volumes  might  be  repeated  as  to  the  present  volume.  The 
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title  HntbaBcl  and  Wife  Is  tbe  work  of  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  probate 
and  divorce  division  of  the  High  Court  of  England,  assisted  bar  two  bar* 

risters. 

Ha.nuuook  ox  tub  Law  of  Pabt>'kr«hip,  Ixcludino  LimTEO  Pabtxersuifs. 
—By  EuoBira  Allbn  Giucoas,  Professor  of  Law,  Unlversltj  of  Wisconsin. 
St  Paul,  Minn.:  West  Publishing  Company.  1911. 

As  stated  by  Professor  Gllmore  in  the  pnfaee  to  this  fieoh,  the  original 

arrangement  with  the  publishers  contemplated  not  an  entirely  new  treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  but  merely  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  William 
George's  text  on  that  subject.  After  the  work  was  begun,  however,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  abandon  Mr.  George's  text  for  the  roost  part,  and 
to  prepare  a  substantially  new  treatise,  using  such  portions  ai  his  work  as 
wero  found  suitable.  This  plan  was  fOllowsd  and  with  tlie  exceptions  of 
Chapters  VTII  and  IX,  which  are  reproduced  substantially  as  found  in  Mr. 
Hrorge's  book,  with  the  addition  Of  later  casss,  the  present  book,  both  In 
arrangement  and  text.  Is  new. 

Professor  Gil  more  uses  practleally  the  same  ciasslllcation  as  he  used  in 
his  cases  on  tbe  Law  of  Partnership  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
this  clasalflcatlon,  with  its  many  esculent  Qualities.  It  Is  so  logical  and 
cooTenlent  that  one  can  readily  find  a  discussion  of  the  proposition  in  whldi 
he  is  interested,  a  merit  which  ls»  by  no  means,  possessed  by  sll  texts  on 
this  subject. 

This  treatise  is  one  of  the  Hornbook  series,  with  the  leading  principles 
of  this  branch  of  the  law  stated  in  black  letter  type,  a  meritorious  plan, 
which  has  recelTed  the  decided  approval  of  the  legal  profession. 

In  this  work  will  be  found  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  leading 

principles  of  the  law  as  It  is.  and  but  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  controverted  points  or  to  tbe  advancement  of  new  theories.  The 
citations,  while  not  exhaustive,  are  suflirlently  full  for  practical  purposes. 
The  book  is  sure  to  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  both  practitioners  and 
students. 

HANPHOi.K  on  Tin    Co.VKTRC  CTIOW  AND  iNTICBraBTATXON  OF  THE  LaWS.  SOC- 

onM  F  iMion.   By  llKNRY  Campbkii.  Black.   St  Paul,  Minn.:  West  Pub* 

ii.^hing  Co.    1911.    (Hornbook  Series.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  volume  of  the  same  title  published  in  1896. 
Recent  citations  have  been  inserted  and  the  text  has  been  revised  and  in 
some  places  rowrltten.  The  chapter  on  '*InteTpretatlon  of  Judicial  Deci- 
sions and  the  Docfrlne  of  Precedents**  has  been  omitted  in  the  later  edition, 

but  two  chapters  on  "Construction  of  Statutes  as  a  Whole  and  with  Ref« 
erence  to  Existing  Laws"  and  "Adopted  and  Re-enacted  Statutes."  have 
been  added.  The  author  is  in  sympathy  with  the  reeent  changes  in 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  more  liberal  construction  of  statutes, 
and  his  work  Is  an  ''tedeayor  to  give  adequate  expresslcm  to  the  one  car* 

dlnal  and  fundamental  principle  of  all  true  interpretation,  that  the  actual 
Intention  of  tbe  le^lslaturo  should  in  all  cases  be  sought  out  and  made  effect" 
Ive."   It  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  the  practitioner's  library. 
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Sklwt  Cases  Bkfohe  the  Kino's  Codn(  ri-  i?f  the  Star  Chamber.  Vol. 
IT.  Editpd  from  the  Records  In  the  Public  Record  Office,  hy  T.  S. 
LBAUAid,  of  LincoluB  luu,  Barrister-at-Law.  Seldeu  Society  Publi(^- 
tlons.  Vol.  XXV,  for  the  yoar  1910.  London:  B^mard  Qnaritch.  1911. 

Some  eight  years  ago  mwih  new  llgbt  was  thrown  on  the  Texed  qnestloa 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  aocalled  Court  of  Star  Chamher,  hgr  the 

mihUcatlon.  under  Mr.  Leadam's  able  editorship,  of  a  volume  of  select 

pleas  of  thls^ourt  or  council  ^thered  from  Interesting  records  preserved 
In  the  Public  Record  Office.  This  material  showed  clearly  that  the  origin 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  or  "camera  atellata,  "  is  to  be  sought  for  In  connec- 
tion with  the  supreme  Jurisdictional  power  of  the  crown  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  In  the  form  of  judicial  proceedings  of  the  King's  CoancH 
in  the  Star  Chamber  was  merely,  defined  hy  the  famous  statute  of  Ut7» 
which  has  often  been  erroneously  considered  as  the  origin  of  a  Court  of 
Star  Chamber.  Tn  hin  scholarly  Introduction  to  his  first  volume,  Mr. 
Leadam  discussed  the  relation  of  the  Star  Chamber  to  the  King's  Cou&cil 
and  the  character  and  importance  of  the  ca&es  selected  as  illustrations 
of  its  activities  under  Henry  VII.  like  present  volume  is  a  continuation 
of  the  former  one  and  covsrs  almost  the  entire  reign  of  the  second  Tador 
ruler,  Henry  VIII.  from  1509  to  1544.  Taken  togetheij  the  two  volumeOr 
with  their  Introdnrtions,  furnish  a  most  valuable  and  unlnne  view  and 
discussion  of  a  Rreat  and  much  misunderstood  legal  administrative  insti- 
tution. Our  views  of  the  Star  Chamber  have  been  so  colored  and  distorted 
hy  reason  of  its  later  prominence  aa  an  agent  of  Stuart  t} muoy  that  its 
popular  and  beneficent  artlvlties  during  the  early  Tudor  period  have  been 
overlooked  and  forgotten  by  many  historians  and  legal  writers.  It  wlU  be 
the  purpo?!e  of  this  review,  therefore,  to  bring  out  the  character  and  scope  | 
of  its  legal  and  administrative  activities  in  relation  with  popular  welfare  > 
under  Henry  VIII. 

The  progress  in  BngUsh  government  and  law  has  been  steadily  towards 
centralisation  and  nationalism.  The  first  governments  were  tribal  king> 
doms,  the  first  laws  were  tribal  codes.  Then  came  a  period  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  nationalism,  with  government  and  law  both  largely  decentralized. 

The  Norman  conquest  resulted  in  a  strong  centralized  monarchy,  with 
little  nationalism  but  some  support  from  the  people  as  against  feudal  d© 
centralisation,  which  meant  anarchy,  and  the  coutinenUl  imperialism  of 
the  Soman  Church.  Feudalism  and  the  Church  were  both  brought  under 
royal  control,  and  Henry  I  and  Henry  II  established  a  system  of  legalised 
despotism  or  a  "rule  of  law."  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  grc.1t  local  institutions  and  practices  of  English  law.  Excessive  royal 
tyranny  under  itichard  I  and  John,  together  with  the  growth  of  a  national 
baronage  and  a  national  church,  resulted  In  the  famous  limitation  on  the 
royal  power  known  as  the  Magna  Cartel  The  reign  of  Henry  III  aaw 
an  attempt  at  aristocratic  oligarchy  under  Simon  de  Montfort  This  was 
folleri  hv  the  energy  and  ability  of  Prince  Edward,  who  adopted  U  natlooal 
policy,  which  drew  to  him  a  portion  of  the  baronage  nnd  large  nnm^o'-''  of 
the  towns.  He  thus  became  the  first  really  national  king  since  Harold 
and  established  government  and  law  on  a  centralized  and  national  basis,. 
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though  not,  u  has  aometimes  been  atated,  on  ft  popular  or  democratic 

basis.  There  was  as  yet  no  democracy  In  the  modern  sptipp.  With  the 
reconciliation  of  various  discordant  elements  into  a  national  system  under 
Edward  I,  modern  English  development  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  A 
parliament,  compoaed  chleflj  of  land  ownera  and  weIl*to-do  marelnatB,  de- 
Tdoped  rapidly  and,  fluroiisli  Ita  growtns  control  of  taxation  and  legldar 
tlon,  tt  Inpoaed  aevare  roatrietlona  on  the  royal  esocuttTe  and  adminlstnir 
live  power.  Two  of  the  later  Plantagenets  were  deposed  by  aristocratic 
parliamentary  agency  and  the  Lancastrian  parliamentary  kingablp  was  the 
result.  The  policy  of  the  Lancastrian  rulers,  however,  was  static  and 
almost  reactionary  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  popular  attitude  in  mat- 
tara  of  trade  and  commeree  the  legltimtat  or  Yorhiat  faction  grew  atrong 
enough  to  control  the  government  and  tiien  gain  the  crown.  With  thdr 
triumph  the  prestige  of  parliament  declined  and  the  King's  Council  came' 
to  stand  as  the  friend  nr.ri  protector  of  the  people  against  aristocratic  op- 
pression. The  Council,  in  certain  cases  of  special  import,  sat  in  the 
^'camera  stellata,"  or  Star  Chamber,  and  thus  a  sort  of  Judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Conndl  waa  developed.  The  Yorklpt  monarchy  collapsed 
on  acoonnt  of  personalfty  rather  than  polietea.  Henry  Tudor  not  only 
married  Elizabeth  of  York — he  became  firmly  wedded  to  hla  deceaaed 
father-ln-Iaw's  pnllrles.  The  real  break  In  F!n?;Hsh  history  for  the  fifteenth 
century  should  be  the  fall  of  the  T^ancastrian  parliamentary  monarchy, 
rather  than  the  Yorkist  collapse,  which  meant  a  change  of  rulers  and 
hardly  anything  else. 

Henry  TII  had  little  dUBculty  In  getting  the  aanctlon  of  a  factional 
and  Buhaervlent  parllamatt  to  the  Tof^i8t*Tudor  ayatmn  of  government 
and  law.  Aristocratic  parliamentary  government  of  the  mediaeval  type 
had  had  Its  day  and  It  was  to  ho  two  centuries  and  more  before  Puritan  law- 
yers and  statesmen  were  to  win  the  fight  for  the  theory  of  parliamentary  su- 
premacy over  the  crown  and  the  courts.  The  enemies  of  the  new  strong  mon- 
archy In  the  later  fifteenth  and  early  eixteenth  centurlea  were  the  great  land- 
holdeiu  and  aristocrats  and  it  was  to  curh  these  and  to  protect  the  "people 
of  lesser  deprec"  from  any  high-handed  oppression  that  the  Star  Chamber 
procpdure  was  instituted.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Star  Chamber, 
speaking  historieally.  was  a  manifestation  of  popular  government  of  a  non- 
representative  character  as  against  aristocratic  government  of  a  narrow, 
non-democratic  repreaentative  type. 

While  ezerclaing  Judicial  powers  of  a  definite  sort  from  Bdward  IlPa  time 
on  it  was  not  until  HH?.  that  an  act  of  parliament  empowered  the  chan- 
cellor to  enforce  the  attendance  of  persons  summoned  before  the  King's 
Council,  by  writ  of  privy  seal.  In  such  cases  as  were  not  determinable  by 
common  law.  The  increase  of  royal  power  In  the  next  forty  years,  the 
turmoils  and  dissensions  In  the  rmhn,  the  lack  of  good  local  Justice,  and 
the  vezatioua  delaya  in  the  central  courta  all  flivored  an  enlargement  of 
the  Judicial  funefiona  of  the  Klng'a  Council.  The  atatute  of  1487  provided 
for  a  committee  or  commission  of  not  more  than  seven  persons  con-I-Mng 
of  the  chnnr»elIor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  or  any  two 
Of  them,  with  a  bishop,  a  temporal  lord,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  in 
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their  abmnce  other  Justtcee.  ThiB  hodj  wu  to  take  cognlsanee  of  "^un- 

lawful  maintenance,  giving  of  IIcphpfs,  ??E:n",  and  tokens,  great  riots  and 
unlav-ful  asspmblies."    Broadly  construed,  it  was  given  power  to  njin*  dy 
abuses  against  public  order  and  to  act  as  a  supervisory  and  admonitory 
organ  of  the  strong  monarchy.  That  It  was  regarded  with  anaplctOA  and 
dislike  by  the  eonrta  of  eomincii  law  there  can  be  no  queetioa.  The  two 
chief  Jnetlcea  Mldom  attended  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber 
were  marfeed  by  an  absence  of  legal  forms  and  procedure.   It  was  perhaps 
this  fact  that  led  the  common  law  coMrts  to  a  more  steadfast  and  unwaver- 
ing allegiance  to  ancient  procedure  aud  delayed  law  reform  in  England, 
and  also  in  America,  by  traditional  usages.   If  the  American  legal  profee> 
■Ion  In  general  knew  more  of  the  hiatory  of  Bntf  i«h  law  ther  would  be 
more  wlUing  to  reform  legal  procedure  In  thla  eountry.  To  eome  of  the 
profession  the  axiom  of  "where  Ignorance  Is  bliss  (or  litigatory  profits) 
'tis  folly  to  hp  -ivise"  miprbt  apply,  though  surely  not  to  all.    There  wa<? 
some  reason  for  the  adherence  to  technicalities  In  early  modern  English 
law.  It  would  'be  hard  to  give  any  valid  reason  for  adherence  to  obsolete 
l^ooednre  and  practice  In  twentletlL  century  American  law.  The  methoda 
of  the  Star  Chamber  were  direct  and  Informal  and  might  easily  become 
'  arbitrary  and  imjnst.  as  indeed  they  later  became.   All  sorts  of  evidence 
was  admitted,  even  hearsay,  and  the  lack  of  thorough  legal  knowledge 
and  training  on  the  pnrt  of  the  royal  counsellors  was  often  evident.  The 
tendency  was  towards  conciliar  judicial  control  and.  in  1529,  an  act  was 
passed  making  the  president  of  the  council  a  regular  member.   He  had 
already  sat  In  the  Star  Chamber  and  this  merely  made  his  position  more 
legal.  In  1B40  a  statute  wss  passed  giving  royal  proclamations  the  force 
of  laws  and  enacting  that  those  who  offended  against  such  proclamations 
should  he  punished  by  the  ofRcers  of  the  crown,  together  with  some  bishops 
and  judges.  "In  the  Star  Chamber  or  elsewhere" — this  "elsewhere"  meant 
the  council  in  any  other  form  of  session. 

That  the  dlctam  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  the  effect  that  the  object  of  tho 
Star  Chamber  was  to  bridle  snch  stont  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who  would 
<dl!er  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of  men,  and  cannot  be  content  to  dfr 
mand  or  defend  the  right  by  orrl^r  of  the  law."  is  not  fnr  <5hnrt  of  the 
truth,  is  shown  'by  the  interesting'  ;u  r  iy  of  cases  having  to  do  with  the 
public  welfare  which  Mr.  Leadam  has  collected.  Instead  of  being  active 
In  a  polltlcal-tyrannleal  way,  ss  we  are  prone  to  Imagine  it  was,  we  find 
the  Star  Chamber  performing  functions  of  an  eeonomlo>logal  chataeter. 
snch  as  we  associate  today  with  our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  snd 
sometimes  with  our  federal  courts.  Greedy  sixteenth  century  capitalists  who 
were  cniltv  of  rncjrating,  engrossing,  or  forestalling,  nr.  \n  modern  narlance. 
"cornering  the  market,"  to  the  harm  of  the  comnuinlty.  are  summoned  be- 
fore the  Star  Chamber  which  definitely  undertook  "the  regulation  of  trade, 
especially  in  those  branches  of  It  which  most  nearly  concern  public  tran- 
quility, the  trade  in  foodstuffs."  The  eagerness  with  which  people  sought 
redress  from  the  Star  Chamber  indicates,  as  Mr.  Leadam  says>  that  '^e 
Coiirt  of  Star  Chamber,  like  the  Court  of  Requests,  was  at  this  time  In- 
Toked  as  the  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  commonalty 
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against  aristocratic  oppressors."  Tbus  we  have  the  interesting  and  re- 
markable series  of  pleas  In  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  o£  Thing- 
den  WM  pitted  against  the  wealthy  landowner,  John  Mulsho,  over  the 
awBtlon  of  tndosiiTM.  The  case  of  Boreth  and  Othen  tb.  Newby,  ov«r 
forMtalllns*  regrating  and  engrotoing*  la  anotber  axample.  Two  laterMt* 
ing  cases  are  concerned  with  snrrlTalB  of  serfdom  or  iKmdage,  and  ser- 
eral  have  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  thf>  government's  policy  of  con- 
trolling prices  and  export  and  Import  trade.  In  all  of  these  there  is 
much  of  value  for  the  student  of  law,  history,  or  economics,  and  also,  Inci- 
dentally, for  the  student  of  society.  Each  important  case  is  carefully 
dlienned  and  analyaed  in  tl^e  lengtby  Introduction  to  the  volnme,  a  careful 
roadlBg  of  which  la  a  lliwral  education  on  the  aohjoct  of  th^  Star  Chamber 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  editing,  Introduction,  notes,  and  appendixes,  of  which  last  there 
are  several  of  preat  economic  Interest  and  Importnncf*.  have  been  done  with 
the  tisnal  care,  diligence,  and  scholarship  characteristic  of  the  publications 
of  the  Selden  Society.  The  proofreading,  however,  has  been  a  little  care- 
leas  in  places,  as  oa  p.  10.  line  18,  where  1911  in  printed  for  1611;  alao  the 
omlaelon  of  the  word  "of,**  on  p.  S6,  and  the  oecaalonal  lack  of  note  num- 
bers. In  an  other  req»eets  the  Tolone  is  a  pleasnre  and  delight  and  Is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  long  row  of  blue  tomes  prevlooily  published  Iqr 
the  great  legal  society  of  England. 
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A  TRIAL  FOR  MURDER  IN  ENGLAND. 
iConimiiMd  from  jMg9  ?07). 

The  Case  in  thv  Cottrt  of  CbiminaL  Apfeai*, 

On  July  22(3,  the  appeal  of  the  prisoner  oame  before  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  sitting  at  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice,  in  London.  The  prisoner  was  not  present,  the 
appeal  involving  only  qnestions  of  law,  and  he  ^as  repre- 
sented by  the  same  counsel  as  on  the  trial  at  Newcastle. 
The  court  wais  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land (Lord  Alverstone),  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore. 

Mitchell  Innea,  K.  C,  with  Lord  William  Percy  for  the  prisoner. 
Tile  groQnds  of  appeal  la  tiie  notlee  were  (a)  mledlrectlpn,  (b)  oom" 
ment  ty  tbe  proeecution      tbe  omlaaloii  of  the  wife  of  the  priioner  to 

give  evidence  for  the  defense,  (c)  withdrawal  of  evidence  from  the  jury. 
Thp  misilrectlon  and  wfthdrnwal  of  evidence  involved  the  same  point. 
The  learned  JudRe  in  his  summing  up  dealt  first  v'lth  the  question  of 
motive.  Evidence  of  motive  cannot  supplement  the  abaence  of  evidence 
connecting  tbe  appellant  wltb  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  deoeaaed.  If  tbe  evMence 
le  weak  on  tbat  point,  evidence  of  motive  cannot  be  Invoked  to  eupply  Its 
place.  Before  ever  tbe  question  of  motive  was  reached,  tbe  evidence  eon- 
nertlng  appellant  with  the  crime  fell  far  ^^hort  of  what  was  requisite  upon 
any  criminal  charge,  and  d  fortiori  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The  evidence 
as  to  identification  by  the  witnesseB  for  the  Crown  was  in  tbe  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory.  Tbe  prosecution  called  wltneeeea  to  prove  tbat 
appellant  was  tbe  person  wbo  was  seen  traveling  In  tbe  aame  campaitment 
with  tbe  deceaaed,  Nlebet»  wben  tbe  train,  left  Newcastle.  The  learned 
Judge^e  eiimmlng  tip  on  Raven's  evidence  amounts  to  misdirection*  Baven 
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spoke  to  seeing  appellaat  walking  with  NIsbet  at  Newcastle  Station.  My 
submission  Is  tbat  this  was  one. of  those  cases  where  a  man,  walking  to 
catch  a  train,  either  was  overtaken  by  or  himself  overtook  another  man. 

and  thpn  tmronscioiisly  walked  beside  him.  It  was  proved  that  the  two 
were  not  talking.  Appollaut  was  never  conscious  of  being  with  NIsbet,  and 
further,  though  he  had  seen  Nisbet  earlier,  he  never  saw  him  after  leaving 
the  booking  oCBce.  Raven  admits  he  never  saw  the  two  men  talking,  but 
the  learned  Judge  did  not  put  this  to  the  Jury.  Appellant  further  said  that 
he  first  went  to  the  urinal  and  then  up  platfoim  6  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
train,  and  it  his  story,  which  on  this  point  Is  consistent  with  Raven's  eri- 
dencp  is  to  bp  bplfpvpd.  It  severs  him  from  Nisbet's  company  at  the  Impor- 
tant moment,  'riien  there  was  the  t\idence  of  Hepple,  an  old  and  deaf 
man.  who  had  ior  twenty  years  been  a  trieud  of  the  appellant  Hepple's 
evidence  was  no  doubt  given  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  dearly  for  the  pux^ 
pose  of  identification  we  have  to  rely  upon  Hepple's  powers  of  observation 
solely.  His  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  either  appellant  or  his  com* 
panlon  had  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door  of  the  compartment  Into 
which  both  were  preparing  to  enter;  the  witness  then  says  he  walked 
down  the  platform  lor  a  few  paces,  and  that  when  he  turned  round  the 
two  men  had  vanished.  Therefore,  having  his  back  to  appellant,  he  was 
quite  unable  to  say  with  certainty  what  happened.  Hepple's  evidence  had 
a  certain  force  added  to  it  by  that  of  the  next  witness  to  Identiflcation* 
Hall;  but  If  IlalTs  evidence  Is  discredited,  that  would  materially  affect 
the  force  of  the  evidence  given  by  Hepple.  Hall's  evidence  was  that  he 
(Hall)  in  the  company  of  a  fellow-clerk  entered  the  same  train  as  the 
murdered  man.  and  that  he  saw  Xisbet  and  a  companion  whom  he  did 
not  know  get  into  an  adjoining  carriage.  Three  days  later  RtSl  was  takm 
to  the  police  station  for  the  purpoee  of  Identifying  the  person  he  saw 
getting  into  the  train,  and  ho  there  pointed  Dlckman  out  as  "very  much 
resembling  the  companion"  of  Nisbet.  More  Is  now  known  about  the  cir- 
cumstances 7?t(PTullng  the  identification  at  the  police  station,  aad  an  in- 
quiry on  that  subject  was  addressed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
Comstable  of  Northumberland.  The  reply  from  the  Chief  Constable  I 
now  propose  to  put  In. 

[The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  Tliat  is  not  the  proper  way  of  bringing  evi- 
dence before  the  Court. 1 

We  now  know  that  Hall,  before  purpoiiiiiL;  la  Identify  appellant,  had 
been  invited  to  try  and  see  him  through  a  window,  and  that,  subs^uently, 
before  the  identification,  he  had  a  beck  view  of  appellant  at  the  police 
station.  In  view  of  the  great  gravity  of  the  case.  I  feel  I  must  ask  for 
permission  to  put  the*  letter  In. 

The  Court  refused  the  application. 

Tindal  Atkinson,  K.  C,  for  the  Crown:  Hull  is  in  court. 

Pcreivnl  Harding  Hall,  rec  alled  and  cross-examined  by  Mitchell  Jnnes, 
K.  C,  (by  permission  of  the  Court),  said  that  on  March  21  he  was  taken 
with  another  witness,  Spink,  Into  a  passage  at  the  poliee  station,  where 
some  policemen  In  plain  clothes  were  standing  about.  They  were  kept 
waiting  for  some  ten  minutes.  Immediately  after  they  arrived,  they  were 
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lnvlt«d  1)7  one  of  the  peraona  present,  presumably  a  detective  ofBcer»  to  go 
outside  and  look  throngli  a  window.  Witnees  said  lie  oould  not  remember 
liaTtng  had  any  otmyersation  with  the  people  In  the  passage,  nor  at  that 
time  did  he  discuss  the  appearance  of  the  man  whom  he  had  come  to 
Identify.  Witness  couhl  not  explain  why  ho  was  invited  to  look  through 
the  window,  and  he  thought  it  a  most  irregular  proceeding.  He  saw  noth- 
ing through  the  window,  and  indeed  he  protested  that  it  was  lidlo- 
ulous  to  expect  him  or  Spink  to  get  a  view  through  the  window.  They 
were  th«i  taken  to  the  door  of  a  room,  in  and  out  of  which  a  few  oOlcials 
were  occasioanlly  passing.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  they 
were  asked  to  look  through  the  slightly  opened  door.  They  did  so.  They 
saw  a  man  ?5tting  in  a  chair  leaning:  over  to  anorher  man,  and  apparently 
in  conversation;  the  former  man  had  his  hat  ott,  and  wore  a  light  over- 
coat. The  witness  saw  the  color  of  his  hair.  The  witness  had  no  recoUeo- 
tlon  of  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  the  appearance  of  appellant 
between  the  time  he  came  back  from  the  window  and  the  time  he  looked 
through  the  door.  After  this  latter  view  of  the  man,  they  went  upstairs 
to  the  room  where  they  were  to  identify  thf  man;  this  was  an  hour  and  a 
half  afterwards.  When  they  got  Into  the  room  he  saw  that  the  appellant 
was  wearing  a  coat  similar  in  color  to  that  worn  by  the  man  he  had  seen 
thmui^  the  door. 

Further  examined  by  Tindal  Aikinto»f  K.  C,  witness  said  that*  on  the 
evening  of  March  18,  which  was  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  murder,  he 
gave  an  account  at  the  police  station  of  the  appearance  of  the  man  he  sub- 
sequently saw  at  that  station,  and  that  he  then  described  his  overcoat  as  a 
light  fawn  overcoat.  The  impression  the  witness  Rot  In  his  view  through 
the  doorway  almost  led  him  to  make  up  his  miud  that  the  man  was  not 
the  man  he  had  seen  in  the  train,  because  the  man  at  the  pdlice  station 
sesmsd  from  a  hack  view  so  much  more  massive.  Spink  and  the  witness 
had  both  discussed  that  at  tea,  and  came  to  that  conclusion. 

[The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  Although  we  have  our  own  opinion  as  to 
what  took  place  at  the  police  station,  we  imist  say  that  the  question  of 
Identification  hy  Hall  is  not  so  Important  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
case  for  the  defense  been  that  Dieicmau  was  not  in  the  train  at  all.l 

Mitchell  Innes,  K.  C:  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  irregularity;  but 
at  the  same  time,  although  Hall  denies  that  the  view  through  the  partially 
opened  door  assisted  him  In  his  identification,  he  did  see  a  man  wearing 
a  light  overcoat,  and  was  able  to  recognise  the  color  of  his  hair. 

I  now  propose  to  put  in  evidence  a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  NIsbet  in 
response  to  a  reque.st  by  the  Home  Secretary  for  Information  as  to  Whether 
she  had  known  Dickman  by  sight  for  a  number  of  years. 

[The  LoHi)  CuiKF  JrsTicp:  We  have  frequently  declined  to  listen  to  state* 
meats  of  the  kind  you  now  suggest.  No  doubt  the  Home  Secretary  re* 
celves  all  manner  of  eommunieatlmui  trma  InterMted  friends  or  from  the 
prisoner  himself.  The  mere  fSct  of  their  being  addressed  to  the  Home 
Secretary  cannot  make  them  evidence.] 

TifidM  A.tkin$ont  JT.  C.i  I  may  say  that  Mrs.  NIsbet  is  in  Court. 
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The  Btatement  was  then  allowed  to  be  read  on  the  dSsttnct  undeitUndiiv 

that  It  ahoiild  not  he  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

Mitchell  Jnnrs,  K.  C:  The  statement  is  this:  "I  am  the  widow  of  J.  I. 
Nlsbet,  to  whom  I  was  married  about  eighteen  years  ago.  I  first  knew 
tbe  prisoner  DIckman  shortlf  after  I  was  married,  ud  tben  only  by  sight 
I  mis  nerer  Introduced  to  him  and  never  spoke  to  bim.  Op  March  11, 
wben  speaking  to  my  husband  at  Heatcn  Station,  the  view  In  pioflle  I  got 
of  my  husband's  companion  did  not  enable  me  to  identify  l  im  as  anyone 
I  knew.  On  giving  evidence  at  the  police  court  I  never  saw  the  prisoner 
until  I  bad  finished  my  evidence,  when  I  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  dock. 
He  was  in  the  same  position  and  I  had  the  same  Tlew  of  his  profile  sm  I 
liad  in  the  train,  and  I  then  recognised  him  as  heing  the  same  man.  I 
then  fainted,  and  was  carried  out  of  court." 

My  suhmlsslon  that  It  Is  curious  that  Mrs.  Nlsbet,  having  a  clear  view 
of  appellant's  profile  at  Heaton  Station,  could  not  recognize  him;  it  was 
still  more  curious  that  she  was  able  to  recognize  him  in  court,  when  she 
was  unable  to  recognize  bim  in  the  railway  carriage.  Further,  the  debility 
and  distress  under  whidi  she  labored  at  the  hearing  before  the  magls> 
trates  made  her  oTldence  unreliable.. 

[PnnxiuoBE,  J.:  She  docs  not  say  that  it  was  DIckman  she  saw  in  the 
train;  she  says  that  the  profile  of  the  man  she  saw  In  the  carriage  was  the 
profile  of  the  man  in  the  dock  at  the  trial.] 

Leaving  the  question  of  identification,  I  submit  that  the  date  when  tbe 
bag  was  found  Is  signilitant.  The  bag  was  ftnmd  down  an  alrihaft  aa  late 
as  June.  It  was  put  there,  I  suggest,  by  the  real  murderer  after  the  hue 
and  cry  had  ceased.  The  airshaft  had  been  searched  between  the  murder 
and  June  and  nothing  found.  DIckman  could  not  have  put  the  t>ag  there 
because  he  wap  arrested  a  day  or  two  after  the  murder. 

[The  Louu  CiuKF  Justice:  One  would  think  that  a  man  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  bag  instead  of  keeping  it  and  then  putting  it  down  the  pit 
He  had  from  March  to  June  in  which  to  dispose  of  It] 

It  is  not  Impassible  that  the  murder  was  committed  north  of  Morpeth. 
The  train  was  a  slow  one,  stopping  at  five  stations  between  Heaton  and 
atannlngton.  It  should  have  been  put  to  the  jury  that  there  were  thug 
five  intervening  stations  at  which  interchanges  of  passengers  could  lake 
place.  The  learned  Judge  was  under  the  impression  that  Staunington  was 
the  next  station  after  Heaton.  There  is  no  tdenttHcation  of  the  appellant 
in  the  carriage  north  even  of  Heaton.  The  real  murderer  may  well  have 
left  the  train  while  in  motion;  yet  the  learned  Judge  assumed  that  the 
theory  of  the  murder  taking  place  north  of  Morpeth  was  practically  un- 
tenable. 

[Phillimore,  J.:  There  was  doubtless  plenty  of  opportunity  for  change. 
But  appellant  does  not  suggest  thati  he  says,  "I  never  changed  carriages."] 

I  say  that,  having  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  oC  continued 
identity  ttem  beginning  to  end,  this  waa  a  point  that  should  unauestionabiy 
haTo  been  left  to  the  Jury.  Appellant's  case,  it  Is  true,  was  quite  dUbrent; 
he  said  he  got  into  the  carriage  far  behind. 

It  la  true  api^Uant  took  a  ticket  for  a  station  short  ot  Morpeth,  but 
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that  he  went  as  far  as  that  place  and  paid  ezceea  fare.  He  therefore,  hgr 

giving  np  n  StannJngton  ticket  at  Morpeth  and  paying  the  excess  fare, 
voluntarily  supplied  the  prosecution  with  the  means  of  Identifying  hlra. 
Appellant  himself  gave  the  police  their  first  Information  on  this  point. 
He  was  not  seen  carrying  Nisbet's  bag  at  Morpeth,  and  it  is  a  bag  large 
enongh  to  attract  attention. 

•Again,  aa  to  the  ptstola;  two  amt  have  been  need,  according  to  the 
prosecution,  as  the  bullets  found  in  the  body  were  admittedly  different; 
in  other  words,  the  murderer  changed  pistols.  No  pistol  has  been  traced 
to  the  appellant. 

That  is  the  case  for  the  appellant  on  the  facts.  On  the  law  my  sul^ 
mission  Is  that  by  sect  1  (b)  of  the  Crimlnel  Bvldence  Act,  the 
proeeeutlon  Is  forbidden  to  comment  on  the  tallnre  of  the  wife  of  the 

accused  to  give  evidence;  counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  comment  on  the 
fact  that  the  appellant's  wife  had  not  bpen  called  to  corroborate  the  appel- 
lant's statement  that  his  wife  had  cleaned  his  overcoat.  No  doubt  the  jury 
were  subsequently  told  that  they  were  to  dismiss  the  comment  from  their 
minds,  and  the  foreman  answered  that  they  had  not  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  tt.  No  one  can  sajr  with  oertalntr  what  the  effect  on  the  indi> 
vidnal  minds  of  the  jury  might  have  been.  The  statutory  prohibition  le 
absolute  in  its  terms. 

[The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  Mr.  Tlndal  Atkinson  did  make  a  reference  to 
that  fact,  but  withdrew  it  in  presence  of  the  Jury,  who  ^\  ere  Instructed  by 
the  judge  to  take  no  notice  of  that  reference.  The  foreman  of  the  Jury 
atated.  In  iket,  that  their  minds  had  not  been  Influenced  by  the  reference.] 

I  submit.  In  i^lte  of  that,  that  this  la  a  ease  In  which  there  has  been 
a  mistrial,  or  what  some  Judges  call  a  nullity.  I  do  not  suggest  that  on 
this  point  alone  the  prisoner  should  g^t  off  ?r-ot  frpp,  but  T  do  contend  that 
there  has  been  a  mistrial.  I  admit  that  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  gave  a 
strong  direction  to  the  jury  not  to  consider  the  overcoat  as  evidence. 

[The  Loan  Chxet  Justick:  And  with  the  coat  they  had  to  disregard  the 
fust  that  the  wife  was  not  called.] 

^Tlng  regard  to  the  importance  attached  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  to  the 
rest  of  the  evidence  as  to  blood  on  the  clothes,  it  would  be  extremely  diffl- 
cult  for  the  jury  to  avoid  being  influenced  bv  the  question  of  the  wife 
not  having  been  called.  Then  there  was  the  Iik  Ideut  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  asked  the  jury  if  they  had  allowed  them- 
leWea  to  be  Influenced  by  the  fbct  that  the  prisoner's  wife  had  not  been 
called.  In  that  caae^  his  Lordship  said,  the  Jury  would  have  to  reconsider 
their  Terdict.  On  this,  the  foreman  of  the  Jury,  without  consulting  hla 
fellows,  said  it  had  not  influenced  the  jury  in  coming  to  thoir  declplon. 

[The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  I  cannot  allow  this.  The  foreman  replied  in 
the  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  jury,  and  I  cannot  aJiow  it  to  be  suggested 
that  the  reply  was  not  made  by  the  whole  Jury.  If  this  point  were  to  be 
taken,  it  should  at  least  have  been  suggested  at  the  time  that  the  rset  of 
the  Jury  should  be  consulted. 

Mb.  Jusnos  Pkhumok:  The  foreman  epeaka  for  the  whole  jury. 

The  Jjom  Cbset  JDancm:  After  the  scrupulous  fairness  with  which  this 
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case  has  been  tried  by  Lord  Coleridge — especially  on  tbi<^  point — I  cannot 
allow  It  to  be  suggested  that  the  foreman  was  not  speaking  for  the  whola 
jury.] 

Lard  WiWam  Percy:  Then  was  no  deliberation  amongst  the  membeis 
of  the  Iniy  before  replying  to  the  qnestion  put  to  tbem  by  Mr.  Justice 

Coleridge. 

[The  T/ORD  Chief  Justice:  The  question  was  repeated.  I  cannot  allow 

the  suggestion  to  be  made.] 

Tindal  Atkinson,  K.  C.  (with  him  Lowenthal),  for  the  Crown,  was  not 
called  upon. 

The  Lord  Cmsr  Jusncs:  This  case  has  glTen  us  occasion  for  the  most 

anxious  consideration.  We  have  examined  very  carefully  all  the  evidence 
hMovn  the  .sifting  of  the  court,  80  that  WO  might  be  in  a  position  to  ap* 
predate  all  the  arguments. 

I  desire  to  mention  two  points  before  dealing  with  the  case  itself.  The 
first  Is  the  attempt  to  make  communications  to  the  Home  Secretary  evi- 
dence In  this  ease.  We  are  sitting  here  as  a  court  of  law,  and  poMcas  large 
powers  In  certain  events  which  are  only  to  be  exerdaed  on  the  consideration 
of  legal  evidence.  We  do  not  consider  matters  brought  before  us  except 
upon  such  evidence.  No  doubt  the  existence  of  such  correspondence  may 
lead  the  court  to  make  further  inquiries,  and  to  require  the  production  of 
iurther  evidence.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  readihg  of 
such  communications  amounts  to  the  giving  of  evidence^  If  It  did,  people 
would  say  that  we  had  allowed  our  mlnda  to  be  Influenced  by  them,  ^loe- 
fore,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  evidence  given  by  Hall  on  oath. 
We  did  not  think  the  other  further  evidence  sought  to  be  given  was  of  any 
Importance,  and  therefore  we  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  given.  The  second 
point  I. desire  to  take  is  that  elicited  from  Hall  in  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Hltehell  Innes  to  tike  effect  that  when  he  went  down  for  the  purpose  of 
aoeelpg  If  he  could  identify  Dlckman  he  was  first  Invited  by  somebody, 
poasibly  on  behalf  of  the  police,  to  look  through  a  window,  and  on  doing 
so  did  see.  sitting  alone,  the  person  who  was  afterwards  convicted.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  we  deprecate  in  tbf>  ^'*rongest  manner  any  attempt 
to  point  out  beforehand  to  a  person  coming  for  the  purpose  of  seeln?^  If 
could  identify  another,  the  person  to  be  identified,  and  we  hope  that  m- 
stances  of  this  being  done  are  extremely  rare.  I  desire  to  say  that  If  we 
thought  In  any  case  that  justice  depended  upcm  the  Ind^^dent  identifica- 
tion of  the  person  charged,  and  that  the  Identification  appeared  to  have 
been  induced  by  some  suggestion  or  other  means,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  quash  any  conviction  which  followed.  The  police  ought  not,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirec  tly,  to  do  anything  which  might  prevent  the  identiflration 
from  being  absolutely  iudepeodent,  and  they  should  be  most  scrupulous  in 
seeing  that  it  Is  so.  In  the  preaent  case  we  have  come  to  the  condualon 
that,  although  Hairs  identification  of  the  actual  individual  mi^t  have  been 
allghtly  Influwced  by  what  had  previously  taken  place,  It  has  so  little 
bearing  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case  that  it  is  gulte  Impossible  for  us  to 
interfere  with  the  verdict  on  this  ground. 

Now  it  has  been  suggested  by  counsel  for  the  appellant  that  the  murder 
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irVErht  hnvp  tnken  place  north  of  Morpeth — that  Is  to  say,  after  the  appel- 
lant had  left  the  train,  it  being  admitted  that  in  that  case  the  murderer 
must  have  left  the  train  while  in  motion;  but  there  is  no  substantial 
ground  for  thinking  that  that  was  the  case.  The  learned  judge,  in  a 
BommlDg  up  wblct  is  m  ot  the  most  atdo  I  luve  aver  read,  dealt  with 
that  wggasam.  It  waa  not  dlapnted  ttiat  the  appellant  was  in  the  tmin 
which  carried  the  deceased  man,  that  he  took  a  ticket  for  a  station  short 
of  Morpeth,  but  that  he  traveled  as  far  as  the  latter  place,  where  he  left 
the  train  paying  excess  fare,  and  that  Nisbet's  bag  was  found  down  the 
alrshaft  of  the  Isabella  pit  about  IH  miles  from  Morpeth  station,  and 
rather  nearer  StaniUngton  station  than  Morpeth;  and  also  that  the  ohject 
of  the  prisoner's  Jonmey  vas  to  transact  some  bnsiness  at  Stannlngton. 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  case  which  will  cause  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  those  who  may  disagree  with  the  conclusion  at  which  this  Court  has 
arrived — namely,  aye  or  no,  was  there  sufflcient  evidence  that  the  man 
who,  between  Stannlngton  and  Morpeth,  murdered  the  deceased  man  Nisbet, 
was  the  appellant?  The  evidence  was  entirely  circumstantial,  but  circum- 
Btantial  erldenoe  derived  from  admitted  facts  proved  against  a  pwson 
charged,  la  often  most  reliable,  because  it  is  not  likely  to  be  invented,  and 
If  Invented,  would,  In  all  probability,  not  fit  In  with  the  admitted  facts. 

"We  must  exclude  the  fact  that  he  left  the  train  at  Morpeth;  we  must 
not  assume  that  because  he  traveled  to  Morpeth  be  was  necessarily  in  the 
carriage  with  Nisbet.  The  crucial  part  of  this  case  is  whether  there  is 
satisfsetory  evidence  that  Dlckman  entered  the  same  compartment  with 
Nisbet  at  Newcastle.  The  evidence  at  Newcastle  is,  first  that  of  Raven, 
who  had  known  the  prisoner  for  el|^t  wr  nine  years,  and  Nisbet  for  six: 
years.  He  saw  Nisbet  and  Dlckman  come  along  In  the  direction  of  Gate 
4  and  then  did  not  again  see  the  appellant.  The  main  criticism  on  this 
evidence  is  that  the  learned  judge  did  not  call  the  attention  of  tbe  jury 
to  the  exact  evidence  as  to  whether  Nisbet  and  Dlckman  were  talking 
together  or  not.  Raven  does  not  speak  as  to  die  men  being  actually  in 
conversation.  Tbe  theory  that  Dlckman  did  enter  the  compartment  occu- 
pied by  Nisbet  and  then  changed  to  a  compartment  at  the  back  of  the  train 
may  be  dismissed:  it  is  unlikely  in  any  circumatances.  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes 
has  pressed  on  us  that  because  the  men  were  not  engaged  in  conversation 
that  In  some  way  or  other  throws  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  Raven's  evi' 
deuce.  But  the  appellant  denied  he  was  ever  in  the  sune  compartment 
with  Nisbet,  and  the  Jury  were  face  to  face  with  the  contradiction  between 
him  and  the  other  witnesses.  It  is  suggested  that  Dlckman  went  into 
a  urinal  a  little  beyond  the  book  stall.  But  looking  at  the  thing  In  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  say  whether  or  not  Dlckman  got  into  the  same  com- 
partment with  Nisbet,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  very  important  whether  they 
were  or  wwe  not  in  conversation,  or  whether  Dlckman  was  absent  for 
some  little  time,  and  we  think  that  if  the  learned  Judge  had  stopped  to 
discuss  such  an  incident  as  that  it  might  have  misled  the  jury.  We  are 
satisfied  that  this  cannot,  from  any  point  of  view,  alter  the  result.  Omis- 
sion is  not  of  necessity  misdirection.  The  story  is  taken  up  by  Hepple, 
who  knew  appellant  well,  and  who  had  taken  bis  place  further  hack 
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tliaii  the  compartment  In  which  Nisbet  traveled,  and  then,  as  many  of  as 
have  done,  walked  up  and  down  oatalde  hla  compartment  for  aome  niln> 
ntaa  before  the  train  ataited.  Be  deaerlbea  Didonan  aa  fning  alony  with  Ui 
eompanion:  he  eannot  My  whether  they  were  talking,  hnt  they  were  walk- 
ing In  the  direction  of  the  engine.  Now,  If  Dlckman'e  defense  had  been  that 
he  npv^r  wont  by  the  train,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  ■would 
have  been  entitled  to  more  consideration.  But  Hepplf^  hn?  known  appellant 
for  twenty  years,  and,  after  all,  describes  a  very  ordinary  incident.  The 
Interence  from  hla  meet  aatoral  atoiy  la  that  Nlabet  and  Dleknan  stepped 
into  the  train  together.  The  theory  of  the  defenie  Sa,  that  if  Hepple^a  evft* 
dence  Is  true.  Dtekman  nmat  have  come  back  and  got  into  a  carriage  at  the 
back  part  of  the  train.  But  assuming  Hepple  to  be  right,  why  should 
Blrkman  do  anythinc:  of  thr-  kind"  It  is  said  Hepple  Is  old  and  flomewhit 
infirm;  but  he  had  luiow  ii  ijickuian  for  no  less  than  twenty  years.  More- 
over, Mr.  Mitchell  luues  does  not  suggest  how  any  physical  Infirmity 
afltoeta  hla  OTldenoe. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Mitchell  Innea  oontenda  that  the  weight  of  Heppie'a 
evidence  dependa  on  the  accnracy  of  Hall's  identlfleatlon.  I  could  net 
follow  the  argument.  The  recollection  of  Raven,  TTnll  and  Hepple  was 
stereotyped  In  their  mint?'--;  th1«  murder  Is  noised  abroad,  and  they  have 
to  say  what  they  happen  to  know  about  it.  Even  if  you  eliminate  Hail. 
It  does  not  weaken  Hepple's  evidence. 

HUl'a  erldenoe  la  very  important  qnlte  apart  from  whether  hla  Mentt- 
lleatlon  at  the  police  etatlon  waa  accompanied  by  the  cirenmatancea  da* 
aerlbed.  Hall  knew  Xlsbet  well  as  the  Widdrington  cashier,  and  knew 
the  errand  on  which  Nisbet  was  going.  Hall  speaks  tn  n  part  of  thl?  ca«e 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  dlspii'p  vf?  .  Nisbet  and  someone  he  did 
not  know  coming  along  towards  that  train  and  getting  into  the  next  com- 
partment. There  waa,  therefore,  strong  evidence  that  at  Newcaetle  Station 
the  man  who  got  into  the  train  waa  Dlekmaa;  he  waa  IdentlM  by  all 
three  men,  SaTen,  Hepple,  and  Hall.  I  hate  left  8plnk  ovt;  I  do  net 
rely  upon  Sptnk'a  evidence,  bnt  It  In  no  way  weakena  the  combined  atoiy 
of  the  others. 

Now  that  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution;  they  shew  that  appellant 
entered  the  train  in  the  part  where  Nisbet  was.  It  was  quite  sufflcient  to 
call  upon  the  prisoner  for  an  answer,  and  when  he  doee  dect  to  give  otI- 
denoe*  then  what  he  aaya  with  regard  to  the  incident  la  for  the  Jury  to 
conalder.  The  reanlt  of  the  cnmnlatlte  obaervatioa  of  theee  men  ie  to 
throw  doubt  on  his  whole  story.  He  abeolutely  contradicts  the  recollection 
of  all  those  three  men.  There  is  no  motive  suggested  why  he  should  enter 
Nisbet's  compartment  and  then  chans*^  to  another:  It  Is  far  more  Impor- 
tant to  observe  that,  assuming  he  was  in  company  with  Nisbet,  there  waa  no 
peeatble  motive  suggested  why  be  ihonld  eome  back  to  the  rear  part  of  the 
train.  Therefore,  the  Jury  having  heard  it,  the  Judge  waa  JustlHed  In  leav- 
ing It  to  them.  The  Jnry  were,  therefore,  Jhoe  to  teee  with  thla  contra' 
diction  In  the  crucial  part  of  the  whole  caee. 

At  Heaton.  Nisbet  Is  seen  by  his  wife,  and  no  one  can  doubt  It  from  the 
way  she  tells  the  story.   Her  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  making  this 
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journey.  She  hurries  up  to  NIsbet  at  Ileaton  Station,  and  speaks  to  an- 
other man  being  there,  but  was  unable  to  see  bim  very  plainly,  for  be  bad 
his  coat  eoUar  up.  She  could  not  say  who  the  man  was;  but  on  her  ex* 
amiaatlon  liefore  tlte  magtatrates  aha  aajt  alia  aaw  tba  aspeUanfa  proflla* 
and  tharenpon  tmmedlatalr  colliuyMtf  In  conaaquanea;  finally  at  tha' trial 
she  says  there  Is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  matter.  The  passase  in  tha 
summing  up  which  refers  to  her  evidence  Is  not  open  to  any  criticism. 
At  Stannlngton  Statfon,  Hall  and  Spink  got  out,  and  one  cannot  coro^  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  ihat  ilie  murder  took  place  between  Stanniaglou 
and  M orpath. 

It  la  contendad  that  tha  Jutt  ware  diracted  that  the  train  went  diraetly 
to  Stannlngton  from  Heaton  without  atopplsg,  whereas  thora  ware  aaveral 

intfirvenine;  station??  at  which  other  persons  might  well  have  entered  the 
compartment  or  got  out.  But  this  does  not  really  affect  the  question  at  all, 
when  we  consider  what  the  appellant's  defense  was. 

Laatly,  wa  have  an  Incident  which  la  not  more  than  an  Incident,  It  tha 
Jury  had  evldanca  hefore  them  that  appellant  got  Into  the  oompartment  at 
Newcastle,  having  a  return  ticket  for  Stannington,  why  did  he  go  on  to 
Morpeth?  Then  there  is  his  account  of  It.  If  the  Jury  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  evidence  of  his  going  as  far  as  Stannlngton,  It  can  scarcely  be 
denied  there  was  a  strong  case  for  blm  to  answer. 

Is  there  sufficient  in  Dickman's  answer  to  throw  on  undisputed  points 
aneh  a  doubt  that  we  ought  to  say  that  there  haa  been  a  mlacarrlage  of 
Juatlea  or  that  the  Terdlct  waa  unaatlitectory?  He  aaya  ha  waa  reading 
the  paper,  and  allowed  the  train  to  go  on  without  noticing  it.  It  is  pointed 
out,  too,  that  the  inspector  at  Morpeth  saw  no  bag.  but  recollects  that  a 
man  did  get  out  and  pay  2%d.  excess  fare.  Whether  there  Is  a  dispute 
or  uoi  as  to  that  incident  of  the  inspector  and  the  bag  does  not  seem  to  us 
of  very  great  Importance,  for  he  need  not  have  had  the  bag  wltb  blm  at 
that  moment.  The  bag  la  found  ultimately  down  the  laabella  pIL  It  la 
contended  that  a  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  case  becauae  the  bag  was  not 
found  till  .Time.  But  the  lateneaa  of  the  dlacoTory  does  not  materially  affect 

tlie  (jue^lirin. 

Again,  with  regard  to  th©  pistols,  we  cannot,  In  face  of  all  tli  -  (  licnm- 
st&nces,  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to  trace  them  tu  the  ap- 
pellant, nor  that  the  cmo  la  at  all  weakmed  by  ao  little  of  the  gold  and 
aUver  being  ftmnd  upon  him.  Theae  were  mattera  to  which  the  Home  8ee> 
rotary  mli^t  direct  hie  attention.  There  is  another  incident  which  with- 
out these  various  other  points  might  not  have  been  aufflcient  I  refer  to  the 
blood  stains  on  appellant's  coat. 

With  regard  to  the  point  based  on  the  comment  made  as  to  the  not  calling 
of  Mra.  Dlckman  to  speak  to  the  stains  on  the  coat,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  It  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Jury,  and  they,  Indeed,  atated  that 
they  had  not  even  apoken  about  It,  ao  that  It  waa  Impomlble  for  the  Court 
to  support  the  contention  that  there  was  a  mlatriaL  It  waa  an  accidental 
slip  such  as  must  often  occur,  and  ita  effect,  If  any,  waa  remored  before  the 
verdict  was  given. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  are  against  the  appellant  We 
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have  thought  It  right  to  examine  the  case  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  It  rested  on  circumstantial  evidence.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  substantial  case  for  the  Jury  shewiug  that 
the  murder  waa  committed  by  DickmAn,  and-thwe  to  do  ground  upon 
vUcli  we  can  aay  tbat  tbe  ▼erdlct  was  wrong.  The  appeal  miiet  therefore 
be  diamliaed.  A»p9<a  tflmiMed» 

The  End. 

A  few  days  later  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Home  Sec- 
retary from  tbe  wife  and  relatives  of  the  convicted  man 
asking  that  the  sentence  be  commuted,  and  on  August  3d 
they  received  the  following  reply : 

**The  Home  Secretary  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
all  the  cirenmatances  of  the  case,  and  I  am  to  express  to 
yon  Ms  regret  that  he  has  failed  to  discover  any  grotmds 
,  which  would  justify  him  in  advising  His  Majesty  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  due  course  of  the  law." 

On  the  morning  of  August  10, 1910,  Dickman  was  hanged 
in  the  coimty  jail  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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PUBITANISM  AND  THE  COMMON  LAW, 

One  of  the  solid  political  facts  of  the  world  of  today 

is  the  tenacity  and  vitality  of  that  mode  of  legal  and  juristic 
thinking  which  we  call  the  commou  law.  It  survives  and 
imposes  itself  upon  the  huge  mass  of  losirislaliou  tliat  is 
annually  placed  upon  our  statute  looks  and  sets  at  de- 
fiance the  civilian's  maxim  that  later  law-makings  have 
more  force  in  law  than  those  which  precede  them.  It  has 
imposed  itself  upon  a  French  code  in  Louisiana,  and  a  re- 
ceived Boman  law  in  Scotland,  and  we  find  judges  in  South 
Africa  bearing  Dutch  names  and  trained  in  Boman  Dntch 
Law,  reasoning  in  a  Bomanized  terminology  after  a  fashion 
that  only  the  Anglo- American  can  understand.  But  it  is 
even  more  remarkable  that  this  mode  of  thought  which 
exhibits  such  tenacity  and  vitality  sliould  be  intensely  indi- 
vidualist in  an  af^e  that  looks  more  and  more  to  social  con^ 
trol  for  the  solution  of  its  problems  and  is  succeeding  in 
the  socialization  of  pretty  much  everything  except  the  law. 
For,  although  it  is  less  true  of  England,  what  Berolzheimer 
says  of  common-law  juristic  thought  is  thoroughly  true  for 
America:  Its  distinguishing  marks  are,  '^unlimited  valu- 
ation of  individual  liberty  and  respect  for  individual  prop- 
erty." 

The  individualism  of  our  common-law  is  something  of 

more  than  academic  interest.  For  we  have  made  of  the 
common-law  a  verv  Naturrecht.  We  test  all  new  situations 
and  new  doctrines  by  it.  We  construe  statutes  by  it,  and 
Mr.  Carter  tells  us  that  it  is  a  wise  doctrine  to  presume 
that  legislatures  intend  no  innovations  upon  this  common 
law,  and  to  assume,  so  far  as  possible,  tiiat  statutes  were 
-.  meant  to  declare  and  reassert  its  principles.  More  than 
thiSy  through  the  power  of  courts  over  unconstitutional  leg- 
islation and  the  doctrine  that  our  bills  of  rights  are  dedara^ 
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■tory,  we  force  it  upon  modern  social  legislation.  Hence  the 
diaracter,  the  attitude,  if  I  may  fall  back  upon  a  Geiman 
word,  the  Weltansohanimg,  of  this  body  of  doctrine  be- 
oomes  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  Not  merely 
the  jnrist,  but  the  legislator,  the  sociologist,  the  criminol- 
ogist, the  labor-leader,  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  our  cor- 
poration law,  the  business  man,  must  reckon  with  it.  For 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  our  traditional  case-law 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental  conceptions  of 
legal  science. 

Professor  Seligman  tells  us  that  there  are  five  ways  of 
interpreting  history.  The  idealistic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, which  reached  its  highest  development  with  He^l, 
sought  to  interpret  all  historical  growth  in  terms  of  thonght 
and  feeling.  The  religions  interpretation,  fonnd  the  dew 
to  hmnan  progress  and  the  determining  inflnence  in  hnman 
development  in  religion.  The  political  interpretation,  a 
method  beginnnig  with  Aristotle,  which  has  governed  our 
political  thought  and  has  been  the  favorite  in  England  and 
in  America,  found  the  clew  to  prn^rrpss  in  a  gradual  but 
definite  movement  from  absolutism  to  freedom  in  ]>olitical 
institutions.  The  physical  interpretation,  beginning  in 
Vico  and  Montesqnien,  but  first  worked  out  scientifically 
by  Buckle,  found  the  controlling  factors  in  physical  envir- 
onment, and  looked  to  external  canses,  to  climate,  food  and 
soil,  to  explain  social  development.  Finally,  the  econonde 
interpretation,  of  which  Marx  is  the  chief  exponent,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  theory  that  "economic  institutions  are  his- 
torical categories, and  that  history  itself  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  economic  development.**  Tn  like  manner  one 
might  show  that  tliore  are  five  ways  of  interpreting  juris- 
prudence and  legal  history,  and  that  the  several  schools  of 
jniists  divide  themselves  according  to  the  interpretation 
for  which  they  stand.  The  idealistic  interpretation  traces 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  jnstice  as  an  ethical  and 
moral  phenomenon.  It  seeks  the  metaphysical  or  philo- 
sophical basis  of  jnstice  and  right  as  ideas.  Upon  the  for- 
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mer  it  btiilds  legal  history,  upon  the  latter,  jurisprudence. 
This  is  the  method  of  the  philosophical  school  of  jurists* 
today,  and  it  is  significant  tiiat  the  Neo-Hegelians  are  the 

dominant  force  in  tliat  school.  The  reUgious  interj)!  elation 
has  been  urged  by  another  branch  of  the  philosophical 
school  in  the  past.  Just  as  the  religious  iiiterx:>retation  of 
history  is  but  a  phase — a  particular  application — of  the 
idealistic  interpretation,  the  religious  interpretation  of  jur- 
isprudence and  of  legal  history  has  found  the  key  to  juris- 
tic progress  and  to  judicial  institutions  in  the  progress  of, 
religious  thought  and  in  religious  institutions.  The  politi- 
cal interpretation  is  the  one  with  whidi  we  are  all  familiar. 
It  assumes  that  a  movement  from  subjection  to  freedom, 
from  status  to  contract,  is  the  key  to  legal  as  well  as  to 
social  development.  It  sees  the  end  of  all  law  in  liberty 
and  conceives  of  jurisprudence  as  the  science  of  civil  lib- 
erty. As  Lorimer  puts  it,  '*the  proximatf'  object  of  juris- 
prudoiipo,  the  object  which  it  seeks  as  a  separate  science, 
is  liberty."  This,  too,  is  a  phase  of  the  idealistic  interpre- 
tation and  is  urged  by  a  branch  of  the  philosophical  school 
It  puts  liberty  where  the  recent  philosophical  school  puts 
justice.  But  each  looks  to  the  development  of  an  idea  to 
explain  the  development  of  the  law.  Corresponding  to  the 
phyMcal  interpretation  of  history  we  have  a  biological  or 
ethnological  interpretation  of  jurisprudence  and  of  legal 
history  of  which  Post,  in  Germany,  is  the  chiefest  exponent. 
^As  Buckle  looked  to  the  physical  environment  of  societies, 
Post  looks  to  the  ethnolosrical  en\'ironment  of  laws,  and  he 
finds  in  the  characteristics  of  tlip  i  ac.  s  of  man  among  whom 
laws  exist  the  determining:  I'actors  in  juristic  progress  and 
in  legal  institutions.  Finally  we  have  an  economic  inter- 
pretation of  jurisprudence  and  of  legal  history,  of  which, 
in  this  country  Brooks  Adams  is  the  leading  exponent.  He 
asserts  tiiat  the  idea  of  justice  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  actual  course  of  juristic  speculation  and  legal  develop- 
ment. He  maintains  that  ^'the  rules  of  the  law,''  to  quote 
his  own  words,  ''are  established  by  the  self-interest  of  the 
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dominant  class,  so  far  as  it  can  impose  its  will  upon  those 
who  are  weaker." 

I  should  find  it  hard  to  choose  among  those  several  in- 
terpretations, if  choice  of  one  were  necessary.  But  I  do 
not  believe  it  necessary.  No  institution  is  tlie  product  of 
any  one  cause.  It  is  rather  the  resultant  of  many  causes 
of  wliich  some  observers  will  lay  stress  upon  one  and  others 
upon  another,  but  none  of  which  may  be  left  out  of  account. 
To  take  an  example  from  biology:  We  used  to  be  taught 
that  each  gronp  and  species  were  developed  from  some 
single  prior  gronp  or  species,  and  it  was  the  task  of  the 
systematist  to  identify  this  ancestor  and  trace  the  devel- 
opment, and  arrange  his  organisms  accordingly.  Bnt  today 
the  hiologist  has  a  doctrine  of  polyphylesis.  He  recognizes 
that  if  one  group  or  species  may  be  represented  by  many 
groups  or  species  which  have  developed  therefrom,  it  is 
also  true  that  a  converging  development  of  many  groups 
or  species  may  have  sniven  us  what  is  one  today.  Hence,  if 
some  tell  us  that  tiie  spirit  of  our  common  law^  the  exag- 
gerated individualism  of  our  juristic  thinking,  is  due  to  an 
innate  tendency  to  individualism  among  Germanic  peoples, 
kept  down  in  some  quarters  by  the  weight  of  Soman  learn- 
ing, bnt  never  so  repressed  in  England,  while  others  see 
in  it  an  outgrowth  of  the  contests  between  the  courts  and 
the  crown  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and 
a  phase  of  the  political  development  of  that  time,  if  some 
regard  it  as  a  product  of  Puritanism,  an  application  of  Pur- 
itan ideas  in  law  and  ])olities,  reachiuL^-  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  America,  that  paradise  ui'  the  Pliilistines,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  has  put  it,  while  others  see  rather  a  result 
of  economic  thotight  and  economic  conditions  in  nineteenth- 
century  America  and  of  the  frontier  spirit  surviving  the 
frontier,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  an  absolute 
choice.  In  truth  all  of  these  are  factors,  and  more  than 
one  has  been  a  factor  of  great  importance.  Possibly  one 
might  refer  Puritan  theology  and  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth-century politic  thought  to  Teutonic  individualism. 
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Kept  back  by  iiuiiiaii  authority  in  law  and  in  theology,  the 
Teutonic  genius  ))urst  its  bonds  at  the  Reforuuition,  and 
the  individual  asserted  himself  in  law,  in  politics  in  ^jhil- 
osophy  and  in  religion.  One  might  say  that  there  was 
something  congenial  to  the  Germanic  spirit  in  Hebraisuii 
which  gave  the  Old  Testament  so  profomid  an  influence 
when  oar  fathers  began  to  read  it.  In  that  view,  the  Ger- 
manic character  plus  the  economic  conditions  of  the  past 
century  and  the  resultant  economic  theories  would  be  our 
formula.  But  here  again  one  has  to  reckon  with  the  inter- 
action of  individualist  character  and  reti^ous  doctrine  and 
social  conditions  upon  each  other.  Tliere  is  little  to  be 
gained,  therefore,  by  an  attempt  at  profound  generaliza- 
tion. We  may  say,  at  least,  that  Puritanism  of  itself  and 
possibly  because  of  the  deeper-seated  causes  of  which  it 
was  a  manifestation,  has  been  no  unimportant  factor  in 
moulding  the  spirit  of  our  common  law. 

Indeed  there  are  special  reasons  for  believing  that  Pur- 
itanism  has  been  a  controlling  factor,  and  these  reasons 
are  my  excuse,  at  a  time  when  religious  interpretations  are 
not  the  fashion,  for  venturing  a  bit  of  religious  interpre- 
tation of  jurisprudence.  For  individualism,  in  and  of  it- 
self, has  not  been  peculiarly  English  or  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. What  is  peculiar  to  Aiiglu-Ainerican  legal  tliinking, 
•  and  above  all  to  American  legal  thinking,  is  an  ultra-indi- 
vidualism, an  imcompromising  insistence  upon  individual 
rights  and  individual  property  as  the  central  point  of  jur- 
isprudence. Other  causes  brought  about  a  period  of  indi- 
vidualism in  jurisprudence  and  in  economics  everywhere. 
It  was  Puritanism  which  gave  that  added  emphasis  to  indi- 
vidualist ideas  in  the  formative  period  of  our  American 
legal  thoT^ht  that  has  served  to  stamp  them  upon  the 
science.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  religious  interpretation 
of  our  legal  thought  and  legal  history  becomes  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  Roman  law 
through  recognition  of  the  great  part  played  by  the  Stoic 
philosophy  in  its  formative  period. 
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We  may  k  cu^niz^i  as  the  two  main  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  individualist  thought  in  jurisprudence,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  middle  class  and  Protestantism.  Beroloz- 
heimer  has  identified  the  former  with  the  maturity  and 
decay  of  the  theory  of  natural  law.  But  individualist  nat- 
ural law  still  flourishes  in  America.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  America  has  been  par  excellence  the  country  of  the 
middle  class,  we  must  note  that  the  middle  class  has  been 
dominant  elsewhere  and  that  Puritanism  has  given  a  peeul- 
•  iar  character  to  the  middle  class  of  England  and  America. 
Even  less  may  we  attribute  our  «ommon-law  mode  of 
thought  solely  to  Protestantism.  For  one  thing,  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  State  is  not  distinctively  Protestant.  It 
has  been  said  that  ** Luther's  conception  of  the  State  and  of 
duty  to  one's  neighbor  directly  paved  the  way  for  that  of 
Hegel. In  politics,  his  principle  was  passive  obedience. 
He  assumed  that  the  State  was  a  chief  good  and  that  no 
individual  rights  could  stand  against  it.  Granting  that  it 
was  the  mission  of  the  Beformation  "to  give  life  to  individ- 
ual freedom,"  individual  freedom  through  the  State  and 
through  society  were  quite  as  possible  means  of  achieving 
this  mission  as  the  Anglo-American  exaltation  of  individ- 
ual freedom  above  the  State  and  above  society.  In  other 
words,  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  emancipation  of  the  middle 
class  and  a  peculiar  phase  of  Protestantism  must  be  taken 
account  of  in  order  to  understand  the  spirit  of  our  common 
law. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  first  reformer  in  English 
legal  thought,  was  also  the  first  reformer  in  English  relig- 
ious thought  John  Wycliff*is  known  for  his  resistance  to 
authority  in  the  chur^  and  his  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures to  bring  them  home  to  the  common  man.  But  in  his 
tract  De  Officio  Regis  he  attacked  authority  in  law  and  as- 
serted the  sufficiency  of  English  case  law — ^for  such  it  had 
fairly  become — against  the  venerable  legislation  of  J ustin- 
ian  and  the  sacred  decretals  of  the  Popes.  Let  us  remem- 
ber what  this  meant,  according  to  the  theories  of  that  time. 
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Whatever  the  fact,  the  theory  of  the  King's  judges  was  that 
fhey  administered  the  common  custom  of  £ngland>  the  cus- 
tomary modes  of  action  of  Englishmen  in  their  relations 
ivith  each  other.  The  then  theory  as  to  the  Boman  law  was 
that  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  as  l^slation  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  was  binding  upon  peoples  whose  rulers  regarded 
themselves  also  as  the  successors  of  Augustus.  Tlif  theory 
as  to  the  Canon  law  was  that  all  jurisdiction  was  di\aded 
betwrcii  tile  s|)iri1iial  and  the  temporal,  that  in  matters 
spiritual  the  tem|)oral  authority  was  wholly  incompetent, 
and  that  the  churchy  whose  mouthpiece  was  the  Pope,  had 
an  absolute  legislative  ]>nwer  within  this  field.  "The 
Pope"  says  Boniface  VIII  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
''holds  all  laws  in  his  breast"  Wycliff  said  boldly  that  men 
might  well  he  saved  ''though  many  laws  of  the  Pope  had 
never  been  spoken."  that  Boman  law  was  "heathen  men's 
law,"  and  that  there  was  no  more  reason  and  justice  in  the 
civil  law  of  Eome  than  in  the  civil  law  of  England.  He 
appealed  from  authority  to  the  local  custom  of  England, 
from  the  rules  imposed  externally  by  Eomau  law  and  the 
Pope  to  tlie  rules  which  Englishmen  made  for  them- 
selves by  their  everyday  conduct.  But  this  was  the  same 
position  which  Wycliff  took  with  respect  to  religion.  In 
jurisprudence  and  in  religion  he  appealed  to  the  individ- 
ual and  for  the  individual. against  authority. 

But  the  real  influence  of  religious  thinking  was  to  come 
later.  We  have  been  told  that  for  practical  purposes  the 
history  of  the  common  law  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  I  venture  to  think  that  for  most  pur- 
poses its  history  begins  still  later  aiKl  that  we  shall  not 
err  greatly  in  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. T  sp^  ak  liere  of  the  commor!  law  as  a  mode  of  jur  istic 
thought.  Some  dogmas,  es])eeiallY  in  tlie  law  of  real  prop- 
erty, have  a  longer  history  and  our  judicial  institutions 
have  to  be  studied  from  the  time  of  Henry  IT.  But  our 
attitude  toward  legal  problems,  our  modes  of  legal  reason- 
ing, the  principles  wMch  make  up  the  system  of  the  com- 
VOL.  xuv.  62 
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mon  law  have  only  to  be  stndied  from  fhe  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  have  a  contmuons  and  consiBtmit  development 
from  that  time.  For  Anglo-American  law,  the  periods  of 
development  begin  with  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James 

I,  with  the  American  Eevolution  and  with  the  Civil  War. 

The  work  of  the  Ene^lisli  courts  prior  to  Coke  was 
summed  up  for  ns  and  handed  down  to  us  by  that  inde- 
fatiua])le  scholar  in  what  we  have  chosen  to  consider,  an 
authoritative  form;  and  we  have  looked  at  it  through  his 
spectacles  ever  since.  Hence  we  may  neglect  the  periods 
of  growth  prior  to  the  i^e  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I»  since 
their  resnlts  in  onr  law  today  depend  npon  the  way  in 
which  fhey  appealed  to  the  end  of  fhe  sixteenth  and  be- 
gimnng  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  and  the  interpretation 
put  on  them  by  Coke.  Again  we  may  pass  over  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  that  work 
was  done  in  Equity  and  the  Law  ^lorclumt.  Neither  of 
these  strictly  are  part  of  the  common  law,  and  so  far  from 
their  affectinp^  tlie  spirit  of  the  common  law,  the  spirit  of 
the  common  law  affects  them  powerfully.  But  there  are 
two  growing  periods  of  our  common  law  system;  two 
periods  in  which  rules  and  doctrines  were  formative,  in 
which  onr  authorities  have  summed  np  the  past  for  ns  and 
have  given  ns  principles  for  the  future.  These  periods 
are  (1)  fhe  classical  common-law  period,  the  end  of  fhe  six- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  (2) 
the  period  that  some  day,  if  we  go  on  as  we  have  been 
going,  will  be  no  less  classical  for  us  than  the  first — the 
period  of  legal  development  in  America  that  came  to  an 
end  with  the  Civil  War.  In  the  one  the  task  was  to  go  over 
the  decisions  and  legislation  of  the  ])ast  and  make  a  system 
for  the  future.  In  the  other,  the  task  was  to  examine  the 
whole  body  of  English  case  law  with  reference  to  what 
was  applicable  to  the  facts  of  life  in  America,  and  what  not. 
Obviously  fhe  spirit  of  these  times  and  of  ^e  men  of  these 
tunes,  whose  juristic  labors  gave  us  what  we  call  the  com- 
mon law,  could  not  fail  to  give  color  to  the  whole  system. 
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But  the  age  of  Coke  was  the  age  of  the  Puritans  in  Eng- 
iaud,  ami  the  period  that  ends  with  our  civil  war  wat?  the 
age  of  the  Puritans  in  America.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  Puritan  had  Ms  own  way  in  America,  that  he  was  in  the 
majority,  had  no  powerful  estabUshment  to  contend  with, 
and  made  institutions  to  Ms  own  liking.  For  again  it  is 
not  an  accident  that  conuoon-law  principles  have  attained 
their  highest  and  most  complete  logical  development  in 
America,  and  that  we  are  and  long  have  been  more  thor- 
onghly  a  common-law  conntry  than  England  herself. 

A  fimdam^tal  proposition  from  which  the  Puritan  pro- 
ceeded was  the  doctrine  that  man  was  a  free  moral  agent 
with  power  to  choose  what  he  would  do  and  a  responsibility 
coincident  with  that  power.  He  put  individual  conscience 
and  individual  judgment  in  the  first  place.  No  authority 
could  coerce  them;  but  every  one  must  assume  and  abide 
the  consequences  of  the  choice  he  was  free  to  make.  Ap- 
plied to  church  polity,  it  led  to  a  regime  of  **  consociation 
but  not  subordination.*'  '*We  are  not  over  one  another," 
said  Bobinson,  '''but  with  one  another."  Hence  even 
church  organization  was  a  spedes  of  contract  and  a  legal 
theory,  a  legalism,  attached  even  to  religion.  If  men  were 
to  be  free  to  act  according  to  their  consciences  and  to  con- 
tract with  others  for  consociation  in  congregations,  it  was 
a  necessary  consequence  that  the  State — as  a  political  con- 
gregation— was  a  matter  of  contract  also;  and  liberty  of 
contract  was  a  further  nefpssary  deduction.  The  early 
history  of  New  England  furnishes  abundant  applications 
of  the  idea  that  covenant  or  compact — ^the  consent  of  every 
individual  to  the  formation  and  to  the  continuance  of  the 
eommunity— was  the  basis  of  all  communities,  political  as 
well  as  religious.  The  precedent  of  the  covenant  whidi 
made  Abraham  and  the  children  of  Israel  the  people  of 
Godj  furnished  the  religious  basis  for  the  doctrine.  But  it 
was  applied  to  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  organization. 
Another  consequence  was  to  make  a  moral  question  of 
everything,  and  this  meant  to  make  it  a  legal  question.  Foi; 
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moral  prmciples  in  their  essence  are  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive application.  They  depend  npon  drecunstances  and 
individuals.  Hence  if  every  question  was  treated  as  a 
moral  question  and  moral  questions  were  to  be  dealt  with  ' 

as  concrete  cases  to  be  individualized  in  their  solution, 
subordinalion  of  tliose  whose  cases  were  decided  to  those 
who  had  the  power  of  weighing  the  circumstances  of  the 
concrete  case  and  individualizing  the  })rinciple  to  meet  the 
case,  miglit  result.  The  idea  of  consociation  demanded  that 
a  fixed,  absohito,  universal  rule,  which  the  individual  had 
contracted  to  abidci  be  resorted  to ;  and  thus  the  moral  and 
the  legal  principle  were  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way,  and 
that  the  legal  way.  ''Nowhere/'  says  Morley,  "has  Pur- 
itanism done  us  more  harm  than  in  thus  leadmg  ns  to  take 
all  breadth  and  color  and  diversity  and  fine  discrimination 
out  of  our  jud^ents  of  men,  reducing  them  to  thin,  narrow 
and  superli(  ial  pronouncements  upon  the  letter  of  their 
morality  or  the  precise  conformitv  of  their  opinions  to 
accepted  standards  of  truth. The  good  side  of  all  this 
we  know  well.  On  the  side  of  politics,  the  conception  of 
the  people  not  as  a  mass  but  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals, 
the  precise  ascription  of  riglits  to  each  of  these  individuals, 
the  evolution  of  the  legal  rights  of  Englishmen  into  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  man,  have  their  immediate  origin  in  the  relig- 
ions phase  of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  But  on  tiie  side  of 
law,  it  has  given  us  the  conception  of  liberty  of  contract, 
which  is  the  hane  of  all  lahor  legislation,  the  rooted  objec- 
tion to  all  power  of  equitable  a] )i)li cation  of  rules  to  con- 
crete cases  that  has  produced  a  decadence  of  equity  in  our 
Stale  courts,  the  insistence  u]joii  and  faith  in  the  mere  ma- 
chinery of  justice^  which  makes  American  legal  procedure 
almost  impossible  of  toleration  in  the  business  world  of 
today,  the  notion  of  punishing  the  vidous  will  and  the  nec- 
essary connection  between  wrongdoing  and  retribution, 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  our  criminal  law  to  deal  with 
anti-sodal  actions  and  to  adjust  itself  in  its  application  to 
the  exigencies  of, concrete  criminality. 
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How  does  our  Puritan  individiuiliBm  affect  the  actual 
adminiBtration  of  justice  t  We  may  best  answer  by  turn- 
ing to  each  of  the  great  departments  of  the  law  and  seeing 

the  Puritan  there  at  work.  *  *  The  mission  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,*' says  Berolzheimer,  *'was  to  givv  lite  to  incii\i(iual 
frecdorQ.*'  In  tliis  the  Puritan  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Reformation.  lndi\adnal  freedom,  individual  rights  were 
the  basis  of  his  religious,  political  and  legal  views.  But 
individual  freedom  and  individual  rights  are  by  no  means 
all  that  legal  systems  have  to  look  to,  and  our  common  law 
shows  on  every  side  the  ill  effects  of  taking  these  for  the 
sole  basis.  For  instance,  few  doctrines  of  the  conunon  law 
are  more  irritating  today  than  the  traditional  attitude 
toward  legislation,  the  judicial  assumption  that  legislatures 
are  in  what  Dicey  calls  the  quiescent  stage,  the  professional 
feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  little  or  no  legislation  on  legal 
subjects,  the  attitude  of  resentment  toward  legislation  on 
the  part  oi  bench  and  l>ar,  tliat  leads  to  the  failure  of  codes 
and  practice  acts  and  makes  so  much  of  the  labor  of  social 
workers  nugatory  after  they  have  put  it  upon  our  statute 
books.  The  four  last  presidential  addresses  before  the 
American  Bar  association  have  had  for  their  subject  the 
plethora  of  legislature-made  laws.  The  late  leader  of  the 
American  bar  died  in  the  harness  writing  an  elaborate 
argument  against  legislation,  and  made  generous  provision 
in  his  will  for  a  professor  in  a  leading  American  law  school 
to  teach — I  had  almost  said  to  preach — the  doctrine  of  no 
legislation.  There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  the  common- 
law  attitude  towards  legislation.  But  not  the  least  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Puritan  during  the  formative  periods, 
of  our  law.  His  reasons  were  i)rimariiy  rehgious.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  says  Lord  Acton,  ^'ibat  governments  and 
institutions  are  made  to  pass  away  like  things  of.  eairth, 
whilst  souls  are  immortal;  that  there  is  no  more  proportion 
between  liberty  and  power  than  between  eternity  and  time; 
that,  therefore,  the  sphere  of  enforced  command  ought  to 
be  restricted  within  fixed  limits  and  that  which  had  been 
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done  by  authority,  and  outward  discipline  and  organized 
violence,  should  be  attempted  by  division  of  power,  and 
committed  to  the  intellect  and  the  consdence  of  free  men." 

Compare  with  this  Mr.  Garter's  argument  against  legb- 
lation.  ''The  true  method  of  human  discipline,"  he  says, 
"is  to  leave  each  man  to  work  out  in  freedom  his  own  hap- 
piness or  misery,  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  cousequonces  of 
his  own  conduct.*^  Compare  the  hokling  in  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  m  ruling  adversely  upon  a  statute  as  to 
lionrs  of  labor,  that  the  maxim  that  the  government  gov- 
erns best  which  governs  least  is  proper  for  courts  to  bear 
in  mind  in  expounding  the  constitution.  Compare  the  nar- 
row view  of  many  of  our  courts  as  to  what  constitutes  spe- 
cial or  class  legislation,  a  view  that  greatly  limits  effective 
law-making.  For  if  we  can  only  have  laws  of  wide  gener- 
ality of  application,  we  can  have  only  a  few  laws,  since 
the  wider  their  application,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of 
injustice  in  concrete  cases. 

In  the  law  of  torts,  few  doctrines  are  more  irritating  than 
those  of  assumption  of  risk  and  oontriljuloiy  negligence,  as 
applied  to  injuries  to  employees.  But  these  are  eminently 
Puritan  conceptions.  The  employee  is  a  free  agent.  He 
chooses  for  himself.  So  choosing,  he  elects  to  work  in  a 
dangerous  employment  in  which  he  runs  a  risk  of  being 
injured.  He  knows  that  others  are  to  be  employed  with 
him;  he  knows  that  they  may  he  negligent  and  that  if  they 
are,  he  may  be  injured.  Knowing  these  things,  he  chooses 
freely  to  incur  the  risk.  Very  well;  he  is  a  free  man,  let 
him  l)ear  the  loss.  The  master  has  done  no  wrong.  The 
servant,  to  use  Mr.  Carter's  language,  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  consecpienees  of  his  own  conduct.  It  is  not  an  acci- 
,dent  that  the  classical  exposition  of  this  doctrine  was 
penned  in  Massachusetts.  Again,  a  workman,  engaged  con- 
stantly upon  a  machine,  so  that  he  comes  to  be  a  part  of  it 
and  to  operate  mechanically  himself,  omits  a  precaution 
and  is  injured.  The  common  law  says  to  him  ''you  are  a 
free  man,  you  have  a  mind  and  are  capable  of  using  it;  you 
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chose  freely  to  do  a  daz^rous  thiBg  and  were  injured;  yon 
must  abide  the  consequences.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  may 
well  be  he  did  not  and  could  not  nse  his  mind.  It  is  said 
that  statistics  show  the  great  majority  of  accidents  happen 
in  the  last  working  honr  of  the  day,  when  the  mind  is 
nxunbed  and  the  operative  has  ceased  to  be  the  free  agent 
which  onr  law  contemplates.  But  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  legal  theory.  That  very  condition  is  a  risk  of  the 
employment  and  is  assumed  by  the  laborer.  Legislation  is 
changing  these  rules,  l>iit  the  courts  show  a  tt'udency  to 
read  the  doctrine  ol  contributor}^  negligence  into  the  stat- 
utes even  where  the  legislature  has  plainly  tried  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Out  of  many  examples  in  Constitutional  Law,  we  may 
notice  the  decisions  as  to  the  ri^t  to  pursue  a  lawful  call- 
ing and  liberty  of  contract,  which  bear  so  grievously  upon 
social  legislation.  Here  it  is  significant  that  the  prophet 
of  a 'belated  individualist  crusade,  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  had  added  to  a  Puritan  ancestry  and  Puritan  bring- 
ing up,  profound  study  of  the  common  law  and  practice 
of  his  profession  on  the  frontier  at  a  time  and  in  a  place 
where  the  individual  counted  for  more  and  the  law  for  less 
than  has  been  usual  even  on  the  frontier.  No  doubt  the 
latter  circumstance  had  its  influence.  Kone  the  less  the 
conception  of  individual  rights  exempt  from  social  control 
to  which  his  vigorous  and  learned  opinions  gave  currency 
is  essentially  the  Puritan  conception  of  assodation.  We 
are  to  be  with  one  another  but  not  above  one  anotiier.  The 
whole  has  no  right  of  control  over  the  individual  beyond 
the  minimum  necessary  to  keep  the  peace.  Everything  else 
must  be  left  to  the  free  contract  of  a  free  man.  Happily 
this  idea  passed  its  meridian  in  our  constitutional  law 
some  years  ago. 

Again,  in  criminal  ^w,  one  of  the  problems  is  the  indi- 
vidualization of  punishment,  the  adjusting  of  our  penal 
system  to  the  criminal  rather  than  to  the  crime.  Another 
is  to  get  jid  of  the  retributive  theory,  the  revenge  idea  as  a 
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basis  of  legal  treatment  of  crime,  which  scholars  agree  is 
the  bane  of  punitiye  justice.  Still  another  is  to  make  the 
oriminal  law  an  efiFectlTe  agency  for  repressing  anti-social 
actions  and  protecting  society.  At  each  of  these  points  onr 
Puritan  eonunon  law  theories  are  fighting  vigorons  de- 
fense and  slow  retreat.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  learned 
Supreme  Court  released  a  child  from  a  reformatory  on  the 
ground  that  a  reformatory  was  a  prison,  that  commitment 
thereto  was  necessarily  punishment  for  crime,  and  hence 
could  only  be  warranted  by  criminal  proceedinors  of  a  for- 
mal type,  conducted  with  due  regard  to  constitutional  safe- 
guards. The  rise  of  Juvenile  Courts  has  accustomed  us  to 
courts  of  criminal  equity  for  the  youthful  offender;  but 
attempts  to  introduce  any  system  of  individualization  of 
punishment  for  the  adult  will  have  to  wrestle  a  long  time 
with  constitutional  difficulties.  So  too,  the  retributive 
theory  is  almost  among  the  fundamental  of  onr  criminal 
law.  We  look  upon  the  criminal  in  the  abstract.  He  is 
a  free  moral  aij^ent,  who,  having  a  choice  between  right  and 
wrong,  voluntarily  choso  the  wrong  and  must  abide  the 
penal  con soq nonces  ajspoiuted  in  advance.  Not  only  does 
this  Puritanical  view  of  the  matter  keep  alive  the  retribu- 
tive theory  in  jurisprudence,  after  kindred  sciences  have 
abandoned  it,  but  it  hampers  the  efficiency  of  penal  legis- 
lation intended  to  protect  society.  The  good  sense  of  courts 
has  introduced  a  doctrine  of  acting  at  one's  peril  with  re- 
spect to  statutory  crimes  which  expresses  the  needs  of 
society.  Such  statutes  are  not  meant  to  punish  the  vicious 
will  but  to  put  pressure  n[)on  tlie  thonglitless  and  inefficient 
to  do  their  wliolo  dnty  in  the  interest  of  ])nl)lic  health  or 
safety  or  morals.  Nevertheless  all  extension  of  this  doc- 
trine lias  been  opposed  sturdily  by  our  text- writers,  and  to 
the  Puritanism  of  Bishop  and  common-law  orthodoxy  of 
Judge  McClain  the  decisions  are  anomalous  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

In  the  law  of  property  we  may  see  conspicuous  examples 
in  the  doctrine  as  to  '* abusive  exercise  of  rights,"  as  \o 
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exercise  of  what  otherwise  would  be  a  right  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  injuriiig  another,  and  in  the  older  .American 
doctrine  with  respect  to  surface  water.  Here  again  we  may 
note  that  the  typical  exposition  of  the  extreme  indiyid- 
nalist  view  as  to  rights  of  adjoining  owners  in  disposing  of 
surface  water  comes  from  Massachusetts.  The  influence 
of  Romian  law  has  done  away  witli  much  of  this.  But  the 
common  law  asked  simply,  was  the  defendant  acting  on  his 
own  land  and  eommitling  no  nuisauce?  If  so,  it  cared  noth- 
ing about  his  motive.  If  one  were  to  put  tlie  arfirnment  of 
the  French  jurists,  that  use  of  property  rights  merely  to 
injure  another  is  anti-social  and  should  be  repressed,  the 
eommon-law  lawyer  would  doubtless  reply  in  the  language 
of  one  of  his  classical  texts,  ''the  public  good  is  in  nothing 
more  essentially  interested  than  in  the  protection  of  every 
mdividual's  private  rights. 

Eqnity  in  America  shows  the  same  influence.  The  Puri- 
tan has  always  been  a  consistent  and  thorough-going  op- 
ponent of  equity.  It  runs  counter  to  all  his  ideas.  For 
one  thing,  it  helps  fools  who  have  made  bad  bargains;  and 
he  objects  to  this,  holding  that  fools  should  be  allowed  and 
required  to  act  freely  and  then  be  held  for  the  consequences 
of  their  folly.  For  another  thing,  it  acts  directly  upon  the 
person.  It  coerces  the  individual  free  will.  It  acts  pre- 
ventively, instead  of  permitting  free  action  and  imposing 
after  the  event  the  penalty  contracted  for  in  advance.  For 
still  another,  it  involves  discretion  in  its  application  to 
concrete  cases,  and  that  in  the  Puritan  view  means  super- 
iority in  the  magistrate,  in  that  it  allows  him  to  judge 
another  by  a  personal  standard  insten  1  oi  hy  nu  unyielding 
universal,  legal  rule.  T  need  not  reiuind  yon  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Court  of  (  liancory  in  England  lasting  almost 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  by  Barebones'  Parliament,  nor  of  the  reluctance 
of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  to  grant  equity  powers 
to  their  courts.  Pomeroy  has  remarked  ''the  extreme  re*, 
luctance  of  American  courts  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
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eqtiity,  even  where  such  extension  consists  solely  in  apply- 
ing familiar  principles  to  new  conditions  of  fact"  The 
gradual  abandonment  of  equity*  powers  and  legalizing  of 
equitable  doctrines  which  I  have  ventured  on  another  oc- 
casion to  call  a  decadence  of  eqtiity  in  America  is  no  less 
remarkable.  The  methods  and  doctrines  of  equity  have  not 
been  congenial  to  our  UihunaLs,  and  if  we  remember  that 
the  latter  have  been  manned  with  Puritans,  the  reason  is 
obvious. 

It  is,  however,  in  application  and  administration  of  the 
law  that  Puritanism  has  produced  the  most  serious  results. 
The  Puritan's  characteristic  jealousy  of  the  magistrate  has 
taken  an  extreme  form  and  has  been  developed  in  our  legal 
procedure  as  a  jealousy  of  the  judge.   "There  is"  says 
Bryce,  '^a  hearty  Puritanism  in  tiie  view  of  human  nature 
which  prevades  (the  Constitution).  It  is  the  work  of  men 
who  believed  in  orij^inal  sin,  and  were  resolved  to  leave 
open  for  transgressors  no  door  which  they  could  possibly 
shut.**  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Puritan  ideal 
state  was  a  permanent  deadlock  where  the  individual,  in- 
structed by  a  multitude  of  rules  but  not  coerced,  had  free 
play  of  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience.  For 
our  l^slation  exhibits  an  inconsistency  that  is  part  of  the 
Puritan  character.  He  rebelled  against  control  of  his  will 
by  state  or  magistrate,  yet  he  loved  to  lay  down  rules, 
shioe  he  realized  the  intrinsic  sinfulness  of  human  nature. 
Accordingly  we  have  abundance  of  rules  and  no  adequate 
provision  for  carrying  them  out.   Law  paralyzes  adminis- 
tration.   Injunctions,  actions  of  trespass,  and  mandamus 
proceedings  hem  in  the  executive  officer  on  every  side.  But 
when  the  judicial  department  comes  forward  to  execute 
laws,  local  juries  and  grand  juries,  local  prosecuting  offi- 
cers, local  sheriffs,  are  given  power  to  hold  up  as  well  as 
to  uphold  the  law  and  wield  it  as  their  individual  consd- 
ences  may  dictate.  Hence  it  is  no  less  true  that  administra* 
tion  paralyzes  law.  The  system  of  checks  and  balances  pro- 
duces a  perfect  balance.  In  practical  result,  the  law  too 
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often  accomplishes  little  or  nothinif.  We  have  abundance 
of  law  in  the  books  and  too  often  very  little  law  in  aetion* 

This  phase  of  the  Fnritan  jealonB7  of  the  magistrate  is 
even  more  conspicuous  in  American  judicial  procedure.  In 
more  than  one  state  codes  and  practice  acts  aim  to  regulate 
every  act  of  the  judge  from  the  time  he  enters  the  court 
room.  It  is  hardly  too  mucli  to  say  that  the  ideal  judge 
is  conceived  of  as  a  pure  machine.  Joeing  a  human  machine 
and  in  consequence  tainted  with  original  sin,  he  iiinst  be 
allowed  no  scope  for  free  action.  Hard  and  fast  rules  of 
evidence  and  strict  review  of  every  detail  of  practice  by  a 
series  of  reviewing  tribunals  are  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
check.  In  many  states  he  may  not  charge  the  jury  in  any 
effective  manner;  he  must  rule  upon  and  submit  or  reject 
written  requests  for  academically  stated  propositions 
of  abstract  law;  he  must  not  commit  any  error  whidi 
might  possibly  prejudice  a  party— whether  in  fact  there 
is  prejudice  or  not.  Dmniing  has  pointed  out  that  the  Puri- 
tan in  America  was  able  to  carry  into  effect  what  in  Eng- 
land could  only  be  speculative  opinions.  Ilt-iK  o  in  Amer- 
ica, in  addition  to  the  ritual  of  justice,  belonging  to  a  past 
age  of  formalism  that  put  gold  lace  and  red  coats  on  the 
skirmish  line,  we  have  a  machinery  of  justice  devised  to 
keep  down  the  judicial  personality  which  has  made  legal 
procedure  in  some  sort  an  end  in  itself. 

Many  unhappy  results  flow  from  this  oyer  development 
of  the  machinery  of  judicial  administration.  But  none  is 
more  serious  than  the  disrespect  for  law  to  which  it  con- 
tributes powerfully.  "1  do  not  tliink  I  overstate  the  mat- 
ter," says  Brooki?  Adams,  **when  I  say  that  this  community 
lives  very  largely  in  dofinncp  or  in  disregard  of  tlie  law." 
And  if  we  think  he  has  put  it  too  strongly,  yet  we  must 
admit  that  the  law  of  the  land  has  not  the  vital  hold  upon 
the  American  people  which  law  should  have.  We  need  not 
look  about  us  to  find  examples  of  popular  lawlessness. 
There  is  abundant  matter  for  reflection  nearer  home.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  I  made  a  careful  computation,  I  found 
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that  ninety  new  trials  a  year  were  granted  in  actions 
against  employers  for  personal  injuries,  reported  in  the 
National  Beporter  System^  because  the  ver^cts  were  not 
sustained  by  evidence,  and  that  over  forty  new  trials  were 
granted  annually  in  actions  against  railroad  companies  for 
personal  injuries,  reported  in  the  same  series,  for  the  same 
reason.  How  many  verdicts  are  set  aside  by  trial  courts 
in  such  cases  annually  for  the  same  reason^  we  do  not  know. 
Nor  is  there  means  of  knowin^i:  in  how  many  more  snch 
cases  the  verdicts  returned  would  not  havo  been  rendered, 
if  the  law  had  been  zealously  applied  and  enforced.  For 
we  have  come  to  expect  that  in  these  cases  the  very  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  will  act  lawlessly.  Indeed  there  is  a 
demand  for  this  lawless  justice,  as  statutes  leaving  ques- 
tions of  negligence  wholly  to  juries,  statutes  introducbig  a 
theory  of  comparative  negligence,  with  no  legal  standard, 
to  be  administered  for  eadi  case  by  a  jury,  statutes  forbid- 
ding judicial  review  of  verdicts  on  the  evidence,  statutes 
forbidding  judicial  reduction  of  damages  assessed  by  a 
jury,  and  statutes  requiring  jury  trial  for  contempt  of  de- 
crees abundantly  witness.  After  all,  what  else  do  these 
statutes  aim  at  than  a  legal  getting  away  from  law? 

But  all  this  does  not  show  that  we  are  intrinsically  a  law- 
less people.  It  means  only  that  social  justice  is  asserting 
itself  against  legal  justice.  It  means  that  our  legal  sys- 
tem must  temper  its  individualism. .  The  courts  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  an  attempt  to  force  the  modem  world  into  a  Puri- 
tan bed  of  Procustes.  If  we  recognize  that  it  is  not  funda- 
mental principles  of  jurisprudence,  but  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  Puritanism,  operating  out  of  their  sphere,  with 
which  ^Viiierican  legislatures  are  struggling,  we  may  abate 
some  of  our  hostility  to  legislation,  and  may  be  willing  to 
allow  colleetivist  ]^rinciples,  when  the  i)nblic  desires  them 
and  the  law-maker  adopts  them,  to  operate  unchecked.  We 
may  be  willing  to  concede  something  to  the  vir  bonus  upon 
the  woolsack  who  would  protect  men  from  themselves.  We 
may  be  willing  to  allow  the  magistrate  some  power  of  meet- 
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ing  the  exigencies  of  justice  in  concrete  cases.  We  may  be 
willing  to  trust  a  trial  judge  to  use  honestly  and  impar- 
tially the  discretion  without  which  trials  will  always  be 
dilatory,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory.  For  it  is  always 

to  be  remembered  that  justice  is  made  up  of  individual 
cases.  If  tlie  judicial  macliinery  does  not  produce  speedy, 
inexpensive  and  just  results  in  the  actual  causes  that  pass 
through  it,  no  amount  of  mechanical  or  theoretical  perfec- 
tion will  atone.  Above  all,  we  may  be  willing  to  relegate 
procedure  to  its  proper  place  in  the  legal  system. 

At  the  battle  of  Balaclava  the  English  pickets  posted  to 
warn  their  comrades  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  were 
surprised,  and  the  attack  of  the  Bussian  on  the  main  body 
was  in  progress  before  the  pickets  were  aware  that  an 
enemy  was  in  the  neighborhood.  In  commenting  on  this, 
a  military  historian  says  that  the  surprise  resulted  from 
the  high  degree  of  drill  and  discipline  of  the  pickets,  which 
had  destroyed  all  initiative  and  had  led  them  to  believe  that 
they  bar!  done  their  whole  duty  when  they  had  conformed 
to  the  rules  in  which  they  had  been  trained  while  on  guard 
in  barracks  and  parade  grounds.  The  historian  adds  that 
rules  may  deaden  men's  wits  but  can  hardly  sharpen  IJiem. 

Some  formulas  are  necessary  in  procedure  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  tribunal,  to  expedite  its  business,  to  keep 
fhe  person  of  the  magistrate  in  due  bounds,  and  to  give  to 
the  judge  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  fhe  past.  But 
they  are  means,  not  ends.  However  much  it  may  have 
suited  the  Puritan  disposition  to  make  them  ends,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  maximum  of  individual  assertion  and  a 
minimum  of  magisterial  action,  it  is  airninst  the  genius  of 
the  time  and  the  interest  of  the  modern  industrial  com- 
munity to  continue  in  this  attitude. 

Cambeidob.  Mam.  BoscoB  PouND. 
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THE    FOUETEENTH    AMENDMENT    AND  THE 

NEGBO  EACE  QUESTION. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  iVfrican 
descent  within  onr  buands — different  in  origin,  tempera- 
ment and  physical  appearance  from  the  Teutonic  Stock 
among  whom  they  dwell — has  ever  been  a  serious  problem 
in  the  life  of  our  Bepublie.  The  organic  law  of  the  land  has 
more  than  once  felt  the  effect  of  this  situation,  a  situation 
abnoxmal  in  a  high  degree.  The  influence  of  the  negro  on 
onr  constitutional  development,  though  in  a  large  measure 
negative,  has  been  none  the  less  potent.  ConBtitutioii8l 
Law  in  its  very  nature  lies  closest  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
It  does  not  originate  with  the  political  doctrinaire.  It  has 
its  roots  deep  in  the  social  organism.  It  grows  and  changes 
as  the  people  grow  and  change.  And  so  in  a  society  of 
mixed  ra-  es,  so  widely  different  as  Teuton  and  African, 
the  organic  law  should  bo  expected  to  express  this  peculiar 
condition  of  life  which  the  forces  of  the  past  have  be- 
queathed to  us.  But  if  under  these  circumstances  it  takes 
into  account,  not  a  condition  of  life,  but  a  theory  of  life, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  life  of  the  people  failing  to  con- 
form to  the  constitutional  ideal  so  expressed,  no  matter 
how  noble  and  exalted  such  an  ideal  may  be. 

The  relation  of  the  negro  race  to  the  adoption  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  tlie  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  of  profound  historical  and 
practical  interest. 

The  Civil  War  had  changed  the  legal  status  of  the  negro. 
The  problem  of  readjustment  to  this  new  situation  stared 
the  country  in  the  face.  It  presented  a  condition  without 
a  parallel  in  history.  Under  the  presidential  policy  of  re- 
construction the  South  was  gradually  attempting  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  But  Congress,  under  the  lead  of  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Bepublican  party,  looked  upon  these 
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efforts  with  extreme  disfavor,  discredited  the  President, 
and  took  the  entire  responeihility  for  reconstmction  into 
their  own  hands.  They  were  led  by  the  impractical  ideal- 
ist Sumner  in  the  Senate  and  the  partisan  politician  Stev- 
ens in  the  Honse.  The  South  was  excluded  and  had  no 
voice  in  these  deliberations.  The  Democrats  of  the  North, 
in  a  hopeless  miuority,  raised  the  voice  of  protest  and 
warning,  but  without  avail.  It  was  the  day  of  the  radicals. 
In  the  heat  of  passion  and  in  the  fervor  of  partisan  zeal 
they  set  to  work  to  accomplish  a  task  which  might  well  have 
engaged  the  most  sober  deliberations  of  the  wisest  heads 
of  any  people. 

In  these  times  the  negro  question  was  predominant.  It 
was  the  vital  element  in  this  reconstmction  legislation.  It 
was  responsible  for  the  anomolons  situation  in  which  the 
country  found  itself  at  the  close  of  the  War.  From  1866 
to  1876  the  ne^ro  race  question  was  the  keynote  of  every 
political  campaign.  It  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  fear  that  the  South  would  oppress  the  f reed- 
men  was  the  political  lash  by  which  many  a  voter  was 
beaten  back  into  the  party  fold. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  a  part  of  this  recon- 
struction program.  It  embodied  the  ideal  of  the  radicals. 
It  was  adopted  in  1868  by  ultra-radical  means.  It  was 
from  first  to  last  a  party  measure  and  was  fought  through 
as  such  with  definite  party  aims  in  view. 

Although  the  Amendment  has  five  sections,  we  are  here 
CO  IK  e  rued  with  only  the  first  and  the  last,  which  read  as 

follows : 

Sect  ion  ].  **A11  persons  born  or  nnturnlizod  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce^ 
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by  a])propriate  legislation,  the  provisionB  of  this  article."^ 
There  is  here  no  mention  of  the  negro  as  sueh,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  establish  from  contemporaneons  sonrces 
that  this  oonstitational  provision  was  primarily  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race.  On  May  10, 1866,  when 
fhe  measure  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  128  to  37>  tiie 
applause  in  the  galleries  was  loud  and  prolonged.  "Mr. 
Eldridge  of  Wisconsin  called  upon  the  Speaker  to  put  a 
stop  to  siuli  proceedings.  Jack  Rogers  hoped  the  colored 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  galleries  would  be  allowed  to 
wave  their  pocket  handkerchiefs.'**  This  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  congressional  inter- 
pretation of  the  Amendment  may  be  understood  best  by  an 
examination  of  the  legislation  which  was  enacted  under  and 
by  virtne  of  its  adoption.  Section  five  was  intended  to 
vitalize  section  one  by  giving  Congress  power  to  enact  di- 
rect and  positive  laws  for  its  enforcement.  Pursuant  to 
this  ideal  several  measures  were  passed,  the  most  dras- 
tic and  comprehensive  of  which  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1875.  The  negro  question  was  fundamentally  related 
to  this  Act.  It  was  an  attempt  to  lift  the  negro  up  to  a 
plane  of  equality  with  the  whites  and  was  the  chief  off- 
spring of  ihf  Fnnrtoenth  Amendment. 

There  were  many  thoughtful  men  of  that  time  who 
shared  the  popular  belief  that  the  Amendment  had  no 
wider  mission  than  that  of  protecting  the  freedmen  frnr 
the  so-called  Black  Codes''  of  the  Southem  States.  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  in  delivering  the  opinion  in  the  Slaughter 
House  Cases,  pronounced  the  following  dictum:  '^We 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State  not  directed 
by  way  of  discrimination  against  the  negroes  as  a  class, 
or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  provision. During  the  early  period 
of  the  operation  of  the  Amendment  this  dictum  was  ad- 
'  hered  to  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  It  was 

»  Proclaimed  to  be  In  effect  July     Quoted  by  Flack,  in  "The  AdopUon 
28,  1868.  of  the  Fourteenth  AnMndment*' 

*  New  York  Herald,  May  11,  1866.       *  16  Wall.  8L 
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cited  with  approval  and  further  elaborated  in  Strauder  vs. 
West  Virginiay^  in  which  the  court  said:  ''This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  constitutional  provisions  having  a  common 
purpose;  namely,  Becunng  to  a  race  recently  ^nandpated 
•  •  ♦  all  the  civil  rights  that  the  superior  race  enjoy/' 
This  was  the  view  held  also  by  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
so  far  as  they  understood  the  measure. 

Although  this  race  situation  may  be  said  to  hare  been 
the  immediate  or  proximate  cause  of  the  ado])tion  of  the 
Amendment,  as  well  as  its  iniiuediate  tieid  of  operation,  in 
the  mind  of  the  radicals  it  had  a  much  wider  scope.  To 
them  it  meant  the  ultimate  centralization  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  meant  the  death 
knell  of  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights— the  nltimate  na- 
tionalization of  all  dvil  rights  and  the  consequent  abolition 
of  State  control  over  the  private  rights  and  dnties  of  the 
individnaL  It  meant  the  passing  over  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State  into  the  police  power  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, thereby  giving  to  Congress  undefined  and  unlimited 
powers  whereby  it  would  be  enabled  to  enter  fields  of  leg- 
islation from  which  hitherto  it  liad  been  barred. 

These  elements  were  not  emphasized  in  the  political 
campaigns  from  1866  to  186S  which  led  up  to  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  Amendment.  They  were  too  intricate  and 
subtle  for  the  popular  mind.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
cerned by  the  leadcfrs  of  the  opposition,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  and  were  combatted  accordingly.  It  is 
sufficient,  however,  for  our  purpose  to  note  that  in  the 
adoption  and  the  attempted  enforcement  of  fhe  Amendment 
by  Congress,  the  negro  race  question  played  a  prominent 
and  controlling  part.  It  was  to  be,  par  excellence,  the 
negro 's  charter  of  liberty. 

It  is  now  forty-three  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Ameudment.  It  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  for 
us  to  see  the  actual  function  it  has  performed  and  can  per- 

*  100  U.  S.  306.    See  also  Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.  S.  344.  and 
tUmv     FWgam,  19$  U.  8.  687. 
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form  as  a  part  of  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land.  Has  it 
followed  the  conrse  marked  out  by  its  framers!  What 
relation  has  its  operation  had  to  the  life  of  the  black  man 
in  onr  body  poUticf  The  answer  to  these  questions  msj  be 
fonnd  in  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  genins  of  onr  gor- 
emment  it  is  here  that  all  such  questions  must  come  for 
final  adjudication.  That  answer  is  written  large  and  plain. 
Of  the  five  Imndred  and  seventy-five  cases  involving  tbe 
Fourteentl^  Amendment  in  wliioh  tlie  Suprome  Court  has 
delivered  opinions  since  1868,  only  twenty-seven  deal  with 
questions  involving  the  negro  race,  that  is  to  say,  less  than 
five  per  oent  of  the  total  litigation  under  the  Amendment 
The  other  five  hundred  and  for^-three  eases  have  to  do 
with  matters  far  removed  from  the  race  question.  The 
Amendment  has»  in  a  way  nnforseen  by  its  framers,  be- 
come gradually  intertwined  with  the  great  economic  prob- 
lems which  vex  the  country  today.  It  is  not  the  negro, 
but  accumulated  and  orsranized  capital  which  now  looks  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  for  protection  from  State  ac- 
tivity. 

A  closer  study  of  these  cases  but  emphasizes  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Amendment  from  the  actual  life  of  the  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  mixed  society  of  African  and 
Teuton  in  the  United  States.  These  it  now  becomes  our 
duty  to  examine  in  some  detail. 

Although  the  Amendment  was  adopted  and  proclaimed  in 
July,  1868,  the  first  litiuation  thereiindor  to  reach  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  was  decided  April  14, 
1873.  Those  are  known  as  tho  Slaughter  House  Cases.*^ 
The  negro  question  was  not  directly  involved,  but  the  de- 
cision proved  of  far-reaching  consequence  for  that  race. 
The  chief  constitutional  point  before  the  Court  was  the 
interpretation  of  that  clause  of  the  Amendment  which 
reads,  ''No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 

•  16  WtUI.  36.  I 
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the  TJnited  States."   The  Oonrt  decided  that  under  our 

system  of  government  there  were  two  species  of  citizenship, 
each  with  its  privileges  and  iinmnnities — a  Federal  citizen- 
ship and  a  State  citizenship.  To  the  former  were  attached 
only  STich  privileges  or  immunities  as  were  directly  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  Federal  government  and  derived  there- 
from. All  other  privileges  or  immunities  were  inherent  in 
State  citizenship.  The  Oonrt  did  not  attempt  to  define 
either  of  these  respective  spheres,  hut  it  left  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  . 
the  United  States  were  rather  few  and  nilnsnal,  while  ' 
those  attaching  to  State  citizenship  were  directly  related' 
to  the  whole  life,  pnhlic  and  private,  of  the  individual. 
In  other  words,  the  Conrt  declared  that  this  clause  of  the 
Amendment  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  police 
po^vrr  of  the  States.  For  the  negro  this  moans,  in  so  far 
as  Hiis  clanse  is  concerned,  that  he  must  look  to  his  State 
for  protection  rather  than  to  the  Federal  government. 

We  shall  now  briefly  outline  in  chronological  order  each 
of  the  cases  specifically  involving  the  negro  race  question. 

OcTOBSB  TsaM,  lb  7  5. 
(1)   V,  S.  V.  €fruikthank* 

Ontlksbank  and  several  other  white  men  broka  ap  by  violent  means  a 

negro  polltlrnl  meeting  in  Tx)uisiana.  They  were  arrested  under  Section 
Six  of  the  Enforcement  Act  of  May  30,  1870,  tried  and  convicted  in  the 
Circuit  Ck)urt  oi  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Louisiana.  On 
appeal  to  tbe  Supreme  Conrt  they  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  the 
Fourteentli  Amendment  did  not  justify  soch  legislation  by  Congress.  Tbe 
citizen  must  not  look  to  the  Federal  goTomment  for  protection  against 
the  invasion  of  his  rights  by  tbe  private  acts  of  otbers.  Decision  against 
Federal  intervention. 

OcToiiEB  Tesm,  1879. 
(1)    BtroMder  v.  Weat  Virginia.^ 

Strm!f1fr.  a  negro,  was  indicted,  tried  and  ronvJfted  for  the  crime  of 
murder  in  a  State  court.  All  negroes  were  excluded  from  the  grand  and 
petit  juries  by  West  Virginia  Statutes  of  1S72-73.  The  defendant  con- 
tended tbat  this  was  in  eonfliet  with  IT.  8.  Hevised  Statates,  Section  1977. 
This  section  embodied  portions  of  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1870  and  the 

■  92  U.  S.  548.  '  100  U.  S.  303. 
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Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  Upon  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Liie  State  court  was  reversed  and  the  West  Virginia  Act  of  1S72-73 
declared  vnoonetltatimia].  Field  and  Clifford,  JJ^  dteented.  Deeision  in 
faror  of  Federal  laterveiittoii. 

(3)  Virginia  ?  Reet^es.' 

Two  negro  men  were  indicted  for  tbe  murder  of  a  white  man  and  tried 
fa  a  State  court  before  a  jury  compoeed  only  irf  white  bmil  Defendaati 
mored  for  a  modlflcatloa  of  the  Tenlre  so  ae  to  allow  oae^hlrd  of  tlte  eune 

to  be  composed  of  negro^  This  motion  was  denied.  Defendante  then 
pptlMoned  for  a  removal  to  the  Ignited  States  ClrnTlt  Court  Tinrlcr  th" 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  This  petition  was  also  denied.  Thereupon  ihey 
were  tried  and  convicted.  A  petition  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  tbe  writ  of  MbeoM  eor^mt  warn  allowed  and  the  case  docketed  therein. 
The  Commoiiwoalth  of  VlnHiita  then  petittoned  the  Supreme  Ooort  of  the 
United  Statea  Cor  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  oompel  fihe  retom  of  tiie  pifMnen 
to  the  custody  of  the  State.  The  petition  -^as  granted  on  the  ground 
that  the  defendants  could  not  as  a  matter  of  right  demand  a  mixed  jury; 
the  court  declaring  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  not  violated  if, 
when  the  jvaj  la  all  white,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  negroes  were  excluded 
solely  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color.  Decision  against  Federal  lnter> 
Tuntlon. 

(4)  Ex  parte  FlryM^* 

i.  D.  Oolea,  Ksq^  Judge  of  the  County  OoaH  of  Pltttylvanla  Ootmty,  Vtr- 
glnia,  was  arrested  by  Federal  indictment  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Western  Dl^^trlct  of  Virginia  for  falling  to  select 
nepToes  as  grand  and  petit  Jurors  to  serve  iu  the:  county  courts  of  the 
above  mentioned  county.  This  arrest  was  made  under  Section  Four  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  Petitions  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statea  for  the  writ  of  hateat  oorpiw  were  filed  by  both  Coles  tad 
tte 'Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  ThMO  petitions  were  denied  and  the 
cause  remanded  to  the  District  Court  for  trial. 

Field  and  Clifford,  J  J.,  dissented.  The  merits  of  the  case,  that  Is  as  to 
whether  Judge  Coles  was  guilty  of  discrimination  against  negroes  in  the 
selection  of  Jurymen,  solely  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color,  were  not  in- 
YolTed  in  theee  proceedings.  The  deeision  went  only  so  far  as  to  dedara 
Section  Four  of  the  ClTll  Rights  Act  of  1876  constitutional.  Decision  in 
tKfor  of  Fsdml  intenrentl<m. 

OOXOBBB  Tbsm,  1880. 

(5)  Neal  v.  Delaware}* 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  indicted  and  arraigned  for  trial  in  a  Dela- 
ware  State  court  for  the  crime  of  rape  upon  a  white  woman.  The  Deiar 
waia  Constitution  of  1881,  Section  One,  Article  Four,  and  the  Delaware 
Reyiaed  Statutes  of  1868,  SeeUon  109.  thereunder  enacted,  limited  the 
selection  of  grand  and  petit  Jurors  to  the  white  race.  On  the  ground  of 

•  100  U.  S.  313.  •  100  U.  S.  339.  »  103  U.  S.  870. 
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fhis  dlMrinUnatlon  the  defendant  moved  to  quash  the  Indletment  Tbitf 

motion  was  denied.  The  defendant  waa  thereupon  tried  and  convieted 
and  sentenced  to  be  banged.  Upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Delaware 
court  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  law  unfler  which  the 
juries  had  been  drawn  for  the  trial  of  the  case,  to  be  in  violation  of  tba 
FovrtMnth  Amendment  and  ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  Wattes 
C.  J.,  and  Field,  X,  dlaaented.  Decision  In  feTor  of  FMeral  Intervention. 

(6)  Pace  V.  AJtibomaJ^ 

The  defendant  was  tried  and  convicted  in  a  State  court  of  AiaiiawiW 
under  Section  4189  of  the  Code  of  Alabama,  which  provided  for  a  ?;everer 
punishment  in  cases  of  fornication  and  adultery  between  negroes  and 
whites  than  between  members  of  the  same  race.  Upon  writ  of  error,  the 
United  Btatea  Supreme  Court  declared  that  this  was  not  a  denial  of  the 
equal  prateetlon  €i  the  lawa  under  the  Fourtemth  Amendment.  Decision 
asalnst  Federal  Interventloii. 

(7)  Bu$h  9.  f  eulnclPir." 

The  defendant*  a  negro,  was  Indicted  for  murder  and  arraigned  for 
trial  under  II  Revised  Statutes  of  lEentaeky  of  1862,  p.  76,  whldi  eiduded 

negroes  from  all  Jury  service.  A  motion  to  set  aside  the  panel  of  petit 
jurors  on  the  iE:round  of  discrimination  was  overnilpd.  Petition  for  re* 
movnl  to  the  Unitt^d  States  Circnlt  Court  wrb  also  deait'd.  The  defendant 
waa  thereupon  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Upon  writ  of 
ener,  the  United  Btatos  Supreme  Court  declared  the  indictment  void  as 
the  law  under  which  it  was  found  violated  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Decision  In  favor  of  Federal  Intervei^on. 

OoTOBsa  TBmc,  1888. 

(8)  The  Civil  RiffhU  OtueaJ* 

These  were  five  separate  causes  of  acUon,  each  Involving  the  same 
Federel  question,  namely,  the  conatltntionality  of  Sections  One  and  Two 

of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  They  were  thus  treated  as  one  case  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  The  facts  may  be  briefly  summarised 

as  follows: 

.  (1)  The  denial  oi  hotel  accommodations  to  certain  negroes  in  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

(2)  The  denial  of  hotel  accommodations  to  a  negro  In  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

(3)  The  denial  to  a  negro  of  a  eeat  In  the  dress  circle  of  Magulre's 

Theater  in  San  Francisco. 

(4)  The  denial  to  a  person  (presumably  a  negro)  the  "full  enjoyment" 
of  the  accommodations  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  In  New  York  CUj. 

<6)  The  reflisal  hy  a  conductor  on  a.passenger  train  to  allow  a  negro 

«»  107  U.  S.  no.  *  109  U.  S,  3.  »  106  U,  8.  583. 
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woman  to  travel  In  the  "ladies*  car"  of  a  train  0&  the  Monplila  and 
Charlegton  Railroad  Company. 

TbMe  acta  of  dlaerlmtnatlon  hr  prtTato  penons  were  MTerallj  aei 

up  as  violations  of  Sections  One  and  Two  of  the  CIMl  Rights  Act,  which, 
by  Its  terms,  protected  the  negro  from  the  invasion  of  his  newly  given 
rights  by  the  acts  of  private  Individuals  as  well  as  by  artion  of  the  States. 
The  primary  question  in  the  case  wan  the  consUiuiionality  of  this  act  of 
Congrees.  A  further  Interinretation  ol  the  Thlrte«ith  Amendment  waa 
also  InvolTed.  In  maklnc  the  decialon  the  court  but  elalMrated  the  doe- 
trine  foreshadowed  In  the  Slaughter  House  Cases'*  and  formulated  la 
United  States  v.  Cruikshank,"' and  in  Virginia  v.  Reeves."  that  Congress 
had  no  power  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  initiate  direct  and 
aflSrmative  legislation  and  thus  invade  and  destroy  the  police  power  of  the 
States.  It  could  only  enact  general  laws  which  would  regulate  the  en* 
forcemoit  of  the  prohlbltlona  eontalned  in  the  Amendmeat  when  thef 
were  Tlolated  br  the  Statee.  It  Is  powerlOM  to  establish  a  Federal  Code 
regulating  or  controlling  the  acts  of  private  penwns  In  the  States.  Bar- 
Ian,  J.,  dissented.   Decision  agatnit  Federsl  InterventloiL 

OoioBD  Tkm,  1889. 

(•)  BeMif  9.  BmitatH' 

In  18S4  a  negro  named  Carrie  transferred  by  deed  a  lot  In  AngnatSt 
Georgia,  to  a  white  man.  Under  a  statute  of  1818-19,  negroes  could  not 

hold  real  property  in  Georgia.  litigation  over  this  property  began  in  1879 
In  the  State  court.s.  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  declaration  that  the 
deed  of  Carrie  waa  void  by  virtue  of  said  antebpllum  afnture  The  ag- 
grieved party  attempted  to  set  up  the  Federal  question  lixai  this  was 
la  contravention  of  the  equal  protection  dause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend* 
men.  Upon  writ  of  error  the  United  Statea  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
no  Federal  question  was  presented,  and  dismissed  the  writ  Deelsloa 
against  FMeral  Intervention. 

OcTOBEs  Tsau,  1894. 
(10)  Afidreidi  9.  Aioorts.** 

Andrews*  a  negro,  was  indicted,  tried  end  convicted  In  a  New  leisej 
State  court  for  murder,  and  sentenced  to  dmth.  He  then  petitioned  tLe 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  ground 
that  negroes  had  been  excluded  from  the  grand  and  petit  juries  which 
dealt  with  his  case.  The  Clrcuii.  (x)urt  denied  the  petition.  On  appeal 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  petitioner  had  used  the  wrong  method 
Of  procedure,  since  the  regular  trial  of  a  State  court  cannot  be  reviewed 
by  hobeos  corpus  proceedings.  Decision  against  FMIeral  Intervention. 

"  16  Wall.  ?,r>.  "  135  U.  S.  244. 

»»  92  U.  S.  542.  "  156  U.  S.  272. 
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Octon  TtaM,  1895. 

(11)  OiHon  V,  MiuUHppU* 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  Indicted  for  murder  and  arraigned  In  a 
State  court.  He  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  to  the  Federal 
Court  on  the  ground  that  negroes  ^\  ri  r  nxi-bided  from  the  grand  and  petit 
'  Juries.  The  petiuou  was  denied  and  the  defendant  forthwith  tried  and 
eonTlcted.  The  ruling:  of  tlie  State  court  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error.  No  proof  was  ofltored  of  discrimination 
against  negroes  **mHtiLf  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color.**  Decision  against 
Federal  interrmtion. 

(12)  OhOffey  8mm  v.  JriMiMiJuK.** 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  Indicted  for  murder  and  arraigned  In  a 

State  court  for  trial*   He  moved  to  quash  the  Indictment  on  the  ground 

that  negroes  were  excluded  from  the  grand  and  petit  juries.  No  proof 
of  discrimination  was  offered.  The  motion  was  overruled  and  the  defend- 
ant tried  and  convicted.  Upon  writ  of  error  the  United  States  Supreme 
Ck)urt  afflrroed  the  decision.  Decision  against  Federal  IntorYentlon. 

(13)  Murray  v.  Louisiana.*^ 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  indicted,  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  by 
white  juries.  The  same  procedure  was  had  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  De- 
cision against  Federal  Intervention. 

fl4)    Plpssy  V.  Fergxtson  " 

Plessy,  a  person  of  African  descent,  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted 
in  the  Criminal  District  Court  for  the  Parish  oT  New  Orleans  for  vio- 
lating the  Louisiana  statute  of  1890  (No.  Ill,  p.  152),  which  provided 
tiiat  negnwB  and  white  persons  should  travel  in  separate  compsrtmento 
on  the  passenger  trains  In  that  State.  Upon  proceedings  had  in  the  United 
State'^  Supreme  Court  by  way  of  proh^hltion  and  rrrtiorari  to  te?f  tho 
constitutionality  of  said  statute,  it  was  hold  to  he  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  and  therefore  not  in  vioiatioa  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Harlan,  J.,  dissented.  De- 
cision against  Federal  Intervention. 

* 

OcTCBra  Tom,  1897. 

(15)    WiUiams  v.  Mississippi.^ 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  indicted  for  the  crime  of  murder,  and 
arraigned  before  Juries  composed  entirely  of  white  men.  A  motion  to 
quash  the  indictment  on  the  ground  of  race  discrimination  was  overruled. 
A  petition  for  removal  to  th  i^nitri  states  Circuit  Court  for  the  same 
alleged  reason  was  denied.  No  proof  of  such  discrimination  was  offered. 
The  defendant  was  thereupon  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 

«•  162  U.  S.  565.  »  163  U.  S.  537. 

»  162  U  S.  592.  -  170  U.  S.  818. 
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IJpou  writ  of  error  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  da- 
ciiiiiou.   Decision  against  Federal  intervention. 

OOMBB  TBM,  ism. 

(16)  Cummings  v.  Board  of  Education.'* 

The  Ware  High  School  of  Richmond  County,  Georgia,  a  public  institution 
for  negroes  only,  was  sii^pended  "for  economic  reasons,"  while  the  high 
Bdiool  tor  whltM  in  the  nme  eounty  was  contlniMd  In  operatton.  Cm- 
mlngs,  a  negro  taxpayer,  complained  of  dfacrlmlnatlon  against  t&e  negtwi 
as  Iwing  In  violation  of  the  *^rlvileges  and  immunities"  and  the  "eqaal 
protection"  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  trial  did  not 
show  any  ahuse  of  discretion  allowed  by  law  to  the  county  Board 
Education.  The  constitutionality  of  all  laws  providing  separate  accom- 
modatloBa  ftnr  whitae  uaA  Uaeka  In  the  pnblle  wAools  of  tin  Stefte  im 
attacked  In  the  argnment  of  couaael,  hnt  the  Question  was  not  preMalU 
In  the  record.  Upon  writ  of  error  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  tt 
flnned  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceorj^ln  upholrHnjr  the  nctf?!! 
of  the  €ounty  Board  of  Education.  Decision  against  Federal  Interrea- 
tion. 

(17)  Carter  v.  Texas.* 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  Indicted  and  arraigned  In  a  State  coort 
for  trial  for  the  crime  of  murder.  He  moved  to  quash  the  indictment 
on  the  ground  that  negroes  were  excluded  from  the  grand  jury  on  M> 
eonnt  of  their  raee  or  color.  He  offered  to  introdnoe  proof  In  mppNt 
of  this  motion.  The  ooart  refnied  to  allow  the  introduction  of  proof  aad 
orermled  the  motion.  The  defendant  was  forthwith  tried  and  convicted 
Upon  writ  of  error  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decisloa 
of  the  State  court  and  remanded  the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  trial 
court  erred  in  refusing  to  receive  proof  in  support  of  said  motion.  De- 
cision In  favor  of  Federal  interrention. 

OOTona  Tbik,  1902. 

(18)  TamoMe  v»  Flema,'^ 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  Indicted  and  arraigned  for  trial  for  the 
•  crlmn  of  nnirdcr.  The  juries  were  composed  entirely  of  white  men.  He 
moved  to  quash  the  indictment  on  the  ground  cf  racial  discrimination. 
No  proof  was  offered  in  support  of  the  motion.  He  was  fortbwltli 
tried  and  conTlcted.  Upon  writ  of  error  the  United  States  Snpreme  Ooait 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  State  court.  Decision  agAinst  Federal  iatv 
ventlon. 

(19)  Brotonfleld  v.  South  Carolina.^ 

The  defendant,  a  negro,  was  indicted  for  the  crime  of  murder  Mtofi 
a  grand  |nr7  composed  entirely  of  white  men.  He  moved  to  qossh  fbt 

17.^  V.  B.  S2S.  »  188  U.  S.  519. 

"  177  U.  S.  442.  "  189  U.  8.  426. 
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indictment  beeaiiM  itt  an  alleged  ezetneion  of  negroes  therefrom  on  ae» 
count  of  tboir  race  or  color.  The  motion  further  set  up  that  the  negroes 
constUut  1  lour-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  county.  No  proof  of  dis- 
crimiuaiioti  was  oi^ered.  The  defendant  was  tried  and  convicted  and  the 
prootedings  of  tlie  State  ooatt  were  afflrmad,  apon  writ  of  wror,  by  tha 
TJnltad  Stataa  Siipnma  Court  Daclfton  atalmt  Fedaial  Intamntlon. 

(20)  Oilet  9.  Horrif* 

Giles,  a  negro,  Inatttatad  prooeedlnffs  to  taat  the  comtltntioiialitr  of  fha 
aofbraga  elanaea  of  fha  Constittitlon  of  Alahama  of  1901.  The  intarpretft' 

tlon  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  v-as  the  paramount  Issue,  although  tha 
"equal  protection"  cl^itise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  involved. 
An  adverse  decision  was  given  in  the  State  courts.  The  defendant  prose- 
cuted a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  which  was  dls> 
missed  for  want  of  Jnrlsdictlon  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
record  did  not  preaent  a  Moral  anestion.  Brewer,  Brown  and  Harlan, 
JJ.,  diiaented.  Dadalon  against  Federal  interrention. 

OCTOBEB  TEBM,  1903. 

(21)  Roger t  v.  Alabama.'* 

The  dafendant,  a  negro,  was  ladietad  and  airaigned  ft»r  tha  crime  of 
murder.  Tha  Jnrlaa  ware  oompoaed  entlr^  of  white  men.  Ha  moved 

to  quash  tha  indictment  on  tha  groond  that  negroes  were  excluded  from 
the  juries  on  nrrount  of  their  race  or  color.  The  Tnntlnn  was  stricken  from 
the  flies  for  prolixity  and  the  defendant  tried  and  convicted.  Upon  '^rit 
of  error  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  motion  was 
releyant.  properly  presented  a  Federal  question,  and,  though  perhaps  In- 
cluding soma  saperflnons  matter,  ahonld  not  have  bean  stricken  from  tha 
mas  on  the  groond  of  local  practice.  Proof  should  hsTo  heen  allowed  to 
have  been  introduced  under  the  motion.  The  State  court  was  reversed  and 
the  causa  remanded.  Decision  in  favor  of  Federal  intervention. 

(22)  Oilet  9.  a'eatlsy." 

This  was  a  second  attempt  by  Giles,  a  negro,  to  test  the  constltatlonallty 
of  the  siiffra^p  clause?  of  th^  Con^tltotlon  of  Alabama  of  1901.  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  as  before,  was  predominantly  involved,  the  Four- 
teenth being  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  case  was  decided  ad* 
versely  in  tha  State  eomrtsi  XJptm  writ  of  error  tha  Vnlted  States  8n- 
prema  Court  dlsmimed  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  the  record  did 
not  present  a  Fpdeml  qnp?t!on.  Thr  pTpndfnps  of  thn  plaintiff  werp  In- 
consistent, one  allegation  neutralizing  the  other.  Harlan,  J.,  dissented. 
Decision  against  Federal  intervention. 

*  Oonna  Tsax,  1905. 

(28)    Martin  v.  Temis." 

The  defenrlnnt,  a  negro,  was  indicted  fnr  the  crime  of  murder  and  ar- 
raigned for  trial.  He  moved  to  quash  the  indictment  on  the  ground  that 

189  U.  S.  475.  »•  192  U.  S.  146. 

■  192  U.  S.  226.  «  200  U.  8.  216. 
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all  negroes  had  b^fn  ex<^liidcr]  from  the  grnnrl  and  petit  juries  because  of 
rare  or  rnlor.  No  proof  of  discrimination  was  offered.  The  motion  was 
o?erxuied  and  the  defendant  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  iMted  StatM  Snpremo  Oonrt,  upon  writ  of  error,  reltemted  Its  fkmw 
mar  opinions  tbat  the  defendant  eonld  not,  m  a  matter  of  risbt,  demand 
a  mixed  Jnrr*  Decision  agatnat  FSderal  Interrentton. 

OoToan  TkEK,  1906. 
(24)   Hod^  tr.  muted  BtaUt.^ 

Hodgas  and  seTerai  other  whlto  men  were  Indicted  by  a  grand  jury  in 
tha  DiBtrlet  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Bastem  Dtstrtct  of  Arkan- 
aaa  on  the  charga  of  threatening  and  Intimidating  eight  negro  laborers 
In  a  certain  lumber  yard.  The  indictment  was  found  under  TJ.  s.  Revised 
Stat.  Sec.  1977-9,  5508  and  5B10,  which  embodied  portions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866,  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1870,  the  Ku  Klox  Act  of  1871. 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  The  Interpretation  of  all  three  of  the 
War  Amendmenta  was  Invotved,  the  Thlrteanth  helng  predomlmmt  The 
defendants  demurred  to  the  indictment  as  presenting  no  Federal  question. 
Tills  was  overruled  anr\  the  defendants  forthwith  trlnd  and  convicted. 
U!)on  writ  of  error  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  District  Court  and 
remanded  the  cause  with  Instructions  to  sustain  the  demurrer.  The  al- 
leged  offence  having  been  committed  hr  private  persons  waa  not  within 
tlm  Jorlsdlction  <tf  a  Federal  covrt  Harlan  and  Daj,  JJ.,  dlsaeated.  Da* 
dalon  against  BMeral  Interrentton. 

OcToaaa  Tebk,  190S. 

(26)   Berea  Colfepv  v.  JTentaclv.** 

Berea  Gollego,  a  Kantseky  corporation,  was  indicted  under  Section  One 

of  the  Acts  of  Kentucky  of  1904,  Chap.  85,  which  provided  that  no  p?rscii 
or  corporation  should  operate  any  school  or  college  in  which  persons  of 
the  white  and  the  negro  races  were  both  received  as  pupils.  The  lacts 
were  undisputed,  Berea  College  being  such  a  mixed  school.  The  only 
point  In  tha  caae  waa  the  eooatitatlonalltr  af  the  above  mentioned  law 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  trial  In  the  State  court  resulted 
In  a  conviction  and  fine.  Upon  being  hroiiErht  to  the  T/nlted  States  Supremo 
Court  by  writ  of  error,  the  case  turaed  upon  the  point  that  the  defendant 
waa  a  corporation  and  not  a  person,  and  hence  being  a  creature  of  the 
State  was  sahject  to  Ita  control  In  this  partlenlar.  The  qneatlon  aa  to  the 
power  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  separation  of  the  raeee  In  aehoola  per 
te  was  not  decided.  Only  that  portion  of  the  Act  which  referred  to  the  re- 
strictions on  corpnratlons  was  declared  constitutional.  The  Suprem?? 
Court — like  other  forces — follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  If  a  cas^ 
be  disposed  of  on  a  lesser  point,  the  greater  will  not  be  decided.  One  can- 
not but  admire  the  logle  and  ultimate  Juettee  of  audi  a  role.  Harlan,  J« 
dissented.   Decision  against  Federal  intervention. 

-  m  U.  8.  SI.  -  211  U.  S.  46. 
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(96)  ThomoM  V.  TtxoM.^ 

Tho  defendant,  a  negro,  was  Indicted  and  airalgned  on  the  charga  of 

murder.  Hp  irrnved  to  quash  the  Indictment  on  the  ground  that  all  ne- 
groes had  been  excliidod  from  the  grand  and  petit  Juries.  No  proof  of 
discrimination  was  offered.  The  motion  was  overruled  and  the  defendant 
tried,  oonvlcted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Upon  writ  ot  error  tlie  United 
States  Snprems  Coart  afltrmed  tbe  decision  of  the  State  court  on  the 
ground  aforementioned  that  discrimination  will  not  be  presonied.  De- 
cision against  Federal  intenrention. 

OCTOBEB  TBBM,  1909. 

(27)    Marlles  v.  Greecy* 

A  requisition  was  Issued  by  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  to  the  Gor- 
emor  of  Missouri  for  the  return  of  Marbles,  a  negro,  who  was  charged 
witii  the  crime  of  assault  with  intent  to  murder.  He  had  fled  to  the 
State  of  MIsBoarl.  Upon  betng  arrested  In  tbe  latter  State,  Tlrtne  of 
said  reanisttion,  he  petitioned  Iter  a  writ  of  halietu  corpwt  in  tbo  United 
StRte?^  riri^uft  Court,  ppttlnp  up  the  n11pp:pd  fact  thr\t  It  ■^af^  not  pof5s!"h!o 
that  he  could  receive  a  fair  trial  should  he  be  retuniod  to  the  Slate  of 
Mississippi,  on  account  of  his  race  or  color.  No  proof  was  offered  that 
sndi  a  state  of  afllaini  would  come  to  pass.  The  petition  was  denied  b7  tlho 
CIrenit  Court  Upon  appeal  to  the  UUted  States  Supreme  Court  the  de> 
elsi<m  was  afDrmed  and  tbe  prlsonw  ordered  to  be  surrendered.  DedslOB 
against  FMeral  Intervention. 

W©  may  now  consider  what  phases  of  the  neprro  race 
question  have  bocome  related  to  the  operation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  since  its  adoption  in  1868.  In  so  doin^ 
it  is  well  to  hear  in  mind  two  facts:  First,  that  the  negro 
race  has  increased  in  nnmhors  during  the  last  forty  years 
from  nearly  five^*  to  about  ten  millions  and  that  the  social 
complexity  of  the  Afro-Teutonic  situation  has  become  in- 
tensified rather  than  diminished.  Second,  that  litigation 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  steadily  increased 
until  within  recent  years  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  XTnited  States  Court  more  than  has  any  other  part  of 
the  Oonstitntion,  with  the  possihle  exception  of  the  Liter- 
state  Commerce  clause. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  data  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  negro  race  question  has  been  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  under  this  Amendment  in  only  eight  difEerent  as- 

**  812  U.  8.  278.  **  The  negro  population  by  the 

»  216  U.  S.  68.  census  of  1870  wss  4^880,009. 
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pectSy  of  varying  degrees  of  importance:  They  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  power  of  Congress  to  initiate  nnder  the  Amend- 
ment direct  and  positive  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  negro 

as  such.  This  had  been  attempted  under  the  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  May  30,  1870,  the  Ku  Klux  Act  of  April  20, 
1871,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  Feb.  27,  1875.  This 
point  waR  three  time?  presentod  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
once  in  1875,^^  once  in  1883^**  and  once  as  late  as  1906.'* 

(2)  The  validity  of  a  deed  execnted  by  a  negro  in  Geor- 
gia in  1854)  when  by  virtue  of  a  Georgia  statute  of  1818-19 
negroes  eonld  not  hold  real  property  in  that  State.  No 
federal  qnestion  was  presented.*^ 

(3)  Habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  prevent  the  retnm 
by  extradition  of  a  negro  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  on  the  ground  of  probable  race  dis- 
crimination at  the  forthcoming  trial  in  the  latter  State.*' 

(4)  Two  nnsuccessful  attacks  by  the  sfimc^  party  on  the 
suffrage  clauses  of  the  Constitntion  of  Alabama  of  1901. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  the  predominant  issue/* 

(6)  The  power  of  a  State  to  impose  a  severer  penalty  in 
the  case  of  adultery  between  negroes  and  whites  than  for 
the  same  crime  between  members  of  the  same  race.**  Code 
of  Alabama,  1880,  Sec.  4189. 

(6)  The  power  of  a  State  to  require  negroes  and  whites 
to  travel  in  separate  coaches  or  compartments  on  pas- 
senger trains.**  Lonisiana  Stat.  1890,  No.  Ill,  popularly 
known  as  the  Jim  Crow  Law. 

(7)  The  color  line  in  education.  This  has  bpon  ]) re- 
sented to  the  Court  in  two  aspects,  namely :  The  power  of 
a  State,  through  the  discretionary  authority  of  its  county 
officials,  to  suspend  a  negro  high  school  while  continuing 

"  United  states     CruikBhank,  92  *»  Marblps  v.  Creecy.  215  U.  S.  63. 

U  S.  642  *  Giles  v.  Harris,  189  U.  S.  473; 

»  The  CWl  BIgbtB  CaMB,  109  U.  Giles  v.  Teasley,  193  U.  S.  146. 

g,  3.  «»  Pace  V.  Alabama,  106  U.  S.  58S. 

*•  Hodges  V.  United  States,  203  U.  **  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.  a 

S.  1.  6S7. 
Beatty  v.  Benton^  135  U.  S.  244. 
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to  operate  the  higk  school  for  whites.*'*  Seoondly,  the 
power  of  a  State  to  penalize  an  incorporated  college  for 
operating  an  institution  in  which  both  white  and  black 
pnpils  were  received.** 

(8)  The  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the  grand  and  petit 
juries  in  the  State  courts.  This  phase  of  the  question  has 
been  presented  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  sixteen  times/^  In 
fourteen  of  these  the  defendant  had  been  convicted  of  mur- 
der and  in  one  of  rape. 

0?he8e  eight  groups  of  cases  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  are  clearly  of  unequal  importance  and  bear 
different  relations  to  the  actual  problem  incident  to  the 
presence  of  the  negro  race  in  tour  midst.  The  cases  of  the 
first  group  are  now  only  of  historical  interest  and  bear  no 
relation  to  the  present  situation.  That  ayenue  of  activity 
under  the  Amendment  has  long  been  closed.  The  second 
and  third  groups  containing  one  case  each  may  be  regard- 
ed as  frivolous  attempts  at  Federal  intervention  and  may 
also  be  dismissed  from  consideration  .'^o  far  as  the  modern 
problem  is  concerned.  Group  four  gains  significance  chiefly 
in  relation  to  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment 

The  remaining  four  groups  come  nearer  to  the  real  life 
of  the  races  and  express  something  of  the  conditions  con- 
fronting them,  involving  as  they  do  the  following  prob- 
lems: Penalizing  crime  between  the  two  races  more  heav- 
ily than  between  members  of  the  same  race;  the  color  line 
in  education ;  the  Jim  Crow  Law ;  and  the  excluding  of  ne- 


«  CumiBtiigB     Boftrd  of  Bduea- 

tlon,  175  U.  S.  528. 

Berea  College  v.  Kentucky,  211 
V,  S,  46. 

"  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100 
U.  S.  303  (1879) :  Virginia  v.  Reeves, 
100  U.  S.  313  (1879):  ex  parte  Vlr- 
Rfnla.  100  V.  S.  339  (1879);  Nea!  v. 
Delaware.  103  U.  S.  370  (1880): 
Bush  V.  Kentucky,  107  U.  llO 
(1882);  Andrews  v.  Swartz  i:>(l  V. 
S.  212  (1894);  Murray  v.  Louisiana. 
168  U.  S.  101  (1896) ;  QlbMn  t.  Mto- 


siBSlppi.  162  U.  S.  565  (1895): 
Charley  Smith  v.  ^Tl^  fsslppl.  162 
IT.  S.  592  (1895) ;  Williams  v.  Mis- 
sissippi, 170  U.  S.  213  (1897);  Car- 
tar  V.  Texas.  177  &  S.  442  (1899): 
Tarrance  v.  Florida,  188  U.  S.  519 
(1902);  Brownfleld  v.  South  Canh 
Hnr^  U  S.  426  (inn2);  Rollers 
V.  Alabama,  192  U.  S.  226  (1903): 
Martin  v.  Texas,  200  U.  S.  316 
(1905) :  Thomaa  Texas.  212  U.  S. 
278  (1908). 
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groes  from  jury  service.  The  chief  phase  of  the  Amend- 
ment which  these  questions  involve  is  the  clause  which  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall  '^deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  tlie  equal  protection  of  the  laws.'* 

What  may  we  say  then  has  been  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Amendment  upon  that  race  chiefly  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  adopted!  What  has  been  its  relationBhip  to 
the  Federal  Government,  what  restraint  has  been  placed 
npon  the  States,  and  lastly,  what  has  it  accomplished  in 
positive  results  for  the  negro  race? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  idea  was  quite  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment,  that  its  chief  field 
of  operation  would  be  effective  by  virtue  of  direct,  posi- 
tive and  primary  legislation  by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
negro  race.  In  pursuance  of  this  constitutional  ideal  Con- 
gress began  to  legislate  in  this  direction.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  at  an  early  stage  of  the  operation 
of  the  Amendemnt  declared  all  snch  legislation  nnconsti- 
tntional  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal  government 
As  a  consequence  the  relationshi:[p  of  Congress  to  the 
Amendment  has  been  for  a  long  time  clearly  understood. 
It  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  The  first  section  of  the 
Amendment  is  a  prohibitory  measure  and  tlie  prohibitions 
thert-iu  ('X[)rr'ssod  operate  against  the  States  only.  They 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  acts  of  private  persons  within 
the  States.  Section  five  goes  only  so  far  as  to  give  Con- 
gress the  power  by  general  legislation  to  enforce  these 
prohibitions.  Congress  may,  within  bounds,  provide  the 
modes  of  redress  when  a  State  has  violated  tiie  prohibi- 
tions. Congress  cannot  enforce  them  against  the  States. 
The  State  must  take  the  initiative  in  violating  the  Amend- 
ment; then  and  then  only  can  the  aggrieved  party  seek 
redress.  And  this  not  by  an  appeal  to  national  laws,  but 
by  the  complex,  uncertain  and  tortuous  path  through  the 
courts  of  his  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Con.i^ross  is  limited  to  the  matter  of  regulating 
the  time,  maimer  and  occasion  of  this  appeal  to  Federal 
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anihority  for  interventlan.  We  see,  therefore,  that  so  far 
as  fhe  negro  question  is  related  to  the  Amendment,  Con- 
gress may  be  eUminated  as  a  vital  factor.  The  Supreme 
Oonrt  is  the  only  branch  of  tiie  Federal  Government  which 
is  competent  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  that  nnder  con- 
ditions which  render  the  Federal  Government  a  minimum 
force  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  negro  race  problem. 
So  far  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  concerued  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  ho  powerless  to  prevent  armed 
mobs  of  whites  from  driving  negroes  out  from  a  State,  or 
otherwise  threatening  or  intimidating  them  in  their  attempt 
to  exercise  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

We  next  tnm  to  consider  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  bas  the  Snpreme  Conrt  sustained  or  rejected  peti- 
'tions  for  Federal  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  negro  race 
under  the  operation  of  the  Amendment.  As  has  been 
shown  there  were  twenty-seven  such  appeals  to  Federal 
authority.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  decided  adversely  to 
the  party  aggrieved.  The  remaining  six  were  decided  in 
favor  of  Federal  intervention  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  police  power  of  a  State  to  deal  with  the  race  ques- 
tion has  been  squarely  before  the  Supreme  Court  only  four 
times  within  the  past  forty  years.  One  of  these  deals  witb 
the  relation  of  the  negro  to  the  jury  system.  This  we  shall 
consider  later.  The  definite  results  of  the  other  three  de- 
cisions involve.only  two  principles,  to*wit:  (1)  A  State  has 
the  power  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  for  the  crime  of 
adultery  and  fornication  between  negroes  and  whites  than 
it  inflicts  for  the  same  crime  between  members  of  the  sam^ 
race."  This  involves  the  important  principle  of  making 
distinctions  in  law  on  the  li^roimd  of  race  or  color.  It  vio- 
lates no  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To  what 
extent  this  principle  may  be  ai^plied  to  the  present  situa- 
tion has  yet  to  appear.  (2)  A  State  has  the  power  to  sep- 
arate the  races  one  from  the  other  in  its  school  systems 
and  on  the  passenger  trains  passing  through  its  territory. 

•  VmnB  y.  Alabama.  106  U.  &  683. 
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As  to  the  first,  that  of  maintaming  separate  schools  for 
black  and  white,  the  qnestioiL  as  such  has,  never  been  dear- 
ly before  ihe  Supreme  Conrt  and  has,  therefore,  neve^  been 
decided  absolutely.  In  Cimimings  vs.  Board  of  Edncation^ 

the  question  was  discussed,  but  the  record  necessitated  only 
that  the  Court  decide  that  a  State  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, suspend  temporarily  a  negro  high  school  while 
continuing  to  operate  the  white  liigh  school  in  the  same  lo- 
cality. Tn  renderinsr  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  however,  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  pronounced  the  following  dictum:  ''The 
education  of  the  people  in  schools  maintained  by  State  tax- 
ation is  a  matter  belonging  to  the  respective  States  and  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  Federal  authority  with  the  man- 
agement of  snch  schools  cannot  be  justified  except  in  the 
case  of  a  clear  and  nnmistakable  disregard  of  rights  se- 
cured by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  We  have  here  no 
such  case  to  be  determined." 

In  Berea  College  vs  Kentucky**  the  question  was  fairly 
presented,  but  the  case  turned  on  the  point  that  Berea  Col- 
lege was  a  corporation  created  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  that 
State. 

This  principle  of  separation  of  African  and  Teuton  on 
radal  grounds  is  the  same  whether  it  be  the  maintaining 
of  separate  schools,  separate  churches,  separate  hotels,  aep* 
arate  compartments  in  public  conveyances,  segregation  in 
certain  quarters — ^residential  or  business— of  towns  and 
cities,  in  the  park  and  playground  systems  of  the  larger 
cities,  in  the  theaters  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, in  fine,  the  separation  of  the  races  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances  where  they  would  in 
large  numbers  come  into  physical  contact  the  one  with  the 
other. 

In  the  case  of  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson'^  this  principle  was 
for  the  first  and  only  time  properly  presented  to  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  of  the  XXnited  States  for  adjudication  under 

•  176  U.  8.  528.  211  U.  S.  45.  163  U.  B.  627  (LouSttau). 
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the  Fonrteenth  Amendment  Ab  we  have  seen  the  Conrt 
decided  that  a  State  has  the  power  to  require  the  separa- 
tion of  the  negroes  and  the  whites  from  each  other  on  the 
gronnd  of  race  or  color  in  the  matter  of  riding  on  passen- 
ger trains.  But  in  rendering  the  majority  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Brown  further  elaborated  this  principle  of  race 
separation,  using  amon?^  otliers  the  following  expressions: 
'^Legislation  is  powerless  to  eradieate  racial  instincts  or 
to  abolish  distinctions  based  upon  physical  differences,  and 
the  attempt  to  do  so  can  only  resnlt  in  accentuating  the  d^- 
ficnlties  of  the  present  situation  *  *  *  If  one 
race  he  inferior  to  the  other  socially,  the  Constitution  of  the 
tTnited  States  cannot  put  them  upon  the  same  plane/"' 
^e  learned  Justice  here  struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
He  tacitly  recognized  two  elements  in  the  problem  of  ex- 
treme interest — the  futility  of  the  early  Congressional 
ideal  of  the  scope  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Amendment; 
and  the  **diniculties  of  the  present  sifnation." 

In  the  same  opinion,  after  reviewing  {lie  doi  ision  in  the 
Slaughter  House  Cases,  he  speaks  as  follows:  **The  ob- 
ject of  the  Amendment  was  undoubtedly  to  enforce  the  ab- 
solute equality  of  the  races  before  the  law,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  it  could  not  have  been  intended  to  abolish 
distinctions  based  upon  color,  or  to  enforce  social,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  political  equality,  or  the  commingling  of 
the  two  races  upon  terms  unsatisfactory  to  either.  Laws 
permitting,  and  even  requiring,  their  separation  in  places 
where  they  are  liable  to  he  brought  into  contact  do  not  nec- 
essarily imply  the  inferiority  of  eitlier  race  to  the  other, 
and  have  Ik  en  ^Mnerally,  if  not  nni^'ersally,  reeocrnized 
as  within  the  competency  of  State  legislatures  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  police  power.*  The  most  common  instance  of 
this  is  connected  with  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  white  and  colored  children,  which  has  been  held  to  be 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  legislative  power— -even  by  courts 

*  ma.  p.  644. 
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of  States  where  the  political  rights  of  the  colored  race  have 
been  longest  and  moat  earnestly  enforced."''  Here  fhe 
learned  Jnstice  dies  several  cases  from  various  States  of 
the  Union  and  qnotes  from  one  Massaishnsetts  case  im  ex- 
tensor* 

This  decision  has  been  quoted  at  some  length  because  it 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  having  passed 
upon  this  vital  question,  and  settled,  it  seems,  once  for  all 
the  prineiple  of  race  separation  in  its  relationship  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  opinion  enunciates  sound 
y>rinciples  of  political  science  and  is  justified  by  the  logic 
of  history  and  of  fact. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  which  a  State  may  go  in 
requiring  the  separation  of  the  races.  May  it  not  do  on  a 
larger  what  it  can  do  on  a  smaller  scale f  So  long  as  the 
law  operated  equally  on  both  races,  could  Federal  inter- 
vention under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be  invoked  by 
eitlierT  The  situation  is  a  strancre  one  in  a  government 
dedicated  to  the  most  exalted  ideals  of  democracy.  Tt  is 
none  the  less  inevitable,  and  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  race  separation  may  yet  prove  the  means  of  a  so- 
lution of  this  problem  with  the  least  injustice  to  white  or 
black. 

It  has  been  in  reference  to  the  right  of  negroes  to  sit  on 
juries  in  the  State  courts  that  the  authority  of  the  State 

has  been  most  seriously  questioned.  On  this  point  alone 
the  Fe(i(  ral  i  u>\  ei  ument  has  inten^ened  in  behalf  of  the 
negro  race  and  restrained,  iii  some  measure,  the  action  of 
the  States.  Of  the  sixteen  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  question,  six  were  decided  adversely  to  the 
States  involved.  Tlie  sum  of  these  decisions  may  be  stated 
in  a  very  few  principles,  namely: 

(1)  No  State  can  msl^e  any  law  which  prinui  facte  ex- 
cludes negroes  from  jury  service  because  they  are  negroes. 

'  "Ihi'l.  p.  544.  Boston.    The  platrinfT,  through  bis 

**  Roberts  v.  City  of  Boston,  5  counsel,  Mr.  Chas.  Sumner,  attacked 

CwOk,  19S.  Separate  whoola  tor  the  validity  of  tte  law.  The  Cout 

sroee  and  whites  were  maintained  in  decided  agalnat  plalntllL 
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Snch  a  law  would  be  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Amend- 
ment Only  one  Bneh  law  lias  been  called  in  question  as 
having  been  enacted  since  Jnly  28,  1868,  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment,  viz.:  West  Virginia  Acts, 

1872-3,  p.  102,  which  limited  jury  service  to  white  men.** 

On  two  othor  occasions  surviving  antebellum  laws  exclud- 
in?:  nep:roes  from  jury  service,  have  been  declared  unrou- 
stitutional,  to-wit:  Sec.  One,  Article  Four,  of  the  Dela- 
ware Constitution  of  1831,'^''  and  Revised  Statutes  of  Ken- 
tucky of  1852  (pp,  75,  77).*'  It  may  be  of  interest  to  no- 
tice tliat  these  three  cases  did  not  come  from  former  se- 
ceding States. 

(2)  No  State  may,  fhrongh  its  executive,  administrative 
or  jodidal  officers,  ezdnde  from  jnry  service  persons  of 
African  descent  "solely  on  the  gronnd  of  race  or  color." 

Three  times  here  also  the  Supreme  Court  has  intervened  in 
behalf  of  the  negroes.  Once  in  1879  when  a  county  judge 
in  Virfj^inia  was  accused  of  making  such  discrimination 
This  was,  however,  a  proceeding  by  way  of  habeas  corpus 
and  the  merits  of  the  ailt^od  discrimination  were  not  de- 
cided. In  the  other  two  instances  of  Federal  intervention, 
once  in  1899*"  and  once  in  1903,****  the  State  courts  were  re- 
versed on  the  ground  that  the  trial  court  erred  in  refusing 
to  receive  proof  of  the  alleged  racial  discrimination  nnder 
a  motion  to  qnash  the  indictment  for  that  reason.  In 
other  words,  these  three  adverse  dedsions  involved  only 
the  technicalities  of  legal  procednre.  In  none  of  these 
sixteen  attempts  to  force  the  States  to  snmmon  negroes 
for  jury  service  was  there  any  proof  of  discrimination  had 
in  open  court. 

One  other  thing  must  Vx*  borne  in  mind.  These  cases 
represent  no  movement  on  the  part  of  the  negro  race  to 
obtain  places  on  white  juries.  They  stretch  over  a  period 
of  forty  years.  They  bear  no  relationship  to  the  ideals  of 

»  Btrauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  -  Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.  S.  339. 

V.  8.  m.  »  Carter  v.  Texas,  177  U.  8.  442. 

Neal  V.  r>pla%vare,  lOn  U.  S.  370.  •  RogorB      Alabama,  192  U.  a 

"  BusH  V.  Kentucky,  107  U.  S.  110.  226. 
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the  better  element  of  the  negro  race.  Thej  come  chidy 
from  the  lower  Soath,  where  there  are  practicaUy  no  ne- 
gro lawyers.  These  appeals  to  the  Federal  govemmeiit 
are  the  work  of  white  attorneys,  representing,  throngh  ap- 
pointment or  choice,  poor  and  ignorant  negro  criminals 
already  convicted  before  State  tribunals  of  the  darkest 
crimes  known  to  man.  It  is  the  grasp  of  the  drowDuig  man 
after  a  straw,  siiK  e  the  invocation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
means  that  the  day  of  execution  will  be  delayed. 

'What  then  is  the  situation  today  in  reference  to  this 
question  of  jury  service  t  The  principle  which  has  been 
evolved  ont  of  these  attempts  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  €k)vermnent  nnder  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
may  be  stated  negatively  as  follows:  "Where  there  is  no 
discrinii nation  in  the  laws  of  the  State  against  negroes 
on  the  ground  of  race  or  color  and  where  the  jurors  of  said 
State  are  customarily  all  white  men,  discrimination  against 
such  negroes,  solely  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color,  will 
not  be  presumed,  but  must  be  substantiated  by  positive 
proof  by  the  party  aggrieved.  The  Amendment  can  give  no 
-  further  guarantee  than  this.  The  effect  of  the  operation 
of  this  principle  is  that  practically  no  negroes  are  chosen 
for  jury  service,  espeeially  in  those  States  where  they  are 
present  in  large  numbers. 

.  Since  the  State  may  exclude  negroes  on  any  ground  ex- 
cept that  of  race  or  color*  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
a  negro  to  prove  on  what  ground  he  has  been  excluded. 
Even  though  the  race  element  entered  into  the  motive  for 

exclusion  and  formed  the  dominant  element  thereof,  the 
discrimination  would  be  legal  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Should  we,  for  example,  even  suppose 
that  negroes  were  excluded  from  jury  service  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  color,  how  could  the  exact  quality 
of  the  discrimination  be  prevent  The  difficulty  is  inherent 
The  motives  of  the  county  officers  in  selecting  persons  for 


i 
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jury  service  are  too  subtie,  too  subjective,  to  admit  of  pos- 
itive proof. 

We  have  now  answered  the  question  as  to  what  effect  the 
operation  of  the  Fonrteenth  Amendment  has  had  on  the 
States  in  relation  to  the  negro  race  problem.  We  have 

seen  that  no  actual  and  practical  restraint  has  been  pnf 
upon  the  States  in  any  instance  wliere  the  State  action  was 
brouiJ:ht  in  question.  What  elements  of  potential  restraint 
tlie  Amendment  has  imposed  or  now  im])osoR  npoii  tlie 
States  in  this  particular,  remains  a  matter  of  speculation. 
How  far  a  State  may  go  in  the  attempt  to  apply  a  practical 
solution  to  the  negro  problem  also  remains  to  be  seen.  So 
far  they  have  not  been  checked  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  broad  day  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  world- 
wide  in  its  reach,  it  is  not  probable  that  backward  steps  will 
be  taken.  New  acquisitions  from  the  growing  social  and 
biological  sciences  are  bringing  to  us  a  clearer  and  a 
saner  point  of  view  than  that  evolved  from  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  the  past  generation. 

In  conehision  we  may  ask  what  positive  gain  has  the 
operation  of  the  Fourteenth  iimendment  been  to  the  ne- 
gro race?  We  can  point  to  nothing.  All  attempts  at  Fed- 
eral intervention  have  been  fruitless  in  permament  re- 
sults. The  operation  of  the  Amendment  in  its  relation  to 
the  negro  race  has  in  it  all  of  the  irony  of  history.  It  is 
the  perversion  of  a  noble  idealism  that  the  lowest  and 
most  benighted  element  of  the  African  race  should  in  these 
enlightened  days  be  the  ones  to  rise  up  and  claim  the  sa- 
cred heritage  of  An^^lo-Saxon  liberties  which,  tlnough  the 
fortune  of  circumstance,  have  become  embodied  in  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  in  the  shape  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Bat,  it  may  be  said,  the  Amendment  is  the  negro's' 
Magna  Charta — it  is  to  him  a  perpetual  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection from  discrimination.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
thc^  validity  of  this  assertion  is  reduced  to  an  uncertain 
and  undefined  minimum  by  the  facts.  If  it  be  his  charter  of 
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liberty  it  is  indeed  a  strange  one.  In  what  respect  does  it 
protect  him  from  his  State  f  He  does  not  know.  Unlike 
the  eharters  of  other  people,  it  was  written  there  not  by 
his  efforts  nor  dictated  at  his  command.  It  speaks  to  him 
a  strange  and  far  off  language.  It  has  not  come  and  dwelt 
with  him  because  It  belongs  not  to  his  world.  It  is  spend- 
ing its  force  in  utiier  fields  to  wkich  the  negro  is  pert'oree 
a  stranger. 

The  words  " citizen/'  **life,  liberty  and  property,**  **dTie 
process  of  law,"  and  "the  eqnal  protection  of  the  laws," 
were  born  through  a  travail  in  which  the  African  had  no 
share.  They  breathe  the  sacred  symbols  of  a  race  which 
paid  the  price  for  greatness.  They  are  the  fndt  of  mi- 
measnred  sacrifice  and  snff ering,  of  innnmerable  and 
Ittigthened  straggles  through  defeat  and  failure  to  final 
victory.  They  are  the  key  words  of  that  race  which  has, 
among  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  shown  the  highest 
genius  for  law  and  government.  They  tan  never  be  super- 
imposed from  wiLiiout.  The  great  truths  which  they  em- 
body can  come  into  being  only  through  the  birth  pangs  of 
the  inner  life. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  declared  the  negro  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  may,  in 
the  abstract,  be  considered  a  great  advantage^  But  it  is 
a  serions  matter  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  conntry  like  the  United 
States.  Its  Ideals  of  citizensMp  presuppose  centuries  of 
independent  personal  and  racial  adnevement.  It  looks  for 
a  soil  out  of  which  it  is  possible  for  democracy  to  spring. 
Jn  the  words  of  an  eminent  statesman  and  patriot:  '*It 
throws  upon  liiin  a  great  responsibility  and  exj)ects  of  Iiim 
a  constant  and  watchful  independence.  There  is  uo  one  to 
look  out  for  his  rights  but  himself.  He  is  not  a  ward  of 
the  government,  but  his  own  guardian.  The  law  is  not  au- 
tomatic; he  mnst  himself  put  it  into  operation,  and  he 
mnst  show  good  canse  why  the  courts  should  exercise  the 
great  powers  vested  in  them.  *  *  *  *  In  England, 
as  in  America,  the  individual  citizen  is  bidden  to  take  care 
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of  himself,  not  only  against  his  neighbor  but  also,  if  lie 
can,  against  the  goyeiument.''^^ 

These  remarks  were  spoken  to  white  men.  They  refer 
to  white  dtizena.  They  give  voice  to  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found principles  of  English  and  American  government. 
Yet  they  apply  also  to  the  Afro-American.  They  speak  to 
him  with  redonhled  force.  They  set  before  him  the  most 
exalted  ideal  of  citizenship  yet  achieved  by  man  and  bid 
Hm  reach  it  if  he  can.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  all  of 
this.  The  negro  has  been  the  only  innocent  party  in  this 
turmoil  of  the  times.  He  at  least,  by  every  moral  law,  has 
been  entitled  to  have  justice  meted  out  to  him.  On  the  con- 
trary he  has  been  used  as  a  tool  first  by  one  section  of  the 
conntry  then  by  the  other.  Ke  has  served  only  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  controlling  element  of  the  stronger  race.  And 
finally,  to  satisfy  the  political  idealiitm  and  the  partisan 
plans  of  those  to  whom  he  himself  was  a  stranger,  he  has 
been  thrown  naked,  penniless  and  deserted  npon  the  land 
to  pick  his  way  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plicated civilization  known  to  the  earth. 

The  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  could  not 
make  Anglo-Saxons  out  of  Africans.  It  was  unjust  to 
the  negro  to  force  him  to  play  a  role  for  which  by  the 
forces  of  nature  he  was  nnj&tted.  He  deserves  neither  ridl- 
cnle  nor  blame  for  the  comedy  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Be- 
constrnction.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  po- 
litical science  today  that  only  those  people  in  a  commnnity 
can  participate  eqnally  in  its  civic,  sodal  and  political  life 
who  are  conseions  of  a  common  origin,  share  a  conmion 
idealism  and  look  forward  to  a  common  destiny.  Where 
the  community  is  composed  of  two  divergent  races  render- 
ing such  a  community  of  life  impossible,  the  weaker  and 
less  favored  race  must  inevitably  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  take  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  stronorer  and 
dominant  race.   The  Bepnblican  party,  which  controlled 

"  Woodrow   WUaon,  "Constitutional  Government  in  the  United 

States,"  pp.  150,  151. 
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all  branches  of  the  government  after  the  War,  might  have 
made  the  negroes  wards  of  the  nation,  puttine  them  into  a 
position  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  American  Indians. 
They,  especially  at  that  time,  needed  the  protecting  ann 
of  the  Federal  Government  thrown  around  them.  Under 
tiuB  Bysteia  of  sympathetio  tutelage-  the  African  mii^t 
have  been  led  to  develop  whatever  latent  powers  that  may 
be  inherent  in  hia  race.  Today  he  can  justly  raise  the  cry 
that  many  of  the  doors  of  opportonity  are  dosed  to  him. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  negro  must  look  to  his  State  for 
protection.  He  must  take  his  ciiauccs  along  with  the  other 
citizens.  If  in  the  unequal  struggle  he  fails  to  srain  for  him- 
self the  full  fruits  of  citizenship,  there  is  no  recourse  left 
to  him.  The  strongest  point  in  his  favor  is  that  he  is  hu- 
man and  his  long  sojourn  in  the  midst  of  a  naturally  kind 
hearted  people  has  brought  about  certain  tacit  understand- 
ings  and  adjnstmentSy  the  written  Constitution  to  the  eos^ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

wa8h,>oto.n.  d.  c.  Chablbs  Waumjb  Coluns. 
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THK  VALUE  OF  PEEOEDENT.^ 

Horne  Tooko  said  in  his  "Petition  of  nn  En^^lishraan" : 
**You  have  a  precedent  in  Cade.  And  for  the  justification 
of  any  infamons  and  dirty  business,  it  is  at  present  suflS- 
cient  that  tl]cre  is  a  precedent. ' '  Somefwhat  later  the  great 
maater  of  Bugby  wrote:  Nothing  has  even  been  more  per- 
nidons  to  the  growth  of  human  virtue  and  happiness  than 
the  habit  of  looking  backwards  rather  than  forwards  for 
our  model  of  ezoellenee.^'  When  Cardinal  Mazarin  was 
outlawed  by  the  Parisian  Parliament,  the  records  were 
searched  to  ascertain  what  price  should  be  set  upon  tlie 
head  of  so  ilhistrious  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom;  and,  it 
having  been  fouud  that,  in  the  reisrn  of  Charlos  TX,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  had  been  voted  by  parlia- 
ment to  whomsoever  should  produce  Admiral  Coligni,  alive 
or  dead,  a  similar  sum,  out  of  respect  to  precedent,  was 
fixed  in  Mazarin 's  ease.  When  a  reforming  Czar  of  Bus* 
sia  found  a  useless  senlinel  standing  alone  in  the  middle 
of  a  lawn,  and  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  ap- 
parent extrayaganoe,  he  found  that  a  century  before  the 
Empress  had  a  fruit  tree  on  the  lawn,  and  had  set  a  sol-* 
dier  one  day  to  guard  the  ripening  fruit.  The  fruit  had 
been  used,  the  Empress  had  died,  and  the  tree  had  long, 
ago  decayed  and  disappeared,  hut  the  force  of  precedent 
had  kept  a  useless  sentinel  at  tlie  {lo-i.  Wo  snule  perliaps 
at  this  instance  of  an  ancient  precedent  as  though  we 
were  entirely  superior  to  such  influences.  In  1898,  how- 
ever, when  some  newspaper  correspondent,  hard-pressed 
for  a  sensation,  started  the  story  that  the  Spaniards  were 
about  to  blow  up  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  Congress,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Spaniards  off,  put  on  duty  (and  the  pay- 
roD)  fifty  extra  loyal  policemen,  and  they  and  their  duly 

*  Trecedent  ts  a  fruit  of  reaaon  ripened  by  time.*  — BAutwitr. 
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elected  and  qualified  snccessors,  out  of  respect  to  the  pre- 
cedent, remained  on  duty  (and  the  pay-roll)  until  191L 
Such  ie  the  power  of  precedent  in  ordinary  a^ffairs.  King 
Charles  and  his  political  advisers,  therefore  judged  cor- 
rectly  when  they  resolved  upon  the  arrest  of  Sir  Bobert 
Cotton,  the  antiquarian,  because  he  famished  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  with  precedents.  But  Tooke  was 
denouncing  executive  precedents;  the  benign  Dr.  Arnold 
was  thinking  of  uioral  precedents;  while  t)ie  Parliament 
of  Paris  was  applying  the  doctrine  of  precedent  in  a  po- 
litical case. 

The  force  of  precedent  and  the  instructive  use  of  it  in  all 
kinds  of  cases  has  been  well  stated  by  Sir.  Frederick  Pol- 
'  lock,  as  follows: 

"If  we  may  Inferences  from  Um  dilldliood  of  the  IndivldilBl  to 

that  of  thp  rare,  one  or  two  inst.inrt's  probably  sufflffd  to  make  a  good 
custom  for  our  prehistoric  ancesturs.  It  Is  notorious  tliat  young  chil- 
dren will  appeal  to  precedent  in  support  of  their  requests  almost  as  sooa 
as  tbtj  can  frame  a  eohare&t  aaatmee.  Tbtir  wfU  nllaga,  tf  tbtj  can. 
fha  leaTa  of  a  compateat  amthoiitr  aa  already  bad,  aa  tqr  oflDBri&s  melt  a 
plea  as  'Mamma  lets  me  do  it'  to  a  father's  proUMtton  of  sports  threatenJag 
danp-f^r  to  the  chJld  or  destruction  to  furniture.  But  ff  the  authority  re- 
ferred to  turns  out  (as  generally  happens)  not  to  support  the  art^timent, 
the  child's  artless  cunning  falls  back  on  the  defense  of  bare  precedent. 
X>&e  day  I  did  iV  or  worda  to  tlMit  eOee^  tra  Iwonght  ont  irtOi  an  air  of 
perfeet  aeftoaaiieaa  and  confldanea;  and  tlumi^  tka  plea  Is  ovamled.  It  to 
at  leaat  doubtful  whether  the  pleader  is  InteUoctnally  satisfied.  It  may 
be  pii'^p^cted  that  we  have  In  these  Involuntary  revelations  of  infant  logic 
the  true  primitive  form  of  the  universal  argument  of  archaic  cnnser%*a- 
tlsm.  'One  day  I  did  it,'  is  the  simple  and  undisguised  statement  ol  the 
mental  proeeaa  more  plausibly  expressed  hf  CbUdrai  of  larger  growfb 
In  fbe  alispe  of  *Out  fathers  have  almys  dona  so/  Hie  child  to  father  ot 
tb»  man  la  more  ways  than  have  yet  heen  obsMred  wltii  adeonato  care.* 

My  snbject,  however,  is  loeral  prcrodont,  and  those  at- 
tendiii.a:  domonts  wbicli  go  to  give  it  value,  or  to  discredit 
it.  The  term  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  some 
former  decision  of  a  case.  Chief  Justice  Wray  compared 
a  case  without  a  precedent,  to  a  hastard  who  had  no  cousin. 
It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Lord  Macclesfield  that  it  is 
often  of  little  consequence  how  a  point  is  determined  at 
first,  so  it  be  adhered  to;  then  the  law  will  he  known;  and 
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the  inconyemence,  by  being  foreseen,  may  be  avoided. 
''The  chief  merit  of  a  mle  of  law,"  says  Mr.  Bryce,  "is 
that  it  ahonld  seize  a  feature  which  a  large  set  of  instances 
really  have  in  common,  and  should  effectually  provide  for 
them,  and  for  them  only." 

Precedent  carries  the  idea  of  reliance — of  obedience;  it 
is  antagonistic  to  leadership.  What,  then,  will  amount  to 
a  legal  precedent?  Broadly  speaking,  every  decision  of  a 
case  is  a  precedent,  either  of  more  or  less  value, — or  per- 
haps of  no  value,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  so  contradic- 
tory a  phrase. 

But  a  precedent  in  law,  in  its  fullest  and  best  sense,  is  a 
decision  in  a  contested  case,  arrived  at  after  patient  in- 
quiry into  all  points  bearing  upon  the  doubtful  question, 
by  an  impartial  judge,  who  stands  between  or  above  the 

contending  parties.  Any  other  kind  of  a  decision  may  be  a 
precedent,  but  it  would  not  he  entitled  to  that  high  respect 
that  is  due  a  decision  of  the  character  above  described. 

From  the  study  and  application  of  precedents  we  have 
evoked  that  doctrine  which  modern  writers  call  by  the 
more  convenient  and  accurate  name  of  " Case-law,'*  which 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  picturesquely  described  in  hos- 
tile popular  language  as  a  servile  following  of  precedenta 
tempered  or  supplemented  by  transparent  fictions.  ''The 
State  of  English  Case-law,  as  a  whole,"  he  says,  "might 
be  not  unfairly  described  as  chaos  tempered  by  Fisher's 
Digest."  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  Case-law,  in  the 
appliCcition  of  precedents  to  the  trial  of  questions  of  law, 
is  of  paramount  importance  in  English  and  American  legal 
procedure.  Bracton  began  the  practice  by  citing  some  500 
precedents  from  Martin  Pateshul]  nnd  William  "Raleiprh  as 
early  as  1265;  and  in  the  following  reign  of  Edward  I, 
which  gave  us  the  first  Year-Book,  the  pleaders  are  cit- 
ing and  distinguishing  previous  cases.  **The  judgment 
to  be  given  by  you,"  said  Herle,  arguendo  in  1304,  ''will 
be  hereafter  an  authority  in  every  quare  nan  admisstt  in 
England."  Hp  to  the  time  of  Edward  I,  the  royal  jus- 
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tice  was  mnVmg  the  roii^ijuon  law;  after  that  time,  if  was 
eorrectin;^  and  settling  it.  And  of  all  the  means  so  used 
that  of  precedent  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 

Let  us  first  consider  briefly  the  extrinsic  elements  that  go 
to  make  a  decision  valuable; -and  then,  the  deeiBion  itsdf. 
It  ijB  one  of  the  cfaaracteristie  f  eatozes  of  English  law  that 
decisions  are  never  given  except  in  actual  cases.  Moot  ques- 
tions will  not  he  considered.  It  is,  therefore,  the  importance 
necessarily  attached  to  the  decision  of  an  actual  contro- 
versy that  adds  much  to  the  value  of  a  decision.  Instead 
of  being  an  academic  discnasion,  or  an  opinion  of  some 
learned  man  upon  an  abstract  propo-itiun,  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  we  have  in  every  case,  a  judgment  upon  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  two  or  more  persons,  delivered  with  the 
serionsness  and  honesty  of  purpose  that  goes  with  sneh  a 
responsibility. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  the  decision  as  the  resnlt  of 
a  contest  by  opposing  connsel.  No  one  of  any  extended 
experience,  be  he  lawyer  or  layman,  will  deny  the  asser- 
tion  that  argumentation  is  the  touchstone  of  truth. 
**Things,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  ''will  have  their  iir^t  or  sec- 
ond atritation;  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arsrnments  of 
counsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune:  and 
be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling 
of  a  drunken  man," 

And,  as  was  quaintly  put  by  Justice  HanMord  in  the 
Year  Book  of  Henry  VIII:  *'One  should  not  know  of  what 
metal  a  bell  was  unless  it  were  well  beaten;  quasi  dieeret 
by  good  disputing  the  law  shall  be  well  known.''  ''No 
man,"  said  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  preface  of  his  Ninth 
Report,  alive  with  all  his  uttermost  labors,  nor  all  of  the 
actors  in  them,  themselves  by  themselves  out  of  a  court 
of  justifo,  can  attain  unto  a  right  decisioii;  nor  in  a  court 
without  solemn  argument  where  I  am  persuaded  Ahnighty 
God  openeth  and  enlargeth  the  understanding  of  those  de- 
sirous of  justice  and  right.*' 

It  is  a  trite  but  true  aphorism  of  our  profession  that'tiie 
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way  to  learn  the  law  is  to  practice  it;  and  it  is  no  less  true 
that  great  lawyers  are  developed,  if  not,  indeed,  made,  only 
in  the  conflicts  at  the  bar,  while  judges  can  become' great 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  bar  that  snrronnds  them.  A  good 
argument  is  the  best  possible  preventive  of  error  in  the 
opinion.  ''Mistakes,  errors,  fallaetes,  and  flaws  elude  us," 
says  Judge  Dillon,  "in  spite  of  ourselves,  unless  the  case 
is  pounded  and  hannnered  at  the  bar.**  One  of  the  most 
essential  preroqiiisites,  therefore,  of  a  strong  precedent,  is 
a  strong  argument.  Coke  says  **The  Case  of  Postnati" 
(Calvin's  Case)  was  the  greatest  case  that  ever  was  ar- 
gued in  the  Hall  of  Westminster,  and  he  apologizes  for 
tiie  space  given  to  it  in  his  Seventh  Report  by  saying  that 
its  great  value  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  argrued  by 
Solicitor  General  Bacon,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Hobart,  Sergeant  Hutton,  and  ''then  by  all  the  judges 
of  England",— flf teen  in  number. 

Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  force  and  character 
of  the  court  or  judge  that  decides  the  case.  **Tt  is  a  very 
great  mistake,  common  to  counsel,  and  especially  to  yonng 
counsel,'*  said  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  **to  consider  that  a  de- 
cision of  any  court  must  necessarily  command  the  respect 
of  another. — The  main  value  of  former  decisions  as  pre- 
cedents consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  judgments  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and  respectability- 
While  the  main  value  of  the  authority  of  adjudged  cases 
is  in  the  character  of  the  court  which  decided  them,  it 
often  occurs  that  this  value  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the 
standing  of  the  fudges  who  delivered  the  opinion.** 

It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  one  that  the  best  Mkde- 
ment  of  the  common  law  of  England  is  to  be  found  in  the 
decisions  of  the  King's  Kencli,  the  Common  Pleas  and  the 
Exchequer  Courts;  the  Admiralty  law  in  the  decisions  of 
Lord  Stowell;  and  Equity  in  the  opinions  of  Hardwicke, 
Eldon,  Cairns  and  Jessell. 

Speaking  of  individual  judges,  what  well-informed  and 
discriminating  lawyer  would  pass  by  an  opinion  of  Mar- 
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shall  or  of  Mr.  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller  upon  a  constitu- 
tioual  question;  or  an  opinion  b}^  Lemuel  Shaw  or  John 
Bannister  Gibson,  upon  a  general  question  of  American 
law;  or  one  by  Kent  in  an  equity  case,  or  of  Story  or  Ta- 
ney in  Admiralty,  for  the  opinion  of  some  other  judge 
upon  any  one  of  these  several  snbjectsf  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  standing  joke  of  a  late  distingnisbed  member  of  the 
Lonisville  bar  that  one  of  the  juniors  of  that  bar  urgently 
insisted  in  argument,  upon  the  controlling  autiiority  of  a 
decision  of  tbe  "Carpet-Bag*'  Supreme  Court  of  Florida, 
which,  in  express  terms,  overru](V|  one  of  Chancellor  Kent's 
best  considered  opinions  in  1st  Johnson's  Reports.  I  do 
not  moan  to  say  tliat  all  really  great  jndp:es  have  received 
due  recognition  of  their  greatness,  or  that  many  of  us  do 
not  err  in  our  estimates  of  judicial  greatness;  lawyers, 
like  other  people,  arc  often  influenced  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice.  This  infirmity  has  been  strongly  exemplified  in  tiie 
case  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  whom  Hampton  L.  Carson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  bis  ''History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tbe  United  States,"  said:  "Li  knowledge  of  technical 
details  in  all  departments  of  legal  learning,  in  the  mastery 
of  principles  derived  from  constant  and  varied  occii|)tition 
in  the  argument  of  causes  in  courts  of  inferior  and  su- 
perior jurisdiction,  both  state  and  national,  he  excelled 
every  one  of  his  predecessors." 

Nevertheless,  because  of  a  decision  involving  a  political 
question,  and  for  which  he  was  no  more  responsible  than 
any  other  of  the  eoncnrring  members  of  the  court,  some 
lawyers  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  benefit  and  as- 
sistance to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  opinions 
of  this  master  of  the  law.  A  somewhat  parallel  case  is 
seen  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley.  On  the 
other  hand  il  sometimes  happens  that  the  auUiority  of  a 
great  name  is  the  main,  if  not  the  only  support,  of  some 
questionable  or  quixotic  doctrine  of  the  law,  which  has  ob- 
tained general  approval.  What,  except  the  great  name  of 
Story,  could  have  given  current  circulation  and  approval 
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to  his  misleading  and  iic  f  dless  assertion  in  Wood  v.  Diim- 
mer,  3  Mason  308,  that  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation 
constituted  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  its  debts  I  The^ 
desired  result  was  obtainable  nnder  a  simple  application  of 
tile  doctrine  of  fraud;  bnt  the  great  name  of  Story  was 
snffident  to  snpplant  for  a  time  the  old  and  simple  dot- 
trine  with  a  new  and  confusing  one.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
remained  for  Prof.  Gray  of  Harvard  Law  School  to  say* 
as  late  as  1909,  that  while  Story  was  fond  of  glittering  gen- 
eralities and  was  possessed  by  a  restless  vanity,  he  **was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  of  reputation  for  learning 
greater  even  than  the  learning  itself/*  (** Nature  and 
Sources  of  Law,''  239).  In  the  result  of  a  combination; 
of  these  two  extrinsic  conditions — a  case  well  argued  by 
able  counsel,  and  an  opinion  from  a  great  court  or  judge — 
we  have  the  very  highest  degree  of  precedent.  A  good  in- 
stance of  such  a  result  is  found  in  Marble  Company  vJ 
Bipley,  10  Wall.,  339,  in  which  the  argument  for  the  ap- 
pellant by  Benj.  R.  Curtis  and  Edward  J.  Phelps,  and  1  y 
George  F.  Edmunds  and  William  M.  Evarts  contra  was 
followed  with  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong. 

Again,  we  sometimes  have  the  right  to  look  to  particular 
courts  for  excellence  in  particular  branches  of  the  law. 
This  may  arise  from  the  history  of  the  courts  or  of  the 
times,  the  character  of  the  community,  or  other  reasons. 
Thus  ordinarily,  we  should  expect  to  find  questions  of 
purely  commercial  law  better  considered  by  the  courts  of 
those  states  having  large  cities  than  in  those  states  whidi; 
are  agriculturally  predominated,  and  vice  verses 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
sets  upon  questions  of  commercial  law,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  upon  land  law  have 
become  pre-eminent  for  their  excellence.  Speaking  of  the 
latter.  Judge  Story,  in  his  **Miscollanpmis  Writin^^s,**  said : 
**The  land  law  of  Kentucky,  while  it  stands  alone  in  its 
subtle  and  refined  distinctions  has  attained  a  symmetry 
which  at  this  moment  (1821)  enables  it  to  be  studied  al- 
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most  with  scientific  precision.  So  little  assistance  can  be 
gained  from  the  Ugkts  of  the  common  law  for  its  compre- 
henBion  that,  to  lawyers  of  other  states  it  will  forever  re- 
mam  an  unknown  code  with  a  peculiar  dialect,  to  be  ex- 
plored and  studied  like  the  jnrispmdenoe  of  some  fordgn 
nation/'  . 

Neither  would  we  look  to  Louisiana  witl^  the  Roman 
Law  as  the  basis  of  its  jurisprudence,  for  common  law 

principles;  and,  we  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  look  to 
the  **  Military  Court  of  Appeals"  of  Virsrinia,  of 
recoufet ruction  times,-  composed  of  two  soldiers  and 
oiip  civilian — drawing  one  salary  from  the  State  as 
judges  and  another  from  the  United  States  as  sol- 
diers— for  sound  views  upon  those  constitutional  require- 
ments that  the  executive  and  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
government  shall  be  confined  to  a  separate  body  of  magis- 
tracy, and  that  no  person  being  one  of  those  departments 
shall  ezerdse  any  power  belonging  to  the  other.  And  in 
speaking  of  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  New 
Hampshire,  Reinsch  says:  **It  may  be  said  that  no  real 
jurist,  no  nian  ackuowledgring  a  regular  development  of  the 
law  by  precedents  and  findincaf  an  authoritative  guidance  in 
the  adjudications  of  the  comnion  law  judges,  Ik  Id  iudicial 
power  in  New  Hampshire  during  the  entire  Eighteenth 
Century This  corroborates,  in  part  at  least,  Jefferson's 
statement  Tnade  in  1810,  that  there  never  was  nor  never  can 
be  a  profound^  common  lawyer  from  the  New  England 
states."* 

Furthermore,  the  decisions  of  a  court  composed  of  com- 
petent judges  may,  for  some  technical  reason^  be  merely 

opinions  of  lawyers  and  of  no  value  as  precedents,  since 

they  do  not  dispose  ol  anything. 

Thus,  we  present  the  anomalous  situation  in  Kentucky 
of  having  a  volume  of  Reports''  containing  77  opinions  of 
''Cases  Argued  and  Decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 

»  19  Grattaii  544-669.  *  Works  V..  550. 

'  1  Sel.  Esaays  in  Legal  History,       *  2  T.  B.  Monroe. 
388. 
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Kentucky,*'  in  1825,  while  no  one  of  those  eases  has  ever 
been  referred  to  or  cited  hy  the  Court  of  Appeals  iu  the 
other  142  volumes  of  Kentucky  ileports. 

Tlie  jiuip^os  of  that  court — Barry,  TTaiJ^gin,  Trimi)h\  and  • 
Davidge — were  Lawyers  of  rej)utatioii  and  ability.  But, 
as  judges  of  the  '*New  Court,  — an  unconstitutional  court 
— -**they  were  not  judges;  that  they  were  not,  is  our  unhesi- 
tating opinion,"  said  the  court  in  Hildreth's  Hrs.  v.  Mo- 
Ihtire/  and  for  that  reason  their  opinions  have  remained 
upon  onr  shelves  for  nearly  a  century^  as  so  much  mb- 
bisli.  As  precedents  they  are  of  no  value  whatever ;  they 
are  not  the  decisions  of  a  court;  they  decide  no  case. 

Let  us  now  bneflv  examine  the  case  intriusicallv  and 
see  what  it  is,  of  itself,  in  addition  to  these  extrinsic  ele- 
ments, worth  as  a  precedent.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  chief  weapon  of  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  grade,  is  his 
criticism  of  cases.  But  it  is  equally  a  branch  of  their  duty, 
and  one  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  community,  to  ex- 
pound the  law  they  administer  upon  such  principles  of  ar- 
gument and  construction  as  may  furnish  rules  which  shall 
govern  in  all  similar  or  analogous  cases.^  In  Attorney 
General  v.  Skinner's  Co.'  Lord  Eldon  stated  the  principles 
which  had  guided  him  in  the  construction  of  his  judg- 
ments in  tbese  words : 

"In  great  and  Important  cases  I  have  endeavored  to  sift  all  the  principles 
and  ralw  of  tow  to  the  bottom,  fte  the  purpow  of  laying  down*  In  each 
important  eaae  aa  it  arlaea,  something  In  the  llrat  place  whieh  may  tatisfy 

the  parties  that  I  have  taken  pains  to  do  my  .duty;  something  in  the  8e<h 
ond  place,  which  may  inform  those  who,  as  counsel,  are  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  their  clients,  what  fhp  reasons  are  upon  which  I  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  may  enable  them  to  examine  whether  justice  has  been  done; 
and  farther  somothlng  which  may  contrlhnte  towards  laying  down  a 
rnle,  so  aa  to  bktb  thoee  who  may  succeed  me  in  this  great  altnatlon  much 
of  that  labor  which  I  have  had  to  undergo,  by  reason  of  cases  having  been 
not  so  determined,  anr]  hy  reason  of  a  due  exposition  Of  the  grounds  of 
Judgment  not  having  been  so  stated.*' 

But  how  are  we  to  determine  precisely  what  principle 

of  law  has  been  established  hy  a  particular  decision;  how 

*  1  J.  J.  Mar.  m.       *  1  Douglas,  111.         '  2  Rues.  437. 
VOL.  XLV.  55 
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are  we  to  find  the  tloctrme  of  the  caseT  It  is  everyday  law 
that  if  the  language  of  the  opinion  goes  beyond  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  decision,  and  contains  observations  whieh, 

though  in  themselves  valuable  as  a  statement  of  principles, 

aud  olten  sound  principles,  they  are  ncvcrtlielebs  obiter, 
dicta,  and  are  to  bo  treated  nicroly  as  j^uprgrestions  of  the 
jiidi^e  who  wrote  tlie  opinion,  and  not  as  the  decision  of  the 
court. 

What  then  are  the  proper  bounds  by  which  we  are  to 
confine  the  doctrine  of  a  case  ?  A  decision  without  an  opin- 
ion creates  a  precedent.  Strictly  speaking,  tiierefore,  does 
not  the  same  principle  which  rejects  obiter  dicta,  and  re- 
quires that  the  court  need  not  and  should  not  do  more  than 
the  particular  case  demands,  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
conrt  to  file  an  opinion  givinir  the  reasons  for  the  decision? 
In  the  absence  of  some  statutory  requirement  that  a  writ- 
ten o])inion  must  lie  filed,  due-  not  the  court  perform  it3 
full  duty  wlien  it  deeides  t)ie  ease  by  ^riving  judgment  for 
one  or  tlie  other  of  the  parties/    These  suggestions,  when 
followed  out,  may  aid  us  in  getting  at  the  true  doctrine  of 
precedent.    A  mere  decision  without  a  statement  of  the 
points  in  controversy,  would  be  of  little  value.  Hence,  we 
have  in  many  of  the  earlier  reports  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  pleadings  and  proof  by  the  reporter,  followed 
by  a  simple  resolution  of  the  court,  giving  its  judgment 
In  modem  times  the  opinion  usually  states  the  facts  and 
the  legal  rules  which  must  control  them,  in  the  case  in 
hand.   The  opinion  nuiy  gu  iurtlier  and  give  elaborate  rea- 
sons for  the  conclusion  reached;  and  tliis  frequently  in- 
troduces language  and  illustrations  that  may,  in  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  be  erroneous  or  iiuipplicaljle  to  the  state 
of  the  facts  under  consideration.  It  follows  therefore  that 
the  very  words  actually  used  in  the  opinion  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  have  the  force  of  precedent,  since  they  may  con- 
tradict the  ruling  of  the  court  The  force  of  precedent  is 
reserved  for  the  proposition  or  rule  of  law  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  dedsion  of  the  case,  whether  that  proposition 
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be  stated  by  the  court  broadly,  narrowly,  wroDgly,  or  not 
at  all.  (Wambaugb  20.) 
The  idea  has  been  elaborated  in  Dubnqne  v.  C.  B.  Co.® 

as  follows: 

"Let  us  inquire  wliat  Is  meaut  by  ihe  term,  precedent,  and  what  ele- 
ment In  a  case  Is  to  be  fellowed  under  tbe  rule  stare  decitte.  It  Is  not 
the  Judgment  which  the  court  pronounces  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties 

Involved  In  the  suit.  A  Judgment  that  A.  recovered  of  B.  $1,000  Is  not 
to  be  rited  as  a  precedent  In  a  subsequent  rase  to  «uni>ort  the  right 
of  C.  to  recover  the  bame  sum  from  D.,  for  the  judgment  is  simply  a  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  application  of  rules  of  law  to  certain  facts.  We  are 
to  look  farther  In  a  case  than  to  the  Judgment  to  find  that  which  consti- 
tutes a  precedent.  It  is  found  in  the  rules  of  law.  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  a  jTKlinnpnt.  The?e  riilps  ronstftute  thf  formula  hy  which  rights 
of  parties  are  to  be  determined.  When  settled  by  adjudication,  courts 
under  the  doctrine  stare  decisis,  are  required  to  apply  them  to  subse- 
quent cases.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  decision  announcing  them  the7 
are  to  be  taken  as  correct.  When  we  look  to  a  case  which  is  called  a 
precedent,  we  search  out  these  rules  for  application  to  tbe  facts  In  dis- 
pute before  us:  the  judgment  therein  constitutes  a  rule  In  no  sense — It  Is 
evldencf^  of  the  application  of  nilp?,  legal  formulae  to  facts:  It  Is  the  for- 
mal rocogmtion  of  such  rules.  A  case  Is  to  l>e  regarded  as  a  precedent 
when  it  furnishes  rules  that  may  be  applied  In  settling  the  rights  of 
parties.  These  rules  are  to  be  discovered  In  tbe  opinions  of  the  Judges, 
and  constitute  the  reasons  for  the  decision.  T^ord  Mansfield  says:  The 
reason  and  spirit  of  cr<«e«  make  law;  not  the  letter  of  particular  prece- 
dents.* FlshPr  V.  Prince.  3  Burr.  1364.  And  T.ord  Holt  declares  that 
'the  reason  of  a  resolution  (Judgment)  Is  more  to  be  considered  than 
the  resolution  itself."' 

T  have  found  the  rule  nowhere  better  stated  than  in  the 
following?  language  of  Judge  Caruthers,  in  L.  &  N.  B.  B. 
Co.  V.  County  Court.*** 

"It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  as  tbe  subject  seems  to  be 
so  often  and  by  so  many  misunderstood,  that  the  generality  of  the  lan- 
guaj^e  used  In  an  opinion  Is  always  to  be  restricted  to  the  case  before 
the  court,  and  it  is  only  authority  to  that  extent.  The  reasoning,  illus- 
trations or  references,  contained  in  tbe  opinion  of  a  court,  are  not  au< 
thority.  not  precedent,  but  only  the  points  in  Judgment  arising  in  tbe 
particular  case  before  the  court.  The  rc»ison  of  this  Is  manifest.  The 
members  of  a  court  may  often  apreo  In  n  deelslon — ^the  final  result  In 
a  case — but  differ  widely  as  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  Is  then  the  con- 
clusion only,  and  not  the  process  by  which  it  is  reached,  which  is  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  authority  in  other  cases.  The  law  is  thus  for 
settled,  but  no  farther.  The  reasoning  adopted,  the  analogies  and  illus- 
trations presented  in  real  or  supposed  cases,  In  an  opinion,  may  be  used  as 

•  39  Iowa,  79.  »  1  Sneed  (Tenn.),  695. 
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argument  in  other  caaea.  or  they  may  not.  In  these  the  whole  court  mar 
concur,  or  they  may  not.  So  of  the  prlnelple  concurred  In  and  hid 
down  as  goTeming  the  point  in  Judgment,  so  far  as  it  goes  or  seems 
to  go  borond  th»  cue  umder  eonaldentioiL  If  ttls  were  not  tlu 
'writer  of  en  opinion  woold  be  under  the  neoeaeity  in  eedi  eaae,  thoe^ 
his  mind  Is  concentrated  upon  the  case  In  hand  and  the  principles  an* 
nouncd  directed  to  that,  to  protract  and  uselessly  encumber  his  opinion 
with  ail  the  restrictions,  exceptions.  limitations  and  qualifications  which 
e^ery  yarlety  of  fdcts  and  change  of  phase  in  eases  might  render  neces- 
sBiy.** 

In  Cohens  v.  Virginia,"  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated 
the  doctrine  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general  expressions,  1b  every 
opinion,  are  to  he  taicen  in  connection  with  the  case  in  which  those  ex- 
pieaatons  are  used.  If  tber  go  beyond  the  ease,  they  may  be  respected, 
bat  onght  not  to  control  the  Judgment  in  a  snbseqnent  salt  when  the  fwf 
point  is  presented  for  decision.  The  reason  of  the  maxim  is  obYlons.  Thl 
question  actually  before  the  court  is  Investigated  with  care,  and  consid- 
ered in  its  fnll  extent.  Other  principles,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  it, 
are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but  their  possible 
bearing  on  an  oUim*  cases  Is  seldom  Investigated." 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  case  is  to  be  anrived  at  by  determining  the 
raiio  decidendi  of  the  dedsion  through  a 'strict  exclusion  of 
all  surplusage  of  langaage,  and  illnstration;  and  that  the 
value  of  the  case  as  a  precedent  is  restricted  to  the  points 
necessarily  embraced  in  the  judgment 

But  when  this  has  been  determined  in  any  given  case 
there  are  other  elements  which  may  weaken  its  force  as  a 
precedent  when  comi)ared  with  other  like  decisions.  Use- 
less as  they  are,  we  have  in  the  hooks  repeated  instances 
of  opinions  in  cases  which  have  been  anirmed  hy  an  equally 
divided  court.  Since  it  requires,  however,  a  majority  of  the 
judges  of  a  court  to  affirmatively  announce  a  rule  of  law,  it 
follows  that  an  affirmance  by  an  equally  divided  court— 
an  affirmance  from  necessity  as  it  is  sometimes  called— can 
have  no  force  or  authority  as  a  precedent,  in  America." 
No  controlling  rule  of  law  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
court,  and  no  written  opinion  can  change  that  fact.  And 

<  Wlieat,  899.  »»  Ettlng  v.  Bank.  11  meat,  78: 

Durant  v.  Bssex  County*  7  Wall*  llO. 
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while  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  is  affirmed  in  cases 
of  a  divided  appellate  court,  the  value  of  the  judgment  of 
the  trial  conrt  as  a  precedent  is  destroyed  by  the  failure  of 

the  appellate  court  to  confirm  it. 

The  ten  pages  of  opinion  by  .Judges  Lewis  and  Pryor, 
followed  by  the  eight  pages  of  dissent  by  Judges  Hines  and 
Hargis  in  Oommonwealtb  v.  Wbipps,^^  are  of  no  more  value 
as  a  precedent  than  the  one  line  opinion  of  the  equally  di- 
vided court  in  Fruin  Oolnon  Contracting  Co.  v.  Chatter- 
son."  It  was  said,  however,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Camphell, 
in  Beamish  v.  Beamish,^"  that  an  affirmance  from  neces- 
sity by  the  House  of  Lords  makes  a  precedent  of  full  force. 

Furthermore,  a  decision  by  a  minority  of  the  court,  al- 
though it  goes  as  the  opinion  of  the  conrt,  is  nevertheless 
not  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Whenever  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
nuiiority  opinion,  appears,  its  value  as  a  precedent  is  at 
once  destroyed.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent in  Kentucky's  history.  In  the  irni  urtant  case  of 
Green  v.  Biddle,'-'  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt  bad 
held  the  Kentucky  Act  of  1812,  relating  to  the  rights  of  oc- 
cupying claimants  of  land,  unconstitutional  in  that  it  vio- 
lated the  compact  between  Kentucky  and  Virgina.  Never- 
theless, that  decision  was  persistently  and  successfully  ig- 
nored as  a  precedent  by  Ihe  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  the  reason  that  Green  v.  Biddle  had  been  decided  by 
three  only  of  the  seven  judges  that  composed  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  **and  being  the  opinion  of  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  judges,  cannot  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing sefflrd  any  eonstif ntional  j)rinci])le." 

Again,  it  is  often  said  that  a  <lissenting  opinion  weakens 
a  case  as  a  precedent  both  in  the  home  jurisdiction  and  in 
other  jurisdictions.  But  certainly  a  dissenting  opinion 
should  not  weaken  the  precedent  in  the  home  jurisdiction, 
since  there  the  point  actually  decided  must  be  treated  as 

* 

"  80  Ky..  269.  "  Bodley  v.  Gaither.  3  T.  B.  M. 

144  Ky.  308.  58;  Clark's  Hrs.  v.  Gale's  Hrs..  5 

»  9  R.  L.  C.  338.  J.  J.  H.  316 
"  8  Wheat  1. 
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the  established  law  upon  the  subject  in  all  inferior  courts, 
and  should  be  so  treated  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  of  that 
jurisdiction.  And,  if  a  case  has  been  well  considered  and 
argued  out  in  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  judges, 
should  not  that  fact  stren^^tlien  rather  than  weaken  the  de- 
<isl(»n  as  an  authority?  If  tlie  question  is  ever  to  l)p  put 
at  rc.^t,  should  not  a  decision  thereof  after  full  coiisitlt  ra- 
tion,  be  the  end  of  it,  even  though  a  minority  of  the  judges 
should  dissent  therefrom! 

But  wlieri  all  or  a  majority  of  the  judges  concur  in  the 
decision,  tiie  value  of  the  case  as  a  precedent  may  be  dim- 
inished, if  not  destroyed,  if  the  reasons  given  by  the  pre- 
vailing judges  differ  from  each  other. 

In  Dnbnque  v.  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  above  referred  to,  the  court 

consisting  of  four  judges,  said: 

"There  miiBt  be  a  concurrence  of  a  nia)orit7  of  the  judges  upon  the 
principles,  rulee  or  law,  announced  In  the  caw,  before  they  can  be  can* 
eldered  settled  by  a  decision.   It  the  court  Is  equaUy  divided,  or  leii 

than  a  majority  concur  in  a  nile,  no  one  will  rlnim  that  it  hn?  the  force 
of  the  authority  of  the  court.  It  is  of  frequent  oocurrence  In  this  court 
.  that  two  judges,  adopting  rules  that  are  not  recognized  by  the  others, 
reach  thereby  conclusions  approved  by  all.  Who  would  claim  that  such 
rulee  are  to  be  regarded  as  law  announced  by  this  court?  Certainly  It 
oannot  be  claimed,  if  a  decision  be  reached  by  the  adoption  of  diverse  rules 
by  difforent  members  of  the  court,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  a3  authority. 
We  have  seeu  that  the  rules  of  law  followed  in  a  dec  ision,  constitute  whs? 
we  call  a  precedent.  If  the  judges  do  not  agree  upon  those  rules,  and 
less  than  a  majority  concur  in  th«n.  the  decision  Is  not  authortty.** 

We  have  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  an- 
otlier  class  of  cases  of  somewhat  diminished  value  as  preee- 
'  dents,  in  the  shape  of  manuscript"  opinions,  and  '^opin- 
ions  not  to  be  officially  reported,"  although  they  have  been 
reported  in  unofficial  publications.  The  thirty-three  vol- 
umes of  the  Kentucky  Law  Reporter,  covering  the  period 
from  1880  to  1908,  and  the  six  volumes  of  "Kentucky 
Opinions'*  covering?  a  period  iininediately  preeedinj?  the 
period  of  the  Kentueky  Law  Reporter,  eontain  several 
thousands  of  the  opinions  of  the  Conrt  of  A])peals  winch 
have  not  received  the  sanction  of  an  official  report inir.  Are 
they  of  equal  value  as  precedents  with  an  officially  reported 
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rase?  TiiK',  Itotli  nro  opinions  by  tbo  same  court;  yet  are 
they  of  e(|ual  dignity  .'  If  tiiere  eliould  be  a  contiiet  of 
principle  between  the  doctrine  of  two  cases  and  one  of  them 
should  be  officially  reported  in  100  Kentucky,  and  the  other 
unofficially  reported  in  19  Kentucky  Law  Reporter,  which 
would  be  the  prevailing  precedent?  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  case  found  in  the  ^'Kentucky  Opinions''  has  ever  been 
cited  by  the  Court  of  Ai>peals ;  yet  tbey  are  opinions  of  that 
court,  delivered  in  tbe  usual  and  regular  course  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  other  quaiitie.s  of  a  decision  that  may  affect 
its  value  as  a  precedent,  wliich  T  have  time  only  to  men- 
tipn.  A  decision  which  relies  upon  a  misunderstood  or 
overruled  case,  or  upon  the  authority  of  a  text-book  which 
is  not  sustained  by  the  cases  cited  to  sustain  the  text;  a 
case  of  first  impression,  and  of  course,  not  supported  by 
subsequent  decisions  and  the  experience  of  other  courts; 
an  ex  parte  case — one  not  rendered  in  the  course  of  hostile 
litigation ;  and  decisions  in  appeals  taken  by  the  State  to 
settle  the  law  in  criminal  cases,  where  the  accused  has  been 
acfiiiitted  and  is  free  from  tlie  jeopardy  of  nnotlier  trial;—* 
all  of  these  cases  are  of  or  more  or  less  impaired  value  as 
precedent??. 

It  will  at  once  be  recognized  that  legal  precedents  are  the 
residt  of  judge-made  law,  and  are  foreign  to  the  field  cov- 
ered b\'  statute  law.  While  a  statute  may  change  the  sub- 
stantive law  theretofore  announced  by  the  court  it  can 
scarcely  change  the  mental  operations  by  which  courts  ar- 
rive at  their  conclusions;  it  cannot  abolish  reasoning  by 
analog\%  or  the  use  of  precedents. 

We  have  in  Kentucky  a  queer  instance  of  a  vain  attempt' 
at  legislative  interference  with  the  doctrine  of  legal  })re- 
eedents.  By  the  Act  of  ISOS  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
said  "that  all  reports  and  books  containing  adjudged  cases 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  which  decisions  have 
taken  place  since  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  shall  not  be 
read  nor  considered  as  authority  in  any  of  the  courts  c 
this  Commonwealth,  any  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
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notwithstanding.'*^®  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  argument 
of  Hiekiiian  v.  Boflfman,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,^'*  Henry 
Clay  was  not  permitted  to  read  from  East's  lieports,  be- 
cause to  do  80  would  violate  the  Statute.  The  Beporter's 
account  of  the  colloquy  betewen  Mr.  Clay  and  the  court  is 
too  good  to  be  omitted  in  this  connection: 

"In  the  arsnment  of  this  eaoae,  Clay  offered  to  reed  trvm  Z  EasTe  Be- 
ports,  199,  200,  tlwt  part  of  Lord.  BUenboroiifh's  opinion  In  wUeb. 

after  stating  the  law  to  be  that  where  It  presumes  the  afflnnatlve,  fbe 
negative  must  be  provpd,  he  proceeds  to  recapltalate  the  adjadced  caaoi. 
In  Buppoi  t  of  this  rule.  ' 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  stopped  biui  aud  stated  it  was  a  vioiaiion  of  the  act  of 
tite  last  aoBBlon  of  AawmUly*  whieh  enaeta  that  "reporta  end  hooka  oob- 
tainlng  adlvdged  caeea.  In  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  whleh  deds- 
lona  have  taken  place  since  the  fourth  day  of  July.  1776,  shall  not  be  read 
or  considered  as  anthorlty  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  commonwealth." 
etc. 

ChKY, — I  do  not  read  or  rely  upon  the  opinion  nor  decision  in  3  East. 
I  only  nie  that  book  to  show  what  other  hooks  contain,  as  Rolle's  Be* 
ports,  etc.,  whldi  are  anthorlty,  bnt  which  we  have  not  at  thla  place.  I 
would  use  a  newspaper  in  the  same  way.  This  is  no  more  a  violation  of 
the  art  fhan  it  would  be  to  usp  boolis  reported  before,  hot  reprintsd 
since  1776;  and  surely  they  cannot  bp  prohibited. 

AiXEif. — The  books  prohibited  cuglit  not  to  be  used  at  all.  If  these 
adjndlcatlona  are  not  evidence  <d  the  law,  tiiey  cannot  be  evidence  of 
what  the  evidence  of  the  law  contain.  It  Is  Just  as  proper  as  to-  pennit 
a  negro,  who  Is  not  a  competent  witness,  to  state  what  a  white  man  ssld, 
and  permit  this  to  go  to  jury  as  evidence. 

Hi  (;hkh  am>  Wu  Ki.rFFK.— There  are  many  books  which  are  not  au- 
thority, but  which  ought  to  be  read  and  used,  for  the  sound  and  clear 
reasoning  they  contain,  as  Fothier  on  Obligations.  Wben  a  hook  la  not 
used  as  authority.  It  ought  not  to  he  prohibited  from  being  used  for  any 
Otlier  purpose.  The  legislature  bad  no  right  to  pass  the  law.  The  mind 
of  the  judge  should  be  free  and  unshackled,  to  receive  light  from  every 
source.  He  !  thfm  answerable  to  them  for  the  result  of  his  decisions. 
They  had  no  more  power  to  pass  the  law  than  they  would  to  prohibit  a 
judge  the  use  of  hlh  spectacles. 

Jmraa  ThnnLB.— If  the  book  is  not  to  have  credit  aa  law.  It  csnnet 
have  credit  for  what  the  evidences  of  the  law  contain.  Thr  L^'gfslature 
seems  to  have  Intended  entirely  to  prohibit  thfe  Uf?e  of  tlw^.-  hooks  in 
court;  and  thus  to  cut  off  the  importation  of  them.  I  can  have  no  doubt 
but  the  Legislature  bad  the  power  to  pass  the  law  In  question. 

EnwABDS,  Ch.  J.— I  can  not  doubt  the  power  of  the  Legislature  on  this 
subject.  It  was  proper  that  seme  period  should  be  fixed  by  law.  aftsr 

• 

"  3  Litt  Laws  457.  Hardin.  8«4. 
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which  the  decisions  of  the  British  courts  should  he  prohibited.   I  can  not 
tbl&k  any  rigbtB  are  wlilibeld  or  Impalrad  toy  the  act  In  amatioB. 
Br  TBM  Ootm.— Hie  book  mnat  not  be  aaed  at  all  In  court.*' 

A  similar  ruling'  was  made  in  Gallatin  v.  Bradford  at  the 
same  term  of  tlie  Court.  And,  although  the  lawyers  and 
courts  obeyed  the  statute  for  many  years,  the  contempt  in 
which  it  was  held  is  shown  by  the  following  excerpt  takei^ 
from  the  preface  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Littell's  Beports, 
published  in  1823: 

''It  is  not  perceived,"  says  Littell,  "bow  a  lawyer  could 
violate  this  Act,  except  by  reading,  in  one  argument,  or  at 
least  in  one  cause,  all  the  causes  adjudged  in  all  the  Eng- 
lish courts  since  the  4th  of  July,  1776;  a  crime  which,  it  is 
believed,  no  lawyer  would  commit,  if  he  could;  or  could, 
if  lie  would." 

In  1821,  Chief  Justice  Boyle,  in  Noble  v.  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky,^'' referred  to  the  statute  of  1808  iu  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

**The  use  of  post- revolutionary  cases  in  the  courts  of 
this  country  having  been  proscribed  by  the  Legislature, 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  those 'cases  have  shed 
upon  the  point  in  controversy,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  elementary  treatise  upon  the  subject." 

And  in  1827,  Chief  Justice  Bibb  said:  **So  far  as  the 
reasoning  and  illustrations  of  principles  contained  in  those 
reports  can  enlighten  the  understanding  and  persuade  the 
judgment,  they  are  useful,  and  have  been  used  out  of 
court.  "-^ 

Gradually,  however,  the  Act  of  1^08  came  to  be  gen- 
erally disregarded,  and  before  Mr.  Clay's  death  we  find 
Chief  Justice  Simpson  expressly  relying  upon  Doe  v. 
Moore,^  as  an  authority  to  sustain  Hughes  v.  Hughes.'* 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  Act  of  1808  is  stUl  carried, 
in  an  emasculated  form,  in  Section  2418  of  the  Kentucky 
Statutes,  out  of  respect  perhaps,  to  the  legislative  prece- 
dent set  more  than  a  century  ago. 

A.  K.  M..  364.  1}  V.tist.  601. 

"  Lcig)i  V.  Bverheart'e  Ex.,  4  T.  12  B.  M.,  117. 

B.  M.,  381. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  sliould  not  be  overlooked  that  of  the 
prineij)les  and  ruh^s  wliich  constitute  a  i>ai  t  of  the  common 
law  prior  to  177fi.  only  tliose  which  so  existed  prior  to  the 
fourth  year  of  James  P*  are,  or  ever  were,  in  force  in  Ken- 
tuckv.2^ 

Finally,  the  net  result  of  what  has  been  said  is  well  stated 
by  Kent: 

"The  great  difficulty  as  to  cases,"  said  he,  "consists  in  making  as  i^ 
curate  application  of  the  general  principle  contained  in  thpoi  to  new 
cases,  presenting  a  change  of  circumstances.  If  the  analogy  be  iinperf^rt, 
the  application  may  be  erroneous.  The  expressions  of  every  judge  must 
alBO  lie  taken  with  reference  to  the  case  on  which  he  decided;  we  miiat 
look  to  the  principle  of  the  decision,  and  not  to  the  manner  In  which  thi 
caee  la  argued  upon  the  bench,  otherwise  the  law  wlU  be  thrown  Into 
extreme  confusion.  The  exercise  of  sound  judgment  is  as  necesstiry  in  the 
use.  as  diligence  and  learning  are  requisite  in  the  pursuit  of  adjudged 
cases."* 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go  into  tlie 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  which  requires  a  court  to  follow 
its  own  precedents.  We  are  concerned  only  with  tliose 
qtialitief)  which  give  value  to  a  case  as  a  precedent.  That 

the  law  i^rows  by  means  of  precedents  may  be  seen  from  a 
slight  examination  of  any  case  hook  nsed  in  onr  nindcrii 
law  scliools,  where  each  case  given,  not  otiIv  o?;tal)!isbe>  a 
precedent  for  some  principle,  Imt  goes  one  step  farther 
than  the  one  before  it,  and  thns  establishes  a  new  prece- 
dent; and  so  on  until  the  subject  has  been  covered  by  cases 
recognized  as  precedents.  It  is  but  another  illustration  of 
the  ultra  conservativeness  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
Wherever  it  may  be  found — ^in  England,  America  or  Aus- 
tralia— ^it  carries  with  it  the  stnr(I\  qualities  of  the  race, 
gradually  but  constantly  growing  in  civilization,  and  al- 
ways presentiiiu,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson: 


»♦  Mar.  24,  1607.      «  Ray  v.  Sweeney,  14  Bush  1.      *•  1  Com.,  47S. 


"A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  Just  and  old  renown>  * 
Where  Freedom  alowly  broadena  down 
Fhnn  precedent  to  precedent.** 


LOCIBVILLB,  Kt. 


SnAciiLLiuRD  Miller. 
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LYNCHING  UNNECEJSiSABY. 
A  Report  of  Commonwealth  v.  Chbtstun. 

The  proverbial  law's  delays  and  lynch  law  botli  merit 
condemnation.  Each  breeds  the  other,  for  retributive  mur- 
der without  trial  exists  only  where  the  law  is  inefficient, 
while  so-called  technicalities  are  often  only  a  revulsion 
from  stringing  up  the  innocent.  They  have  but  one  thing 
in  common,  namely,  publicity  in  the  American  press,  and 
in  this  respect  they  have  a  lamentable  preference  over  ef- 
fieient  justice  which  pursues  its  even  way  without  attract- 
iiii;  the  reporters.  As  a  [jrotest  against  the  over  emphasis 
placed  on  tlie  two  bad  things  by  publicity,  T  deem  it  my 
duty,  as  it  is  my  pl(>asnr(\  to  submit  to  tlie  public  and  the 
legal  profession  this  report  of  ronmionwealth  v.  Artliel- 
nis  Christian,  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  Botetourt  County, 
Virginia,  tried  Fehruary  19,  1909,  and  to  do  my  best  to 
make  it  as  readable  as  if  it  were  a  newspaper  report  of  a 
lynching  or  a  phillipic  against  the  law  as  a  thing  of  delays. 

Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  lies  in  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  where  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road divisions  join,  the  low  grade  division  coming  from 
the  sea  up  the  James  Kivcr  and  the  main  line  c>oming  over 
the  hills  from  Washiiiuton.  Glen  TVilton,  the  place  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  l^  so  near  to  Virginia  Hot 
Springs  that  1  have  been  over  and  back,  to  and  from  the 
Springs  in  a  day.  The  effect  of  that  pleasure  resort,  how- 
ever, does  not  spread  beyond  the  valley  in  which  its  won- 
derful springs  rise  and  Botetourt  County  is  a  somewhat  re- 
tired district  whose  inhabitants  pursue  their  sturdy  way 
little  moved  by  the  outside  world.  The  county  seat  has 
never  been  moved  down  to  the  line  of  any  railway  and  is 
still  at  Pincastle.  There  are,  however,  a  few  pockets  of 
iron  ore  and  licnce  a  few  blast  furnaces — wliicli.  with  other 
industries,  go  in  the  locality  mider  the  odd  name  of  *'pub» 
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lie  works.**  One  of  these  is  the  Piuncess  Furnace,  situated 
at  Glen  Wilton  on  the  James  River  division  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  two  stations  below  the  junction  with  the 
other  division  which  is  at  the  thriving  little  city  of  Clifton 
Forge. 

'  In  Glen  Wilton  on  Febraary  18th,  1909,  was  conmiitted 
one  of  those  abhorrent  murders  which  are  supposed  to  jus- 
tify some  men  in  lynching  and  all  others  in  standing  by  and 
saying  **I  couldn't  lielp  it."  My  purpose  is  to  give  Bote- 
tourt County  and  the  actors  in  this  tragedy  the  credit  which 
they  deserve, — incidentally  I  hope  to  give  others  the  ] pleas- 
ure which  T  have  had  in  hearing  how  justice  can  })e  done 
by  men  who  care  for  their  morals  and  their  comnumity. 

The  blast  furnace  creates  and  practically  is  the  town  of 
Glen  Wilton  The  works  are  at  and  around  the  railway  sta- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  track.  The  commissary  or  com- 
pany  store  abuts  on  the  track  on  the  upper  side  opposite 
the  station.  Below  is  the  river,  above  is  the  valley  side 
scarred  by  the  iron  mines,  and  just  above  the  works  and 
the  railway  is  the  manager's  house,  perched  on  a  shoulder 
of  the  Iiills  and  overlooking  tlie  vil]a,c;t.'  and  the  works. 
Next  the  inanairer^s  house  is  a  long  hrick  Iniildinfir  ^nIiicIi 
ought  to  be  finished  off  into  a  fine  house,  but  never  has 
been. 

The  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Christian  began  to  he  one 
w!n  1  it  is  possible  to  report  in  print  February  18,  1909, 
at  5:30  P.  M.  when  the  manager  of  the  furnace,  one  J.  E. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  a  native  of  the  county  and  one  of  its  board 
of  government  or  * 'Supervisors,"  reecived  over  the  tele- 
phone a  message  that  the  body  of  the  little  daughter  of  one 
of  his  foremen  had  been  found  near  the  railway  which  con- 
nects the  mines  with  the  works  and  about  half  way  between 
the  two  places.  He  went  to  the  place  and  met  there  the  en- 
tire crew  of  ovo  miners,  who  had  knocked  off  work  as  usual 
at  six  o'clock  and  liad  started  home  on  the  narrow  gauge 
mine  railway.  For  sinister  reasons  tlie  name  of  Arthelnis 
Christian  occurred  at  once  to  those  concerned.   Then  the 
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father  of  the  victim  told  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  mother  re- 
membered haying  seen  Christian  going  up  the  road  about 
half  an  hour  after  her  daughter  had  started  down  it.  The 
doctor  and  a  stretcher  were  sent  for  and  a  guard  set  to  pre- 
vent the  scene  of  the  struggle  from  being  touched.  Details 
•of  this  guard  relieved  eadi  other  until  it  was  dedded  not  to 
use  blood  hounds.  When  the  doctor  had  come  and  the  corpus 
delicti  gone,  the  mine  train  and  a  posse  went  up  the  mine 
railway  to  the  Christian  house,  surrounded  it  and  searched 
it  and  the  woodj?  around  it  without  result.  Tlie  party  then 
returned  to  the  village  and  after  snatching  a  bite  ot  some- 
thing to  eat,  Johnson  sat  down  to  the  telephone.  Acting  as 
chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  County  Supervisors,  lie  had  au- 
thority to  offer  a  reward  and  did  so,  giving  notice  at  once 
to  the  next  two  adjoining  towns  above  and  below  him  in  the 
James  Biver  valley.  He  reached  the  Attorney  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, Hon.  William  B.  Allen  (who  later  came  to  Glen 
Wilton  and  did  more  than  his  duty),  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Bailroad  detective  stationed  at  Clifton  Forge, 
and  both  promised  to  come  down  in  the  morning.  In  these 
days  when  railroads  are  believed  guilty  of  every  crime 
from  arson  to  earning  dividends  an  interesting  question  of 
** ultra  vires"  arises  when  one  finds  that  from  the  begin- 
ning the  railroail  ih  tective  was  a  tower  of  strength  and  wad 
put  at  the  disposition  of  the  county  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Johnson  next  telephoned  Roanoke  for  blood  hounds,  but 
learned  that  there  were  none  there  and  none  which  could 
reach  Glen  Wilton  within  the  ten  hours  after  the  incident 
which  are  the  limit  of  their  usefulness.  These  and  other 
messages  kept  him  at  the  telephone  until  eleven,  when  he 
went  to  bed. 

In  the  meantime  four  of  the  employees  of  the  furnace  had 
formed  one  of  the  many  searching  parties  which  set  out  and 
had  reasoned  out  correctly  what  proved  to  have  been  the 

line  of  escape.  There  was  a  passenger  train  up  the  valley 
just  before  the  hue  and  cry  went  out.  The  bagga.^*'  ears  on 
that  di\i.sion  have  a  ** blind"  platform,  not  acceijiibie  by 
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door  and  very  bandy  for  tramps  and  criminals.  Any  one 
who  arrives  on  it  at  Clifton  Forge  is  arrested  and  jailed  for 
stealing  a  ride,  but  the  train  stops  at  a  half -deserted  blast 
fnmace  town  part  way  up,  called  Iron  Gate.  Christian 

had  **  ridden  the  hlind  ba^^^j^age"  to  Iron  Gate,  where  he 
jffot  oft"  and  went  peacefully  to  sleep  in  the  brick  "stock 
iiou.>e,"  j>art  of  the  ahandoned  fnrnacc  works.  Here  the 
FearchinsT  party  found  liiiii  and  hc^rc  for  the  Iirsl  of  maDV 
times  he  made  a  confession  with  wliicli  T  will  not  soil  my 
pen.  The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  of  the  next  down  river 
freight  blew  so  loudly  as  it  came  into  Glen  Wilton  about  3 
A.  M.  that  Johnson  waked  and  suspected  that  something 
was  up,  and  presently  heard  over  the  telephone  that  Chris- 
tian was  in  the  company  store  under  goard  and  had  con- 
fessed. 

Now  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  for  all  the  law- 
abiding  people  and  county  officials  to  believe  themselves 

powerless  and  to  disbelieve  in  the  power  and  force  of  the 
law.  The  result  mifirht  have  been  a  few  columns  of  news- 
paper notoriety  or  at  the  most  and  in  the  end  something 
Iik<'  the  report  of  the  ('('iil< mnt  proceediujE^s  against  Siieriff 
Shipp  which  is  puljlisheti  to  our  common  shame  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  Re]iorts.  What  happened  was  different. 
Johnson  strapped  a  big  army  (^olt  on  in  front  where  it 
would  show,  filled  a  couple  of  Winchesters  and  went  dtv^m 
to  the  store  with  one  under  each  arm  to  find  what  he  de 
scribed  later  as  "the  makings  of  a  crowd/'  on  which  gath- 
ered and  planned  so  rapidly  that  in  an  hour  they  sent  in 
a  demand  that  Christian  be  given  up  to  them.  Instead  of 
the  prisoner,  out  came  the  manager.  First  he  made  them 
a^ree  to  listen  to  him  without  molestinir  him.  There  was 
some  shoutini:-  of  "Let  us  liavt-  him.'*  "We'll  fix  liiiii,"  etc*.. 
but  thev  listened  to  Jolmson.  And  what  he  said,  as  noar 
a?  T  can  collect  it  from  many  sources,  one  of  them  a  most 
miwiliing  one,  i.«=  this: — 

"For  God*s  sake  don't  bring  shame  on  the  county.  I 
wouldn't  lift  my  little  finger  to  save  this  nigger  from  the 
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bottomless  pit  for  his  own  sake,  but  it  will  be  the  greatest 
shame  on  the  comity  and  the  |?reatest  setback  to  law  and 
order  in  this  county  and  countryside  and  to  decency  and 
law  enforcement  if  we  let  this  fellow  Ix-  lyncluMl.  I  want 
you  to  sland  by  int'  and  I'll  see  that  he  goes  through  the 
courts  as  lie  should.  1  i)runiiso  you  tliat,  and  you  know  me 
and  know  that  T  doirt  lie  or  break  promises/'  Here  two 
or  three  men  in  the  crowd  began  to  talk.  One  said,  '*He*il 
get  off  on  a  technicality,"  another,  **Some  shyster  will  get 
him  oflF;  we  can»t  trust  'em."  **Well,»'  said  Johnson, 
''That's  all  right.  We'll  take  care  of  that  among  ns.  I'll 
give  yon  my  word  of  honor,  and  you  know  how  long  I  have 
lived  in  this  county  and  countryside,  and  who  I  am,  that  if 
any  shyster  lawyer  gets  him  off  on  any  technicality  or  on 
any  ground  except  that  he  didn't  do  it,  I'll  lead  the  lynch- 
ing party,  and  we'll  hang  the  negro  and  the  shyster  to  the 
same  branch  of  oik'  tree.** 

From  time  to  time,  dnriiiir  flic  day  followin.cr,  this  junniise 
came  to  his  mind  and  i  l)elieve  lie  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  him  if,  after  he  liad  stood  sponsor  for  the  law, 
it  should  go  l)ankrui)t  and  he  should  have  his  choice  be- 
tween a  broken  promise  and  the  leadership  of  a  lynching 
party. 

But  as  yet  things  were  going  easily.  The  crowd  was,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  mofning,  still  a  small  one.  They  lived  in 
the  village  and  knew  their  man ;  many  of  them  worked  for 
him;  all  trusted  him.  And  so  they  took  his  promise  to 
take  the  prisoner  to  Fincastle,  exacting  only  one  strange 
condition.  Each  man  was  to  have  a  right  to  see  the  pris- 
oner and  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  him.  Guns  were  to 
be  left  behind  and  not  more  tliuu  three  at  a  time  admitted. 
This  march  ])ast  ariually  took  place  and  took  more  than  an 
hour.  Christian,  showing  no  sign  of  any  human  emotion. 
He  was  descrilied  to  nie  as  *'just  like  an  animal,  no  more 
afraid  than  a  cow  would  have  been."  After  it  he  was  taken 
for  greater  safety  up  the  hill  to  the  l)riek  house,  around 
which  the  crowd  could  not  gather,  and  held  there  under 
guard. 
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As  soon  as  the  telephone  exchange  opened  in  the  mom- 
iog  the  County  Judge  was  called  from  his  bed  to  the  tele- 
phone. After  the  case  for  an  early  trial  had  been  stated 
to  him  he  rang  off  to  look  np  the  law,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  dictated  over  the  telephone  to  the  Connty  Clerk  the 
following  order  for  a  special  term  of  court: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia: 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Botetourt  County, 

Greeting : 

Know  you,  that  the  situation  of  Artheluis  Christian, 
confined  in  jail  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  felony,  making  it 
proper  that  bis  case  should  be  disposed  of  before  the  next 
regular  term  of  said  Court  :  a  special  term  of  said  Court 
is  hereby  appointed,  to  be  begun  anrl  liekl  at  the  Court 
House  in  Fincastle,  .this  day,  to-wit:  Feby.  19,  1909,  and 
a  venire  shall  be  summoned  to  attend  said  term.  You  are 
therefore  commanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealtk 
of  Virginia,  to  inform  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Sheriff  of  such  appointment,  to  post  a  copy  of  this 
warrant  at  the  front  door  of  the  Court  House  of  said 
County,  and  issue  all  proi)er  process  to  such  special  term, 
and  the  Sheriff  shall  execute  the  process.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  this  19t]i  day  of  February,  1909. 

Gko.  K.  Anderson, t/twi^e.  [Seal]. 

Bec'd  and  Entered,  Feb.  19,  1909. 

•  TuiUTEB  MoDowBLL,  ClcrL. 

The  locar magistrate  nearest  the  scene  was  next  reached 
and  came  to  Glen  Wilton,  where,  with  due  legal  form  and 
due  warninir  of  tlie  |*i  isuner's  rights,  the  confession  was  re- 
peated and  redueeii  to  writing. 

As  tlie  day  came  on  the  situation  at  Glen  Wilton  changed 
for  the  worse.  The  early  crowd  had  been  from  round 
about  the  village,  men  accustomed  to  obey  the  people  m 
authority  at  the  furnace.  Now  the  strangers  began  to  come 
in  from  up  river,  and  these  were  m^  who  helieved  that  the 
accused  ought  to  have  been  hung  or  burned  long  before. 
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and  not  disposed  to  respect  local,  or  indeed  any,  authority. 
They  were  dealt  with  by  those  in  charge,  who  drculated 
about  the  crowd,  talked  moderation  and  used  diplomacy, 

bnt  as  one  of  them  said,  **We  talked  'let  the  law  take  its 
course,'  but  I  handled  an  army  Colt  all  the  while  in  plain 
sight/' 

The  crucial  time  came  when  the  start  was  marie  for  the 
Court  House.  The  trip  involved  getting  the  negro  down 
the  hill  from  the  brick  house  to  the  company  store  above!- 
the  station,  aboard  the  train,  out  of  the  station,  and 
through  and  past  the  stop  at  the  next  station,  off  the  train 
at  the  following  stop,  and  across  country  by  stage  to  Fin- 
castle  and  the  Court  House.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
train  time  the  prisoner  was  brought  down  to  the  store. 
Previously  by  telephone  it  had  been  arranged  to  stop  the 
vestibuled  train  so  that  it  would  be  a  barrier  between  the 
crowd  waiting  ou  the  station  platform  and  the  store,  while 
on  the  negro  coach  the  vestibule  was  to  be  opened  on  the 
side  of  the  store  only  and  was  to  be  stopped  opposite  the 
store  door.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  plan  told 
me  that  the  handsomest  thing  he  had  ever  seen  was  the 
railroad  detective  as  he  flung  the  vestibule  door  open  to 
receive  the  posse. 

The  curtains  were  drawn  down,  the  doors  locked  and  the 
train  pulled  down  to  the  next  station.  Some  of  the  man- 
agers of  this  strange  enterprise  had  advocated  taking  the 
prisoner  by  buggy  to  this  station.  Others  had  said  that 
such  a  move  would  be  expected  and  met  by  a  mob,  with  no 
friends  of  law  and  order  in  it — in  short  a  fine  chance  to  be 
lynched  with  the  negro.  Tlio  latter  party  had  the  grim  sat- 
isfaction of  passing  through  this  mob  with  locked  doors 
and  drawn  curtains,  noting  a  telegraph  pole  with  rope  and 
noose  adjusted  to  it. 

The  drive  from  the  railway  to  Fincastle  was  unevent- 
fuL  Judge,  witnesses,  District  Attorney,  prisoner  and 
posse  made  a  procession  of  hacks  along  a  typical  Virginia 
highway  lined  with  farms,  with  brick  houses,  with  two- 
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story  verandahs  usually  empty,  this  tune  every  npper 
verandah  hlack  with  people.  Only  at  the  Court  House  door 
was  there  any  sign  of  tronble.    There  a  crowd  talked 

lynching  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  party  fingered  lus 
Army  Colt  and  talked  shooting.  The  relit  i  and  revulsion  of 
feelings  at  his  presence  inside  the  hriek  Conrt  Ilouse  at  the 
jonmey^s  end  must  have  heen  .ijcreat.  The  party  could  eat 
and  think  freely  for  the  first  time  since  the  evening  before. 

At  two,  after  dinner,  the  court  came  in,  the  grand  jnry 
went  oat  and  found  a  true  bill.  Two  good*  brave,  honest 
lawyers  were  appointed  for  the  prisoner,  men  above  tech- 
nicalities and  brave  enongb  to  protect  an  innocent  man. 
They  went  to  his  cell  to  find  him  sleeping  peacefolly,  waked 
him  up,  heard  a  third  confession  and  f onnd  that  be  did  not 
want  to  deny  it.  The  panel  was  ready  for  bis  jury,  but 
he  pleaded  guilty.  Here  is  the  record: 

Virginia:  At  a  Special  Term  of  Uie  Circuit  Court  of  Botetourt  Constf, 
besim  md  liiM  at  tk«  Gout  Hoom  fhinoC,  on  Friday*  FtHmuf  19,  lMi» 
the  provisions  of  Secttan  SOOO  of  the  Oodo  prorldJng  tbtniw  liaTliig 

folly  rompHcil  "K-lth. 
Present,  tlie  Honorable  Qeo.  K.  Anderson,  Judge  of  this  Court. 


The  OomoifWBAxas 

T8. 


t-Felonj — Murder. 


Thlo  dav  rnmf  the  attorneys  for  the  Commonwealtti  anrl  for  the  prisoner, 
and  the  prisoner  was  led  to  the  bar  in  custody  of  the  jailor  of  this  Court, 
and.  belDg  arraigned,  plead  guU^  to  the  Indictment,  hli  ploa  bollia  tea- 
dared  In  penoa.  and  OMreapoa.  with  tfaa  oonoHit  of  the  aoeaaed  and  of 
tlw  attonHor  for  fha  €}onim<nw«alth,  both  entared  of  record,  the  Conrt  in 
the  exercise  of  tho  (Uprrf^tion  vested  In  it,  proceeded  to  hear  and  deter^ 
mine  the  case  wirJiout  iri'i  ;  \  eriTion  of  a  Jury,  and  the  evidence  being 
heard,  the  Court  finds  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
aa  charged  la  tlia  ladletnwnt,  and  It  ImIbs  dioianded  of  lilm  tf  aaytkfiif 
ha  bad  for  htaiBeK  or  know  to  aay  wliy  this  Court  iluNiId  not  now  proceed 
to  pass  judgment  on  him  according  to  law,  and  nctbinc  ^''In^  offered  of 
allep^'rl  In  arrest  of  Judgment,  it  Is  considered  that  the  prisoner  be  coa- 
Teyed  from  the  jail  of  this  County  to  the  penitentiary  of  this  State  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  and  tbat  OA  tha  UDd  day  fli 
Matdi,  1909.  tlM  oaid  aaparfntndent  of  ^o  poiitantlafr.  in  tha  daatk 
diamlver  thara  provSdod,  obaU  canoo  tha  nM  prlaoaar  to 
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uaUI  he  is  dead.    And  the  prisoner  is  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
Jailor  of  tUs  Coantsr,  to  be  by  him  kept  and  d«llT«rBd  to  tbo  nid  rapeiw 
Inteadflnt  or  liJa  ordor. 
The  above  are  true  ooplee  tram  tbe  reoorde  of  the  above  named  Court 

TuBRD  MoDowxLE^  Olerk. 

This  sentence  was  carried  out. 

The  nearest  Botetourt  County  came  to  disgracing  itself 
was  after  the  trial,  when  Glen  Wilton  or  some  self -oonsti- 
tated  vigilantes  in  it,  decided  to  drive  out  all  the  n^oes 
and  make  the  town  lUy  white.  The  general  manager  was 
away  on  business  when  this  wave  of  emotion  struck  town, 
but  the  good,  law-abiding,  honest  black  citizens  were  equal 
to  the  emergencies — assisted  a  little,  I  suspect,  by  tlie  gen- 
eral manager's  efficient  Quaker  wife.  The  three  best  ne- 
groes in  toT^Ti  and  tlio  negro  preachers  signed  and  posted  in 
the  company  store  a  notice  saying  that  all  bad  negroes  must 
qnit  town  or  go  to  work  and  keep  at  work.  This  was 
obeyed  and  the  trouble  faded  away.  The  general  manager, 
on  his  return,  merely  said,  That's  right  What's  the  nse 
of  having  race  trouble  where  the  good  negroes  want  to  be 

goodf "  BioHABD  W.  Hale. 

Boevojf  Uaaa. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS  AND  NOTES. 

Our  Coxtributoks — Siiackelfokd  Miller,  the  writer  of  the 
paper  on  "The  Value  of  Preccdeut,  '  v,i^  bom  in  Missouri,  in 
18o6»  of  Kentucky  parentage.  He  was  educated  in  Louisville, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1879.  He  wns  an  active  practi- 
tioner at  the  Louisville  bar  until  Janufirv,  1896.  when  he  was 
elected  by  that  bar  to  serve  two  yeaii?  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Chancellor  Edwards.  In  1897  he  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  Louisville  by  the,  people  for  a  term  of  ax  years,  and  was 
again  re-elected  in  1903  and  1909.  In  1910  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  which  office  he  is  now  filling. 
In  1905  Judge  Miller  nnd  his  associates  fonnflod  The  JefTf^r^on 
School  of  Law  in  Louisville,  of  which  lie  has  Wen  dean  .^ince 
its  foundation.  He  has  contributed  several  articles  to  the  A  M£BI- 
GAK  Law  Review  and  other  law  magadnes.  His  cxjotributioo 
in  this  number  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  bim  before  the 
Kentucky  Bar  Association  at  its  last  meeting. 


RicHAun  Walden  TTale,  the  author  of  the  article  "Lvnch  Law 
Unnecei*sary, "  is  a  meniber  of  the  Boston  bar  and  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  our  columns,  contributing  two  articles 
about  the  Standard  Oil  case  in  1007  and  Uie  one  alxnit  "Something 
New  in  tlir  Torrens  Land  Law,"  in  the  number  for  Januanr'-Feb- 
runry.  11)09  TTc  Ifas  abo  been  a  frequent  contributor  tn  nnr 
notes  and  other  ediioria.l  work.  His  portrait  and  a  brief  l)iography 
appeared  in  the  number  for  November-December,  1907.  Since 
that  account  of  him  was  published,  he  has  continued  to  practice 
at  the  Suffolk  County,  Mas.«achusetts,  bar,  and  to  write  artidea 
upon  \e^i\\  and  financial  subjects  for  a  variety  of  publications. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1910. 


Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  the  author  of  "Puritanism  and  the  Com- 
mon Law,"  has  been  a  fre(^uent  contributor  to  this  Review,  and  i 

is  one  of  the  beet  known  wnters  and  teachers  of  law  in  the  United  | 

States.    His  last  contribution  was  ''Law  in  Books  and  Law  in  | 

Action,"  in  our  issue  of  January  1,  1910.    (See  Am.  L.      pp.  [ 

12,  118.)  \ 


Charles  Wallace  Collins,  Jr.,  the  author  of  the  article  on 
''The  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  Negro  Race  Question/'  is 
a  native  of  Alabama;  a  graduate  of  the  Alabama  Poly  technical 
Institute  and  a  Master  of  Arts  and  a  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Chicas^o.  Having  pursued  graduate  studies  in  constitntional  law 
at  Han'ard  University  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Alabama, 
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he  i.^  now  a  member  of  the  force  of  the  libiary  of  CoDgiess  at 
Washingtoa, 


Tub  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association. — The 
new  head  of  the  American  Bar  Assoeiation,  Stephen  8.  Gregory, 
whose  portrait  appears  in  ihSs  number,  haa  been  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  bar  and  an  active  practitioner  in  that  city  sincp  1874.  A 
successor  to  the  practice  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  on  his  elevation  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ho  was,  at  the  death  of 
that  eminent  jurbt,  made  one  of  the  executoi-s  and  trustees  of  his 
estate.  During  a  long  and  active  career  at  the  bar  Mr.  Gregory 
has  appeared  in  some  cases  of  niore  than  local  importance.  He 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  the  Prendergast  mnr^ 
der  rn«e.  and  in  the  conspiracy  and  contempt  cases  again.'-t  Flnccene 
V.  Debs,  and,  with  as^oeiate  counsel,  defended  and  Fucor^^sfully 
maintained  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  creating  the  sanitary  district  of  Ghica^.  He  also  acted 
as  special  counsel  for  the  City  of  Chicago  in  the  lake  front  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  of  counsel  for  the 
city  in  the  traction  cases  in  the  same  court  in  1906.  argued  for 
the  prevailing  parties  the  Jennie  McGraw  Fiske  will  case  against 
Cornell  University,  and  the  trade  name  case  m  to  Hall  safes.  He 
served  for  two  years  as  election  commissioner  of  Chicago,  and  in 
1910  acted  as  an  arbitrator  under  the  Erdman  act  to  settle  a  ques- 
tion of  wages  b^ween  a  switchmen's  union  and  various  railroads. 
Mr.  Gregory  is  n  member  of  the  Chiearjo  Bar  As.-oeiation,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1899.  and  he  held  a  similar  ottice  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association  in  1905. 


Unconstitutionaijty  of  ths  Maryland  Oystbb  Tax.-— The 

Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has  recently  passed  upon  the  consti- 
tufionalify  of  a  state  statute  prcFcribintr  a  tax  or  charge  of  two 
cent<  per  bushel  on  all  oysters  in  tlie  shell  sold  within  the  State  of 
Maryland,  "one-lialf  of  which  was  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
of  infection  (of  oysters)  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  State 
Fishery  force,  and  the  other  half  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in 
reshelling  and  otherwise  cultivating  and  improving  ihc  natural 
oyster  beds  and  bars  in  the  waters  of  the  state."  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  tax  was  charged  upon  all  oysters,  so  that  the  law  applied 
not  only  to  oysters  in  the  shell  taken  from  the  oyster  beds  under 
the  waters  of  the  state  itself  but  also  to  oysters  taken  from  the 
beds  of  other  states  and  shipped  into  Maryland  for  sale.  In  tiie 
case  mentioned,^  it  appeared  that  about  one-third  of  the  oysters 
involved  were  shipped  to  oyster  packers  in  Maryland  from  Vir- 
ginia, New  Jerpey  and  Delaware,  the  remaining  two-thirds  com- 
ing from  the  Cheec^ake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  within  the  State 
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of  Marj'land.  Tlie  statute  under  consideration  represented  the 
latest  development  in  legislation  de^i^ned  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion and  to  inerease  the  productivity  of  die  eirtensive  oyster 
grounds  of  Maryland.  For  several  years  prior  to  1910,  the  local 
Btatotes  had  presc  ribed  a  tax  varying  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
to  one  cent  per  bushel  on  all  oysters  sold  in  the  shell,  the  entire 
amount  of  which  tax  was  presumably  devoted  to  the  expense  of  the 
inspection.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  bushels  of  the 
oysters  were  shipped  from  other  stat^,  that  tax  had  always  been 
regarded  as  constitutional  under  section  10  of  article  1  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  permitting  a  state  to  lay  duties  upon  imports 
or  exports  such  as  are  absolutely  nccossar}*  for  executing  its  own 
inspection  laws.  In  1908,  the  tax  was  fixed  at  one  cent  per 
bushel.  In  1910.  the  rate  was  not  only  doubled,  hut  the  law 
explicitly  provided  that  the  additional  one  cent  should  be  applied 
toward  tiie  expense  of  replenishing,  cultivating  and  restoring  the 
natural  oyster  beds  and  bars  of  the  state.  Right  here  lay  the 
inherent  weakness  in  the  statute.  Departing  entirely  from  the 
exemption  prescribed  by  article  10,  section  1,  of  the  T'''  foncti- 
tution.  the  act  boldly  superadded  to  the  regular  charge  for  indirec- 
tion purposes,  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  bushel  upon  all  oysters  in  the 
shell  sold  in  Maryland,  irrespective  of  the  place  from  which  the 
oysters  were  shipped,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  natural  beds  and  bars  of  the  state. 

The  Mv-ter  y)aclvers  resisted  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and  it  was 
urged  in  their  behalf  that  the  Act  of  1910  was  repugnant  to 
article  1,  section  8,  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  which  vests  in  Con- 
gress exclusive  power  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states  and  with  the  Indian  trilws."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  lower  court  sustained  the  tax  of  two 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  face  of  this  ol^jection.  on  the  ground  that 
the  State  of  Maryland  had  a  proprietarT^'  interest  in  all  oyster- 
caught  within  the  state,  wliich  interest  entitled  it  to  charge  what 
it  would,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  license  for  catching  the  oystere 
or  a  charge  or  tax  assessed  at  the  time  of  sale.  In  answer  to  the 
}>oint,  pressed  in  behalf  of  the  packers,  that  a  oonslderBhle  por> 
tion  of  the  oysters  came  from  beyond  the  state,  the  lower  court 
adopted  the  principle  announced  in  a  series  of  cases  known  as 
the  "t^ame  cases",*  and  found  that  the  protection  of  Maryland 
oyirtor.";;  required  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  would  be  uniform 
in  its  ni'])lication  to  all  oystors,  irrespective  of  the  place  of  ship- 
ment. Obviously  the  learned  judge  below  was  influenced  by  a 
strong  desire  to  support  a  revenue  measure,  or,  as  the  Appellate 

=  Lawtou  V.  Steele,  152  IT.  S.  13S;  State,  06  Ark.  267:  People  v.  O'Nell. 

Geer  v.  Connecticut,  161  U.  S.  rA9;  33  L.  R.  A.  696.  G99  (Mich);  People 

Dlckhaut  v.   State.   85   Md.   6(19;  v.  Hesterberg.  3  L.  B.  A.  N.  &  1« 

Stevens  v.  State,  8i>  Md.  669;  State  (N.  Y.). 
V.  Harrub,  S6  Ala.  176;  Orsan 
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Court  afterward  said,  he  acted  "in  recognition  of  the  duty  to  sus- 
tain the  law  of  the  state  if  possible  to  do  so." 

But  the  Court  of  Appeals  i^proached  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  upon  the  bzoad  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  supreme 

power  of  Congress,  within  certain  limitations,  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  tlie  states,  and  the  right  of  an  individual  fftate  to 
dctcrniinc  riietliods  for  raising  funds  required  for  its  public  pur- 
puses.    (Quoting  from  an  earlier  case,^  the  Court  of  Appeals  said: 

"It  l8  proper  to  say  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  is  of  vital  impor- 
tanee  to  It;  Indeed,  so  easentfal  Is  the  power  that  the  rery  existence  of  the 

state  depends  upon  the  rlfrht  to  exercise  It.  All  p.  r  e  ns  and  property, 
therefore,  wlthla  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state*  are  liable  to  it;  and  the 
power  1b  conferred  upon  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hody  politic 
The  power  resides  in  the  state  as  an  attribute  of  Its  sovereignty,  and  the 
right  of  the  legislature,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  exercise  it, 
should  never  be  questioned,  except  in  plain  cases,  where  the  power  is  re< 
llnquished  for  valid  consideration,  or  where  to  prevent  its  abuse,  it  lias 
been  placed  under  restriction,  either  aa  to  the  subjects  liable  to,  or  the 
mode  and  manner  of  its  exercise.'* 

The  court  then  considered  the  great  eonstitational  question 
involved.  The  Act  of  1910  unquestionably  applied  to  oysters 
shipped  from  other  states  as  well  as  to  oysters  caught  within  the 
state.  It  was  conceded  in  defense  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
oysters  inyolved  in  the  dispute  had  been  shipped  into  the  state 
from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  and  that  tiie  tax  of  two  cents  ^ 
bushels  had  been  imposed  upon  them  at  the  moment  of  the  orig- 
inal ?ale.  Otio-balf  of  the  tax  being  devoted,  by  the  express 
legislative  requirement,  to  other  than  inspection  purposes,  a  situa- 
tion was  )?quarely  presented  in  which  nn  article  of  commerce 
shipped  from  other  states,  in  large  quunUties,  into  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  sale  was  taxed  at  a  fixed  rate  immediately  upon 
arrival  at  its  destination  and  concurrently  with,  if  not  in  effect 
prior  to,*  the  original  sale  thereof.  The  constitutional  principles 
applicable  to  this  situation  nnd  the  toadinp:  authorities  in  point 
were  discussed  by  the  Appeilate  Court  as  follows: 

"That  the  state's  power  of  taxation  has  been  restrained  and  made  sub* 
Jeet  to  limitation  by  the  Federal  Goostltntfoii,  as  to  certain  sabjects.  Is 

clear,  ari^  ir  is  equally  clear,  that  with  respect  to  the  mode  and  manner 
of  exercising  the  power  by  the  legislature,  it  has  been  restrained  by  the 
eottstltntlon  of  the  state.   The  ultimate  questions  for  our  determination, 

therefore,  are  (1)  whether  the  transportation  from  anoth.  si  'te  into  this 
State,  constitutes  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
tTnlted  States:  and  (2)  If  It  does,  then  whether  chapter  78S  to  an  Iniraslon 

of  the  rigb'  of  ro:i2;:>  s-  to  regulate  such  commerce.  But  preliminary 
to  these  is  the  question  of  whether  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 


•State  ▼.  R.  Co..  40  Md.  22. 

'Maryland  Code,  Art.  72,  Sec.  10. 
makes  it  unlawful  "for  any  packer, 
eommisslon  man  or  other  peraoii  to 
purchase  or  receive  any  cargo,  or 


any  part  of  a  cargo  of  oysters  un- 
less a  general  Insp*  rm-,  measuren 
or  special  inspector,  shall  be  pres- 
ent." 
•9  Wheat  1. 
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«zc]u8iv«l7  Tested  In  Congress,  or  whether  It  can  be  exerelmd  "br  th» 

Btate  when  Congress  has  not  exerted  its  power.    In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden''  It 
was  declared  that  this  power  'comprehends  every  species  or  commercial 
Intereourge  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations— and  among 
the  several  states; — that  It  does  not  stop  at  tlie  external  boundarj-  line 
of  each  state; —  and  that  the  grant  of  this  power  carries  with  it  the  whole 
subject,  leaving  nothing  for  the  state  to  act  upon/  In  Bobbins  v.  Taxing 
District"  it  was  said  that  'this  power  is  necessarily  exclusive  whenever  the 
subjects  of  it  are  national  in  their  character,  or  admit  only  of  one  uni- 
form system  or  plan  of  regulation. — That  where  the  power  ol  Congress 
to  regulate  is  exc  lusive,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  express  regulations, 
indicates  Its  will  that  the  subject  shall  be  left  free  from  any  restrlrtlons 
or  impositions,  and  that  any  regulation  of  the  subject  by  the  states,  except 
In  matters  of  local  concern  only,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  is  repugnant  to 
such  freedom. — And  that  the  only  v^^y  in  which  commerce  between  the 
states  can  be  legitimately  affected  by  state  laws  Is  when,  by  virtue  of  its 
police  and  Its  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property  within  Its  limits,  a 
state  provides  for  the  security  of  the  lives,  llrabs,  health  and  romfort  of 
persons  and  the  protection  of  properly;  or  when  it  does  those  tilings  which 
may  otherwise  incldeBtaHy  affect  commerce:  such  as  the  establishm^t  and 
regulation  of  highways,  canals,  railroads,  wharves,  ferries  and  other  com- 
mercial facilities;  the  passage  of  inspection  laws  to  secure  the  due  quality 
and  measure  of  produets  and  commodities;  the  passage  of  lawa  to  regnlate 
or  restrict  the  sale  of  articles  deemed  Injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of 
the  community;  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  persons  residing  within  the 
Btate,  or  belonging  to  its  population,  and  upon  avocations  and  employ- 
ments  pursued  therein,  not  directly  (cirv  nted  with  foreign  or  Interstate 
commerce,  or  with  some  other  employment  or  business  exercised  under 
anthorl^  of  the  coBStltutlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  the  impo- 
Fittfon  nf  t.iTpf^  n;>on  all  property  within  the  state.mingled  v  ith  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  great  mass  of  property  therein.   But  in  making  such  tn- 
tftnial  regulatlona  a  state  cannot  Impose  taxes  upon  persona  passmg  throng 
the  state,  or  coming  Into  it  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose,  especially 
if  connected  with  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  nor  can  it  impose  such 
taxes  upon  property  Imported  Into  the  state  from  abroad,  or  from  another 
state,  and  not  yet  become  r^^t  of  the  common  ma??  nf  property  therein, 
and  no  discrimination  can  be  made,  by  any  such  regulations  adversely  to 
the  persons  or  property  of  other  states,  and  no  regulations  can  be  made 
directly  affecting  Interstnf  >  commerce. — In  a  word   it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  matter  of  interstate  commerce  the  United  States  are  but  one  country* 
and  are,  and  mnst  be,  subject  to  one  system  of  regulations,  and  not  to  a 
multitude  of  systems.'    We  have  reproduced  this  passage  here,  because, 
while  it  emphasizes  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
In  its  national  character  and  scope,  it  also  enumerates  concisely.  4rat  fully* 
and   with  unusual  precision,  the  exceptions  which  are   established  by 
numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  Brown 
State  of  Maryland,'  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  was  approved,  the  court  saying 
In  that  case  that  'the  power  was  declared'  to  be  com;!-'  ' r  In  Itself,  and 
to  aclcnowledge  no  limitations  other  than  are  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 
We  deem  it  unnecessary  now  to  reason  in  support  of  these  propositions. 
'.    .    .   Commerce  is  Intercourse;  one  of  Its  most  ordinary  Ingreilients  is 
traffic;    ...   To  what  purpose  should  the  power  to  allow  importation  be 
given,  unaccompanied  with  the  power  to  authorize  a  sale  of  the  thing  im- 
ported.   Sale  is  the  object  of  Importation,  and  Is  an  essential  Ingredient 
of  that  Interoourpc  of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part.   .   .   .  Con- 
gress has  a  right  not  only  to  authorize  importation,  but  to  authorize  the 
Importer  to  sell.'  The  appellees  contend  that  *there  Is  no  dement  of  ship- 

•120  U.  S.  489.  U2  Wheat  419. 
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ment  from  other  statM  fnto  this  state  as  an  artlde  4tf  Interstate  eommeroe. 

thr  oysters  from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  being  brought  In  and  mingled 
with  the  other  property  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  sold  here  after  hawking 
around  from  cms  cairalns  house  to  another/  But  It  has  bsen  ezprsssly 
decided  that  'only  by  snlf^  dnr-f?  thf  article  brought  from  another  state 
hecome  mingled  in  the  common  mass  of  property  within  the  state,  up  to 
which  time  the  state  has  no  power  to  Interfere  by  any  Betl<ni.* 

Having  decided  the  act  unconstitutional  in  its  application  to 
oysters  slnpped  frpm  other  states,  the  court  proceeded  to  determine 
the  effect  of  such  invalidity  as  to  the  tax  on  oysters  caught  wiiHn 
the  State  of  Bfaryland.  a  situation  in  which  no  element  of  inter- 
state commerce  could  be  directly  involved.  Was  it  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  to  eroiito  a  tax  or  charge  which  would  operate 
on  Maryland  oysters  in  a  different  or  more  burdensome  manner 
than  could  lawfully  be  imposed  upon  Virginia,  New  Jersey  or 
I>elaware  oysters?  The  court  referred  to  an  earlier  case,'  wherein 
a  tax  of  two  cents  per  ton  was  imposed  upon  all  coal  shipped  from 
TTiinas  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  whether  to  points  within 
the  state,  or  to  points  outside  iho  ?inte.  The  law  had  there  been 
held  unconstitutional  as  to  -liiruiients  outside  the  state  because 
of  the  necessary  interference  with  the  freedom  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  following  extract  from  the  opinion  in  Uie  former  ease 
is  then  quoted  with  approval: 

"And  having  thus  declared  that  act  so  far  void  (regardlofr  shipments 
outside  the  state),  as  being  In  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  becomes  a  grave  question  whether  the  act  In  Its  entirety,  Irre- 
spective of  any  other  constitutional  objection,  does  not  fall.  As  a  general 
rule,  where  a  statute  Is  partly  void,  and  Its  provisions  all  relate  to  a  single 
subject  matter,  the  question  whether  the  other  parts  shall  remain  oper- 
ative, depends  In  a  great  measure  upon  a  consideration  of  the  object  In 
view  In  the  passage  of  the  art.  and  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  unconstitutional  part  affects  the  remainder.  Here  we  can  hardly  suih 
pose  that  the  Legislature  would  have  passed  the  act  In  question  with  a 
knowledge  that  it  could  only  be  effectual  a??  to  the  coal  transported  to 
places  within  the  state;  and  thus  intentionally  have  discriminated  against 
the  dtlaens  of  the  state  and  In  favor  of  those  heyond  its  limits.  It  woold 
not  he  fair  to  Indulge  sttch  a  presumption  with  respeet  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Legislature.'* 

The  same  arpiimont  was  advanced  by  coun.«cl  for  the  padcers 
against  the  oy^^ter  tax  in  question.  Btyond  doubt,  the  Maryland 
legislature  never  intended  to  discriminate  between  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey  oysters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Maryland  oysters  on 
the  other.  A  fariiori,  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  impose 
a  greater  tax  upon  the  latter  than  upon  ^e  former.  The  obvious 
purpose  of  the  legislature  was  to  prescribe  a  uniform  chaige  of 


•  "I^Isy  V.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.  100. 
ISee  also  Bowman  v.  Chicago  Ac  R. 
Co.,  125  U.  S.  4r,n;  Lyng  v.  Michi- 
gan, 135  U.  S.  161;  Minnesota  v. 
Barher,  186  U.  E.  813;  Brimmer  v. 
Bahman,  188  U.  8.  78;  SchoUen* 


berger  v.  Pennsylvania,  171  U.  S. 
1;  Caldwell  v.  N.  Carolina.  187  U. 
S.  622;  Dosier  v.  Alabama,  218  U.  8. 
124. 
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two  cents  per  bushel ;  such  purpose  would  be  defeated  ra^r  than 
subserved  by  oollecling  tiie  tax  upon  local  shipments  and  net 
upon  interstate  shipments.   The  law  contemplated  nothing  short 

of  universal  application ;  failing  thi^,  there  was  no  warrant  in  the 
?tatuto  for  the  iiiipositiou  of  the  tax  solely  upon  Mar}'land  oysters. 
The  Court  of  Appeals — with  natural  reluctance — recognized  the 
soundness  of  the  argument,  and  held  the  oyster  tax  prescribed 
by  the  Act  of  1910  invalid  not  only  as  to  interstate  8]iq>mentB 
but  also  as  to  Maryland  oysters.  Paraphrasing  the  language  above 
quoted  from  the  coal  cai^e,  the  court  said:  "Tt  would  not  be  fair 
to  indul^^c  a  presumption  that  the  legislature  would  have  passed 
the  act  in  que.-tion  with  the  knowledge  that  it  could  only  be 
effective  as  to  the  coal  (oysters)  transported  within  the  state  and 
thus  intentionally  have  duerindnated  against  the  dtisens  of  the 
state  and  in  favor  of  those  beyond  its  limits."  The  decision  thus 
rendered  is  a  plain  recognition,  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  a 
sovereign  state,  of  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Federal  Congress 
to  regulate  the  subject  of  inierstate  commerce  which  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  several  states  has  been  entrusted  entirely  to  congres- 
sional supervision.^*   

Makkets  0\'ert  in  England. — A  most  interesting  historical 
di'^cussion  of  the  "market  overt"  of  the  common  la^v  i-^  rn;irle  by 
an  English  iudixe  (Scnitton,  J.)  in  a  recent  ca«!e  where  a  pledged 
watcii  wliich  had  been  previously  stolen  was  sold  as  an  unre- 
deemed pledge  at  an  auction  room  in  the  City  of  London.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  defendant  that  the  sale  was  one  in  market 
overt,  and  that  the  purchaser  had  thereby  obtained  a  good  title 
as  against  the  real  owner.  The  judge  found  that  the  custom  of 
market;-  overt  extended  to  open  shops  in  tbe  City  of  London,  but 
that  the  auction  rooui  was  not  an  open  shop  within  the  phrase. 
He  says: 

**Bf  th«  common  law  of  England,  before  It  was  modified  by  tbe  Ineorporai* 

tlon  of  a  rule  of  the  law  merchant,  a  person  In  jjossesslon  of  goods  could 
not  confer  on  another  either  by  sale  or  pledge  any  better  title  to  the  goods 
than  be  himself  bad.  Tt  followed  that  If  the  goods  bad  been  stolen  even. 
the  twentieth  Innocent  purchaser  might  find  himself  deprived  of  them  by 
the  original  owner.  This  was  old  German  law  as  well,  but  Its  strictness 
put  a  serious  fetter  upon  sales  In  the  great  fairs  and  markets  in  which 
mucb  of  the  mercantile  business  of  tbe  time  was  transacted.  In  the  elev- 
enth century  an  early  German  writer  says  that  "merchants  assert  that 
sales  made  in  fairs,  whether  made  with  proper  legal  forms  or  not,  shoald 
be  binding;  since  it  Is  their  custom."  By  the  foreign  customs  sometimes 
the  real  owner  could  get  his  property  back  by  paying  the  merchant  who 
had  bought  in  a  fair  the  price  he  hnd  paid  for  it;  sometimes  be  conld 
not  recover  It  at  all,  if  it  had  heinx  bought  in  an  open  market  In  England, 
by  the  common  law  &n  stated  by  Bracton,"  if  the  person  in  possession  could 
not  produce  the  person  who  sold  to  him  to  warrant  the  sale,  yet,  if  be 

"W.  Tromas  Kbiip»  Baltimore.      "^F.  151. 
Md. 
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bought  publicly  In  a  fair  or  martet,  tbooini  be  lost  bi«  goods  on  claim  by 

the  true  owner,  he  was  free  from  an  action  of  theft.  But  in  a  ease  in  the 
St.  Ires  fair  roll  of  1291,  Mathilda  Frances  was  allowed  to  keep  stolen  malt 
on  proving  that  she  had  bought  it  In  good  faith  In  the  precincta  of  the 
fair.  Gradually  by  steps  which  are  now,  I  fear,  untraceable,  the  rule  of  the 
law  merchant  protecting  sales  in  market  overt  became  incorporated  as  an 
exception  of  the  strict  oommon  law  and  recognize  by  the  King's  courts; 
and  now  sect.  22  of  the  Sale  of  Gbods  Act  1893  proTides  that:  "Where 
goods  are  soH  in  market  overt,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  market,  the 
i>uyer  acquires  a  good  title  to  the  goods,  provided  he  buys  them  iu  good 
faith  and  without  notice  of  any  defect  or  want  of  title  on  the  part  of  the 
seller."  The  exception  generally  only  applies  to  a  public  legal  recognized 
fair  or  market,  Thus  in  Lee  v.  Bayes.'^  where  a  horse  was  sold  by  public 
auction  In  a  hone  repository  In  8outhwark»  no  protection  was  given  to  the 
purchaser,  because  the  sale  was  not  In  an  open  public  anrl  Icprilly  consti- 
tuted market.  See  also  Marner  v.  Banks.*'  But  local  customs  might  carry 
the  protection  further.  "The  market  place,  or  spot  of  ground  set  apart 
by  custom  for  the  sale  of  particular  goods,  is  also  in  the  country  the  only 
market  overt."  But  in  some  towns  their  customs  may  extend  the  protection 
to  sales  ontslde  a  recognized  market  The  City  of  Ijondon  Is  one  of  these 
favoreri  localities.  No  evidence  was  offered  before  me  of  Its  custom.  It 
was  so  old  and  has  so  often  come  before  the  courts  that  a  correct  statement 
of  Its  octent  fa  anpposed  to  emerge  from  the  judicial  consciousness  of  the 
judges.  I  am  afraid  that,  left  to  myself,  nothing  coulri  emerge  of  any 
Talue,  and  I  am  therefore  thrown  upon  the  reported  cases,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  case  of  Market  Overt  more  technically  known  as  the 
case  of  the  Bishop  of  Worrrstnr  in  Hilary  Term  of  or  SS  Elizabeth 
(the  reports  differ  in  dates).  The  bishop  prosecuted  a  felon  at 
Margate,  who  had  stolen  his  silver  bason  and  ewer,  and  then  demanded  the 
silver  from  a  purchaser  who  had  bought  them  in  a  scrivener's  shop  In  the 
City  of  London.  The  case  came  before  the  three  heads  of  the  common 
law  courts  and  other  distinguished  men.  Popham,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  has  left  a  report  of  it;'*  so  has  Anderson,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.'*  There  is  also  a  report — the  longest — by  Serjeant  Sir 
Francis  Moore,**  and  it  appears  in  the  5th  part  of  Coke's  Reports,  83b,  as 
The  Case  of  Market  Overt  The  point  decided  was  that  the  custom  only  ap- 
plied to  protect  a  sale  of  stolen  goods  in  shops  which  were  usual  places  for 
the  sale  of  such  goods;  and  it  was  held  that  a  scrivener's  shop  was  not, 
as  a  goldsmith's  shop  would  be,  a  usual  place  for  the  sale  of  plate.  The 
city  by  their  town  clerli  tried  to  claim  that  the  custom  was  wider,  and  that 
each  shop  was  a  market  for  all  saleable  things,  though  not  usually  sold 
there."*  I  think  the  custom  that  emerges  from  the  four  reports  is  that 
every  open  sale  in  a  shop  or  sale  in  an  open  shop  In  the  City  of  London 
of  such  goods  by  the  trade  of  the  owner  are  put  there  for  sale  is  in  the 
market  overt  Omitting  the  word  "open"  these  are  substantially  the  terms 
in  which  T.o'  i  foke  states  that  as  Recorder  of  London  he  had  in  some 
other  case  certified  the  custom.**  Lord  Coke  was  Recorder  of  London  in 
1691'1592,  for  six  months  before  he  became  Solicitor-General,  and  there- 
fore shortly  before  this  case  was  heard.  A  suggestion  that  I  should  ask  the 
present  Recorder  of  London  to  certify  the  present  custom  was  not  cordially 
accepted  by  the  parties.  Lord  Coke's  Report  however,  requires  the  sale 
to  t' '  "openly  ...  so  that  anyone  who  stood  or  passed  by  the  shop 
might  see  it"   "If  the  sale  be  ...  so  that  one  that  stood  or  passed 


»*18  C.  B.  S9». 

"17  L  T  Rep.  147. 
Blackstone.  21st  edit  vol.  2,  p. 

449. 
"FOphamt  84. 


Anderson.  344. 
"Moore,  360. 
"Moore's  Reports. 
"Case  of  Market  Overt,  6  Coke's 
Reports. 
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by  flie  shop  eould  not  M6  It,  It  wtmlA  not  change  the  property."    Nor  in 

the  warehouse,  "for    .    .    .none  would  search  there  for  his  goods."  Pop- 
liam's  Report  states  the  custom  alleged  as:  "That  every  one  of  their  shops 
ill  London  are  good  markets  overt,"  and  reports  a  decision  that  the  custom 
was  too  wide;  (1)  for  the  shop  must  be  proper  for  the  sale  of  the  article 
sold,  being  a  place  that  men  will  go  to  to  seek  for  such  a  thing  lost  or 
stolen:  and  (2)  because  a  private  sale  In  a  proper  shop  will  not  do — for 
that  the  passers-by  cannot  in  reason  see  it  In  UuAt  jwasage,  distinguishing 
this  from  a  sale  openly  In  the  shop  so  that  everyone  passing  by  might  see. 
Anderson's  Report  states  the  custom  in  the  City  of  London — that  each  place 
(lion)  In  th9  City  of  London  is  an  "aperte  and  open  market"  to  buy  and  sell 
things;  and  decides  that  the  scrivener's  shop  Is  not  "open  lie'i  d«  mar- 
ket' for  plate,  any  more  than  a  place  at  the  back  of  the  shop  not  open  to 
the  street,  or  a  shop  where  the  windows  are  "close  or  shut  up."  Lastly, 
Moore's  Report  states  the  custom  pleaded — that  London  Is  an  ancient  city, 
and  that  "chescun  shop  est  unmarket  overt"  The  court  added  the  restric- 
tion for  things  usually  sold  in  snch  a  shop,  and  ezduded  lalee  behind  cur- 
tains, or  with  shut  windows    I  think  this  custom  so  reported  is  confined 
to  open  sales  iu  shops  of  goods  usually  sold  there,  and  that  in  the  Ume 
of  BllcabeCh  Importance  was  attached,  not  only  to  the  sale  being  In  an 
open  part  of  the  shop,  but  to  the  sale  beln^r  visible  to  passers-by  In  the 
street.    On  the  same  lines,  the  learned  judgment  of  Wills,  J.,  In  Uar- 
greave  t.  Spink**  declined  to  give  protection  to  a  sale  In  a  llrBt-floor  room 
over  a  goldsmith's  shop  to  which  the  public  were  only  permitted  to  en*  r 
upon  escort  and  by  invitation  of  the  shopkeeper,  and  limited  the  custom 
to  shopa  in  which  goods  are  openly  sold-^at  Is,  with  an  InTitaUon  to  the 
public  tn  enter  the  shop.   The  custom  of  London  relied  upon  is  in  dero- 
gation of  the  common  law,  and  therefore  those  who  rely  upon  it  have  to 
make  It  out  A  custom  which  takes  away  one  man's  property  and  gives  It 
to  another  must,  in  my  view,  be  carefully  watched,  especially  wher^  5t  Is 
not  a  universal  custom,  but  limited  to  certain  favored  localities.  I  appro- 
elate  that  the  rule  of  the  law  merchant  was  Introduced  into  the  common 
law;  as  Coke  says:  "The  common  law  did  hold  it  for  a  point  of  great 
policy,  and  behovefull  for  the  Commonwealth,  that  fairs  and  markets  overt 
should  be  replenished,  and  well  famished  with  all  manner  of  commodi- 
ties, vendible  in  faires  and  markets,  for  the  necessary  sustentatlon  and  use  of 
the  people,"**  and  Blackstone  speaks  of  "that  other  necessary  policy,  that 
purchasers,  bona  fide,  in  a  fair,  open,  and  regular  manner  should  not  be 
afterwards  put  to  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  previous  knavery  of  the 
seller."   But  I  do  not  think  this  justification  oT  the  rule  requires  or  entitles 
the  judges  without  evidence  to  extend  a  stated  custom  to  analogous  or 
similar  cases.   In  Hartop  v.  Hoare.  in  where  it  was  attempted  to 

extend  the  custom  of  the  City  of  London  to  pawning,  the  court  say.?:  "It  Is 
a  rule  that  all  customs  must  be  taken  strictly  and  not  extended  to  similar 
cases.**  I  notice  that  in  that  case  the  court  det^ttied  Judicially  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  custom  of  London  because  it  was  not  found;  but  as  in  the 
recent  reported  cases  the  court  has  taken  Judicial  notice  pf  the  custom, 
I  have  not  availed  myself  of  this  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  see  no 
public  reason,  however,  why  I  should  struggle  to  find  these  auction  rooms 
within  the  custom.  They  are  largely  devoted  to  the  prompt  sale  of  unre- 
denned  pledges,  after  a  very  limited  period  of  public  exhibition  and  very 
slight  description  in  advertisements  and  catalogues,  and  I  see  no  public 
advantage  in  the  prompt  destruction  of  claims  by  the  real  owner  to  a  class 
of  goods  that  are  often  dishonestly  pawned.  I  tbMrefore  find  as  a  fact 
that  the  City  Auction  Rooms  are  not  a  Isliop''  within  the  custom  of  the 
City  of  London." 

"  65  L.  T.  Rep.  eSO:  (1892)  1  Q.       **  Coke,  2  Inst  713;  Blaokstons. 

B.  25.  vol.  2,  p.  460. 
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Injuby  to  Trespasser  by  Ferocious  Animal. — A  recent  Eng- 
lish case  on  the  liability  of  the  owner  of  land  to  a  trespasser  in  jured 
by  a  ferocious  animal  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  English 
law  journals.  The  evidence  was  that  L  while  passing  through 
Ws  field  was  attacked  by  W'a  savage  hone  and  injured  L  had 
no  right  to  be  in  the  field,  which,  however,  was  habitaally  lued 
by  the  public  aa  a  near  cut  to  a  railway  station.  W  knew  that 
the  public  were  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  field  and  that  the 
horse  was  savage.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  W  not  liable  in 
damages.  But  the  decision  has  been  reversed  b^y  the  House  of 
Lords,"^  the  ground  of  its  ruling  being  that  notwithstanding  that 
L  waa  a  trespaaser  yet  as  W  knew  that  persons  conatantly  oroased 
the  field  thia  placed  a  duty  on  him  to  see  that  they  were  not 
expo?ed  to  a  danp:er  the  exi.?tonco  of  whicli  they  were  not  warned 
against.  Persons  who  used  the  field  ought  to  have  been  warned 
of  the  danger  and  W  was  held  to  be  liable  as  he  owed  a  duty  to 
the  pu5]ic  which  he  failed  to  discharge.  A  correspondent  in  the 
SoHcUon  Jowmal  attacks  the  decision  with  much  warmth  and 
some  sarcasm.  He  aaya  he  is  the  owner  of  a  small  piece  of  wood- 
land which  contains  many  bramblei^,  and  in  the  autumn  it  is 
much  vi.«ited  by  children  in  .«earoh  of  blackberries,  but  he  now 
fears  he  cannot  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue,  for  if  one 
of  these  children  should  scratch  its  finger  in  a  bramble  bush  and 
get  blood  poisoning,  the  noble  lords  might  aay  that  it  was  his 
fault  for  not  putting  up  a  notice  warning  innocent  children  that 
brambles  have  spines  and  would  make  him  pay  the  doctor's  bill. 
Then  a,£rain  be  hns  sometimes  seon  people  sittinp^  about  on  his 
land  and  heretofoie  Imc  not  intr  rfm  d  with  them,  but  this  state 
of  things  also  seems  fraught  wUii  penl,  for  if  any  of  them  catch 
rheumatism  the  House  of  Jjords  could  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion, 
in  view  of  th^r  decision,  that  he  is  Hable  in  damages  for  not  put- 
ting up  a  notice  that  it  \fi  dan2:crons  for  trespassers  to  sit  on  the 
damp  gra^-.  The  view  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  is  that,  "it 
appears  to  us  that  the  juicy  blackhi  rrii  s  produced  on  our  cor- 
respondent's woodlands,  constitute  a  'special  attraction'  to  children 
of  tender  age,  and  that  the  juicy  turf  and  moss  under  the  trees, 
combined  with  the  retirement  of  tiiie  scene^  constitute  'a  flpedal 
attraction'  to  children  of  riper  age  en^ged  m  the  pleasing  avoca- 
tion of  'courting.'  To  each  of  these  clflR<»es  we  fear  the  admirably 
drafted  warning:  will  prove  futile — merely  'idly  forbiddinof  tres- 
pass,' as  Ijord  Macnaghten  said  in  the  last-mentioned  case — and 
if  our  correspondent  chooses  to  keep  on  his  land  the  attractive 
features  above  mentioned,  he  will  have  to  bear  the  consequences. 
To  avoid  them  he  will  apparently  have  to  stub  up  his  brambles, 
and  either  to  dig  up  his  patches  of  grass  and  moss,  or  to  have 
tarpaulins  completely  spread  over  them." 

'•homrr  V.  Walker.  180  L.  T.  54. 
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.  Kbepinq  a  Doo  PftOHiBiTBD  BY  INJUNCTION. — A  17ew  Jeney 
Court  of  Chancery  has  granted  an  injunction  at  the  suit  of  sev- 
eral resident?  against  a  neighbor,  restraining  him  from  keeping 
a  ferocious  dog.  It  was  shown  that  the  owner  refu?^ed  to  adopt 
£>ui  table  measures  to  prevent  the  dog  from  eseupmg  from  his 
yard,  and  the  complainants  were  in  daneer  of  being  attacked 
whenever  they  went  out  of  ti^eir  homes.  The  dog  was  ordered  by 
the  city  to  he  killed,  hut  the  execution  of  that  order  was  prevented 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari.  The  Court  of  Chancorv  holds  that,  al- 
though it  is  hiwful  U)  keep  a  vicious  dog,  it  i-  uot  lawful  to  keep 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  neighbors  are  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  danger,  saying :  'It  is  no  less  a  nuisance  for  a  neighbor  to  keep 
a  vicious  dog  without  appropriate  restraint  and  in  such  manner 
that  the  dog  can  and  will  escape  and  inflict  bodily  harm  than  it 
If  for  such  neighbor  to  conduct  a  lawful  bu.«iness  in  such  negligent 
manner  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  residents  in  the  vicinity 


An  Undebtakinq  Shop  a  Nuisance. — In  a  recent  Washington 
case  it  was  ruled  that  an  undertaker's  place  of  business  was  a 
nuisance,  though  it  was  sliown  that  he  maintained  every^  sanitery 
precaution  known  to  the  profepsion  and  operated  his  &';tabli^hment 
in  a  legitimate  manner.  The  plaintitf  who  a.';ked  for  an  injunc- 
tion, complained  that  noxious  odors  and  gases,  arising  from  the 
deodorante  used,  would  permeate  their  homes,  and  that  there  was 
danger  of  infection  from  the  proximity  of  the  morgue  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  flies  pacing  from  one  place  to  the  other.  The  Supreme 
Court  hold?  that  the  eptabli.shment  i;'  not  a  nuisance  per  se,  but 
that  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  grant  injunctive  relief  only 
in  cases  where  the  object  was  a  nuisance  per  se,  when  other  cir- 
cumstances interreoe  which  tend  to  destroy  repose  and  comfort 
It  grants  the  injunction,  saying: 

"In  th\s  case  the  e!*  nirnt:  of  comfort  and  repose  In  the  enjoyment  of  tbd 
home  becomes  an  essential  element  of  our  Inquiry;  for  it  is  not  only  shown 
by  the  erldraee.  bnt  It  may  be  accepted  as  within  the  common  knowledge 
of  man,  that  the  Immediate  presence  of  those  raute  reminders  of  mortality, 
the  hearse,  the  chapel,  and  taking  in  and  carrying  out  of  bodie;^,  the  knowI> 
edge  th»t  within  a  few  feet  of  the  windows  of  one's  dwelling  house  where 
the  family  sleep  and  eat  and  spend  their  leisure  hours,  autopsies  are  going 
on,  that  the  dead  are  there,  cannot  help  but  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  average  person,  weakening,  as  the  testimony  shows,  his 
physical  resletuice,  and  rendering  htm  more  sneceptible  to  contagKm  and 
disease."" 


Illegal  Ballots  at  a  Local  Option  Election.^Id  their  seal 
for  their  cause  the  advocates  of  temperance  in  the  oonsamptioa 

of  liquor?  arc  ver^'  often  very  intemperate  themselves.  An  amus- 
ing instance  of  this  appears  in  a  recent  Kentucky  case."  At  a 

•Rider  OlarkBon,  78  AtL  676.  oConley  ▼«  Hardwick.  1S2  8.  W. 
"Densmore      Evergreen  Camp,  lit, 

112  Fac.  258. 
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local  option  election  in  Powell  Ckmnty,  Kentucky^  on  each  of  the 

ballota  used  ttierc  was  placed  over  the  word  "Yes"  (the  local  option 
side)  an  open  book,  with  the  words  "Holy  Bible"  printed  across 
its  face,  and  over  the  "No"  (the  side  opposed  to  local  option) 
a  whisky  bottle  and  a  glass  beside  it,  with  the  head  of  a  snake 
protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  A  number  of  voters 
testified  that  they  voted  ''dry"  because  they  oould  not  go  against 
the  Bible.  One  negro  said:  "I  had  to  vote  under  the  Bible; 
the  Lord  God  Almijnjhty  would  strike  me  dead  if  I  hadn't."  Oilier 
evidence  was  introduced  that  one  of  the  clerks  of  election  said 
to  the  negro  voters,  as  they  approached :  "If  you  want  to  go  to 
hell,  vote  under  the  snake;  if  you  don't  vote  under  the  Bible." 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  holds  that  a  ballot  is  a  means 
devised  by  law  to  secure  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  it  should  never  contain  devices  that  give  to  one  side  an  undue 
advantage  ovpr  the  other.  Tn  this  case  the  device  usod  gave  to 
those  favoring  prohibition  the  sanction  of  the  word  of  God,  while 
it  held  up  to  wose  on  the  other  side  all  of  &e  unspeakable  horrors 
of  delirium  tremens.  Since  the  use  of  the  emblems  material!; 
affected  the  result  of  the  election,  they  were  improper  and  abso- 
lutely inexcusable,  and  rendered  the  election  invahd. 


Corporation  Cannot  Pii.\cTK^E  Law  Directly  or  Indi- 
rectly.— ^In  a  recent  case  in  New  York  an  action  was  brought  on 
the  following  agreement  under  which  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered. 

'In  re  Opening  Blackwell't  Tibmd  Bridge. 

"I  flo  hereby  retain  and  pmploy  the  Realty  Protective  Company  to  act 
for  me  and  In  my  behalf  In  the  conduct  of  certain  proceedlngB  aftectlng 
my  propertr.  end  to  tnmlili  snob  If 0bI  tmd  tHiher  espert  •eroiett  w  It  matf 
drrm  necessan  In  coonectloii  with  fbe  taking  of  my  property  by  eon- 
den,  nitiou  proceedings.   .  .  .** 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  the  agreement  void,  saying: 

"It  1<5  settled  that  a  corpom^fon  cannot  practice  law,  either  dlrertTy  or 
indirectly,  by  employing  lawyers  to  practice  for  it"  The  said  respondent 
dleelalme  tluit  It  la  pmetlelng  law,  but  It  te  Impoeeible  to  construe  said 
Instniment  except  as  a  retainer  to  represent  the  snfri  Bowsky  In  legal 
proceedings  and  to  fumlsb  legal  services  therein,  in  consideration  of  whicb 
It  was  to  receive  e&e^lrd  ef  tbe  recovery.  It  was  therefore  Illegal  open 
its  face  "^^o^pover,  we  think  It  was  Illegal  for  still  another  mn-^on.  By 
It  the  respondent  was  retained  to  fnmleh  legal  'and  other  ex];>ert  services.' 
The  only  other  expert  servloes  which  could  legitimately  have  been  rendered 
In  the  proceeding  were  services  of  erpert  witnesses.  No  one*  would  ron 
tend  that  an  agreement  to  pay  an  expert  witness  one-third  oC  the  recovery 
was  i^id.  An  agreonent  to  pay  a  corporation  Otte*third  of  the  recovery 
tor  furnishing  expert  witnesses  Is  no  less  ohjectlonable."  The  said  re- 
qEtondent  filed  an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  employed  and  paid 
an  attorney  to  represent  the  interests  of  sfld  Max  Bowshy;  that  It  em- 

Matter  of  Co-operative  Xaw  Co.,       **Lyon  v.  Hussey,  82  Hun.  IS. 
198  N.  Y.  479. 
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ployed  and  paid  experts  to  appraise  the  property,  several  of  whom  testified 
in  the  proceedings  as  to  tlie  value  of  the  machinery  and  fixtures,  and  that 
before  the  appointment  of  eommisstoners  It  ^rfotmed  tbHoqb  serrleev 
before  city  boards  and  officers  and  conferrp.i  with  the  various  city  offlrers 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  initiatory  and  preliminary  steps  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  intoretts  to  be  taken.'  It  Is  alBO  aaflerted  that  an  owner  with 
Braall  Interests  derived  an  advantai;f  fiom  placing  his  matter  In  Its  hr.uds 
that  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  hands  of  a  prfTste  attorney.  It  does  not, 
however,  specify  the  nature  of  the  myeterioiie  eervlcew  rendered  In  con- 
ferring with  city  officers  or  how  any  legitimate  advnntugL'  Is  derived  from 
employing  it  instead  of  a  reputable  attorney.  Certainly  no  legitimate  serv- 
ices can  be  rendered  "before  the  city  determines  to  acquire  the  property. 
Thereafter  the  qu<  i^tirm  !;  iiui  t  ly  one  of  appraisement  or  as:=e:^;  ment  of  dam- 
ages. The  assertion  by  the  respondent  of  some  peculiar  and  invisible 
means  of  enhancing  awards  is  of  itself  snfficient  to  show  that  such  an 
agreement  as  that  relied  upon,  by  which  a  corporation  Is  retained  to  fur- 
nish legal  and  other  expert  services  in  condemnation  proceedings  for  a 
percentage  of  the  award,  is  against  the  public  Interest*^ 


Injtiry  to  Passexgkr — Cancer  Caused  ry  "Rrtttse  Proxt- 
MATE  Result. — In  a  recent  Kentucky  cmsc  it  was  ruled  that  where 
a  woman  was  injured  in  the  breast  by  an  umbrella  handle  in  fall- 
ing from  a  street  car,  and  her  original  petition,  filed  ten  months 
thereafter,  only  claimed  damages  to  her  head  and  arm,  and  three 
months  later  her  amended  petition  set  up  tumor  and  injury  to  her 
brea.«:t.  and  she  died  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  there  was  sufficient 
to  go  to  the  jury  on  the  question  whether  the  fall  was  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  cancer.   Tiie  court  «aid: 

"The  testimony  of  the  physicians  introduced  on  her  (plaintura  Int^ 
tate's)  behalf  was  to  the  effeet  that  16  per  cent  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the 

breast  may  be  traced  back  to  a  traimintlc  Injur}';  fhnt  tbf'  cause  of  cancer 
is  unknown,  and  that  it  is  not  known  that  the  injury  in  these  cases  was 
the  cause  of  the  cancer.  But  the  physicians  gave  It  as  thefr  opfnlon  that 
In  a  glandular  structure  like  the  breast,  where  the  olrrul  ition  Is  very 
extensive,  there  are  what  are  called  embryonic  cells,  and  that  a  brolse 
would  start  an  embryonic  cell  to  growing  and  develop  Into  a  growth  dlflsi^ 
ent  from  the  original  growth;  that  falling  from  a  street  car  and  having 
an  umbrella  punched  into  her  breast  would  be  a  sufBclent  or  probable 
cause  for  the  condition  in  which  they  found  her;  that  the  Injury  would 
not  cause  the  cancer,  but  It  might  bring  about  a  condition  which  would 
result  in  It  when  a  cancer  would  not  have  otherv^ise  existefl:  thnt  aay 
chronic  inflammatory  condition  la  the  breast  was  liable  to  bring  about  such 
a  condition,  and  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  tumors  of  the  breast  in 
women  toQ]<  on  at  some  time  malignancy.  These  physicians  stated  facts 
sustaining  the  view  which  they  advanced,  and  the  defendant  offered  no 
ocmtradlctory  evidence.  The  pnot  for  the  plaintiff  was  to  the  effect  that 
she  was  a  strong,  healthy  woman,  without  an  ache  or  a  pain  until  her 
Injury;  that  after  this  she  was  never  without  pain,  and  the  severity  of 
her  sufferings,  as  well  as  their  constancy,  tends  atrwifl^j  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  of  the  physicians  that  the  malignant  cancer  was  the  result  of 
the  brulBed  condition  of  the  breast  which  she  received  in  the  fall.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  snfllclent  evidence  oa  this  point  to  go  to  the  Juxy."** 

"Re  New  York.  45  N.  Y.  L.  J.  Louisville  R.  Co.  T.  8feilhlln& 

441.  136  S.  W.  634. 
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Workmen  and  Class  Legislation. — An  Illinois  statute  passed 
in  1907  makes  it  unlawful  to  intiuence  or  engage  workmen  to 
change  from  one  plaoe  to  another  in  the  state  or  bring  workmen 
into  the  state  by  means  of  false  representations  concerning  the 
character  of  the  work  or  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  strike.  Another  section  makes  one  guilty  of  a  felony  who  hires 
persons  to  guard  with  arms  any  property  without  written  permit 
from  the  governor,  and  gives  any  workman  induced  to  engage  in 
service  wnh  the  persons  mentioned  a  ri^t  of  action  for  damages 
sustained  beeanse  of  the  false  representations,  including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees. 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  the  statute  unconstitutional  because 
it  imposes  upon  employers  of  workmen  coming  from  another 
place  to  their  place  of  employment  a  different  measure  of  liability, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  for  their  wrongful  acts  than  imposed  upon 
o^ers,  the  distinction  not  being  justified  under  the  police  power. 
The  court  says: 

"The  legislature  may  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  classify  persons 
if  the  classlflcatlon  Is  based  upon  some  reasonable  distinction  having  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  the  legislation,  but  there  can  be  no  discrimination  in 
l^lalatloit  unless  there  is  an  actual  difference  of  condition.  The  class  to 
whom  this  act  applies  Is  workmen  changing  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  representations  aimed  at  are  those  which  concern  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  the  work,  of  the  compensattoo*  the  sanitary  and  other  conditions 
of  the  employment  and  the  existence  of  a  ?itHke  or  other  labor  trouhl^u 
These  conditionB  or  some  of  them  are  as  imporiant  to  the  stenographers  In 
an  ollteet  the  clerla  In  a  store  or  a  bank,  the  teachers  In  a  school  or  any  of 
the  professional  or  s^mf  professional  people  who  are  employed  by  others 
as  to  the  workmen  nienUoned  in  the  act.  They  are  as  Important  to  the 
workman  who  ddw  not  leave  his  home  for  employment  as  to  him  who 
does.  If  persons  entering  into  contracts  of  employment  may  be  placed 
upon  a  different  footing  from  persons  enteriOig  Into  other  contracts  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  act  It  can  he  only  by  an  act  suflaciently  compre- 
hensive to  include  all  persons  pnbjpct  to  the  evil  aimed  at — the  deception 
of  employees  as  to  the  terms,  character  and  conditions  of  their  employ* 
ment  A  strike  might  exist  among  the  telegraphers  of  a  city,  but  the 
employer  would  not  violate  this  statute  if  he  employed  other  telegraphers 
without  notifying  them  of  the  strike.  A  tailor  shop  might  be  unsanitary, 
but  the  employer  would  not  Tlolate  tliis  statute  so  Umw  as  he  mnployed 
only  resident  tailors.  A  statute  cannot  be  sustained  which  npplies  to  some 
cases  and  does  not  aj)ply  to  other  cases  not  essentially  different  in  kind. 
This  statute  is  an  arbitrary  enactment,  not  operatJse  equalUr  on  tdl  persons 
under  like  conditions,  but  special  in  VtB  operation,  and  It  is  therefore  violap 
tive  of  constitutional  rlg^its."" 


A  Sermon  to  Lawyers  in  Oklahoma. — ^The  Court  of  Ap- 

pQiih  of  Oklnhoma  in  a  recent  opinion  calls  upon  the  bar  of  the 
state  to  dignify  the  practice  of  the  law  especially  in  criminal  cases, 
and  reads  a  sermon  to  them  which  it  is  a  pleasure  (for  an  out- 

*■  Josma  Y.  Western  Steel  Co.,  94  N.  B.  945. 
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j-ider  at  lea.-t)  to  read,  because  it  ^hows  a  genuine  and  consd- 
C'litions  effort  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this  young 
state  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  profession.  Says  the  court: 

"We  fully  Indort©  the  statement  made  l»y  Hooker  wbfln  he  said:   "Of  law 

no  less  can  be  acknowledged  than  that  it  has  Its  seat  in  the  bosom  of 
God;  Its  voice  Is  the  harmony  of  the  universe;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  do  It  reverence:  the  weakest  feeling  Its  proteeUngr  care,  the 

mightiest  not  being  exempt  from  Its  power.'    This  being  our  Me.il.  we  are 
trying  to  place  the  practice  of  criminal  law  in  Oklahoma  upon  a  dignified 
and  honorable  basis.  There  ts  no  good  reason  why  It  ehouM  not  he  as 
reputable  as  the  trial  of  civil  cases,  and  we  are  determined  that  In  Okla- 
homa It  shall  be.  fThe  standard  of  professional  honor  most  be  as  high  in 
Oklahoma  as  It  is  In  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  We  will  not  be  satte' 
fled  with  or  tolerate  anything  less.    Tn  every  volume  of  our  published  re- 
ports we  have  announc^  that  lawyers  should  try  their  cases  upon  their 
actual  merits,  and  should  act  with  perfect  ftilmess  toward  the  eonrts  sad 
Ol»posing  counsel.    We  now  go  furthf  i  anf!  givp  'fair  warning*  that  If  there 
are  any  members  of  the  profession  in  Oklahoma  who  are  not  dlgpoaed 
to  heed  this  friendly  admonition  they  will  consult  their  own  interest  by 
removing  from  the  state  If  they  desire  to  o  cape  disbarment  proceetilnr^ 
and  keep  out  of  the  penitentiary.   No  lawyer  has  any  right  to  make  a 
criminal  out  of  himself  In  order  that  he  may  snoraed  In  the  trial  of  any 
case.    No  lawyer  will  'be  permitted  to  enjoy  any  benefits  arising  from 
Illegal  or  unfair  conduct  on  his  part  if  we  can  possibly  prevent  it.  We 
earnestly  request  aJl  trial  judges  in  the  state  to  rigidly  pursue  the  ssme 
course,  it  matters  not  who  the  attorneys  may  be.   The  trial  judges  cannot 
do  the  state  and  the  profession  a  greater  service  than  by  aiding  this  court 
In  putting  a  stop  to  unprofessional  conduct  upon  the  part  of  attorneys, 
and  by  assisting  this  court  In  ridding  the  state  of  such  characters.  This  • 
must  be  done  before  ju8t?ro  fn  Its  purity  can  be  administered.  Some 
lawyers  act  as  though  tliey  thought  because  Oklahoma  is  a  new  state 
that  they  can  do  as  they  please  and  that  any  kind  of  condnct  will  be 
tolerated.   In  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken,  as  some  of  tbpm  will  dis- 
cover to  their  sorrow  if  they  do  not  heed  our  admonition.    Lawyers  should 
be  held  more  strictly  accountable  for  their  conduct  than  any  dlQier  elaai 
of  pe<^le  for  two  reasons:    First,  their  opportunities  for  wronedolng  are 
greater;  second,  they  are  the  sworn  officers  of  the  courts,  and  are  therefor© 
under  double  obligation  to  act  honorably  with  the  courts  and  with  all  men. 
A  tricky  and  dishonest  lawyer  Is  a  most  dangerous  member  of  society,  and 
he  brlngfs  the  profession  of  law  into  disrepute.   Law  is  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, and  the  most  of  the  lawyers  are  honorable  men,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  protect  society  and  the  professioii  itself  against  nn- 
worthy  men."" 


Rkguiatinq  the  Possession  of  Opium. — The  Supreme  Court 
of  Gdifomia  htm  afibmed  the  coostitutionalily  of  a  state  statute 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  peison  to  hare  in  his  DOssesdon 

"any  cocaine,  opium,  morphine,  &c.,  or  any  preparation  there- 
of containing  more  than  two  grain?  to  tlie  fluid  ounce,  except  upon 
the  written  order  or  prescription  of  a  physician,  dcn(i>t  or  veter- 
inary surgeon  licensed  to  practice  in  this  state,  or  unless  such 
possession  is^  that  of  a  jobber,  wholesaler,  manufacturer  to  phar- 
mades,  retail  phannai^,  physician,  dentist  or  surgieon  lioenaed 

**  Crawford  v.  Ferguson,  115  Fac.  27S. 
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to  praeticp  in  the  state."  The  law,  it  says,  is  not  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  liberty  and  property  iis  guaranteed  by  the  fun- 
damental law.  The  discretion  of  the  Legislature  in  the  employ- 
ment of  means  whieh  are  reasonably'  calculated  to  protect  the 
•  health,  morals  or  safety  of  the  public  is  very  great;  and  so  long  aa 
it  doee  not  infringe  upon  the  inherent  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
prc^rty,  either  directly  or  through  some  limitations  upon  the 
means  of  living:,  or  soirie  material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  its  determination  is  conclusive  upon  the  court.  The  object 
and  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  so  regulate  the  possession,  sale  and 
disposition  of  a  dan^rous  yet  useful  drug  as  to  prevent  the  weak 
and  imwary  from  using  it  for  their  own  physical  and  mental  mini 
and  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  general  public^  and  violates  no 
constitutional  right." 

The  court  cites  a  similar  Oregon  case-'  and  also  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1909,  which  prohibits  the  importation  and  use  of  opium 
for  any  other  than  medicinal  purposes,  and  makes  the  mere  poe- 
session  of  this  dnig  sufficient  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  act 
unless  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  jury.  The  court  state.s  that 
the  vice  of  using  opium  is  on  the  incren.«e  in  this  country,  and 
its  indiscriminate  use  "would  have  a  very  deleterious  and  debasing 
effect  upon  our  race." 

One  point  made  against  the  validity  of  the  statute  was  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  it  has  been  held  that  although  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors  may  be  reo^nlated  or  even  prohibited,  mere  possession 
of  them  could  not  be  made  a  crime.  As  to  this  the  Supreme 
Court  says: 

"In  distlnc^isblng  the  case  from  those  In  which  it  bad  been  held  that 
the  mere  possession  of  Intoxicating  liquors  cannot  constitutionally  be  made 

a  crime,  the  learned  judge  below  In  the  foregoing  opinion  uses  this  lan- 
guage:  'It  appears  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moderation  In  the  use 
of  opium.  Once  the  habit  Is  formed  the  desire  for  It  Is  Insatiable,  and 
Its  use  Is  Inevitably  disastrous/  We  do  not  understand  this  to  have  been 
Intended  to  declare  an  established  or  conceded  fact.  So  Interpreted  the 
expression  would  be  perhaps  unduly  sweeping.  But  the  validity  of  legis- 
lation which  would  be  necessary  or  proper  iinder  a  given  state  of  facts 
does  not  depend  upon  the  actual  exlsstence  of  the  supposed  facts.  It  !s 
enough  If  the  law-making  body  may  rationally  believe  such  facts  to  be 
established.  If  the  belief  that  the  use  of  opium,  moe  iMgun,  almost 
»  Inevitably  leads  to  exres*?  mnj  be  entertained  by  reasonable  men — and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  It  may— such  belief  affords  a  sufficient  justification  for 
applying  to  opium  restrictions  wbleh  might  be  unduly  burdeuMme  la  the 
case  of  other  substances,  as.  for  example.  Intoxicating  liquor?,  thp  use  of 
which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  less  dangerous  to  their  users  or  to  the 
public.  Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  the  legislature  acted  upon  some  such 
view,  the  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  possess  the  drugs  named  In  the 
act  cannot  be  said  to  be  clearly  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  paMIc  from  evils  against  wMch  the  legldatloii  in  question 
is  aimed."" 

"Luck      Sears,  29  Oreg.  421.  ''Ex  parte  Turn  Quong,  114  Pac. 

835. 
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Threats  as  T^ypROFEssiONAL  Conduct. — In  two  gtates  within 
recent  months  mf  inl)ers  of  the  bar  have  been  suapended  or  di?- 
c^Hned  for  wiiting  threatening  lettexs  in  the  interest  of  iheir 
chenls.  In  the  New  Yoik  case  the  attorney's  purpose  was  to  obtain 
the  surrender  of  incriminating  letters  and  he  threatened  the  holder 
of  them  that  if  thoy  were  not  given  up  he  wonld  publir^h  in-TiMu- 
nating  letters  written  by  the  person  addressed  and  other  threats 
of  exposure  of  misconduct  were  also  made.  The  court  said  that 
the  '^methods  thus  adopted  by  respondent  to  accomplish  hii  pur- 
pose, however  innoeent  that  poipose  might  have  been,  were  abso- 
tntely  and  wholly  unjustifiable.  If  the  same  threat  had  hem 
made  with  a  view  to  extorting  money,  whetlier  for  the  benefit  of 
the  respondn-.t  or  of  his  client,  it  would  have  no  diiliculty  in 
finding  respondent  guilty  of  an  attempt  at  blaekmail.  They 
were  not  made  with  a  view  to  extorting  money,  and  he  wa»  not 
therefore  guilty  of  a  criniinal  offense;  bnt  from  a  professional 
point  of  view  it  is  as  culpable  to  use  threats  to  obtain  possession  of 
incriminating  papers  as  it  is  to  extort  money/'^*^ 

Tn  the  South  Dakota  case,  it  was  held  that  where  an  attorney 
for  a  deserted  wife  wrote  .letters  to  the  husband  implying  that  if 
he  did  not  pay  certain  money  and  turn  over  certain  property 
to  the  wife,  and  induce  his  paromour,  with  whom,  it  was  plaimed, 
he  was  living  in  another  state  in  adultery,  to  secure  the  dismissal 
of  certain  civil  proceedings  on  a  note  given  by  the  husband  to 
such  paramour,  criminal  proceedings  would  be  instituted  against 
them  and  they  would  be  extradited  and  tried,  such  attorney  might 
be  criminally  punishable  for  extortion  within  the  statutes  of 
South  Dakota,  without  reference  to  the  justness  of  the  wife's  dum 
or  the  attorney  's  intention,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  subjected 
to  professional  discipline.'^ 

As  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Law  Jonrr.nl}^  in  both  ca«e? 
the  offense  Avas  eoTTi!nitt«'(l  not  for  the  attorneys'  own  direct  benefit, 
but  was  due  to  cxces-s  of  profcsoional  zeal,  and  the  penalty  inflicted 
both  in  the  New  York  and  South  Dakota  cases  was  the  same,  to- 
wit,  suspensdon  from  practice  for  six  months.  These  decisions  illus- 
trate the  necessity  for  careful  consideration  in  determining  how  far 
an  attorney  may  legitimately  go  in  writing  letters  in  the  nature  of 
threat?  in  his  client's  behalf.  Of  course  the  ordinary  communica- 
tion that  a  lawyer  s.  iids  that  an  action  will  be  brought  unless  his 
client's  chum  is  paid  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  threatening  letter. 
It  is  commendable  and  not  reprehensible  professional  conduct 
thus  to  give  a  debtor  opportunity  to  settle  without  suit.  On  the 
other  hand,  direct  or  indirect  threats  of  criminal  proceedings  or  of 
exposure  to  disagreeable  notoriety,  are  not  legitimate  means  of 
coercion. 

"Re  Chadre7.  114  App.  Dlv.  458.       «Re  Sherin,  130  N.  W.  761. 

"YoL  46»  p.  614. 
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Legal  Education'  ix  the  New  Canadian  Provinces. — ^When 
our  western  territories  were  organized  into  states  little  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  standards  of  legal  education  for  admission 
to  the  bar  aud  in  one  state  at  leaijt— iudiana — the  constitution 
provides  that  every  peraon  of  good  moral  character  shall  be  en- 
titled to  practice  law  if  he  desirefl.  But  in  the  new  CSanadian 
prn\'ince?  of  the  West,  they  nre  starting  with  the  same  high  stan- 
dards of  the  older  pro\nnces.  In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
for  example,  one  to  be  allowed  to  begin  the  btudy  of  the  law  must 
be  16  years  of  age  at  least;  and  either  be  a  graduate  in  arts  or  law 
of  a  recognized  tmiyeisity  in  the  United  ^ngdom  or  Canada,  or 
have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  some  one  uni* 
versity  empowered  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Canada,  or  have  passed  the  junior 
matriculation  examination  of  the  I'Mucation  Departiot'nt  of  Sas- 
katchewan ;  and  lodge  a  testimonial  of  good  chai*acter.  He  must 
then  '^perform  due  service  as  clerk  under  articles  of  clerkship 
with  an  enrolled  solicitor  who  is  in  actual  practice  within  the 
r^rovince"  for  5  years,  or  (if  a  graduate  in  arts  or  law)  3  years. 
He  has  during  his  term  to  pass  three  examinations  at  an  inter\'ni 
of  eleven  month?  between  each.  No  law  school  being  yet  estai> 
lished  in  the  province,  the  exannnulions  are  upon  the  statutes 
and  prescribed  texirbooks.  The  fee  for  enrolment  is  |100.  ^  A 
barrister  or  solidtor  in  England  or  Scotland  or  Ireland  (including 
a  law  agent  or  writer  to  the  signet  in  Scotland)  or  in  any  prov- 
ince or  territory  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  any  cither 
British  Colony,  may  be  enrolled  as  a  barrister  and  solicitor  of  Sas- 
katchewan upon  pa.^iiing  an  examination  in  the  Statutes  of  Canada, 
the  Ordinances  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  the  Statutes  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  practice  of  its  courts,  and  upon  paying  an 
enrolment  fee  of  $400.   

Recent  Automobile  Law. — The  automobile  is  helping  to 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  current  law  reports  and  di^sts, 
and  two  treatises  on  automobile  law  hav(^  been  published  within 

the  past  year.  Among  the  recent  cases  of  interest  are  the  follow- 
ing. In  Washington,  the  plaintiff  was  crossing  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  the  city  of  Seattle  when  he  was  negligently  run  over  by 
an  automobile  driven  by  the  superintendent  of  the  street  depart- 
ment, who  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  vSuch  superintendent.  The  city  contended  that,  conced- 
ing the  doctrine  that  citicR  arc  responsible  for  the  safe  condition 
of  the  street,  such  implied  li;il)iHty  is  limited  to  structural  defects 
or  some  inert  obstruction  and  does  not  reaeli  lo  damages  that  liow 
from  moving  vehicles  or  objects  controlled  by  human  will  or  di- 
rection, but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  was  of  a  different' 
opinion,  and  affirmed  the  plaintiff's  judgment^   In  Ohio  it  is 

» Hewitt  V.  Seattle,  113  P.  1084. 
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held  that  one  who  intentional!}-  violates  the  statute  prohibiting 
the  driving  of  an  autoinul>ile  beyond  certain  speed  on  the  street? 
of  a  munieipalitv,  and  in  so  doing  runs  into,  strikes  and  injures 
a  person  rightfully  passing  upon  or  across  the  street,  is  guilty  of 
aasault  and  battenr,  notwitbs^ding  the  injury  was  unintention- 
ally inflicted.  There  are  no  common  law  offenses  in  Ohio  and 
the  code  define?  a««anlt  and  battery  as  "unlawfully  assaulting, 
threatening,  striking  or  wounding  another."*  In  Minnesota,  the 
plaintiff  waa  a  young  woman  24  years  of  age,  accustomed  to  farm 
work  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  to  driving  horses  on  the  farm  and 
highway,  and  to  meeting  automobiles.  One  day  in  May  she  was 
driving  a  single  buggy  drawn  by  a  gentle  horse  along  a  country 
highway,  when  at  a  distance  of  >nmc  eighty  rods  .«he  saw  the  de- 
fendant standing  by  his  automobile  on  the  highway.  He  was" 
on  his  knees,  looking  at  the  machine.  Two  young  ladies  were 
standing  near  it  The  plaintiflf,,  not  having  any  reason  to  antici- 
pate trouble  in  fMSSing  the  stationary  automobile,  kept  on  lisir 
way,  and  when  opposite  the  machine  defendant,  without  givine 
any  warning,  suddenly  started  his  motor,  whicli  caused  the  usuw" 
and  familiar  nerve-wrecking  noise  made  by  an  automobile  when 
cranked.  The  horse  was  frightened  and  whirled  to  the  left,  throw- 
ing plaintiff  into  the  ditch  and  seriously  injuring  her.  The  lower 
court,  on  motion,  dismissed  the  action  on  the  ground  that  the  evi- 
dence showed  no  negltg'MU'e  on  defendant's  part.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  agrees  with  the  trial  judge  that  defendant 
had  a  right  to  stop  his  automobile  for  a  reasonable  time  to  adjust 
it,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  starting  it  was  no  evidence  of  ne^- 
gence;  but  this  was  not  the  negligence  (diarged  in  the  complaint, 
which  alleged  that  the  autonifibile  was  suddenly  set  in  motion 
without  warning  to  the  plaintiff.  The  court  holds  that  the  failure 
to  warn  plaintiff  of  his  intention  to  start  tlie  motor  is  the  gist  of 
the  cause  of  action,  and  that  this  negligence  was  a  question  for 
the  jury.  The  lower  court  having  erred  in  not  submitting  the 
case  to  the  jury,  a  new  trial  was  granted.*  In  New  York  it  is 
held  that  a  prima  facie  oa.'^e  of  the  operation  of  an  automobile  by 
defendant  at  the  time  of  an  accident  may  be  made  out  by  proof 
that  it  displayed  a  certain  license  number  which  was  registered 
in  the  ofRce  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  name  of  the  defendant 
Nevertht  l('s.<  a  finding  that  defendant  owned  and  operated  an  auto- 
mobile  involved  in  an  accident  leased  on  the  testimony  of  one 
witTM--  that  the  license  number  on  the  automobile  involved  was 
the  same  as  the  registered  lioen.«?p  number  of  defendant's  auto- 
mobile is  against  the  weight  of  evideiice  where  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  the  descnption  of  the  machine  involved  is  differ- 
ent from  defendant's,  and  by  the  testimony  of  four  disinterested 
witnesses  that  the  defendant's  machine  at  the  time  of  the  accident 

'Flshwlck  V.  State,  uhio  Law  Bui.,  *  Fisher  v.  McGratli,  128  N.  E.  57^. 
Dec.»  1910. 
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was  at  a  place  many  mile??  awny  from  the  scene  of  the  accident.* 
In  North  Carolina  a  doctor's  chauffeur,  disregarded  his  instruc- 
tions to  put  the  automobile  in  the  garage,  and  at  about  12  o'clock 
one  night  went  out  for  a  spin  with  his  chums,  whom  he  met  at 
a  "blind  tiger."  The  automobile,  going  at  a  rapid  speed,  thirty- 
five  or  forty  mil^  an  hour,  and  wobbling  from  side  to  side,  soon 
struck  a  hor^c  and  buojizy.  threw  out  tlio  occupants,  but  fortunate- 
ly without  serious  injury,  and  was  it-r^f  badly  wrecked.  The 
defendants  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  five  years.  This 
sentence  was  upheld  by  the  .Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina. 
Criminal  conspuracy  to  use  the  automobile  of  another  without  liis 
consent  ^vns  one  of  the  counts  under  which  defendants  were 
found  ginity.  The  court  holds  that  a  criminal  conspiracy  is  not 
restricted  to  unlawful  acts  which  affect  the  community^  or  public, 
as  distinguished  from  the  individual,  a  conspiracy  being  a  com- 
bination of  persons  to  accomplish  a  criminal  or  unlawfiu  object, 
or  an  object  neither  criminal  nor  unlawful  by  criminal  or  unlaw- 
ful means.*  In  Washington  the  owner  of  automobiles  for  hire 
kept  them  slnnding  in  front  of  a  liotel  in  charge  of  chauffeurs. 
A  chauffeur  wiiile  on  duty  took  from  the  hotel  a  telephone  girl 
working  there  to  her  home  without  collecting  fare.  On  bis  re- 
turn to  the  hotel  the  chauffeur  injured  a  pedestrian.  It  was  held 
to  be  shown  prima  facie  that  the  chauffeur  acted  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  .so  as  to  render  the  owner  liable  to  the  pedes- 
trian for  the  injuries  received,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the 
owner  and  the  chauffeur  that  the  owner  had  instructed  his  chauf- 
feurs not  to  take  the  telephone  girls  home  in  automobiles,  unless 
instructed  so  to  do  by  the  owner  or  on  payment  of  fares,  and  that 
the  chauffeur  had  not  been  instnicted  to  take  the  telephone  oper- 
ator home  on  the  occasion,  did  not  as  a  matter  of  law  overcome  the 
prima  facie  case,  but  the  question  whether  the  chauffeur  acted 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  for  the  jury."  In  Ma.«sachusetts  it  is  held  that  a  restriction 
in  a  deed  executed  in  1899.  that  "no  stable  of  any  kind,  private  or 
otherwise.  \)v  erected  or  maintained  on  any  portions"  of 

the  land  conveyed  was  not  violated  by  the  building  of  a  parage  on 
the  land,  the  court  saying  that  while  '  it  is  true  that  in  tlie  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  editions  of  1895  and  1908,  a  stable  is  defined  as 
a  building  often  used  for  putting  up  vehicles,  and  that  in  the 
Standard  and  Century  Dictionaries  a  garage  is  defined  as  'a  stable 
for  motor  cars'  and  'a  hnildinc:.  as  a  stable,  for  the  storage  of 
automobiles  or  other  horseles.s  vehicles,'  we  nevertheless  think  that 
the  word  'stable,'  as  commonly  used  and  undei-stood  at  the  time 
of  the  imposition  of  those  restrictions.  *  *  *  carried  the  idea 
not  only  of  a  building  but  also  the  presence  of  domestic  animalu 
like  horses  or  cattle  as  its  occupants,  and  that  such  is  the  meaning 

•  McCann  v.  Davison,  45  N.  Y.  L.       *  State  v.  Davis,  70  S.  E.  844. 
J.  1682.  •Knell    Saatord,  116  P.  1040. 
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it  runs  wltli  the  goods?  Aua  v/hy  should  the  manufacturer  not  be  liable? 
The  answer  of  defendanfe  eonneel  to  this  qaestlon  le:  'Becaase  there  Is 

no  privity  of  contract  between  thr-  ndvertiser  and  the  purchaser  who  huys 
of  a  third  party.'  But  is  this  so?  Is  It  not  a  familiar  .doctrine  that  an 
oiler  of  a  reward  may  be  made  to  all  the  world  br  advertising,  and  that  he 
who  perforrt^'^  the  conditions  is  held  to  havp  arropted  and  completed  a  bind- 
ing contract?  In  the  famous  English  'Smoke-ball  case,'^  defendants,  who 
were  proprietors  of  a  medleal  preparation  called  *The  Carbolic  Smoke  Ball/ 
Issued  an  ndvertlsement  In  which  they  offered  to  pay  £100  to  any  person 
who  contracted  the  Influenza  after  having  used  one  of  the  smoke  halls  in 
a  spedfled  manner  and  for  a  specified  period.  FlalAtlft,  on  the  faith  of  the 
SiivnrM -rnirnt,  boncrhi:  orii^  nf  the  balls  and  used  It  In  the  manner  and  for 
the  period  specified,  but  nevertheless  contracted  the  influenza.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  nnanimonsly  held  that  these  fiRets  established  a  contract  by 
the  defendnnfs  to  pay  the  plaintiff  £100  In  the  event  which  had  happened. 
What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  promise  of  the  defendant 
in  that  case  and  the  promise  of  the  defendant  here?  When  the  Pope  Motor 
Car  ComnnTiy  said  in  their  catalogues  which  were  distributed  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  buy  their  automobiles.  'The 
new  type  X  Pope  Toledo  Is  a  blgh>grade  car,  capable  of  all  that  is  required 
of  large  touring  cars,  and  developing  24-horse-power/  were  they  not  In 
effect  saying,  'If  you,' — that  is,  one  of  the  public,  as  yet  not  ascertained — 
'win  buy  our  car,  we  will  warrant  it  to  ran  and  do  all  that  is  required 
of  large  touring  cars  and  to  develop  24-horse-power.'  And  when  plaintiff 
went  to  the  only  place  In  his  city  where  he  could  5uy  this  car  and  paid 
a  dealer  $S,000  for  It,  did  he  not  accept  the  offer  thus  made  and  complete 
a  contract  which  Is  binding  on  the  Pope  Company?  This  Is  exactly  the 
reasoning  of  Smith,  L.  J.,  in  the  'Smoke  Ball  case.'  In  a  note  to  Pember- 
ton  Dean,  88  Minn.  600.  In  60  Law  Reports  Annotated,  p.  311,  it  Is  said 
"The  above  case  Is  one  which  seems  to  have  no  exact  precedent.  The  effect 
of  a  manufacturer's  warranty  remaining  on  an  article  when  sold  by  a 
dealer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  brought  in  qnestloiL'  Why 
should  the  manufacturer  not  be  responsible  for  his  express  warranty  In 
whatever  manner  he  has  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  channels  of  open 
trade  with  the  design  that  it  shall  reach  the  purchaser?  It  is  a  familiar 
rule  that  It  Is  not  essential  to  a  warranty  that  the  representations  shall 
have  been  made  directly  to  the  buyer;  if  they  are  made  to  a  stranger  and 
by  him  communicated  to  the  buyer,  so  as  to  become  the  basis  of  a  purchase 
by  the  latter  from  the  party  originally  making  the  representations*  they 
are  regarded  as  having  been  made  directly  to  the  purchaser." 

Who  Is  "Head"  of  the  Family. — In  the  opinion  of  the  Oourt 
of  Appcak  of  Gcorpjia.  the  hiisbfinrl  cannot  be  oustod  by  hir=  wife 
from  the  position  of  hea^^  of  the  family  in  law  even  tboii^^h  he  has 
been  in  fact.  A  man  being  charged  with  beiu^  drunk  "in  the 
residence  of  Ed  Scott,"  Mrs.  Scott  appeared  and  testified  that  it 
was  her  house,  that  she  paid  the  rent  and  that  she  was  the  head 
of  the  family.  But  the  court  said  that  this  could  not  be,  adding: 

We  have  observed  many  Instances  in  which  actually  the  wife  was  the 
head  of  the  family,  but  legally  it  cannot  he  conceded  that  such  a  case 
exists.  We  have  no  doubt,  from  the  record  In  tWs  case,  that  Ed  Scott*s 
title  to  be  called  the  head  of  the  family  dci^ends  solely  for  Its  existence 
upon  the  law.  Perhaps  any  effort  on  his  part  to  exercise  any  of  the  pre* 
Togatfves  of  superior  anfhorlty  given  him  by  law  would  subject  htm  to 
prompt  and  humiliating  subjection  at  the  hrinds  of  hl.s  wife,  v,ho  swears 
that  she  is  the  bead  of  the  family.  These  may  he  the  facts  as  they  really 

■•Carim  T.  Carholto  Smolw  Ball  Co.»  Q.  B..  189S,  toM. 
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both  named  Meribaal  (II  Sam.  xxi,  7  et  seq.).  Instead  of  repeating  the 
same  name,  however,  It  seems  to  bave  been  the  cxistom  to  make  use  of  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  family  nRme:  thus  Ahitub  has  two  sons,  Ahijah  and 
Ahimelech.  Three  of  Saul's  family  have  the  element  ba-al  (changed  to 
*1wBtaeth**)  in  tlwlr  namea.  As  a  consequence  of  this  avoidanca  of  repetl- 
toon  a  single  name  was  as  a  rule  sufBclent  to  Idrntify  a  person,  and  It 
Is  only  In  the  later  stages  of  Hebrew  tradition  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  give  tlia  name  <tf  the  father  In  order  to  identify  the  son,  as  for  instance. 
In  the  case  of  Jaazanih-ben-Shapan  (Ezek.  vlii.  11).  As  the  Jews  spread 
throughout  the  land  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  they  drew  upon  other 
languages  tor  their  personal  names  while  still  retaining  Biblical  ones. 
These  new  names  so  adopted  became  popular  In  Italy,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Turkey.  As  a  consequence  certain  names  became  characteristic  of 
certain  districts*  some  of  the  older  names  were  revived,  and  the  most 
strikinFT  tendency  0(  the  post-Talmudic  period  is  the  general  choice  of 
local  names  by  the  Jews  for  their  civic  relations.  This  led  to  the 
adoption  of  two  names,  one  for  civic  purposes  and  the  other  for  the  use 
of  Hebrew  documents.  In  1787  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Austrian 
Empire  which  compelled  Jews  to  adopt  surnames,  though  their  choice 
of  given  names  was  restricted  mainly  to  the  Biblical  ones.  Commissions 
of  offlrers  were  appointed  to  register  all  the  Jewish  InhaMtnnts  under 
such  names.  If  a  Jew  refused  to  select  a  name  the  commisgion  was  em- 
powered to  toree  one  upon  him.  Tills  led  to  a  wholesale  creation  of 
artificial  surnRme?^,  of  which  Jewish  nomenolot\ire  bears  the  traces  to  the 
present  day.  Napoleon  also,  in  a  decree  of  July  20,  1808.  insisted  upon 
the  Jews  adopting  fixed  names.  While  various  governments  thus  forced 
the  Jews  to  adopt  surnames,  they  were  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  limit 
their  freedom  in  the  selection  of  given  names.  In  Bohemia  the  provisions 
Of  Uie  law  which  was  passed  in  1787  restricting  them  to  Biblical  names 
were  not  rescinded  until  August  11.  1836.  The  Prussian  government  in 
the  same  year  attempted  to  introduce  a  similar  restriction  in  that  state, 
which  led  to  Zung  producing  his  dassical  monograph,  "Die  Naraen  der 
Juden,"  in  which  he  showed  from  examples  taken  from  all  periods  that 
the  Jews  had  freely  adopted  the  current  and  popular  names  of  their 
neighbors  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Owing  mainly  to  this  **tOQr  de  force" 
the  exactment  wa^^  not  pressed.  Similar  rules  have  been  passed  by  the 
Russian  government  from  time  to  time,  but  without  producing  much 
effect,  though  even  at  the  present  day  a  Jewess  must  not  bear  such  a  name 
as  Clara.  Nicknames  seem  not  to  be  so  frequently  adopted  among  Jews. 
Instead  of  nicknames  modem  Jews  use  contractions  of  Hebrew  descrlp* 
tive  names  (Jewish  Bncy.,  vol.  19).** 

The  court  refers  at  length  to  Smith  v.  Casualty  Co.,"  a  case 
wbtdi  has  been  heretofore  discussed  in  the  Bevibw.^* 


T.Aw  RKioHAf — Another  Appellate  Court  Decision. — We 
havo  to  add  to  those  referred  to  in  a  recent  nuuiber,*'  another  de- 
cision of  an  appellate  court  in  a  criminal  case  which  treats  techni- 
calit;^  as  subordinate  to  right  and  justice.  The  appellant  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  in  ChicaG;o  and  bad  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  The  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Court  first  ex- 
amines in  fullness  the  testimony  and  points  out  the  overwhelming 
proof  of  guilt.  It  then  takes  up  the  errors  alleged.  The  principal' 
one  was  the  trial  judge's  improper  action  in  granting  the  prose- 

"197  N.  T.  420.       >«8ee  ante,  vol.  46.  p.  116.         "Ante,  p.  2«7. 
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eution's  request  to  call  three  witnesses  as  the  ootirt's  witnesses,  and 
in  then  letting  them  be  cross-examined  by  the  prosecution  vigor- 
ously and  irrelevantly,  the  cross-examination  tending  to  emphasise 
the  defendant's  conduct  in  performing  abortions  and  otherwise  to 

exhibit  his  moral  charnctor  in  a  damaging  light.  This  error,  the 
court  concedes,  was  '"^rave  and  substantial"  that  it  would  "not 
only  justify,  but  would  require  the  reversal  of  a  judgment  in  any 
case,  if  there  was  any  doubt  whatever  about  the  gmlt  of  the  ac- 
cused." But,  the  court  then  continues:  "The  question  thai  arises 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  this  court  to  reverse  the  judgment,  op  to 
nfTirrn  it  on  the  ground  that  the  .miilt  of  the  defendant  was  so 
conclusively  established  by  competent  proof  that  the  judgment 
should  be  affirmed  notwithstanding  the  errors  committed.  After 
much  deliberation,  we  have  concluded  that,  as  we  cannot  say  that 
upon  competent  evidence  there  might  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  defend* 
ant's  guilt,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  reversing  the  judgment 
on  account  of  the  errors  committed.  We  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  verdict  could  not  have  been  otlierwise  than 
'guiliy'  even  if  none  of  the  errors  referred  to  had  been  com- 

Dean  John  H.  Wigmore  in  commenting  on  this  decision,"  says: 

"It  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  modern  aspiratioiu  in  Its  treat- 
ment of  procedural  technicalities.'    Those  supreme  courts  which  hare 

not  yot  set'n  their  way  to  the  practical  application  of  the  highest  principles 
of  criminal  justice  may  well  take  notice  of  this  opinion,  and  learn  from  it. 
This  Is  all  that  the  most  radical  critics  have  asked  for  in  the  attitude  of 
OOr  supreme  judiciary.  The  emphatic  thing  Is  the  method  of  treating  the 
iMue.  The  way  not  to  do  It  is  to  let  the  whole  result  turn  on  the  oth 
serrsnce  or  non-observance  of  a  rule  of  procedure.  But  the  way  to  do  it 
rightly  Is  to  regard  the  rule  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  to  ask  -Rhether  that 
end  baa  been  attained  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  rule.  The  reproach  to  so 
many  American  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  past  years  has  been  that 
they  never  show  even  a  passing  consideration  of  the  main  issue,  viz., 
whether  the  trial  demonstrates  that  a  guilty  man  has  bepn  found.  The 
merit  of  the  present  decision  is  that  It  considers  primarily  this  issue. 
That  r  I)  urts  should  make  a  practice  of  this  attitude  would  be  the  Blfl^ 
fruitful  sign  for  our  criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the  future. 

"Moreover,  In  this  opinion,  the  principle  Is  so  stated  as  to  be  free  from 
the  shortcomings  of  most  of  the  recent  attempts  at  stating  it.  The 
opinion  asks  as  the  test  for  Its  judgment,  whether  'the  verdict  couI<i  have 
been  otherwise  than  guilty.  If  none  of  the  errors  had  been  committed.* 
1.  e.,  whether  on  this  t  i  Viinony  the  jury,  if  doing  its  du'y,  conlil  linvf 
found  a  different  verdict.  Many  courts  have  phrased  it.  'whether  the  jury 
might  have  found  a  different  verdict.'  This  leaves  It  open  to  mere  specu- 
lation; it  is  easy  to  suppose  what  they  <  vj'  /  1  r  i  done.  In  r:!:':!?  what 
they  could  have  done  consistently  with  their  duty,  the  jurors  are  kept 
within  the  revising  scrutiny  of  the  court,  and  If  the  testimony  Is  in  ttie 
court's  opinion  conclusive  the  verdict  stands  as  in  justice  It  should.  The 
Illinois  Sunreme  Court  in  taking  this  attitude  stands  as  a  model  for  the 
courts  of  tills  country  In  the  administration  of  the  ciiminal  law." 

**Peop1e  v.  Clemfinsoik,  260  m.  186;       "6  111.  L.  R.  267. 
95  N.  E.  167. 
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International  Congress  on  Aerial  Law. — An  International 
Congress  on  Aerial  Law  was  held  in  Paris  during  the  summer. 
France,  England,  Italy,  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  repre- 
sented, but  not  America,  either  North  or  South.  A  series  of 
ra-olutions  were  adopted  from  which  it  is  expected  to  develop 
in  the  future  an  aeri  il  code.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  motion  to 
forbid  the  use  of  explosives  by  air  .ships  in  time  of  war,  which 
was  made  by  a  delegate  from  England,  was  rejected  after  speeches 
against  the  proposition  by  the  French  and  German  delegates.  The 
followmg  are  tne  resolutions  adopted: 

Chapter  L—Oeneral  PHneipU*  &f  Aerial  yavigatitm  (Circuftrtfim). 

Art  1.  Aerial  navlgatloti  It  free  aaya  for  the  rights  of  the  states  stib- 

Jacent  {sous-jacents)  to  take  measures  to  ensure  their  proper  seCttrltlT  and 
that  of  the  person  and  the  goods  of  tbe  Inhabitaata  thereof. 

Ohavter  Ir^cncenOng  the  Nationat§y  cnitf  the  BegUtratUm  0/  Aeroi^bmet. 

Art.  2. — Every  airship  must  have  a  nationality,  and  one  only. 

Art  3.  The  nationality  of  the  airship  is  that  of  Its  owner.  If  the  air- 
ship Is  owned  b7  a  company,  the  nationality  shall  be  determined  by  the 
place  of  thf  headquarters  of  such  company.  In  caae  of  dltferent  nationali- 
ties of  different  co-owners  of  the  airship,  the  nationality  shall  be  that  of 
those  who  own  two-fhlrds  of  the  ▼aine  of  the  airahlp. 

Art  4.   Every  airship  must  carry  a  distinctive  mark  of  Its  nationality. 

Art  5.  Every  airship  must  carry  on  board  a  descriptive  document  con- 
taining particulars  necessary  to  distinguish  It  (propres  a  tndifHdwtU9»). 

Art  r;  Every  proprietor  of  an  airship  before  being  allowed  to  make  an 
ascent  or  circulate  imettre  in  circulation)  beyond  private  aerodromes 
must  have  obtained  from  (he  public  authority  the  inscription  of  this  air- 
ship In  the  register  of  matrlm'ntlon  Irept  bv  the  nuthority  compptent 
(for  that  purpose).  Each  State  shall  regulate  the  r^istratlon  of  airships 
within  the  limits  of  Its  own  territory. 

Art  7.  Every  airship  must  carry  a  distihetlye  mark  Indicating  the  plaes 
of  its  registration. 

Art  8.  The  registers  shall  be  published. 

Chapter  3. — Concernirig  Landing. 

Art  9.   Airships  can  land  on  property  not  inclosed. 

Art.  10,  It  is  forbidden  them,  except  In  the  case  of  force  majeure,  to 
land:  (a)  Upon  fortified  -^'orks  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  works 
in  the  radius  determined  by  the  military  authority;  (b)  in  the  interior  of 
agglomeratltms  (a  group  of  small  towns  or  Tillages  forming  one  munici- 
pality), exception  being  made  In  regard  to  places  designated  by  the  public 
authority. 

Art.  11.  Every  landing  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  repair  any 

damage  effected.  However,  should  there  he  blame  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tim, the  author  of  the  damage  shall  be,  in  proportion  to  this  blame,  dis- 
charged In  all  or  In  part  the  reparation  which  would  otherwise  be  Incum- 
bent upon  hlUL 

Chapter  ^■'-Concerning  Jettiaon. 

Art.  12.  Le  jet  consists  in  every  voluntary  casting  overboard  of  objects, 
bodies,  or  materials  of  whatever  kind. 

Art  13.  Save  in  the  case  of  Imminent  peril,  the  casting  overboard  of  all 
things  calculated  to  injure  either  persons  or  properly  is  forbidden. 

Art  14.  In  every  case  the  damage  done  Is  (prima  facia)  a  matter  for 
reparation. 
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Chapter  5. — Concerning  Wrecks. 

Art.  15.  Auyone  finding  tbe  whole  or  a  part  of  an  airship  disabled 
or  abandoned  should  notify  the  fact  to  the  competent  authority. 

Art.  16.  The  competent  authority  diih-  notified  shall  nt  once  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  asaure  the  conservation  of  the  wreck  and  the  discovery 
of  the  owner. 

Art  17.  The  owner  of  the  wreck  must  claim  It  from  the  authority  who 
has  taken  charge  thereof  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  demand,  paying 
tlM  coflts  incurred  la  guarding  it.  Moreover,  he  must  pay  the  Under  a 
premium  for  the  discovery  calculated  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  Uie 
Talue  of  the  wreck  at  the  date  of  its  being  handed  over. 


The  Rioht  to  Fly  in  Great  Britain. — The  aviation 
which  was  recently  passed  into  law  within  a  fortnight  of  its  intro- 
duction. i«,  we  believe,  the  fir.-t  attempt  by  the  legislature  of  any 
of  the  great  states  to  control  the  right  of  flying.   It  was  enacted 
primamy  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  processions  in  ooq> 
nection  with  the  coronation  from  the  danger  of  reckless  aviatois 
who  might  have  caused  a  disaster  parallel  to  that  which  took  place 
in  Paris  a  month  ago.   But  its  scope  gives  the  home  seeretarr  the 
Inrc^pct  jK".s^ible  powers  of  interdicting  flying  over  any  area,  where- 
ever  and  whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  exercise  them.  He  has  already 
shown  by  the  orders  issued  since  the  coronation  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  let  his  powers  become  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  state's 
control  over  the  new  mean?;  of  locomotion  is  to  be  a  real  thing. 
Thosp  interested  in  flyiiic;  may,  perhaps,  consider  it  fortunate  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  prul libit  the  Qight  over  England  which  has 
been  made  this  week  by  a  number  of  foreign  aeronaute.  Cer- 
tainly the  attitude  taken  up  towards  the  new  invention  in  Eng- 
land is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  obtains  in  most  con- 
tim  iital  countries.   Here  we  are  nnxious  primarily  for  the  safety 
of  the  public;  there  they  are  anxious  above  all  to  encourage  the 
during  aviator.    Here  we  lay  stress  on  state  sovereignty  and  pri- 
vate property ;  there  they  are  working  to  secure  a  free  domain  for 
the  individual  flyer.  The  contrast  was  markedly  emphai>ized  at 
the  recent  conference  of  the  Internntionnl  Legal  Committee  of 
Aviation,  which  was  held  at  Pari.';.    The  ]-n<>iis}i  delegates  stood 
out  for  the  state  sovereignty  of  the  air  which  enables  it  to  con- 
trol flying  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
conference  approved  of  a  principle  that  circulation  in  the  air  is 
free,  saving  the  ri^t  of  the  subjacent  states  to  take  certain  meas- 
ures to  ensure  their  Fecurity  nn<l  tliat  of  their  .«ubject.«.    The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  attitude--  may  seem  one  of  formulas,  but 
it  amounts  to  a  dillerince  of  substance.    For  our  part,  we  think 
that  the  Encilish  principle  is  the  better  founded,  because  the  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  of  the  state  involves  aerial  sovereignty  once 
the  command  of  the  air  has  been  established,  and  till  that  period 
arrives  the  safety  of  the  public  require?  a  j>rudent  control  over 
experiiMciitv    At  tlie  same  time,  however,  there  is  a  danger  of 
restrainiiig  scientific  instruction  by  too  much  regulation  and  we 
hope  that  the  promised  government  measure,  which  is  to  deal 
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with  the  subject  broadly,  will  not  give  excessive  powers  of  arbitrary 
eoDtrol  to  any  minister  or  government  department.'* 


Thackeray  and  the  IiAV. — ^During  the  heat  of  the  past  sum- 
mer the  Olio  hundredth  nnnivcr^nr}^  of  the  birth  of  Thackeray  was 
celebrat<^d  by  the  English  Bar  by  a  garden  party  and  a  banquet 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  the  gi*eat  novelist  was  once  a 
member.  But,  says  the  English  Law  Jmtmal,  the  law  itself  never 
had  any  attraction  for  him.  He  entered  the  chambers  of  Mr. 
Taorell  at  No.  1  Hare  Court  in  1831  to  "read  hard  for  the  Bar," 
ana  promptly  discovered  that  he  had  no  liking  for  the  kind  of 
trainnig  that  was  obtainable  under  a  special  pleader.  -"This  law- 
yer*8  preparatory  education,"  he  wrote^  "is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  cola-blooded,  prejndioed  pieces  of  invention  that  ever  a  man 
was  slave  to.  A  fellow  should  properly  do  and  think  of  nothine 
else  than  Law.  The  ?un  won't  ?hine  into  Taprell's  chambers,  and 
the  high  stools  don't  blo.'^soiii  and  brin^^  forth  buds."  No  writer, 
not  even  Lamb  or  Dickens,  however,  had  a  finer  veneration  for  the 
Inns,  or  has  given  a  more  delifiditfpl  description  of  life  in  the 
Temple  than  this  one,  which  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Thack- 
eray. 

Those  venerable  Inns  which  have  the  T>nmb  ?,th1  Flag  and  the  Winged 
Horse  for  their  ensigns  liave  attractions  for  persons  who  Inhabit  thou 
and  a  share  of  rough  comforts  and  freedom  which  men  always  remembMr 
with  pleasure.  I  don't  l:now  whether  the  student  of  law  peimits  himself 
the  refreshment  of  enthusiasm  or  indulges  in  poetical  reminiscences  as  he 
passes  hy  historical  chambers  and  says,  "Tondor  findon  lived;  npon  this- 
sltp  Coke  mused  upon  I.yttclton;  here  Chltty  tolled;  here  Barnewall  and 
Aldersoa  Joined  in  their  famous  labors;  here  Byles  composed  his  great 
work  upon  bills  and  Smith  ceanplled  bis  immortal  leading  eases;  here  Gns- 
tavus  still  tolls,  with  Solomon  to  aid  him*;  but  the  man  of  letters  can't 
but  love  the  place  which  has  been  inhabiteid  by  so  many  of  his  brethren 
or  peopled  hy  their  creations  as  real  to  ns  at  this  day  as  the  authors  whose 
children  they  were — and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  walking  in  the  Temple 
garden  and  discoursing  with  Mr.  Spectator  about  the  beauties  in  hoops 
and  patches  who  are  sauntering  over  the  grass.  Is  just  as  lively  a  ilgnre 
to  me  as  old  Samuel  JoTMiG^nn  rolling  through  the  fog  with  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman at  his  heels  on  tiieir  way  to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  chambers  in  Brick 
Court;  or  Harry  Fielding,  with  inked  ruffles  and  a  wet  towel  round  bis 
head,  dashing  off  articles  at  midnight  for  the  Covsnt  Garden  Jottmal, 
while  the  printer's  boy  is  asleep  in  the  passage. 


Chinese  Restaurants  and  the  Police  1'uwek. — The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  decides  that  a  statute  makinc  it 
a  crime  for  women  under  the  age  of  21  years  to  enter  a  hotel  or 

rci^taurant  conducted  by  Chinese,  or  for  the  proprietor  of  any  such 
hotel  or  riestaiirnnt  to  admit  thereto  womm  n  under,  the  ac^e  of  21, 
without  refernuc  to  the  way  in  which  the  hotel  or  restaurant  is 
carried  on,  subjects  Chinese  to  an  oppressive  burden,  depriving 

'*The  Law  Journal  (England),  July  8,  1911. 
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tlu'Tii  of  liberty  to  ciirry  on  bufiness,  and  denying  them  the  equal 
protection  of  the  hiws,  and  is  uneongtitntional.^*   Said  the  Court: 

"By  tbe  strict  terms  of  the  proposed  law  it  would  be  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  Chinese  proprietor  of  a  hote!  or  restaurant  to  permit  his  wife.  If  she 
was  under  the  age  of  ?1  year::,  o:-  liis  grown-up  daughter  of  less  than  that 
age,  to  enter  his  hotel  or  restaurant,  or  to  be  served  with  food  or  drink 
fhereln.  This  Is  a  very  gnreat  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subjects 
of  a  for'  iL  i]  ruler,  lawfully  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state. 
It  is  a  harmful  discrimination  against  persons,  although  of  the  proscrilied 
clan  founded  wholly  upon  their  race  and  nationality,  and  it  plainly  falls 
within  the  constitutional  prohibition  quoted  above.     »    »    *  Qu]y 
anastion  that  can  be  regarded  as  doubtful  by  anybody  is  that  which  ari^ 
on  the  supposition  that  the  leglalatvre  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  pub- 
lic order,  decency  and  morality  require  that  girls  and  young  >vf)men  be 
excluded  from  Chinese  restaurants  and  hotels.'  This  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  police  power.  There  Is  no  donht  of  the  rf^t  and  dntr 
of  the  Tegislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  promotion  of  public  order,  decency 
and  morality.   But  when  such  legislation  interferes  with  tbe  exercise  of 
personal  rights.  It  mntt  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  real  evils,  fa  tb» 
Interest  of  momllty    This  proposed  legislation  does  not  a?^3ume  to  forbid 
anything  that  l&  necessarily  evil  in  itself,  or  to  deal  directly  with  any 
oflfease  against  order,  decency  or  morality.  There  are  good  hotels  and 
bad  hotels,  good  rp;-taurants  and  bad  rpsttiurnnt?^,  l:ppt  tiy  men  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  there  are  others  of  both  kinds  kept  by  men  of  other 
races.  This  legislation  does  not  refer  to  the  character  or  coodltlmi  tof 
the  hotel  or  restaurant  that  a  young  woman  may  not  enter,  but  refers 
only  to  the  nationality  of  the  person  who  conducts  it  The  enactment 
of  such  legislation  Is  not  a  proper  exercise  of  the  pdlce  power.  It  has 
no  direct  relation  to  the  evil  to  be  remedied.   It  forbids  the  entry  of  a 
young  woman  into  the  hotel  or  restaurant  of  a  Chinese  proprietor,  even 
If  It  Is  a  model  of  orderly  and  moral  management,  and  It  permits  the 
entry  of  young  women  Into  a  hotel  or  restaurant  kept  by  an  American, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  maintained  in  part  for  the  promotion  of  immoral 
or  criminal  practices.  The  classlflcation  of  hotels  and  restauranta  into 
those  that  are  open  to  young  women  and  those  that  are  closed  to  young 
wom«in  l&  not  founded  upon  a  difference  that  has  any  just  or  proper  re- 
lation to  the  professed  purpose  of  the  classlflcation.  The  only  classifica- 
tion Is  into  hotels  and  restaurants  kept  by  Chinese  and  those  kept  by 
persons  of  any  other  nationality.   •  •   •   The  fact  that  a  man  is  white, 
or  black,  or  yellow  is  not  a  Just  and  constitutional  ground  for  making 
certain  conduct  a  crime  in  him,  when  it  is  treated  as  permissible  and  in- 
nocent in  a  person  of  a  different  color." 


ArPOlNTMENT  OF  EXPI-RTS  By  TiiE  CJOURT  DECLARED  UnCON- 

BTiTUTiONAL. — The  proposal  to  get  rid  of  the  present  unaatisfao- 
tory  testimony  of  experts  by  having disintercfited  persons  appointed 
by  the  Court  to  invest to  the  issues  and  testify  at  the  trial  has 
received  a  check  in  Michigan,  for  the  Supremo  Court  of  that  state 
lias  decided  that  a  statute  in  which  this  was  attempted  is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Court  says  that  at  common  law  the  parties  to  a 
criminal  action  are  the  people  on  one  side  and  the  accused  on 
the  other,  and  the  prosecuting  officer  has  the  duty  of  determining 
what  ■\vitnrF'''05?  fIihII  be  ?wrim  to  e<?tabli«b  the  ca?c  he  presents, 
and  the  conduct  of  tho  trial  for  the  people  is  an  executive  act 

"  Re  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  94  N.  B.  558. 
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adniiiiigtrativc  in  it«  nature,  and  a  stetute  anthorizing  in  trials 
for  homicide  the  Court  to  appoint  experts  to  testify  at  the  trial 
impoaes  on  the  judicial  department  acts  executive  and  adminis- 
trative in  character.  And  the  Court  further  says  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  statuate  that  tho  fact  that  such  witnesses  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Court  shall  be  made  known  to  the  jnry  changes 
the  character  of  criminal  j)r()oednre  nnd  endangers  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  by  giving  undue  weight  to  the  testimony  of  the 
experts  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  the  statute  k  mvalid.'^ 


Rbcords  of  Ptmuc  Officers  Abe  Public  Pbofsbty. — ^It 
seems  that  whenever  a  written  record  of  the  transaction  of  a  public 

officer  in  his  office  i?  a  convenient  and  an  appropriate  mode  of 
discharging  the  dutie?  of  hi?  office,  it  is  not  only  his  right  but  his 
duty  to  keep  that  memorial,  whether  expressly  required  so  to  do 
or  not,  and  when  kept  it  becomes  a  public  document — a  public 
record  belonging  to  the  office  and  not  to  the  officer — it  is  the 
property  of  the  state  and  not  of  the  person.  This  principle  was 
applied  in  a  recent  ca^'e  in  Indiana,  where  it  was  held  that  where 
a  city  treasurer  prepared  a  card  index  ?y?tem  rcferrine:  to  asse^ss- 
mentii  for  public  improvements  at  his  own  expense,  sucii  indexes 
not  being  required  by  law,  an  injunction  ^^nst  the  removal  of 
the  indexes  at  the  expiration  of  his  tenp  is  not  a  ''taking''  of 
services  or  property  without  just  compensation,  which  the  Consti- 
tution forbids.'^ 


Diligence  Kequired  of  a  Bailee — Notice  of  Claim  By 
Thibd  Pbbsok* — ^In  a  recent  English  ease**  a  married  woman,  the 
plaintiff,  had  deposited  with  the  defendant,  who  was  a  warehouse- 
man, a  quantity  of  furniture,  and,  on  making  the  deposit,  she  left 
with  him  the  siddress  at  which  she  wa?  to  be  found.  Some  time 
later  the  plaintiff's  husband,  from  whom  she  was  separated,  came 
to  the  defendant's  premises  and  demanded  the  goods.  The  defend- 
ant  declined  to  part  with  the  goods  without  the  plaintiff's  author- 
ity, and  gave  him  the  addre->  at  which  she  wa«  living.  Suhse- 
qnently  the  plaintiff's  husband  stated  that  he  had  been  to  the 
ad(]re^i^<  given,  and  that  his  wife  was  not  known  tliere.  He  again 
demanded  the  goods,  but  was  told  lliat  they  would  not  be  given  up 
except  under  a  magistrate's  order.  It  appears  that  under  an 
English  statute  a  magistrate  has  authority  on  a  complaint  that 
property  is  wrongfully  withheld  to  order  its  delivery  after  a  hear- 
h\is  to  tlie  person  who  proves  his  right  of  possession.  The  plain- 
titf  s  husband  thereupon  applied  to  a  magistrate  for  an  order  for 

»  Pcopte     Dlckersoo,  129  N.  W.       "  RdUioii  r.  Flshbsfik*  98  N.  B. 

199.  666. 

"  Ranson  v.  Piatt.  104  L.  T.  881. 
VOL.  XLV.  58 
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the  delivery  up  of  the  floods,  and  a  summons  wa.^  i^^^ued  against 
the  defendant.  At  the  time  when  the  summons  was  issued  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  defendant  was  in  court  and  informed  the  magis- 
trate that  the  reason  why  the  goods  were  not  delivered  up  was 
because  thoy  were  wai'ehoused  in  the  plaintiff's  name,  and  they 
could  not  give  them  up  without  her  authority.    No  notice  was 

fiven  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  that  the  goods  were  claimed 
y  her  husband.  Wfaai  the  summons  was  hwd,  the  plaintiff's 
husliiUHl  swore  that  his  wife  was  not  known  at  the  address  to  which 
he  had  gone  and  the  goods  were  his,  and  the  magistrate  made  an 
order  for  delivery  on  pnyinent  of  the  defendant'.^  charges.  A  rep- 
re.«entafive  from  the  defendant's  liiiu  wa^  present  in  the  police- 
court  at  the  hearing  of  the  summons,  but  was  asked  no  questions 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  volunteered  no  information  con- 
cerning the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  now  brought  an  action  against 
the  warehouseman  for  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  rules  tbnt  she  is  entitled  to  recover,  as  the  defendant  had 
failed  in  his  duly  m  hnilcc  in  not  properly  defending  the  plain- 
tiff's right.s  iii  the  hearing  before  the  magistrate.  V^aughan 
Williams,  L.  J.,  said: 

"Tbe  action  Is  not  realty  In  form  an  action  for  negligence,  but  an  action 
either  for  detinue  or  for  conversion.  Under  these  circumstances  one  wishes 
to  know  what  is  the  duty  of  the  bailee  to  the  bailor.  While  the  goods 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  bailee  under  a  deposit  made  by  the  bailor 
and  accepted  as  a  bailment  by  the  warehouseman  the  husband  comes  along, 
and  his  way  of  making  the  claim  should  have  suggested  to  the  bailee  that 
the  demand  was  not  one  be  ought  to  have  complied  with.  Prima  facie 
his  duty  WBB  to  see  whether  the  nature  of  the  claim  was  such  that  he 
ought  to  communicate  with  thr  hntlor.  The  claim  put  forward  was  for 
delivery  up  of  the  goods;  prinm  jacic  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bailee  to 
protect  the  title  of  his  bailor.  Under  these  circumstanew  I  can  only  say 
that  the  bailee  in  this  casp  did  not  take  such  step?  to  communicate  to  the 
bailor  the  fact  that  a  claiui  had  been  made  against  her  goods,  as  a  reason- 
able man  ought  to  have  taken."  " 

And  Farwell,  L.  J.,  added: 

"The  bailee  knew  the  addi  tss  of  the  plaintiff,  and  v.  rote  to  her  the  ncTt 
day  after  the  order  was  made,  yet  he  took  no  steps  before  the  summons  was 
Issaed  to  give  notice  of  the  summons  to  the  bailor,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
protect  her  hj-  taking  care  that  the  magistrate  should  not  make  an  order 
affecting  her  interests  in  her  absence.  In  my  opinion  the  bailee  owed  a 
dnty  to  his  bailor  to  protect  her  Interests,  and  I  do  not  think  that  ho 
dls-fharged  that  duty  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  to  the 
matter.  If  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  had  been  properly  called  to  the 
matter,  ho  could  not  have  made  the  order  which  in  fact  he  did  make.*' 


Electrolysis  of  W.vtkr  Mains — T.iAniLiTY  of  Electric  C.\r 
Company. — A  innttt  r  nf  crront  interest  to  electrical  engineers  and 
electrical  corporations  is  considered  in  a  case  before  the  Federal 

**  Psoria  Wator  Works  Oo.  y.Peorla  R.  Co.,  ISl  FM.  990. 
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Court  in  Illinois.-^  The  action  was  by  a  water  company  against 
nn  electric  street  rnIlro;id  company  to  cnj(-in  the  latter  from  in- 
jurinc:  it?  mains  and  service  pipes  by  electrolysis.  The  evidence 
showed  tliat,  while  the  escape  of  electricity  from  the  rails  to  the 
water  pipes  and  consequent  injury  to  the  latter  by  electrolysis 
could  not  be  entirelv  prevented  in  the  system  used  by  the  railroad 
company,  it  could  W  so  lessened  by  means  suggested  and  used 
elsewhere  as  to  practically  prevent  serious  injurj'.  The  Court 
decides  that  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  defendant  to  prevent  such 
injury  by  all  reasonable  and  practical  means;  tiiat  it  would  be 
enjoined  from  continuing  such  injury^  but  would  be  free  to  adopt 
.within  a  reasonable  time  such  means  to  that  end  as  it  should  think 
proper,  a  court  of  equity  having  no  power  to  prescribe  by  injunc- 
tf'ir.  the  n^e  of  any  particular  'system,  even  though  the  system  in  use 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  pipes  of  a  water  company. 


Wasps  and  WoKTv^rEN. — Wasps,  said  an  English  County  Court 
Judge,  in  a  recent  ca.se-*  have  for  more  than  two  thousand  years 
been  conspicuous  in  satires  upon  judges  and  advocates,  as  in  "The 
Wasps"  of  Aristophanes,  and  "Les  Plaideurs"  of  Racine.  But 
this  was  the  first  instaiK  es  of  a  wasp  figuring  as  the  ph3rsical  cause 
of  nctunl  litigation.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  one  Amys  was 
a  farm  laborer  who  went  one  day  with  his  master's  machine  to 
his  master's  field  to  help  to  thrash  his  master's  wheat.  Wlien  the 
work  was  in  progress  some  of  the  laborer's  saw  was]^s  upon  the 
drum  and  at  the  back  of  the  machine  "right  close  against  Amys/' 
who  was  engaged  driving  the  engine.  No  wasp  was  seen  elsewhere 
tliat  day  or  thereafter.  Xr'-f  dav  Amys  had  a  swollen  leti;  and 
erirnplaincd  of  pain,  and  a  fortnight  later  died  from,  the  physician 
te.-;tified,  the  effects  of  a  wasp  sting.  ITis  widow  now  asked  com- 
pensation from  the  master  under  the  English  statute,  and  the 
question  was  whether  the  accident  was  one  arising  out  of  the 
course  of  his  employment  The  judge  held  that  it  was,  saying : 

**H«wtn9  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  emplosnoeot  and  to  all  the  clrcum- 

stances,  T  th!nk  the  fair  inference  Js  that  the  v-p-^pp  seen  so  late  as  Octo- 
ber 18  were  female  wasim  which  had  gone  into  winter  quarters  near  the 
wheat  Btaek;  that  they  were  aroueed  and  exaaperatad  hy  tiie  motion,  noise, 
and  heat  of  the  thrashing  machine ;  and  that  In  their  wrath  they  stung 
Amys,  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  their  well-known  character.  What 
farther  Inference  of  fact  should  be  drawn?  If  when  the  wheat  was  nearly 
all  thrashed  :\  rat,  touched  by  a  pltchforlt,  had  jumped  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stack  and  bitten  Amys.  would  'the  man  in  the  street'  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  accident  arose  out  of  the  employment?  T  think  not,  and 
I  can  see  no  difference  In  principle  between  th:Lt  (  a' o  ;i:ic!  t'lls  The  work, 
brought  Amys  to  the  wasps,  and  It  also  brought  the  wasps  to  Amys.  liie 
employment  was  the  source — the  fons  et  origo — of  the  sting  and  the 
poison." 

**  Amys  V.  Barton,  Eng.  L.  J.,  July  15,  1911. 
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The  defendant's  counsel  argued  that  the  facts  resembled  those 
in  Crashe  v.  Wigam,^'  where  compensation  was  refused  for  an 

injur}'  cfiuscd  Ly  a  cockchafer  and  he  distinguished  Rowlands  v. 
Wright,**'  where  compensation  was  given  for  the  bite  of  a  stable 
cat.   Bnt  the  judge  replied: 

"Many  minds  have  been  exercised  for  years  in  building  up  a  sapo^ 
Bttttcttire  of  Judicial  law  upoi)  those  ten  trite  words  which  are 
in  the  act.   Mr.  Bagge  cited  a  number  of  Indlelal  dadilons  favorabla  to 

the  widow;  Mr.  Dodson  cited  an  equal  number  adverse  to  hpr  The 
truth  Is,  the  Judgments  read  are  conflicting.  Happily,  non  nostrum  est 
tantas  componere  lites.  The  Lord  Chanceller  has,  since  this  case  wm 
argued,  made  a  new  departure  for  us.  in  Kitchonham  v.  Johannesburg, 
after  referring  to  the  ten  words  already  iiuotetl.  Lord  Loreburn  said  that 
they  were  of  inexhaustible  variety  of  application  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  emplojrment  and  the  character  of  the  facts  proved;  that  the  facts 
In  each  case  were  infinitely  dlCfeieut;  and  that  If  judges  were  on  each 
argument  to  discuss  and  differentiate  them  one  from  another.  Judgments 
would  be  interminable  and  would  lead  rather  to  confaslon  than  to  en* 
llghtenment," 


Pure  Food  Laws — Legislative  Intebfebence  with  Seller's 
Habff  to  Make  His  Goods  ATTHACfTivB. — Tn  State  v.  EaW,"  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  tliis  state,  in  deciding  that  the  .^tatut«  of 
1909,  which  requires  all  vinegar  sold  to  be  without  artificial  color- 
ins  or  flavoring,  nnd  prohibits  the  ""Ar^  of  any  vincirar  labeled  as 
cider  vinegar  or  apple  viiieur^r  which  is  not  the  product  of  purr- 
apple  juice,  and  provides  that  no  vinegar  shall  be  branded  '  iruit 
vinegar^'  unless  it  be  made  wholly  from  fruit,  prohibits  the  false 
coloring  or  flavoring  of  vinof^ar  as  well  as  its  false  branding,  so 
that  one  selling  vine^ifir  nrtificially  colored  with  caramel  was  pun- 
ishahlo  under  the  statr.te.  consider.-^  tlie  constitutionality  of  so 
broad  an  interference  with  a  nuumfacturer's  and  a  .seller's  ancient 
privile?:es.  Tt  d«*cides  in  favor  of  the  statute,  saying  that  the  dis- 
cretiou  of  the  T>eni?lature  in  exercising  the  police  power  extends 
to  the  line  of  one's  natund  ri^ts  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  line  is  not  ahvavs  ea.silv  seen,  but  it  is  not  cro«:<5ed  by  thi?  stat- 
ute,  ihou.sh  the  Court  does  not  approve  all  of  the  rea.'^onins  in  the 
Addingtou  and  Powell  cases,'"  which  uphold  the  power  not  only 
to  regulate  but  to  whollv  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  an 
article  of  food  considereii  to  be  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

"Many  wholesome,  palatable  and  popular  articles  of  food  were  distaste' 
ful — pprhaps  obnoxious — when  first  offered  to  the  public.  Taste  is  often 
a  matter  of  cultivation.  Prejudice  from  association  of  Ideas  frequently  Is 
dispelled  bj  repeated  teste  of  the  things  once  considered  repulsive.  So 
that  If  It  he  allowed  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  wholly 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  articles  of  food 
agalitft  which  there  Is  a  prejudtoe,  or  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  palate,  and 
on  those  gronnds,  the  startUnc  result  Is  that  all  things  new  In  tho  line 


»  25  Times  1..  R.  632. 
«  24  Times  L.  R.  852. 

«  m  a  w.  402  (Mo,). 


»»12  Mo.  App.  214;  77  Mo.  110; 
Powell  V.  Com..  114  Ft.  St  265;  127 
U.  S.  678. 
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of  edibles  may  be  forbidden;  wblch  Is  but  saying  that  the  majority,  acting 
tbrottgfa  the  l«gtelatur«,  may  prescribe,  In  part,  the  diet  of  the  minority. 
Our  decision  ran  be  placed  on  the  ground  of  preventing  the  perpetration  of 
a  fraud,  which  we  thinic  Is  a  safer  and  sounder  reason  than  is  found  In  parts 
of  theoe  d«etotcm8,  especially  as  reported  In  12  Mo.  App.  The  legislative 
declaration  that  vinegar  kept  for  sale  should  not  be  artificially  colored 
is  not  a  prohibition  of  its  manufacture  or  sale.  It  is  a  mere  regulation 
saying  that  It  shall  not  be  manufactured  and  sold  with  a  false  color;  and 
a  false  color  Is  a  deception,  in  which  there  cannot  exist  a  vested  rlyhi 

"The  strongest  suggestion  which  occurs  to  us  against  the  validity  of  the 
statute  relates  to  the  right  of  the  tradesman^  constantly  exercised  since 
trade  began,  to  make  his  wares  attractive  by  appealing  to  the  taste  of  con- 
sumers. The  artisan  makes  articles  of  brass  and  so  fashions  It  that  it 
looks  like  gold.  He  coats  base  metal  with  gold  and  with  aUver  so  that  It 
seems  to  be  the  latter  metals.  He  makes  glass  to  appear  like  precious 
stones.  The  manufacturer  colors  bis  cloths,  his  silks,  his  ribbons  and 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  so  that  they  become  attractive  to  the 
eye  and  suitable  to  different  tastes.  Does  the  food  manufacturer  do 
any  more  when  he  recognizes  that  food  made  attractive  to  the  eye  finds 
easier  sale?  He  pots  pictures  on  a  variety  of  goods  and  he  displays  liquids 
in  colors,  not  to  derelvp  bTit  to  attract  The  warning  Is  given  In  Prov- 
erbs not  to  look  'upon  the  wine  when  It  is  red,'  doubtless,  in  part,  for 
the  reason  that  in  such  color  it  was  more  tempting.  Now  ft  might  be  said 
that  defendant  transfused  a  pleasing  harmless  color  Into  his  uninteresting 
white  vinegar,  with  the  legitimate  and  commendable  purpose  of  making 
it  attractive  to  customers  by  appealing  to  their  fancy,  and  that  he  did 
not  intend  or  entertain  the  mean  purpose  to  defraud.  But  these  suggestions 
only  bring  us  around  to  the  question  stated  at  the  outset,  viz.,  the  author- 
ity and  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  under  its  police  power,  exercised 
within  reasonable  bounds,  to  decide  when  an  article  which  likely  may  he 
a  fraud,  or  which  may  be  calculated  to  work  deception*  will,  in  fact,  hurt 
and  deceive  the  paUie." 


Hats  In  Thbatbbs  and  Constitutional  Law. — Few  if  any 
new  statutes  are  enforced  in  this  country  without  a  challenge  as 

to  thoir  con?titntionality  and  an  appeal  to  the  coitrt.<?  for  a  don^ion 
oil  (hiij  point.  In  Atlanta.  Georpin,  tlie  propriolor  of  a  theatre 
iiad  been  convicted  and  fined  under  a  law  of  the  city  which  makes 
it  "the  duty  of  the  proprietor,  les.«ee,  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
every  opera  house,  or  theatre,  or  moving  picture  show,  or  vaude- 
ville performance,  or  siniilar  exhibition  in  the  City  of  Atlanta  to 
require  ladies  who  ntteiid  iie.'formances  in  ?ueh  theatre  or  opera 
house  to  remove  their  hats  before  the  performance  begins  and  to 
keep  them  off  during  the  performance."  It  was  objected,  in  the 
fiist  place,  that  such  a  statute  was  not  within  the  police  po\yer  of 
the  state  or  of  the  city.  But  the  Court  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
savin rr  that  it  i9.  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  thnt  the  style  of 
miKiern  iiat-  wnrn  hv  Indies,  if  permitted  to  be  worn  by  tliem  while 
the  periormauee  ii^  in  progress,  will  prevent  those  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  sit  in  the  rear  of  ladies  from  seeing  the  stage  or 
from  enjoying  the  spectacular  entertainment  there  presented 
which  i«  a  mo-i  imporhmt  part  of  the  perfnrmnncc.  "Nothing 
more  greatly  mars  the  plea.sure  of  an  entertainment,  or  disturbs 
the  comfort  of  those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  located 
behind  these  obstructions,  or  more  irritably  disturbs  or  interferes 
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with  the  comfort  nf  the  aiidieiico  attending  the  theatres  or  nioviug 
picture  shows,  than  theee  large  hats  worn  by  ladies,  which  in  many 
cases  completely  obstruct  the  view  of  the  performance.  The  spec- 
tacular is  the  principal  part  of  the  moving  picture  shows.  The 
evil  aimed  at  by  this  ordinance,  the  miseliiof  it  was  intended  to 
prevent,  and  the  nni.«nnoe  it  was  pfl««cd  to  abate,  all  clearly  show 
that  the  ordinance  in  question  is  within  the  police  power  of  the 
city  and  is  authorized  by  the  general  welfare  clause  ot  it^  charter." 
The  second  objection^  that  it  was  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
the  rights  of  a  person  to  conduct  his  business  in  his  own  way  fared 
no  better  Tt  was  not  such  an  interference,  said  the  Court,  but 
simply  a  requirement  that  he  shall  operate  it  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  disturb  the  public  tranquility,  peace,  and  comfort  of  those 


operate  such  establishment?,  have  themselves  the  right  to  make 
any  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  orderly  conduct  of 
such  places,  and,  where  they  cannot  effectually  do  so,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  interfere  and  make  such  rej^ila- 
tions  as  will  secure  the  orderly  conduct  of  such  places  and  the 
peaceful  and  full  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  asBemble 
at  such  places.  Neither  is  the  ordinance  unreas6nable  because  it 
impose!^  upon  the  proprietor  a  burdensome  duty  which  he  cannot 
enforce.  Jf  the  ordinance  is  lawful,  he  can  enforce  it  by  simply 
-  calling  to  his  aid  the  police  of  the  city  to  arrest  any  lady  who 
refuses  to  obey  the  regulation  and  remove  her  hat.  Besides,  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  ladies  of  our  countiy  are 
always  amenable  to  reasonable  re<^uests  conducing  to  the  comfort 
of  others."  Nor  was  it  discriroinatmg  because  it  applied  to  women 
and  not  to  men. 

"Men  do  not  need  any  resulation  on  this  subject  Public  opinion^  wbidi 
demands  that  the  man  shall  take  off  tali  hat  In  the  presence  of  ladles,  to 
sufficient,  and  does  not  need  the  aid  of  any  l  ollce  i  eciiLition.  If  It  were 
the  fashion  for  men  to  wear  hats  of  such  description  as  those  worn  bj 
ladies  in  this  day  and  to  keep  them  on  In  public  places,  conld  It  be  donbted 
that  there  would  be  a  loud  and  vociferous  demand  OH  the  part  oC  tlie 
ladies  for  tbe  abatement  of  such  a  nulaanoe."* 


VrrAi.  Statistics  ANn  Constitutional  Law. — ^But  a  statute 
of  Ohio  requiring  physicians  and  midwives  to  make  certificates  of 

birth?  nnrl  nocompanyincj  fncts  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
did  nttt  fare  s(»  woll  as  the  Hat  ordinance,  for  it  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  arbitrary,  imreasouable  and  unconstitu- 
tional. The  law  in  question  required  the  physician  or  midwife 
to  certify  as  to  whether  the  birth  was  Icdtimate  or  illegitimate, 
and,  except  in  case  of  illo^itimnoy.  tlio  full  nnmc,  rp?iflrncc,  color 
or  race,  birthplace,  age,  and  occupation  of  the  father;  the  maiden 


who  may  be  assembled 


proprietors,  or  those  who 


vQldknow  T.  Atlanta,  71  8.  B.m5. 
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name  in  full,  residence,  color  or  race  birtbplnoc,  age,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  mother;  the  number  of  tnis  child  of  the  mother,  and 
the  number  of  liying  childTen  of  the  mother.  It  also  provided 
that  no  certiBcate  shall  be  held  to  be  complete  and  correct  which 
does  not  supply  all  of  the  items  of  information  called  for  therein, 
or  Fatisfaetorily  account  for  their  omission  ;  and  that  the  physician 
or  midwife  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  file  a  proper  eertificate  of 
birth  with  the  local  registrar,  within  the  lime  required  by  the 
act,  should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  state,  the  Supreme 
Court  says,  has  not  the  right  to  draft  a  citizen  into  particular 
ser\*ico  without  FiiK^fiintial  compensation.  TTero  a  prr»frs?ional 
attendant  at  a  birtii  is  required  to  enter  ujxjn  an  inquiry  as  to 
nou-prolessioiial  questions,  to  supply  information  to,  it  may  be, 
a  non-professional  ollicial,  "clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority," 
in  relation  to  matters  which  perhaps  are  interesting  as  vital  statist 
tics,  but  which  are  not  necessary  or  even  closely  related  to  the 
public  safety,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public  welfare;  an  inquiry, 
too,  which  could  be  just  as  well  and  more  appropriately  conducted, 
reported  upon,  and  certified  to,  by  the  local  registrar,  or  a  township 
assessor,  or  a  census  taker.** 


Unclaimed  Deposits  In  Savings  Banks. — ^The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  a  statute  of  Massachusetts 
providing  that  deposits  which  have  remninofl  inactive  and 
unclaimed  for  thirty  years,  where  the  claimant  is  unknown  or 
the  depositor  cannot  be  found,  ^hall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  and 
receiver-general,  to  be  "held  by  him  as  trustee  for  the  true  owner  or 
his  legal  representatives,  would  not  operate  to  take  the  property  of 
a  savings  bank  without  due  process  of  law  or  unconstitutionally 
discriminate  against  savin^^  banks  or  unconstitutionally  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts  between  savings  banks  and  their  depos- 
itors.'* 

Savings  banks,  the  Court  says,  are  maintained  in  the  expectation 
that  the  deposits  may  for  years  remain  uncalled  for,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  bank  and  customer.  Had  the  statute  provided  that 

the  money  should  be  paid  over  to  the  receiver-general,  if  the 
owner,  after  a  short  absence,  could  not  be  found,  or  if  the  account 
remained  inactive  for  a  brief  p(^riod,  a  very  different  question 
would  be  pre^eiited.  But  thi:3  iaw  deals  with  absence  and  non- 
action so  long  continued  as  to  suggest  that  the  law  of  escheats  or 
of  lost  property  might  be  enforced.  It  is  not  a  statute  of  escheats, 
since  it  does  not  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  depositor  is  deed, 
leaving  no  heirs,  nor  does  it  purport  to  dispose  of  lost  property, 

••state  V.  Boone,  95  N.  E.  924.  "Provident  Trust  v.  Malone,  31  S. 
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but  deals  wiili  a  deposit  the  o\vn«'r  of  which,  thoui^h  known,  cannot 
be  found.  The  act  is  like  ihifee  which  provide  fur  the  appoint- 
ment of  eo^todiaiu  for  the  real  and  penonal  property  of  an 
absentee.  There  is  nothing  unequal  or  discriminator}-  in*  making 
the  act  applicable  only  to  abandoned  deposits  in  a  saTin^r?  bank. 
Thf-  cla-^-'jificatiori  i=  rc-n=r'nal>!e.  Dcpfvits  in  ?aving-?  hank-  are 
made  iii  expectation  that  they  may  remain  much  l"ntjpr  uncalled 
for  than  is  u>ual  in  deposits  in  other  bauk^.  ThL»  iact  makes 
savings  deposits  all  the  more  likely  to  be  forgotten  and  abandoned. 
And  a!*  the  depositors  are  often  wage  eam^,  moving  from  place 
to  i)lacc.  there  i?  special  rca?on«  ff>r  intervening  to  protect  their 
interest  in  this  class  of  property  in  banks  as  to  which  the  state's 
supervisory  power  is  constantly  exercised. 


Nboxjobkcb  as  to  Pbbsons  Invitkd  on  PbBinsBS— SHOvmo 

Gabpets  on  Slippeby  Floob. — ^The  Supreme  GouTt  of  Washing- 
ton rules  that  it  is  not  negligence  per  Me  for  &  storekeeper  to  displfty 

cnrjK'fc  oi,  n  -mooth  hardwood  floor,  and  after  showing  them  to  a 
femalf  cii.-tomer  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  for  awhile,  even 
though  the  customer  slipped  anil  fell  on  a  small  carj^iet  so  spread 
out**  The  Court  properly  applies  tbe  definition  of  negligence  as 
the  absence  of  care  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.  One*-^  duty  to  another  is  to  be  tested  by  what  the  ordinarily 
prudent  person  would  do  in  a  like  situation.  It  is  customary  for 
carpet  dealers  to  exhibit  their  stock  upon  a  hardwood  floor  which, 
by  reason  of  the  constant  slipping  of  carpets  over  and  upon  it.  is 
always  smooth,  and  it  is  also  the  custom  to  permit  the  carpets, 
after  being  shown,  to  remain  upon  the  floor  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  until  removed  by  a  porter.  This  being  the  usual  custom 
followed  \>y  ordinarily  prudent  merchants  in  the  «ame  line  of 
trnrlo,  the  storekeeper  in  questifui  was  not  s^iilty  of  negligence  in 
adopting  it.  He  was  not  a  warrantor  of  the  safety  of  customers. 
The  plaintiff  was  accustomed  to  polished  hardwood  floors.  She 
had  tnem  in  her  own  home  and  knew  that  rugs  and  small  pieces 
of  carpet  upon  sucli  floors  will  sometimes  slip  when  stepped  upon. 
Everyone  who  enters  the  modern  home  with  its  mc:?  and  hardwood 
floors  knows  this.  It  was  not  neclicence  for  the  storekeeper  to 
maintain  the  .«ame  floor  condition  in  his  store  that  the  plaintiff 
maintained  in  her  own  home.  The  case  does  not  fall  within  the 
principle  announced  in  those  cases  holding  merchants  guilty  of 
negligence  when  maintaining  open  and  unguarded  stair\\'ays, 
basement  entries  and  places  of  like  character,  or  in  permitting 
obstructions  to  remain  npon  their  stairways  or  in  aisles  upon 
which  the  unwary  are  liable  to  step  and  fall. 

"Clinbeiv  V.  Standard  Tiiniltim  Co.,  116  Fae.  867. 
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Aliens — -Jury  De  Medietate  Linguae. — The  right  of  an  alien 
to  a  mixed  jury — one  coiiiposed  of  denizens  and  aliens — has  been 
seldom  claimed  in  this  country,"  but  was  demanded  recently  in 
Kentucky,  where  a  native  and  citizen  of  France  was  charged  with 
murder.  A  n  old  statute  of  (liat  state  pro\nde8  that  juries  de  medt- 
etate  linguae  may  be  directed  by  the  Court. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  rules  that  an  alien  prisoner,  whose  appli- 
cation for  a  jury  ae  medietate  linguae  had  been  denied  and  who 
had  been  tried  by  a  jury  selected  in  the  ordinary  way,  had  not 
been  deprived  of  any  constitutional  right,  and  that,  as  aocording 
to  the  lanp^ai^e  of  the  statute  the  direction  of  ?neh  a  special  jury 
wiis  not  made  mandatory,  the  same  rested  in  judicial  discretion, 
subject  to  review  on  appeal  for  abuse  of  discretion  and  that  no 
error  appeared  entitling  the  defendant  to  a  new  tnal.  His  con- 
viction of  murder  was  therefore  affirmed,  the  Gou^  saying: 

"A  jury  de  medietate  linguae  is  one  composed  half  of  aliens  and  balf 

of  denizens,  and  by  an  ancient  act  of  Parliament  an  alien  might  claim 
as  a  matter  of  right  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  such  a  Jury.**  But 
It  1b  obvious  from  the  scanty  mention  of  juries  ct  this  chanuster  by  the 
common  law  writers  as  well  as  the  dearth  of  court  opinions  that  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  such  a  Jury  had  grown  into  non-use  in  England  long  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  this  gOTemment;  and  the  tact  that  a  law  so 
antiquated  and  obsolete  should  be  found  {nrorporated  In  thp  statutes  of  this 
state  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  o£  the  curimities  of  legislation.  But 
the  section  as  it  now  stands  was  In  the  general  statutes  adopted  In  1873 
and  the  revised  statutes  adopted  in  l^'^i,  and  seems  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  an  act  of  the  legislature  adopted  in  1796  that  may  be  found  in 
1  Utteirs  Laws,  p.  476.  It  win  thus  be  seen  that  a  law  for  which  there 
was  never  any  reason  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state  has  been  retained 
from  its  earliest  iiistory  In  every  compilation  of  the  statutes.  It  stands 
now  and  has  alwajw  stood  apart  from  all  other  sections  of  the  statute 
relating  to  the  selection  of  juries,  and  has  never  had  any  orderly  con- 
nection with  the  elaborate  system  of  laws  treating  of  this  subject  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  enacted*  Not  only  so.  hut  this  privilege 
allowed  allena  1b»  and  has  always  been,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Amerl- 


""An  examination  of  the  publit^hed 
opinions  of  other  courts  discloses 

the  fact  that  in  very  few  reported 
opinions  has  it  ever  been  considered 
by  a  court  of  last  resort  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  North  Carolina,  in 
1825.  the  question  was  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State 
in  the  case  of  State  v.  Antonio,  re- 
ported in  11  N.  C.  200,  and  the  court 
denied  the  rljs^t  of  an  alien  to  de- 
mand such  a  Jury.  Tn  People  v.  Mc- 
Lean, a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  In  1807  and  re- 
ported In  2  Johnson's  Reports,  p. 
380.  the  trial  court  allowed  the  pris- 
oner the  privilege  of  a  Jury  de  me- 
dietate linrjiinr.  and  in  a  brief  opin- 
ion the  court  said  that  it  was  proper 
to  do  so.  In  the  ease  of  Res  pub> 


Ilea  V.  Mesca,  found  in  1  Dallas'  Re- 
ports, p.  73,  1  L.  Ed..  42.  a  Pennsyl* 

vanla  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
granted  the  request  of  alien  prison- 
ers for  a  jury  de  medleUtte  lingumu 
In  Richards  v.  Commonwealth,  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1841.  and  reported  in  11 
Leigh,  p.  6?^0,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  an  alien  prisoner  under  a 
statute  like  ours  to  a  Jury  de  medie- 
tate v;as  elaborately  considered,  and 
the  court  held  that  the  right  to  or- 
der such  a  jury  was  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trial  court." 

•*3  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  p. 
BGl;  Rouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  tit. 
Jury:  Forsythe's  History  Of  the  Law 
of  Juries,  p.  228. 
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caa  iostitutions  and  the  public  policy  of  this  country.  No  good  reason 
can  be  asBlsned  why  an  «IIen  who  takes  up  his  abode  with  us  riMmld  not 
be  tried  for  an  offense  against  our  Inws  In  the  manner  and  form  provided 
for  the  trial  of  other  offenders,  or  why  any  privilege  or  preference  should 
be  extended  to  aliens  that  is  not  extended  to  dtlsetts;  and.  It  tlio  rlslit  to 
snch  a  jury  was  not  rprognlzed  by  the  statute,  we  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  denying  it.  But,  as  the  right  to  his  jury  is  conferred  alone  by 
the  statnte,  so  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  of 
the  trial  court  is  to  be  Judged,  as  the  right  to  demand  a  jury  de  mediffaf'- 
linguae  is  not  guaranteed  either  by  the  constitution  or  by  the  common  lavr 
as  ezpressod  In  It*^ 

*>  Wendling  v.  Com.,  137  8.  W.  204. 
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NOTES  OF  REGENT  DECISIONS. 

AucnoiTB — LiABiLirr  of  AtrcrioRKiB.— An  anctlonoer,  pursuant  to  an 
advert isement  for  the  sale  of  stock  at  public  auction,  for  account  of  •nhom 
tt  might  concern,  on  specified  terms,  offered  stock  for  sale  without  disclosing 
tho  owner.  A  Ud  was  accepted  and  the  stock  was  declared  sold  to  the 
t)Idder.  who  paid  the  partial  paymeTit  demr^nded.  and  offered  to  pay  the 
balance  at  the  time  fixed  in  the  advertisement,  which  was  signed  by  the 
•cQctioneer  as  such.  The  purchase  price  was  made  payable  to  the  auctioneer 
at  his  office.  Held,  to  create  a  contract  In  which  the  auction  err  v-na  the 
•dler  and  the  bidder  the  buyer,  so  that  the  auctioneer  could  not  escape 
peraonal  llaUUty  by  sliowliig  that  he  discKwed  to  the  bidder  the  owner  of 
the  stock  on  the  day  of  sale  .when  he  tendered  the  partial  payment  eaUed 
for* 

B  p;roTTT\G — CoxsPiRACY  TO  IxjURK  Pmopkrtv — Plaintiff  Is  a  "nonunion" 
luauuiaciurer  of  wood  work,  employing  mea  withouL  reference  to  their 
membership  In  labor  unions,  and  defendants,  the  officers  of  a  woodworkers' 
union  requested  plaintiff  to  "unionize"  his  plant  by  employing  union  men, 
and  on  its  refusal  lo  do  so  defendants  circulated  notices  among  the  owners, 
contractors,  and  builders  of  the  city  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the 
union  would  refuse  to  handle  material  not  made  under  "strict  union  con- 
ditions," and  such  notices  contained  a  list  of  the  firms  working  under 
agreement  with  the  union,  which  omitted  plaintiff's  name,  and  the  union 
called  strikes,  enforced  by  fines  against  its  members,  against  the  builders 
and  contractors  who  used  plalntlfTs  materials.  Held,  that  the  acts  of  the 
union,  through  defendants,  its  officers,  constituted  an  Illegal  attempt  to 
Injure  the  good  will  of  plaintiff's  business,  so  as  to  constitute  a  conspiracy 
which  would  be  enjoined;  the  fact  that  the  ordering  of  the  strike  was 
legal  being  Immaterial.' 

CAnrem  or  pAmciroKM— Casbtiho  PASSSHOiaia  Pabt  DtsrxNATioir— 

Proximatk  Cai  se.— a  carrier  negligently  carried  a  woman  passenger 
beyond  her  station  and  compelled  her  to  alight  at  the  next  station  in  a 
dark  ntght  and  drlzsllng  rain  with  two  children  and  a  large  imslcet.  and 

she  could  not  reach  the  highway  leading  back  to  her  destination  bcrause 
of  the  mud  and  walked  along  the  tracks  pointed  out  to  her  to  be  the  best 
way  to  go  and  fell  and  was  Injured,  ffeld,  that  the  company  was  liable 
for  the  injuries  sustained,  as  It  ought  reasonably  to  have  anticipated  that 
she  would  walk  back  on  the  track,  so  that  its  negligence  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  Injury.* 

Charities — Failure  or  TKuars. — A  charitable  trust  to  found  a  home  for 
Presbyterian  clergymen  decayed  by  ago  or  disabled  by  infirmity,  and  who 
do  not  use  tobacco  In  any  form,  did  not  fall  because  of  the  failure  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  home  where  It  appeared  that  they  were 
deterred  not  by  the  restrletloii  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  by  a  restric- 
tion Imposed  by  the  managers  without  authority,  requiring  appUcanta  to 
separate  from  their  wives,  and  that,  If  the  latter  restriction  would  be 
removed,  there  would  hh  more  than  enough  applicants  and  their  wives  to 
fill  the  home/ 

•Meyer  v.  Redmond,  125  N.  Y.  S.  "Relmard  ▼.  R.  Co.,  77  A,  580 
1052.  (Ph.K 

» Albro  J.  Newton  Co.  v.  Erickson.  *  Hamilton  v.  Mercer  Home,  77  A. 
126  N.  Y.  S.  949.  680  (Pa.). 
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CHAsmEB— Vauditt— Immobal  Docmifes  o»  RBLroiomi  Iwstitutiox.— 

A  bequest  to  an  Institution  will  not  be  defeated,  as  against  public  policy, 
because  the  writings  upon  which  the  doctrines  of  guch  religlouB  Institution* 
are  based  may  be  susceptible  of  a  oonstruction  which  uroitld  nuike  them 
obnoxious  to  certain  common  standards  of  morality,  where  such  v.  .  i  iuL:-; 
do  not  appear  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  rellgtons  doctrines  of  the  church, 
at  least  not  with  the  offlensiTe  interpretation  put  upon  them  * 

Clubs — Hxteb — ^Powkbto  IifcnsASE.^ — A  club  organized  under  a  law  which 
provides  that  the  fees  and  dues  of  the  members  of  societies  or  clubs 
authorized  thereunder  shall  be  established  by  by-laws  whlcK  shall  ho  f-om 
time  to  time  modified  or  changed,  has  power  to  Increase  the  annual  du&i 
of  msmbers     an  amendment  of  Its  bjr-laws.* 

CoNFiJCT  OF  Laws— BVnBion  Judoment — PsosBoimoir  fob  CananAi^ 

Offenck — Jtt)omp:nt  op  Poreicx  Court  Imposing  Fitte  and  Awabdc«o 
Damages — Right  to  Sua;  Ux'o.n  Judgment. — By  the  law  of  France,  where  an 
oifender  is  prosceuted  for  a  criminal  offence,  a  person  who  lus  beon 
Injured  by  thp  act  constitntinc:  thp  offence  has  the  right  of  intervening  in 
the  proceeding  and  claiming  damages  from  the  accused  in  respect  of  the 
Ifldnrtes  sintalned.  and  the  court,  while  imposing  a  fine  for  the  criminal 
offence,  may  also  award  damages  to  the  injured  person.  Held,  that  in 
such  case  the  portion  of  the  Judgment  of  the  French  court  which  awards 
damages  to  the  injured  person  can  be  severed  from  the  portion  which 
imposes  the  fine  and  Is  of  a  penal  character,  and  an  action  can  be  main- 
tained la  this  country  upon  the  judgment  to  recover  the  damages  awarded, 
without  any  breach  of  the  rule  of  international  law  that  the  courts  of  one 
country  will  not  enforce  the  penal  iodgments  of  the  courts  of  anothsr 
country.* 

CoNxaACTS — Considesatiojn; — Pebfobmance  of  Lcoal  Obuoatiox. — A  con- 
tractor, who  agreed  to  constmet  a  house  In  a  workmanlllBe  manner,  belnff 

bound  v,-i*hoT;t  adrlltfnnal  consideration  to  put  In  a  foundation  for  the 
cellar  walls  where  the  wetness  of  the  soil  rendered  one  necessary.  Uiough 
such  a  foundation  was  not  called  for  hy  the  contract  or  contemplated  when  * 

it  was  made,  he  could  rnt  rpcover  on  the  owner's  promise  to  pay  for  this 
extra  work,  as  the  i)romiB«  was  without  consideration.* 

CoxTHACTS — MoBAL  OsuoATioif — CoMSXDEBATioif. — The  morsl  obllgatioa 
resting  on  a  corporation  to  furnish  assistance  and  care  to  an  Injured 

employee  for  whose  Injury  the  corporation  was  In  no  wise  responsible, 
constitutes  a  sufficient  consideration  for  an  agreement  made  by  its  president 
to  pay  a  physician  for  professional  services  rendered  such  employee.* 

Contracts — RKSxttAiNT  ot  Trade — Covenant  jtot  to  Cakby  on  ob  Bk 
Concerned  Iv  Cabrtino  on  a  Bustmsfr— EllFLOTMairT  as  Servant. — 
Ppfondant  was  employed  by  plaintiffs,  a  company  engaged  In  the  business 
of  chimney  sweeping,  upon  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which  contained  a 
covenant  by  which  he  undertook  that  he  v.ould  give  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  servlcf's  to  the  company;  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  work  or 
orders  of  any  kind  except  for  the  company  and  In  their  name  and  on  their 
behalf,  nor  carry  on  or  be  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
chimney  sw^ep  cither  by  himself  or  In  conjunction  with  any  other  person 
or  persons  now  or  at  any  time  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  a  specified 
point  After  leaving  plalntltTs  employment  defendant  was  engaged  as  a 
Journeyman  chimney  sweep  hy  a  person  carrying  on  business  in  compe- 


•In  re  Kramp's  Estate,  77  A.  814  'Raulln  Fischer.  104  T.  849 
(N.  J.).  (Eng.). 

*  Thompson  v.  Wyandauch  Club,  *  Creamery  Package  Co.  v.  Russell, 
127  N.  Y.  8.  196.  78  A.  718  (Vt). 

•Scott     Uonte  Cristo  Co.,  115  P.  64  (GaL). 
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tltlon  with  the  plaintiffs  In  the  prescribed  area.  TTrld.  that  the  covenant 
entered  into  by  defendant  was  not  broken  by  bis  acting  as  a  servant  to  a 
chimney  sweep.* 

Ooimucra — ^Aoobptancb  of  Otm— KifOwtEooB  or  Ofpto. — ^Where  plaintiff 

deposftod  money  with  defendant  trust  companT  iflving  only  on  Its 
advertisement  that  it  "allowa  Interest  on  deposits;'  and  ignorant  of  its  rules 
for  pSTlBg  2  per  eent  interest  computed  et  certain  times  and  In  a  certain 
manner,  there  was  no  contract  on  the  theory  of  an  acceptance  of  an  offer 
to  pay  such  interest  so  computed,  as,  in  order  for  a  contract  to  so  arise, 
all  the  terms  of  tbe  offer  must  have  been  known." 

Defamation — Pbivileced  Commuxications. — Advice  by  an  attorney  to 
a  client  as  to  the  business  integrity  of  a  third  person  with  whom  such 
client  has  been  dealing  is  priv{kc:rci.  But,  whpn  surh  ndvice  Is  given  la 
a  public  or  semipublic  place  in  a  loud  voice  aud  in  hearing  of  divers  per- 
sons, and  is  addressed,  not  to  the  client,  but  to  the  third  person,  la 
slanderous,  and  without  need  of  either  pnbUclty  or  loud  utterance,  express 
malice  Is  a  jury  question." 

Eminsnt  Domain — Cbeation  of  Nuisakok— Loabiuty. — A  city  may  not. 
in  Its  own  right,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  health,  create  a 

nuisance  to  ndjacent  property  by  establishing  a  dumping  ground  for  garbage 
and  refuse  matter  without  first  making  full  compensation  to  the  owner  of 
the  adjaoent  property." 

Evidence — Dtino  DccLAaAxioNs — AoMissiBiLnr. — 1.  The  admissibility 
of  dying  declarations  Is  only  prima  facie  a  question  for  the  court.  After 
testimony  as  to  the  statements  of  the  deceased  Is  admitted  It  is  for  the  Jury 
to  determine  whether  they  were  in  fact  made  by  him  when  he  was  in  the 
artlde  of  death  and  when  conscious  of  bis  condition,  so  as  to  make  them 
dying  declarations.  Even  when  the  Jury  satisfied  that  the  statements 
attributed  to  the  deceased  were  made  by  him,  aud  that  he  was  at  that  time 
in  a  dying  condition  and  conscious  of  that  fact,  they  should  still  be  received 
with  great  care  and  weighed  with  caution.  2.  Tho  admissibility  of  dying 
statements  attributed  to  a  deceased  person  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  statements  may  have  been  elicited  In  response  to  questions  put  to  him 
by  a  bystander,  nor  does  It  matter  how  or  by  what  means  the  deceased 
becomes  conscious  that  he  is  dying,  provided  he  is  really  conscious  of  that 
fact  and  Impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  his  situation.  The  circumstances 
under  which  r>ne  mnrtrilly  wounded  might  be  apprised  of  his  dying  con- 
dition, as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  made  his  statements  in  response  to 
questions  or  under  other  circumstances,  may  affect  the  credibility  of  the 
alleged  statempnts,  and  the  Jury,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  caution  required  by  law,  would  have  the  right  to  accept 
them  as  true  or  to  reject  them  as  unworthy  of  credit,  because  they  mi^ht 
be  considered  due  to  outside  Influence  or  because  made  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  or  because  made  under  such  circumstances  that  the  declarant  was 
either  unable  to  state  the  ftets  or  nnwilUng  to  do  so.** 

Husband  and  Wife — Alienation  of  AiTKcnonn — Natube  of  Action. — 
The  action  of  a  husband  for  the  alienation  of  his  wife's  affections  extends 
to  all  v/rongful  Interference  by  others,  causing  a  wife  to  leave  her  husband 
or  to  do  things  destructive  of  marital  happiness,  the  gist  of  action  being 
the  mtlclng  of  the  wife  and  alienation  of  her  affections,  and  not  depending 


''Ramanour  Co.  v.  Brixey,  104  L. 
T.  809  (Eng.). 

I' Stone  V.  St.  John  Union  Trust 
Co..  130  S.  W.  825  (Mo.). 

»Kruse  v.  Habe,  79  A.  316  (N.  J.). 


"City  of  Georgetown  v.  Ammer- 
man.  186  S.  W.  202  (Ky.). 

"Smith  State,  71  8,  E.  606 
(Ga.). 
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on  tbe  debauching  of  the  wife,  but  neither  her  voluntary  bestowal  of 
affections  upon  one  who  did  notbtng  wrongfnl  to  gain  It.  nor  ber  Inter-  * 
courae  with  <me  who  did  not  lednee  her,  will  support  the  action.* 

HUSHA.M)  AM)  WiFK — ExPFXOITURE  By  WIFE  FOB  NECESSARIES — RECOTEBT 

OF  Husband. — A  wife,  abandoned  by  her  husband,  who  departed  the  state, 
having  obtained  necessaries  for  the  family  and  paid  therefor  with  her 
private  means  and  money  earned  by  her,  may,  under  the  theory  of  subro- 
gation to  the  rights  of  those  who  furnlahed  the  necessities*  recover  ot  her 
husband  the  amount  expended  therefor.^ 

Insurance  —  Fire — Provision  Against  Fireworks  —  General  Me»- 
ciiANDiSK  SroKK  — In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  mistake,  rooovery  cannot  be 
had  on  a  lire  policy,  conditioned  to  "bo  void  if  (any  use  or  custom  of 
trade  *  •  •  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  there  be  •  •  •  on 
the  above-desci  Ibod  j) remises  •  ♦  •  fireworks,"  where  fireworks  were 
kept  in  stock  In  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  Are,  and  this,  though  the 
building  was  insured  as  a  "general  merchandiiie"  store,  and  fireworkn  are 
generally  kept  In  such  a  store;  the  keeping  of  them  not  being  necessary 
In  such  a  business,  and  this,  too.  though  the  prohibition  is  in  the  printed 
part,  and  the  description  of  the  business  to  be  conducted  on  the  premises 
la  In  writing,  tbe  \s  ritton  part  not  overriding  the  printed  part,  except  In 
ease  of  irreconciJable  conflict" 

JoDOM!  ^•T — Rks  Judicata. — On  February  3.  ir'0<?,  plaintiff,  whllr  riding 
in  a  wagon,  was  run  into  by  the  defendant's  trolley  car.  and  as  a  result 
his  horse  and  wagon  were  damaged,  and  he  was  Injured  In  his  person. 
He  brought  suit  to  ve^nynr  damages  for  injuries  to  his  borse  and  wagon, 
and  recovered  a  judgment  for  $200.75  on  August  10,  190S,  which  judgment 
was  paid.  On  August  19,  1908,  he  brought  suit  to  recover  damagsa  for 
the  injuries  to  his  per!;on  received  !n  the  same  Incident.  J7eld^  that  the 
first  Jndpment  and  its  satisfaction  bars  the  second  action." 

Landlord  and  Tenant— Ri  rAiKH — Neoligence. — ^A  landlord  who  though 
under  no  duty  to  make  repairs  on  premises  leased  by  him  neverfhelefla 
made  some  repairs  at  the  reciuest  of  his  tenant,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the 
tenant,  it  appearing  that  tbe  landlord  was  negligent  in  doing  the  work, 
the  negligence  consisting  in  laying  a  tt«w  floor  in  a  ham  on  old  haams 
with  the  result  that  tbe  floor  collaposd  Under  one  of  the  plalntllTa  horsea, 
causing  the  horse's  death.'* 

LANProRD  and  Tenant — Misconduct  of  Subtenant  -  A  ten;tnf  la  under 
no  implied  obligation  to  answer  for  the  good  conduct  of  a  isubienant,  and 
cannot  control  his  conduct  outside  tbe  terms  of  his  lease.* 

LicENsn— Rkal  Psoprbtt— REvocABtUTT. — At  Isw  a  license  cannot  create 

or  transfer  any  Interest  in  land;  and  It  Is  revocable,  tho'ip:h  f:n"anted  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  and  though  money  may  have  been  expended  on 
the  faith  of  It' 

Master  and  Servant — Termination  of  Service — Custom — Jddicxai. 
Notice  of — Right  of  Servant  to  Wages  Acciu  k»  Di  k  — Plaintiff,  who  was 
a  domestic  servant,  entered  the  service  of  defendant  on  the  3rd  November. 
On  the  17th  November  she  gave  notice  to  leave  at  tbe  end  of  the  first 


"  He  Ford  v.  Johnson,  138  S.  W. 

393  (Mo.). 

"  DeBrauwere  v,  De  Bniuwere,  126 
N.  V.  S.  221. 

Xorfolk  Tns.  Co.  v.  Talley,  71 

S.        354  (Va.). 
"  Ochs  T.  R.  Co.,  77  A.  583  (N.  J.). 


"La  Brasca  ▼.  Hinchman.  79  A. 

885  (N.  J.). 

"Mudge  V.  West  End  Co.,  12:.  N. 
Y.  S.  15. 

"  Baynard  v.  Every  Evening  Print- 
ing Co..  77  A.  8h5  (Del.). 
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niouth  of  her  service,  and  accordingly  left  on  the  3rd  December.  Defendaat 
declined  to  pay  her  wages  for  the  month  during  which  Bha  had  bem  la 

his  scrvirp,  and  plaintiff  brought  an  action.  A  custom  was  set  up  on  her 
behalf  thai  la  a  contract  of  domestic  service  either  party  was  entitled  in 
the  ab  u^nce  of  special  terms  as  to  notice  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  by  notice  given  at  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  fortnight.  No  evidence  was  given  of  such  a  custoiti,  hnf  the  judge 
Bald  that  he  had  taken  judicial  notice  of  It  before,  and  that  lie  A  ould  do 
80  upon  this  occasion.  lie  therefore  gave  Judgment  for  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed.  Ueld^  that  the  judge  was  entitled  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  custom,  and  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  month's  wages  vhich 
had  accrued  due  although  she  had  wrongfully  left  defendant's  service." 

MINE.S  AND  Mim;kai.s — Firm  LAY. — The  reservation  of  "mines  and  min- 
erals" includes  any  thing  exceptional  in  use,  character,  or  value,  provided 
that  It  Is  Included  In  the  words  "minerals"  as  usually  understood  by  land- 
owners, and  persons  engaged  In  mining  or  commerce.  Therefore  fireclay 
lying  in  seams  at  a  depth  varying  from  60  ft.  to  140  ft  below  the  sur- 
ftuse,  not  forming  the  sohBotl  of  the  place  in  question,  obtained  by  under- 
ground workings,  and  used  for  making  goods  of  a  high  grade  capable  of 
resisting  great  heat,  was  held  to  be  a  "mineral"  within  the  reservation." 

Municipal  Cobpobations — Sftwkrs — Defects. — A  city  was  not  liable  for 
the  overtlowing  of  a  sewer  into  plaintiff's  premises,  where  the  backing  up 
of  the  sewage  was  caused  by  a  stoppage  of  sticks  used  by  children  playing 
in  the  street,  where  It  did  not  appear  how  long  the  stoppage  had  existed, 
so  that  any  reasonable  inspection  would  have  revealed  the  obstruction.** 

Mi'viciPAL  CoRpoRATToNR— OmcKns — ^Liability  Ix  Tort. — The  members 
of  the  municipal  council  of  a  city,  authorized  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
City,  are  not  liable  in  tort  to  an  individual  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the 
council  In  denying  without  hearing  his  petitions  for  the  restoration  of 
water  rates,  for  the  removal  of  a  police  officer  for  an  unprovoked  assault 
on  him.  and  for  placing  on  file  without  notice  certain  petitions  presented 
by  bim,  though  the  members  acted  towards  him  with  111  will;  the7  being 
answerable  to  the  public  alone  " 

Negligence — Theatebs  and  Shows — Txtervkxtno  Caurk.— Defendants 
constructed  a  performers'  platform  as  a  part  of  the  accessories  of  a  street 
fair  in  a  negligent  and  unsafe  manner.  No  provision  was  made  to  keep 
i-blUlrr-n  from  going  beneath  the  stand,  or  from  keeping  the  crowd  from 
going  upon  it.  Plaintiff's  minor  son  was  killed  by  the  collapse  of  the  stand 
while  under  it,  due  to  many  persons  crowding  upon  it  In  order  to  see 
certain  attractions  afforded  bj-  the  fair.  H'  h!.  that  the  climbing  of  the 
spectators  on  the  platform,  and  the  surging  of  the  crowd  against  and 
around  It,  was  not  such  an  intervening  cause  as  to  relieve  defradants  from 
liability  for  their  original  negligence.** 

Nuisance  — Noxious  Vapors  —  Damages.  —  Held,  that  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  to  their  growing  crops  of  vege- 
tables, caused  by  noxious  products,  tsmoke,  and  soot  emitted  from  an  oil 
refinery  owned  and  operated  by  defendant,  notwithstanding  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  neglii^nce  on  the  part  of  defendant  in  operating  the 
refinery.** 


"  George     Davles,  104  L.  T.  648 

(Eng.). 

*•  Caledonian  R.  Co.  v.  Glenborg 
Co.,  104  L.  T.  657  (Eng.). 

**  Byer  t.  New  York.  126  N.  Y.  S. 
466. 


^Hodgdon      Honlton,  93  N.  E. 

656  (Mass.). 
"•Murrell  v.  Smith,  133  8.  W.  76 

(Mo.). 

"Vautler  v.  Atlantic  Co.,  78  A. 
814  (Pa.). 
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Omenta— PtTKUO  BtGnLOiNOS— Subscsiptiox  to  Ixddce  Location. — It  was 
no  objection  to  the  selection  of  a  site  worth  exceeding  $32,000  for  the 
location  of  a  post  office  building  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
Congms  taas  restricted  the  amount  of  public  funds  to  be  paid  therelor 
to  $15,000,  and  that  private  citizens  had  agreed  to  donate  the  balance  if  tbe 
more  valuable  site  were  selected,  there  being  no  claim  that  the  Secretary 
was  not  wholly  free  fitnn  iny  influence,  save  his  Judgment  of  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  location  and  the  donaUons  towards  the  cost* 

Pakut  akd  Chili>— Tobts  or  Canj>>~PAancipATioir  Bt  Pabemt.— To 

charge  a  parent  with  his  thlld'3  tort,  the  parent's  participation  must  be 
alleged  and  proved;  it  not  being  presumed  as  a  matter  of  law  from  the 
relationship.  That  defendants'  Infant  entered  plalntllb'  employ  with 
defendants'  coTT^pnt,  nnd  he  turned  over  his  wages  to  them,  did  not  make 
him  the  agent  or  servant  of  defendants,  so 'as  to  charge  them  with  UabUlty 
for  his  conversion  of  the  employera'  money.* 

Pabknt  and  Child— NfiC£88Aai£8 — Fatheb's  Liability. — ^A.  husband  who 
allowed  his  wife  and  their  family  physician  to  take  his  minor  child  to  a 
city  for  treatment  by  a  surgeon,  and  the  two  physirlnn?  formd  that  the  only 
hope  of  saving  the  child's  life  was  an  immediate  operation,  which  was  then 
properly  performed,  he  Is  liable  for  the  surgeon's  fee.  thoogh  the  child  died 
and  the  operation  was  without  bis  knowledge  and  against  his  wishes,  bQt  Of 
which  latter  fact  the  surgeon  was  uninformed." 

PARKNT  A5D  CUILD — NEGLECT  TO  SUFPOBT — "NCCESSABT." — JL  StStUte  prO- 

Tldes  that  If  any  father  without  lawful  excuse  neglects  to  provide  such 

Infant  with  "necessary"  food,  etc.,  he  shall  be  punished.  D  and  his  wife 
separated,  the  wife  going  to  her  father's  house,  taking  with  her  one  child 
of  the  marriage,  and  another  was  bom  at  the  house  of  the  wife's  father, 
and  both  the  children  were  there  supplied  with  all  necessary  food,  etc.  D 
after  the  separation  contributed  nothing  to  their  support.  Held,  that  "necea^ 
sary"  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  as  used  in  the  statute,  is  food.  etc..  which 
the  infant  actually  needed  at  the  time;  and  that  as  the  infant  children 
were  receiving  necessary  food.  etc..  D  was  not  guilty.** 

PiiYSTCTAT^s  .VND  SuRoro!?s — "CmROPBACTic." — The  system  of  practice 
called  "chiropractic,"  consisting  of  an  examination  of  the  spine  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  adjustment  of  vertebrse,  thereby  removing  the  cause  of 
disease,  involves  diagnosis  and  physical  treatment,  and  is  within  the  statute 
of  1901,  prohibiting  any  person  from  practicing  medicine  or  surgery  or 
from  attempting  to  treat  the  sick  without  first  obtaining  a  license." 

Public  Place — Annoyance  oi  PASsi:N(iKii» — Language  Onlt  Hf..\bd  By 
Fbbsonr  In  Pitbuc-Hocsb. — By  a  by-law  made  by  a  Connty  Council,  any 
person  who  in  any  street  or  public  place  should  make  u?e  of  any  profane, 
obscene,  or  indecent  language  to  the  annoyance  of  passt  ugt  ts  should  b« 
liable  to  a  penalty.  JSTeld,  that  the  by-law  did  not  apply  to  the  use  of 
alleged  indecent  langnage  in  a  public-house  to  persons  therein.** 

Ratioiotrs  Sooinrnes — Rights  or  Rjbctor  and  Conubkoatioit  or  Episcopal 

CirrRcrr. — The  powers  of  the  vestry ,to  affect  the  relation  between  the  rector 
and  congregation,  must  be  exerci.^ed  in  subordination  to  the  church  canons, 
and  the  Testry  may  not  by  resolution  dispense  with  a  rector's  services  and 


"Currier  v.  U.  S..  184  Fed.  70n. 
•McCarthy  v.  Heiselman.  125  N. 
Y  S  13 

'••  French  v.  Burlingame,  134  S.  W. 

1100  (  Mo.). 


*'  State  T.  Thornton,  134  S.  W.  519 

(Mo.). 

''State      Smith,  136  8.  W.  4tS 

(Mo.). 

•Russon  V.  Dutton,  104  L.  T.  601 
(Eng.). 
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discharge  him  from  office  without  action  of  the  -superior  ecclesiastical 
Authority.  The  positloB  of  rector  oeceBsarUy  cerrieB  with  It  the  right,  as 

well  as  the  obligation,  to  perform  the  religious  duties  lucldent  to  his 
position,  and  includes  the  right  of  admission  to  the  church  building,  and 
unhampered  opportimity  for  performance  of  all  religious  duties^  and, 
where  the  vestry  without  authority  from  the  superior  ecclesiastical  body 
«f  the  diocese  attempt  to  terminate  the  relations  between  the  rector  and 
the  congregation,  they  cannot  exclude  him  and  the  people  from  the  chnrch 
building  and  prevent  him  from  conducting  religious  servicea  theraln*  and 
any  attempt  to  do  so  may  be  restrained  by  injunction.** 

REWAJD0 — Pdbljc  Okkickkk— Citt.  JaiLD. — A  city  Jailer  Imving  in  his 
custody'  one  suspected  of  stealing  property,  and  who  procures  from  such 
person  in  the  Jail,  while  on  duty  as  Jailer,  a  coufessiou  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  property,  which  enables  him  to  recover  it*  ia  forbidden  by  public 
policy  to  receiye  a  reward  for  its  recoTery.** 

Sales — Contract — Indefinitkxess. — An  order  for  |360  worth  of  Jewelry 
to  be  made  up  of  articles  named  in  a  price  list  contained  in  the  order,  is 
void,  where  it  cannot  be  determined  from  the  writing  itself  either  the 
quantity,  quality  or  price  of  any  of  the  articles  specified,  which  the  plaln- 
tlfls  were  bound  to  ship  and  which  the  defendant  agreed  to  purchase.** 

SBAacmtaa  and  SEiznsBS — ^Pouob  Oynosss— Pbt8X0al  BzAKiRATioir. — 

A  physical  examination  by  the  superintendent  of  police  of  Chicago  of 
policemen,  as  authorized  by  ordinance,  to  determine  whether  policemen 
are  able  to  perform  their  duties,  enaeted  under  an  act  providing  for  the 
Inrorromtion  of  cities,  and  authorizing  the  council  of  cities  to  rcr-ilafp 
the  police  thereof,  is  not  an  invasion  of  Const,  art.  2,  sec.  6,  guaranteeing 
immunity  from  unreasonable  aearchea;  and  whUe  the  superintendent  may 
not  forcibly  make  a  physical  examination  of  a  policeman,  yet  a  policeman 
who  refuses  to  submit  to  an  examination  and  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
dqiartment  commlta  the  offense  of  disobeying  the  superintendent  and 
subjects  himself  to  a  charge  before  civil  service  commlsston." 


Taxatiox — Sbvebance  or  Oil,  Gas.  and  Minerals. — The  title  to  oil,  gas, 
and  minerals  may  be  severed  from  the  grant  of  the  surface  of 
land*  and  may  be  separately  taxed  if  they  have  taxable  value.**' 


Telbobapbs  ano  Tklbphonbs^Failvbe  to  Givk  Skbvici)— Action.— a 

telephone  company  Is  a  common  carrier  of  intelligence,  engaged  In  a  public 
service,  holding  itself  out  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  certain  fees 
•exacted,  as  able,  ready,  and  willing  to  enter  into  contracts  which  will  place 
persons  In  dlrert  communication  with  each  other;  and  it  may  also  hold 
itself  out  to  render  their  services,  such  as  the  transmission  of  messages. 
Its  liability  being  measured  by  the  duty  assumed.  It  is  not  necessary,  to 
Justify  a  recovery  against  a  telei)hone  company  for  failure  to  place  persons 
in  communication,  that  it  should  appear  that  the  service  fee  was  actually 
paid  by  the  person  desiring  the  service;  it  being  suHlclent  that  an  agree- 
nient  to  pay  it  ie  made  with  the  person  accepted  by  the  telephone  company 
«8  responsible.** 

"  Ackley  v.  Irwin.  125  N.  Y.  S  672.         People  v.  Steward,  94  N.  E.  BU 

*•  Buek  V.  Nance.  70  8.  £.  515  (111.). 
(Va.).  *»  Rockwell  Co,  v.  Warren  Co.,  77 

*•  Price  r,  Wlesner,  111  Pac  440    A.  665  (Pa.). 
-(Kas.).  *•  Jones  v.  Cumberland  Tel.  Co., 

130  S.  W.  994  (Ky.). 
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TELEUIiAl'ilS  AND  TELEPHONES — RiOHT  TO  CEOSS  RaU^AB  RIORT  OF  WAT 

WITH  Wires. — Wbttiia  a  tetaphone  company  conBtraete  Its  lines  alone  * 

public  highway  in  a  proper  manner  under  the  terms  of  the  leglslailra 
grant  and  usea  them  in  the  public  service,  a  railroad  company  has  no 
ftothority.  either  Itaelf  or  by  an  employM,  to  treat  the  wires  at  a  tbO* 
road  crossing  as  a  nuisance  and  cut  them  down,  If  they  do  not  In  any 
way  endanger  railroad  employees  or  interfere  with  the  moving  of  trains* 
or  with  the  railroad  right  of  way." 

Tbadk  Masks — Iwvaijd  Tsadb  Namx— Uwfaib  Couprnrroir. — The  word 

"RuM  I  inicl"  or  "Ruboroid"  being  a  descriptive  word  meaning  like  rubber 
was  not  the  proper  subject  of  a  trademark  by  a  manufacturer  to  designate 
a  cortaln  kind  of  rooftaig  material  manofBCtitred  by  it  And  it  was  not 
unfair  competition  for  another  manufacturer  of  roofing  material  to  put  out 
its  goods  under  the  name  of  "Rubbero"  roofing.  It  appearing  that  the  only 
Imltatloii  by  tibo  latter  company  of  the  roofing  ot  the  ftkrmer  company  «m 
that  which  existed  in  the  use  of  the  word  "Rubboro,"  and  that  only  br  the 
asserted  resemblance  to  the  word  "Ruberoid."** 

Wills — Srt-v^TT'RF — "End." — A  ptatnte  requires  that  every  -will  be  in 
writing,  and,  unless  the  person  making  it  be  prevented  by  the  extremity 
of  his  last  sickness,  that  it  shall  be  signed  by  him  "at  the  end  thereof 
Held,  that  the  "end"  of  a  will,  under  the  statute,  Is  the  logical  end  of 
testator's  disposition  of  his  property,  wherever  it  appears  on  the  paper, 
and  not  the  point  spatially  farthest  removed  from  the  beginning;  and 
where  testatrix,  after  having  written  the  first  page  of  a  will,  skipped  the 
aecond  page,  filled  the  third  page,  and  then  returned  to  the  second,  having 
comi^eted  the  disposition  ot  her  property  at  about  the  middle  of  the  aeoond 
page,  and  alcned  her  name  there,  the  itatnte  waa  complied  with.** 

WriN  FHKF.s  —  r;  R  V  %  ri  J  uby  —  Pkivilkgkd  Com  mum  cations  —  Telkgr-xpiiic 
Mkhsagkh  — Telegraphic  messages  In  the  possession  of  the  officers  of  a  tele> 
graph  company  are  not  prlvilef^  commnnlcationa,  and  their  prodnetlon  eaa 
be  compelled,  and  an  agent  of  a  telegraph  company  may  be  compelled  by 
proper  process  to  produce  such  messages  before  a  grand  jury,  and  no  rule 
of  the  company  may  excnee  him  from  liability  to  pnnlihm«it  for  refoml 
BO  to  do.* 

Woaos  AND  PHBASEa— •^0RK>!  A\  ■— ''LABoaaa**— •'Abtisan"— ''Anroiomr 
— "Mechanic" — "Ceaftsman,"— The  differences  In  meaning  of  the  words 
••workman,"  "laborer,"  "artisan,"  "artificer,"  "mechanic"  and  "craftsman- 
are  as  follows:  "Workman"  is  the  general  term  which  frequently  applies 
to  one  who  does  relatively  skilled  work,  as  contrnsted  with  a  "laborer," 
whose  work  demands  strength  or  exertion  rather  than  skill.  An  "artisan** 
is  one  who  li  employed  in  an  industrial  or  mechanic  art  or  trade.  *lfe> 
ohanlc,"  once  synonymous  with  "artisan,"  is  now  commonly  restricted  to 
a  workman  who  is  skilled  in  constructing,  repairing,  or  using  machinery. 
A  "craftsman*'  la  one  who  practices  a  handicraft  "Artificer"  commonly 
implies  power  of  conMvance  or  adaptation  In  the  ezerolse  ot  one's  craft* 


*Alt  v.  State,  129  N.  W.  432  «»Re  Stinson's  Estate,  77  A.  807 
(Neb.).  (Pa.). 

«  Standard  Paint  Co.  v.  Trinidad  «*Ex  parte  Gould«  132  S.  W.  m 
Asphalt  Co.,  31  S.  C.  456  (U.  8.).  (Tex.). 

••State    Ottawa,  118  Fbc.  892,  Xaa. 
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In  OUB  last  number  the  Docket  promised  his  readers  a  com- 
parison of  the  procedure  on  the  trial  of  Dickman  for  murder  in 
fengland — the  report  of  which  was  betrnii  in  that  number  and 
is  concluded  in  this — with  the  procedure  on  a  trial  for  murder  in 
a  city  or  town  of  one  of  our  states.  He  proposes  now  to  describe 
how  siich  a  case  would  have  been  begim,  conducted  and  concluded 
in  any  one  of  the  Western  or  Southwestern  states.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  procedure  would  have  been  more  nearly  approached  the 
English  procedure,  though  it  would  not  have  been  so  prompt  or 
so  sure,  but  in  any  of  tlic  states  from  New  York  to  California  and 
from  Minnesota  to  Florida  the  course  of  the  trial  would  be  substan- 
tially as  stated  hereafter. 


In  a  matter  of  speed,  English  criminal  procedure  is  the  hare 
and  American  criminal  procedure  is  the  tortoise,  and  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  which  are  printed  in  our  law  reports  the 
DocKXT  has  been  unable  to  find  a  single  one  in  which  the  tortoiw 
has  under  any  circumstances  parsed  the  hare  or  even  overtaken  it 
as  it  did  in  the  well  known  fable. 


With  King  v.  Dickman  let  us  compare  the  Texas  case  of 
State  V.  Gates,  reported  in  half  a  dozen  current  volumes  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Texas.  In  November,  1904, 

Gates  wa.-  tried  for  having  murdered  a  man  named  AronofT  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Tlie  proof  was  that  two  men  entered  the  store 
of  the  deceaKed  to  rob  him,  and  wiien  his  wife  rushed  to  his  res- 
cue and  fired  a  pistol  at  one  of  them,  they  both  shot  at  her  hus- 
band and  killed  him.  The  prisoper  was  convicted  of  murder.  He 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  in  April,  1905,  that  Court 
ordered  a  new  trial  on  tlio  ground  tliat  tlierc  had  been  an  irregu- 
larity in  drawing  tlie  names  of  the  jurors  from  the  box  to  select 
the  venire.  One  of  the  judges  refused  to  reverse  the  ea?e  on  so 
slight  a  technicaUt^',  saying:  "I  do  not  think  there  is  any  re- 
versible error  in  this  cbsh.  While  the  statute  directing  the  man- 
ner of  selecting  the  venire  is  mandatory,  still  I  do  wA  think  the 
legislature  contemplated,  nor  can  the  court?;  be  justified  in  holdt 
ing,  that  a  harmless  error  or  an  immaterial  violation  of  the  pro^ 
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visions  of  the  statute  iii  refeieuee  to  jfelecting  a  venire  shouM 
operate  to  leveise  a  case.  The  facto  show  that  there  was  origi- 
nally 520  names  in  the  hox  from  which  the  venire  was  drawn; 
that  150  names  were  drawn  from  said  box;  leaving  370  names 

from  which  the  appellant's  venire  was  selected.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  this  would  be  such  an  immaterial  violation,  if  viola- 
tion at  all.  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  as  would  not  author- 
ize a  reversal  of  this  cape."  In  the  fall  of  lOO".  the  prisoner 
was  again  put  on  trial  and  a  second  time  convicted  of  murder. 
On  May  9,  1906,  the  case  was  again  reversed  in  the  Appellate 
Court  by  two  judges  to  one  on  the  ground  that  the  jnry 
should  have  been  told  that  if  the  wife  shot  the  hiLsband,  the 
prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  murder.  In  the  spring  of  1906  the 
prisoner  was  <mce  more  convicted  of  murder  by  the  jury,  and  on 
May  15,  1907,  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  Now  one  would  think 
that  the  judicial  comedy  had  been  played  to  the  end.  but  no;  the 
rcFonrros  of  the  Texas  criminal  lawyer  were  not  exhausted,  fnr 
a  month  later  tbf*  Appellate  C<>nrt  p;rant?  a  reversal,  overrules 
itself  and  orders  a  new  trial,  this  tune  because  the  trial  court  did 
not  properly  define  murder.  In  the  fall  of  1908  the  prisoner  is 
once  more  tried  and  convicted  of  mnrder.  Agsin  he  appeals  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which,  in  March,  1909,  afiirms  the  con- 
viction, but  the  next  June  it  repeat.*^  what  it  had  done  two  years 
bofore,  orders  a  rehearing,  reverpes  it.«elf,  and  grants  anotlier  new 
trial,  this  time  on  the  ground  that  the  judize  who  tried  the  ca^se 
was  not  properly  appointed  to  do  so.  In  May  the  prisoner  is  put 
on  trial  ac^ain.  but  the  jury  thi«  time  disagree?,  and  in  July,  1911, 
he  is  once  more  tried  and  convicted,  once  more  he  appeals  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  once  more  he  is  given  a  new  trial,  this  time 
on  the  ground  of  an  error  in  the  wording  of  the  verdict  On 
Kovember  4, 1911,  he  is  again  put  on  trial,  convicted  of  mnrder 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Here  ends  for  the  present  the 
judicial  opera  honffe.  Tried  seven  times  by  different  juries,  six 
time?'  convieted  and  ?entenced  to  death,  twice  his  con\-iction 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  five  times  reversed  by  that 
tribunal.* 


In  the  Dickman  case  the  trial  opened  on  July  4,  1910.  On 
July  7  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  On 

July  22  at  10  oMoelc  in  the  morning,  his  appeal  was  argued 
before  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  Ix)ndon  and  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  aftenoon  the  judgment  of  the  Court  was  delivered  affirming 

•86  S.  W.  Rep.  769;  95  id.  lOS;  103  Id.  859;  12i  id.  370. 
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the  conviction.  On  the  morning  of  August  10,  1910,  the  con- 
dieted  sum  was  hanged: 


Now  let  us  take  the  various  proceedings  in  their  order.  First 
the  indictment.  In  the  English  case  it  is  in  these  words:  - 

"County  of  Northumberland,  to  wit:    The  jaron  ef  OUT  Lsrd*  tbe  KlOC* 

present  that  John  Alexander  Dlckman,  on  the   „   day 

of  ,  1910,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  afore- 

tbought  dtd  kill  and  inuid«r  one  Jobn  Innte  Nesbit,  against  Che  peace  of 
ear  Lord,  the  King,  his  Crown  and  dignity.'* 

This  is  so  plain  and  simp!©  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
most  astute  advocate  to  confuse  its  meaning.  But  if  he  endeav- 
ored to  do  so,  the  English  law  requires  him  to  make  his  objection- 
before  the  witnesses  begin  to  testify,  so  that  if  there  is  an3rthing 
wrong  the  judge  may  amend  it  at  once,  and  the  law  also  says  that 
the  formal  absence  oT  the  beginning  or  conclusion  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  indictment.  But  here  is  the  ordinary  form  of 
an  indictment  in  most  of  the  states: 

"That  G.  W.  and  C.  W..  late  of  the  County  of  P,  and  State  of  Missouri. 

on  the   «  «        day  of   „   1904,  at  the 

County  of  P  and  State  of  Missouri,  did  then  and  there,  in  and  upon  the 
body  of  one  E.  P.,  then  and  there  being  unlawfully,  wilfully,  felontooBly, 
premedltatedly,  on  purpose,  and  of  mnlfcp  aforethought  make  an  assault, 
and  with  a  certain  dangerous  and  deadly  weapon,  to-wit,  a  club,  which 
said  club  was  then  and  there  of  the  length  of  four  feet,  of  Vbk  breadth  of 
two  inches,  and  of  the  weight  of  10  pounds,  and  which  said  club  the  said 
G.  W.  and  C.  W.,  then  and  there  In  hands  had  and  held,  the  said  O.  W. 
and  C.  W.  did  then  and  there  unlawfully,  wilfully,  feloniously,  premedi* 
tatedly,  on  purpose,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought  strike  and  best  him, 
the  said  E.  P..  at  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  head  of  him,  the  said  E. 
P,  with  the  club  aforesaid,  and  Intlirting  on  and  ^v\ng  to  him,  the  said 
£.  in  and  upon  the  right  Bide  of  the  head  of  him,  Llxe  isuid  K.  P.,  one 
mortal  wound,  which  said  mortal  wound  was  of  the  length  of  four  Inches 
anc^  of  the  breadth  Of  two  Inches,  of  which  nid  mortal  wound  the  said 

E.  p.  from  said   ~   day  of   ,  1904,  the 

year  aforesaid,  in  the  County  aforesaid,  until  the  —  day  of 

  in  the  year  aforesaid.  In  the  County  aforesaid,  did 

laagulah,  and,  languishing,  did  live,  on  which  said   day  of 

 ,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  said  E.  P.,  In  the  County 

and  State  aforerald,  of  the  mortal  wound  aft>re8ald,  died;  and  so,  L.  L.  C. 
prosec'utlnf?  attorney,  upon  his  ofllcial  oath  as  aforesaid,  doth  say  that  the 
Raid  G.  W.  and  C.  W.,  him  the  said  E.  P.  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means 
aforesaid,  wilfully,  unlawfully,  feloniously,  premedltatedly,  on  purpose,  and 
of  malice  aforethought  did  hill  and  murder,  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  State.'* 

On  this  charge  the  prisoner  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder. 
His  counsel  made  no  objection  to  it  in  the  trial  court,  but  on 
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appocal  to  the  Supreme  Coun  tiiat  tribunal  examines  thp  docu- 
ment which  one  would  imagine  covered  everything  that  could 
be  said  ou  the  subject  and  a  good  deal  more,  and  reverses  the  caae 
and  orders  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  clearly  show 
but  leavfiB  it  to  inference  and  conjecture,  whether  the  mortal 
blow  was  inflicted  with  a  club.*  And  this  is  only  in  line  with 
numerous  decisions  of  our  Appellate  Courts.  In  one  a  conviction 
for  stealing  hidas  is  set  a.^ide  because  the  indictment  failed  to 
state  whetliPT  they  wrre  mule,  cow,  goat  or  sheep  hides;  in  another 
because  "father''  was  spelled  ''farther;"  in  another  because  the 
letter  "i"  was  omitted  in  spelling  malice;  in  another  because 
the  indictment  spelled  breast  "brest;"  in  another  because  the 
indictment  charged  that  a  man  who  was  shot  throng  the  heart 
did  'instantly''  die  instead  of  did  "then  and  there"  die.  The 
summit,  however,  of  legal  technicality  was  reached  in  the  noto- 
rious Missouri  case  of  State  v.  Campbell' — perhaps  the  most  absurd 
judicial  pronouncement  that  the  thousands  of  volumes  of  Ameri- 
can reports  contain,  and  one  which  has  become  the  subject  of 
amazement  and  ridicule  in  every  English  speaking  country.  The 
Constitution  of  Missouri  requires  that  every  indictment  shaU  con- 
clude with  a  rhetorical  flourish,  viz.,  that  the  crime  was  committed 
"against  the  i>eace  and  dignity  of  the  state."  A  man  being  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  young  girl  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  appealed  on  the  ground  that  his  indictment  con- 
cluded, "against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  state,"  instead  of  the 
state.  The  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  conviction  quashed,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  required  absolutely  that 
these  words  should  be  used;  it  could  not  do  that  because  other- 
indictments  have  been  sustained  which  concluded,  "against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Missouri,"  or  "against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  our  .state."  But,  it  said,  that  without  the  word 
"the"  the  prisoner  wn.s  not  informed  whose  laws  he  had  broken 
aad  what  state's  dignity  he  had  outraged,  and  that  he  might 
think  it  was  tlie  state  of  New  York  or  Nebnu^ka,  and  not  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  man  was  tried  in  a  Missouri  county.  The 
indictment  began,  "State  of  Missouri,  County  of  Greene,"  and 
said  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  State  of  Missouri  charged  him 
with  a  crime  and  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  yet  the  appellate  court  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  omission  of  the  word  **the"  prevented  him  from  knowing 
what  state's  laws  he  had  broken  and  whose  dignity  he  had  out- 
raged. It  wais  of  Ibis  case  that  the  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Solicitor  General  Lehmann,  spoke  these  words  before 

*  State     Woodward,  191  Ho.  167       '210  Mo.  203  (1908). 
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the  assembled  members  at  the  meeHrir  nt  Detroit  in  1909:  "A 
man  having  a  youn^  woman  under  his  proteotion  as  hia  ward 
ravishes  her.  Upon  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  und  upon  trial 
by  a  petit  jury  he  iB  found  guilty.  Upon  appeal  the  conviction 
is  set  aside,  because  by  the  carelessness  of  the  draughtsman  of  the 
indictment  or  by  the  ovewight  of  a  copyist  the  definite  article  the 
was  omitted  from  the  eoncluding  phrase  of  the  indictment.  Sup- 
pose, then,  a  similar  crime  were  committed  in  my  neighborhood, 
and  the  natural  resentment  such  a  crime  provokes  in  the  breast 
of  every  man  would  kindle  the  people  to  mob  violence  against 
the  oflfender.  Let  me  come  out  and  try  to  quiet  that  mob  and 
say:  'Take  not  justice  into  your  own  hands,  but  leave  it  to  the 
oiderly  administration  of  the  law.*  What  do  you  think  would 
be  the  answer?  *We  have  no  respect  for  a  law  which  puts  the 
definite  article  the  in  sanctity  above  the  chastity  of  our  wives  and 
daughters.' " 


What  is  the  purpose  of  an  indictment?  It  is  to  enable  the 
accused  to  know  what  the  offence  is  with  wliich  he  is  charged  nnd 
to  enable  the  Court  to  enter  sncli  jndgnient  as  will  prevent  a 
second  prosecution  for  the  same  offense.  Tins  is  done  in  England 
in  simple  and  conci5»e  language.  We  co|>y  our  forms  from  the 
old  English  law  which  prevailed  in  that  country  anterior  to  our 
RevolutioUi  and  our  courts  still  hold  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Grown  that  '^Murderavit  instead  of  muidravit 
vitiates  an  indictment  for  murder."  Such  quibbles  as  these  have 
been  abolished  in -England  for  a  half  century;  the  Englisli  indict- 
ment for  murder,  af  the  Docket  ha«  shown  above,  is  today  a 
plain  statement  that  A  mui*dered  B.  But  in  most  parts  of  the 
UrHted  States  our  courtr^  Ftill  adhere  to  these  suhtilities.  Wliy  is 
it  that  the  American  criiiiinui  indictment  or  information  con- 
tinues to  he  mediaeval  when  the  English  people  have  made  theirs 
modem  and  rational? 


In  the  Dickman  case  no  time  was  lost  in  obtaining  a  jury. 
Tho  twelve  men  were  probably  in  the  box  when  the  judge 
entered,  p€rha{)s  the  first  twelve  men  that  got  into  the  court  room. 
There  was  no  exannnation  of  the  jury  on  the  voir  dire  aud  there 
was  not  a  single  challenge.  Contrast  this  with  some  of  the  other 
criminal  trials  which  have  attracted  public  attention  in  the  United 
States  within  tlie  past  few  years — such  as  that  of  Shea,  Gilhooly 
and  Brown  in  Chicago,  Calhoun  in  California,  and  Cooper  in 
Tennessee;  with  thirteen  and  a  half  weeks,  nine  and  a  half  weeks, 
three  weeks,  ninety-one  days  and  seven  weeks  respectively  con- 
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sumed  in  selecting  a  jury,  th(  iisuids  of  veniremen  summoned,  and 
millionii  of  words  used  in  examiiiing  them.  The  McNamara  trial 
in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Hyde  trial  in  Kansas  City  have  now  been 
going  on  for  several  weeks,  nearly  every  boor  of  tbe  time  bas 
been  occupied  in  getting  a  jury,  and  at  tbe  time  of  tlw  writing  of 
these  lines  not  a  single  juryman  has  been  finally  selected,  tbougb 
tbe  newspapers  report  that  it  is  hoped  in  the  MeNamara  case  tbafc 
a  jury  may  be  obtained  by  Chri«tm!i5.  At  a  dinnor  jriven  by  an 
Eastern  Bar  Association  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  which  the  DorKFT 
was  a  guest,  Mr.  Bryce  told  the  lawyers  that  in  England  it  hardly 
ever  took  more  than  a  half-hour  to  select  a  jury,  even  in  the  most 
important  eases.  His  statement  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  for  bis  beareis  seemed  to  tbink  tbat  tbe  Ambassador  was 
telling  them  a  fairy  tale.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Canadian  ffigb 
Court  judge  told  tbe  Dockbt  of  his  having  held  an  Assise  at 
Windsor  directly  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  day  he  opened 
court  a  trial  for  murder  began  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  tbe 
American  city.  The  Canadian  judge  difsposcd  of  eleven  criminal 
cases,  .sentenced  one  man  to  be  hanged,  tried  fifteen  civil  ones  and 
when  he  left  the  city  with  all  the  cases  disposed  of  they  had  not 
obtained  a  jury  in  tbe  criminal  trial  across  tbe  river.  Aecording 
to  English  practice  a  cballenge  on  tbe  ground  tbat  a  particular 
juror  is  biased  must  be  proved  by  evidence  aliunde;  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  ask  a  juryman  whether  he  has  an  opinion  or  has  expressed 
one.  Tho  counpcl  must  challenge  the  juror  he  objects  to,  must 
state  the  ground  of  bias  and  must  then  produce  his  witnesses  in 
support  of  his  charge.  Neither  the  Crown  nor  the  defense  is 
periiutted  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
from  tbe  juror's  answers  some  ground  wbicb  tbey  bad  no  previous 
evidence  to  support.  But  in  murder  esse  in  tbis  state  alxeady 
referred  to  jurymen  were  asked  as  to  their  knowledge  of  tbe  effed 
of  a  certain  poison  which  the  state  charged  was  the  means 
employf'd  hy  the  prisoner  to  effect  his  object  and  as  to  their 
opinion  of  the  evidence  of  medical  experts.  And  in  a  case  not 
long  ago  in  a  neighboring  state  where  a  seller  of  cash  registers 
was  charged  with  assaulting  a  female  in  a  sleeping-car,  the  jurors 
were  all  examined  as  to  wbetber  tbey  bad  evor  puidiased  cash 
registers  or  bad  ridden  in  sleeping-cars.  Tbe  permitting  by  our 
judges  of  collateral  qu(  .^iions  like  these  is  re^nsible  for  a  great 
part  of  tbe  waste  of  time  in  a  criminal  trial. 


But  the  fundamental  basis  of  tho  idea  of  a  jury  is  very  difT-  r  nt 
in  England  from  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  English 
lawyer  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  twelve  ordinary  Englishmen  of 
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character  and  intelligence;  that  they  have  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  IS  not  material  to  him  for  iie  presumes  that  the  verdict  will 
be  givea  upon  the  efvidenoe  and  not  upon  the  previous  opinion. 
That  a  particular  jur3rnian  has  formea  an  impression  from  the 
facts  as  far  as  he  knew  thrm  does  not  prove,  as  Che-torton  says, 
that  he  cannot  be  an  impartial  arbiter,  it  only  proves  tiiat  he  is 
not  a  cold-blooded  fool,  for  if  you  are  to  take  all  the  men  who 
have  not  formed  opinions  on  some  notorious  case  and  leave  out 
all  those  who  have  fonned  opinions,  you  will  get  only  the  stupid 
ones  and  misB  all  the  thoughtful  ones.  So  the  English  lawyers  are 
willing  as  a  rule  to  take  tho  first  twelve  men  that  walk  into  the 
box.  And  as  said  by  a  recent  writer:  "This  system  works  well, 
particularly  in  criminal  cases.  There  are,  of  coui-se,  great  diflPer- 
encea  in  jurors.  Every  practieing  lawyer  knows  there  are  acquit- 
ting juries  and  convicting  juries.  Sometimes  one  master  mind 
seems  to  dominate  and  control  the  rest.  But  most  lawyers  would 
afpreG  that  taking  them  all  around  juries  do  show  intelligence, 
fairness  and  a  ni^yh  sen.«c  of  responsibility,  and  reflect  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  average  feeling  of  the  community." 


Tx  THE  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lawyers  are  not 
content  with  the  avernfje  citizen  'svithont  prejudice  one  way  or  the 
other;  the  objections  made  to  a  juror  in  a  criminal  trial  iiere 
show  very  clearly  that  neither  counsel  for  the  state  nor  for  the 
defense  is  striving  to  obtain  an  impartial  jur^,  but  each  one  seems 
to  be  tr3ring  to  get  a  jury  of  his  way  of  thmking  and  which  he 
believes  will  lean  to  the  side  of  the  prosecution  or  the  defense,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


In  the  examination  of  witnesses  for  both  the  Crown  and  the 
defense  in  the  Diekman  case,  tibe  reader  will  notice  an  entire 
absence  of  objections  and  interrupt  ions  on  account  of  the  questions 

pnt  by  the  examininc:  counsel.  The  report  of  nn  American  trial 
bristle.'^  with  interrui)ti()ns  and  objections.  The  wonls  "I  object'* 
follow  a  good  proportion  of  the  questions  put  and  tlie  words  "I 
except"  follow  nearly  all  the  rulings  of  the  trial  judge.  The 
attitude  of  the  oounsel  in  the  English  case  is  in  a  very  marked 
contrast  to  our  own.  In  England  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  is 
never  a  partisan  who.se  pole  aim  is  to  convict,  but  his  function  is 
to  conduct  nn  invi'stii^ntiou  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused.  Frequently  in  opening  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion he  states  circumstances  favorable  to  the  prisoner  as  well  as 
those  tending  to  show  his  guilt.  The  Docket  remembers  one 
criminnl  case  he  heard  in  Kni^land  where  a  point  of  niaterinl 
evidence  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  failing  to  bring 
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before  tlx*  jury  was  HupplitMl  by  the  Crown's  counsel,  who  inter- 
rupted the  prifV)nor's  counsel  by  saying,  "I  beg  my  learned 
brother's  pardon,  but  auotlier  one  of  his  witne,sses,  Dr.  A.  testified 
very  strongly  to  the  same  effect."  The  attitude  of  the  couiiael  for 
the  defeDse  in  England  seems  to  be  to  be  tbat  of  one  wbo  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  out  faets  tending  to  disprove  bis  elienfa 
guilt  ratber  tban  to  confuse  tbe  issue  so  as  to  make  a  decision 
difficult,  or  to  get  error  in  the  record  which  may  be  the  basis  of 
appeal.  He  «opms  not  to  forcjet  that  he  is  a  mcmlx^r  of  society, 
interested  in  the  guilty  being  punished  :is  much  as  anv  layman, 
and  that  it  ii*  not  for  him  to  aid  a  guilty  man  to  escape.  Is 
it  not  plain  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  the  attitude  of  the 
oonnsel  for  fbe  state  in  America  is  tbat  of  one  wbo  strives  for  a 
conviction  at  all  basaids,  and  the  attitude  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  that  of  one  who  seeks  to  confuse  tbe  issue  so  as  to  make  a 
decision  difficult  by  the  jury  or  to  get  error  in  the  record  to  enable 
him  to  get  a  now  trial?  T}):'  reader  will  perlmp.>  have  noticed  that 
in  the  l)ickiiiaii  case  l)ef(>re  beginning  his  address  to  the  jury 
(ante  p.  GG.'V),  the  prisoner's  counsel  stated  to  the  Court  aud  the 
jury  that  he  appreciated  the  jibsolutely  fiur  way  in  which  the  case 
had  been  conducted  by  the  opposing  counsel,  but  unfortunatdy, 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  both  the  Hyde  and  McNamara  trids 
show  frequent  angry  altercations  between  counsel,  charges  of  bad 
faith  and  prejudice  and  even  a  proposal  in  the  latter  case  by  one 
lawyer  that  they  should  settle  their  differences  outside.  And  the 
pre-idiTig  judge  does  not  always  escape  criticism  and  threats  of 
removal  for  unfaime^  by  counsel  for  the  defense. 


NormNG  affords  a  greater  contrast  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can trial  methods  than  the  leading  part  the  trial  judge  plays  in  the 
trial  of  a  case  in  England  with  the  minor  position  to  which  he  is 

relcgnted  by  the  trial  practice  in  ma«t  of  tlie  states.  In  England 
the  judge  retains  all  the  powers  which  he  had  at  Common  Law, 
which  are  well  described  by  J/>rd  Hale  in  his  History  of  the 
Comnion  Law,  where  he  says,  "Another  excellency  of  this  trial 
is  this,  tbat  the  judge  is  always  present  at  the  time  of  the  evidence 
given  in  it.  Herein  he  is  able  in  matters  of  law,  emerging  upon 
the  evidence,  to  direct  them,  and  also  in  matters  of  fact  to  give 
them  great  light  nnd  n^-i -stance,  by  hi?  weighing  the  evidence 
before  them  and  ol)s<  r\  iiig  whore  the  question  and  knot  of  the 
busine-s  lirs.  and  by  showing  them  his  opinion  even  in  matter 
of  fact,  which  is  a  great  advantage  aud  light  to  laymen."  No  law- 
yer can  read  the  summing  up  of  Lord  Coleridge  m  the  IHckmsn 
case  without  being  impressed  not  only  with  the  great  ability  with 
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which  the  evidence  was  luarshaled,  but  also  with  the  fairness 
with  which  the  issues  of  fact  were  left  to  the  jury  for  their 
detennination. 


But  except  in  our  Federal  Courts  and  a  few  of  the  states,  all  of 
our  criminal  trials  take  place  without  the  lieht  and  assistance 
which  Lord  Hale  spoke  or,  for  to  attempt  in  m  amalleBt  degree 
to  give  such  aid  is  reversible  error  in  the  opinion  of  our  Appellate 

Courts  in  their  construction  of  the  laws  passed  by  our  legislatures 
on  the  subject.  Our  judp;es  are  absolutely  probibited  from  ^ving 
such  a  charge  to  the  jury  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  m  the 
trial  of  Dickman;  all  they  can  do  is  to  submit  to  the  jury  bald 
propositions  of  law,  prepared  generally  by  the  attorneys  and  so  in 
oonnict  with  one  another,  as  they  come  from  different  sides  in  the 
case,  as  to  be  not  only  no  li.«j;ht  and  a.N^istance  to  the  jury,  but 
rather  a  means  of  confusing:  thcni  upon  the  very  questions  they 
are  called  upon  to  decide.  Juryuien,  as  has  been  said  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are  plain,  unlettered 
laymen,  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  the  nicer  distinctions  of 
the  law,  and  caring  only  to  reach,  a  verdict  that  shall  be  consonant 
wit!)  tire  .s;<*nprnl  equities  of  the  case,  and  not  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Court's  instructions.  Notbin'::  cnn  be  more  unsatisfactory 
or  misleading  to  tliem  than  a  case  submitted  upon  naked,  dis- 
connected propositions  of  law.  And  another  great  judge,  now 
gOYemor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  has  pointed  out  mat  the 
mode  of  trial  as  it  existed  at  the  Common  Law  waa  well  adapted 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  masses  acninst  the  classes.  But  it  was 
a  system  of  exact  balances.  U  demanded  a  free  and  fearle.'^s  judge 
as  well  as  a  free  and  fearless  jury.  The  jury  may  drag  the  car 
of  justice,  but  the  judge  must  driye,  or  tney  will  dreg  it  to 
destruction.  The  inroads  of  the  bar  upon  his  prerogatives  are  a 
mark  of  the  degrading  effects  of  the  American  plan  of  an  elective 
judiciary,  and  indicate  a  distrust  of  the  independence  and  the 
mtelligence  of  the  Court. 


In  the  Dickman  case  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  rendered,  the 
judge  at  once  passed  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  the  convicted 
man  and  the  trial  was  over  for  ever  and  ever.  But  in  1 1  American 

ca.*^e  the  rendering  of  the  verdict  is  followed  by  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  time  is  given  to  prepare  an  argument,  the  case  is  adjonrnod 
for  days  and  weeks  to  give  the  lawyers  time  to  hunt  for  errors  in 
the  tnal  and  to  invent  reasons  why  it  should  be  all  gone  over 
again.  When  the  argument  for  a  new  trial  is  made,  the  judge 
takes  another  month  or  so  to  consider  it  and  if  he  decides  not  to 
j2:rant  it,  then  comes  the  appo'il  (o  the  Supreme  Court,  the  preparsr 
tion  of  voluminous  records  and  of  interminable  printed  briefs. 
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In  the  Dickman  case  the  pri5oner  was  convicted  on  July  7 
and  on  July  22,  though  the  trial  Umk  place  at  the  other  end  of 
England,  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  hearing  the  appeal  in  London. 
There  had  been  no  intricate  machinery  in  bringing  up  the  ease 
and  not  a  single  question  of  apellate  jurisdiction  is  raised. 
There  ate  no  printed  briefs,  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  are  entirely  oral.  When  a  question  arises  in  regard  to  what 
a  witness  has  said  on  the  trial,  and  to  how  completely  he  has 
identified  the  pri-nnor.  the  witness  i-  lironght  l>efore  the  r'onrt 
of  Appeal  and  que.stioncd  by  the  judges  to  enable  them  to  decide 
upon  the  question  involved,  and  as  soon  as  the  argument  is  over, 
the  Court  at  once  delivers  final  judgment. 


In  an  American  criminal  appeal^  which  would  take  in  this 
state  a  year  or  more  to  get  from  the  trial  court  to  the  Suineme 

Court,  there  would  be  long  arguments  whether  or  not  the  proper 
procedure  had  been  taken  in  bringing  the  ease  to  the  hiiihi  r  court 
Nothing  but  what  appeared  in  the  written  record  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Court.  If  by  some  accident  the  record  did  not 
show  that  the  prisoner  was  present  at  the  trial  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  proved-  orally  that  the  prisoner  was 
actually  present,  but  would  order  the  whole  trial  to  be  had  over 
again.  In  an  English  case  though  there  might  be  some  technical 
errors  in  the  evidence  or  with  the  procedure,  the  case  would  be 
affirmed  if  the  judges  thought  that  no  "miscarringe  of  justice"  had 
oecurred,  wliile  under  the  American  .system  any  matter  of  this 
kind  would  be  presumed  to  have  rauised  tlie  prisoner  injury  and 
the  Appellate  Court  would  not  even  considt  i  whether  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  had  done  so  or  not.  When  the  argument  was  over  the 
judges  would  not  decide  the  case  but  would  reeerve  judgment  for 
weeks  or  sometimes  months.  Then  an  elaborate  written  opinion 
wotald  be  filed,  and  if  it  was  against  the  prisoner  there  would  be 
a  motion  for  a  rehearing,  and  very  often,  as  in  the  Texas  case 
quoted  above,  the  judgment  affirmed  would  be  reversed  and  a 
new  trial  ordered. 


With  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  22d  of 
July,  the  Dickman  case  was  at  an  end  so  far  as  the  courts  wete 
concerned.  A  petition  for  a  reprieve  was  sent  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, who  is  the  adviser  of  the  King  in  matters  of  pardon.  On  the 
3d  of  August  notice  was  given  that  the  petition  was  rejected  and 
on  the  10th  of  August  the  prisoner  was  hanged. 
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In  an  American  ca?^  the  judgment  of  tlie  Appellate  Court 
is  often  followed  by  an  appeal  t^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  trial  judge  and  an 
appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  Appellate  Court — all  of  which  are 
flimpl3r  moves  to  put  off  the  execution  of  the  aentenee.  When 
these  proceedings  are  exhausted,  the  governor  is  flooded  wilh 
petitions  for  a  commutation  of  the  ei^ital  sentence.  He  is  induced 
to  extend  the  time  set  for  execution  from  month  to  month  and 
in  a  large  proportion  of  ca«es  of  capital  convictions  the  prisoner's 
sentence  is  finally  commuted  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Spkcial  Law  Govesninq  Public  Service  Corporations  and  Aix 
OruKsa  Ekoaoed  in  Pubuc  Employmknt. — By  Brcce  Wyman,  A. 
LL.  B.    Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Uuiverbity.    2  vols.  New  York: 
Btfnr,  Yoorbte  *  Go.  1911. 

It  Ifl  not  often  that  tbo  Inwjrer  today  finds  a  law  book  In  two  volomca 
that  he  can  be  Induced  to  read  from  cover  to  cover,  but  thSa  treatlee  by 

Professor  Wyman  on  the  important  subject  of  Public  Service  Corporations 
Is  80  concisely  written,  bo  interesting  and  so  pleasing  In  Its  style  that  one 
finds  it  hard,  having  once  taken  It  up.  to  put  it  down  again.  Most  of 
onr  bulky  legcU  treatises  of  today  are  really  digests  of  the  decisions  of  the 
ooorto  and  serve  simply  as  indices  to  the  Judicial  decisions.  To  have  on 
one^s  abdves  a  complete  dlacnsslon«ot  legal  principles  en  all  matters  t«lat> 
ing  to  the  prcat  pn>i?ir  service  corporntlnns  of  today,  the  common  carrier, 
the  railroad,  steam  or  electric:  the  innkeeper;  the  gas.  the  water  and 
electric  light  company,  and  all  others  engaged  in  public  employment  ls» 
indeed,  a  boon.  Tb^  bavo  been  few  books  whlcli  have  fallen  under  onr 
notice  dnrlns  the  past  decade  that  we  can  nammend  as  blghly  and  as 
strongly  to  the  profession  as  we  can  these  two  volumes. 

Professor  Wyman  trfvp'?  n  most  valuable  survey  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  public  calling  and  a  private  business — a  distinction,  as  he  points 
out,  rather  one  of  legal  control  than  of  degree.  The  public  calling  has 
always  been  subject  to  public  resulatlcn  and  control  and  diarged  with 
more  than  an  ordinary  llablllty:  the  private  merchant,  artisan  or  pro* 
fesslonal  man  was  always  held  to  a  loss  legal  liability  and  was  allowed 
to  deal  with  whom  he  chose.  How  comp  callings  have  from  the  early 
history  of  the  common  law  remained  public  ones;  how  some  which  were 
once  public  are  now  regarded  as  private  and  how  some  which  were  for- 
merly private  are  now  looked  upon  as  pubUc,  these  matteis  are  dearly 
shown  and  most  ably  discussed  by  the  learned  writer.  Of  the  six  minor 
callings,  namely:  the  surgeon,  the  tailor,  the  smith,  the  vlctualer.  the 
baker  and  the  miller,  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  only  one  regarded  as 
Of  a  public  nature.    Of  the  others.  Professor  Wyman  says: 

"The  case  dealing  with  the  common  surgeon  most  often  cited  is  an 
anonymous  suit  In  14il.  This  was  a  writ  of  treqwM  on  the  case  against 
one  R.,  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  eflfeet  that  the  defendant  had  under- 
taken to  cure  the  plalntlfTs  horse  with  skill  and  care  of  a  certain  trouble, 
and  that  he  then  so  negligently  and  carelessly  gave  bis  medicine  that 
the  horse  died.  But  Judge  Paston  said:  Tou  have  not  shown  that  he 
is  a  common  surgeon  to  cure  such  horsee.  and  therefore  althons^  he  has 
killed  your  horse  by  his  medicines,  you  sliall  have  no  action  against  Urn 
without  an  assumpsit'  The  court  accordingly  decided  that  a  traveise 
of  the  assumpsit  made  a  good  issue.  Thp  Klmlflrnrtrp  nf  nn  nrt-ir\l  as- 
sumpsit in  those  days  wab  that  when  one  man  iiad  authorized  another 
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to  deal  with  personal  property  in  the  course  ot  private  busiueas,  the  latter 
"wu  under  no  legid  llabtllty  to  use  care,  nnlew  ho  liad  made  an  espreaa 
nndertaklnff  to  tbat  elfoct  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  It  In 

public  business,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lega!  obligation  to  perform  the  act 
with  proper  skill  in  accordance  with  the  public  profession  was  well 
established.  From  other  cases  it  is  plain  that  the  curing  of  man  or  beast 
waa  considered  a  public  calling.  In  the  rude  England  of  these  unlettered 
times  sueli  profenloaal  men  were  conparatlToly  tew.  SVeQventlj  only 
one  surgeon  would  be  at  band  In  any  one  district,  so  tbat  if  be  sbould 
refuse  his  services,  all  might  be  lost.  Such  being  the  situation  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  law  was  so  stem  In  the  case  of  the  common  doctor, 
requiring  him  to  cure  ail  who  came  by  reason  of  his  general  profession 
and  giving  the  patient  an  action.  If  the  doctor  waa  negligent,  although 
no  care  bad  been  promised  In  tbe  particular  case.  It  was  the  unusual 
situation  wblch  produced  this  extraordinary  law.  Today,  bowever.  there 
are  so  many  physicians  in  most  communities  that  the  law  apparently  no 
longer  deems  it  necessary  to  compel  them  to  accept  any  patient  who  may 
call  upon  them. 

"Some  light  upon  the  position  of  the  mediaeval  tailor  before  the  law 
we  obtain  from  an  opinion  of  tbe  great  Brian:  1  know  weXl,  it  I  put 
a  robe  with  a  tailor  to  be  made  (or  It  I  eome  to  a  common  inn  or  n 

common  ^mith  with  my  horse),  !n  all  cases  of  the  sort  T  may  havp  my 
robe  lying  in  the  tailor's  shop  as  long  as  I  please  (without  its  being 
subject  to  distraint);  for  he  is  compelled  by  the  law  to  do  it,  and  he 
mi^  by  tbe  taw  d^ain  until  be  be  satlsied  for  tbe  making.'  It  is  rathw 
dllBcult  at  present  to  Imagine  a  state  ot  society  where  there  was  not 
cmnpetitlmi  enough  among  tailors.  Still,  t^  time  was  when  this  most 
necessary  calling  was  followed  by  bo  few  comparatively  that  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  coercive  law  was  rleemcd  necessary.  But  In  this 
calling  there  has  been  lively  competition  for  so  long  that  the  tailor  at  a 
very  early  time  dropped  from  the  list  of  public  callingB.  and  Is  mentioned 
In  tbe  books  no  more  as  a  member  of  this  exceptional  class  of  public 
servants. 

"Another  Instance  Is  shown  In  an  anonymous  memorandum  of  1450. 
'Note  that  it  was  agreed  by  ail  the  court  that  where  a  smith  decline'^  to 
shoe  my  horse,  or  an  Inn-keeper  refuses  to  give  me  entertainment  at  his 
inn.  I  shall  have  action  on  the  case,  notwithstanding  no  act  is  dcme;  fon 
it  does  not  depend  upon  agreement  But  where  a  maker  makes  a  bargain 
to  build  me  a  bouse  and  does  nothing,  no  action  on  the  case,  because  that 
does  sound  In  agreement.'  The  meaning  of  this  is  thnt  In  there  days  no 
action  lay  upon  a  mere  bargain  and  even  the  promisor  in  a  contract  need 
not  perform;  but  one  who  undertook  a  public  employment  must  perform, 
whether  he  agreed  or  not.  Here  again  the  obligation  resting  upon  those 
in  common  callings  to  serve  all  tbat  apply  is  tbe  basis  of  tbe  case.  Why 
is  this  entire  distinction  made  between  tbe  wayside  smiCh  and  tbe  journey- 
man carpenter?  Because  again  tbe  economic  conditions  of  these  trades 
were  so  different.  So  far  apart  v  p-e  they  In  the  eyes  of  the  court,  that 
tbe  ordinary  law  was  protection  enough  for  those  that  dealt  with  the 
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CArpenter,  while  an  extraordinary  law  was  needed  in  behalf  of  those  thai 
came  to  the  anlth.  Tbera  Is  time  enooKh  la  getting  at  tralldere  to  make 
the  situation  in  tluit  hiuineBB  one  oi  virtual  oompetltloii.  »  that  there 

would  be  no  hardship  In  leaving  builders  free  to  bargain ;  but  the  farrier* 
were  bo  scattered  that  those  who  required  their  service  Immediately,  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  particular  one  at  band.  A  special  code,  therefore, 
was  necessary  else  a  good  horse  might  be  ruined  for  want  ot  a  shoe,  11 
the  Wajralde  smith  ahonld  tM|n  it  Into  his  head  to  refnse  service.  Under 
modem  coadltloos  of  trade,  heqrever.  the  mibllc  need  Is  not  so  imperative 
as  to  keep  the  blacksmith  In  the  class  of  public  servants. 

"There  was  a  time  also  when  common  victnaJers  were  Ptrirtly  regulated 
by  common  law.  The  regular  purveying  of  food  and  drink  to  the  local 
public  wim  ft  It  'o  be  of  as  much  importance  as  the  proper  entertainment 
of  the  tiavellug  public  at  the  established  inns.  la  a  leading  case  la  1460 
Judge  MolU  treated  these  two  callings  as  analogous.  'If  I  come  to  an 
lnn*keeper  to  lodge  with  him,  and  he  will  not  lodge  me,  I  shall  have  on 
my  case  an  action  of  trespess  against  him;  and  in  the  same  way  tf  I 
come  to  a  vlctualer  to  buy  victual  and  he  will  not  sell ;  I  shall  have  an 
action  of  trespass  on  my  case  against  him.'  Without  sti-h  regulation 
It  was  felt  that  there  might  be  oppressive  treatment  as  liie  need  of  the 
purchaser  was  usually  immediate  and  his  market  limited  in  many  ways 
hj  the  economic  condltlMW  of  early  trade.  And  to  the  strictness  with 
which  the  sale  of  such  neceasitles  of  life  as  bread  and  beer  were  regu- 
lated Innumerable  assises  besr  witness  of.  A  certain  police  power  is 
still  exercised  today  over  these  matters,  but  beyond  this  even  those  selling 
the  most  necessary  food  may  refuse  to  sell  any  person;  r\  Vnker  may 
refuse  to  still  bread  to  a  starvlDg  man  who  tenders  payment  so  far  as 
the  modern  law  goes.  This  Is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
there  Is  now  usually  sufllclent  competition  among  dealers  so  that  a  case 
of  refussl  of  a  cash  buyer  can  hardly  be  Imagined.  Even  so  a  man 
turned  away  can  usually  And  another  stock  nearby. 

"In  the  manorial  economy  the  baker  has  his  established  place  and 
was  obliged  therefore  to  supply  his  patrons  upon  reasonable  terms,  his 
rights  being  recognized  and  his  obligations  being  enforced  In  the  selgnolral 
courts.  Bven  after  the  bustnass  of  baking  became  entranchlssd  by  the 
breaking  np  of  the  mediaeval  sysUm,  the  bakers  at  hand  in  any  com- 
munity had  stlU  such  control  of  their  local  patronage  as  to  make  their 
continued  regulation  seem  still  necessary.  Thus  we  have  the  assize  of 
bread  as  a  regular  part  of  the  royal  eyres;  Indeed  the  assize  of  bread 
was  defended  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century  in  an  Alabama  case.  3  Ala. 
137." 

But  notwithstanding  the  wide  range  of  the  author's  study  in  this  depart- 
ment Of  the  law  and  the  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  the  dlltersnt 
callings,  there  are  two  snhjeete  we  should  like  to  have  had  him  dleeuss 
and  two  Queations  we  should  liked  to  have  had  answered.   The  first  is, 

is  an  Inn-keeper  bound  to  charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  his  services, 
and  to  what  extent,  it  at  all.  is  the  obligation  different  from  that  of  a 
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common  carrier  In  tUs  respect?  Vay  the  State  regulate  his  charges,  and. 
In  the  absence  of  sneh  regulation,  mar  he  ask  more  than  a  reasonable 
price?  Becanse  a  common  carrier  ezpecta  a  large  number  of  xMsaengers  at 

a  particular  time,  can  be  double  or  treble  hia  charges?  Tet  thto  Is  what 
the  inn-keeper  is  constantly  doing.  At  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  there  was  a  public  demand  that  the  railroads  should  reduce 
their  rates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  railroad 
companies  did  so,  but  as  the  rates  of  the  railroads  decreased,  those  of  the 
Inn-keepers  Inereaeed.  No  cue  seeme  to.  have  thought  of  protesting  against 
this,  yet  where  Is  the  difference? 

The  second  qnestlon  which  the  learned  anthor  does  not  answer  satis- 
factorily is  as  to  how  far  a  eommon  carrier  of  passengers  may  consistently, 
with  his  duty  to  furnish  comfortable  transportation,  Ofercrowd  his  vehi- 
cles? The  author  says  (Sec  803)  that  a  street  car  company  could  not 
be  expected  to  provide  seats  for  every  passenger  at  those  hours  In  the 
moruing  and  evening  when  there  Is  more  than  an  ordinary  demand  for 
tnuuq»ortatlon.  Bnt  what  about  OTererowding  the  car  so  that  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  passengers  are  affected,  and  men  and  women  are  Jostlod 
and  their  clothing  torn  and  passengers  sometimes  wren  knocked  down? 
Is  this  legal,  or  Is  the  carrier  bound  by  law  to  prevent  It? 

Sttttdies  iiV  American  Element.^rv  Law. — By  John  C.  Townm,  Professor 
of  Law.  UniTersity  of  Texas.  Second  Bditlon.  Chicago:  T.  H.  Flood  A 

Co.  1911. 

The  first  edition  of  this  little  treatise  was  published  In  1903.  Since  that 
time  Professor  Townes  has  used  it  in  his  classes  in  the  subject  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  he  seems  to  have  become  more  **thon»ighiy  con* 
▼inced  of  the  practicability  and  value  of  the  study  of  Blementary  Prin- 
ciples aa  the  introductory  topic  in  the  study  of  the  law."  fito  had  pre- 
viously come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  certain  matter  which  is  very 
properly  to  be  called  elementary  law,  nnd  had  formed  a  definite  Idea  of 
what  it  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  taught.  Of  course,  to  that  school  of  law 
students  and  teachers  who  take  issue  on  the  first  of  these  questions,  the 
book  Ims  little  interest  But  It  is  probable  that  many  who  bdleve  that 
*«Blementary  Law"  Is  not  a  spurious  title,  would  take  Issue  with  Professor 
Townes  on  the  question  of  what  it  includes.  Part  I  of  this  boi^  Is  little 
more  than  what  Is  ordinarily  given  In  an  elementpry  course  in  political 
science,  and  Part  II  contains  about  what  is  ordinarily  included  in  a  col- 
lege course  in  government.  Part  111  includes  a  discussion  of  some  terms 
which  the  beginning  law  student  does  not  use  very  Intelligently,  to  be 
sure,  but  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  familiarity  with  them  is  a  sulBclent 
reward  for  the  time  spent  In  a  separate  course  on  the  subject.  The  book 
contains  verj'  little  matter  which  the  average  law  student  avIII  not  have 
mastered  in  two  years  in  a  lav.'  school.  It  is  written  for  law  students.  and_ 
schools  which  insist  on  separate  courses  in  elementary  law  may  find  it 
a  useful  treatise. 
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A  Trfatirk  on  the  Modern  Law  or  Evidettce. — By  CnARL>:s  FteDBIC 
Chamberlatne,  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  Bare.  2  vola.  Allmaj, 
N.  T.:  Matthew  Bender  ft  Company.  1911. 

The  law  of  evidence  has  been  very  thoroughly  written  upon  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  Qreenleaf  and  ending  with  Wigmore,  the  two 
STMt  wrttera  on  this  mbdect  Breiy  one  of  Its  pbaaea  lias  Iwen  asalii 
aiMl  asain  dassifled,  dtscasssd*  examtned  and  analysad,  not  only  by  tliaos 
two  masters,  tat  by  nomerous  otbsr  writers  on  partlcnlar  or  subordinate 
topics. 

The  author  of  this  new  and  ambitious  treatise  justifies  its  appearance 
In  the  fact  that  It  approaehea  the  sablect  trom  a  different  standpoint  than 
do  the  former  works  In  that  It  considers  the  adieetlve  law  of  evldenoe 
from  the  standpoint  of  administration  rather  than  from  that  of  pn^ 

cedurp 

The  order  of  treatment  in  the  present  work  is  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  operation  of  this  Judicial  function  of  adminiatration  Is  pres- 
ent in  the  practical  handling  of  the  law  of  evidence.  The  first  volume 
defines  administration  itaett  statea  the  canons  nnder  which  It  is  sxer> 
clsed.  tb»  general  relations  between  matters  of  fact  and  rules  of  law  as 
these  are  imdprstood  in  English  Jurisprudence  and,  also,  the  varied  func- 
tions of  judge  and  Jury,  not  only  In  respect  of  the  distinction  Ijefwe^n  law 
and  fact,  but  to  the  proper  position  of  each  branch  of  the  tribunal  to  the 
Other  as  these  are  modified  or  controlled  by  the  function  of  the  Judicial  ad- 
ministration Itself.  Its  final  chapters  are  appropriated  to  a  limited  con^ 
sideratlon  of  the  subject  of  knowledge,  divided,  for  convenience,  into 
jTirlff-faV  rommon  and  Special.  The  second  volume,  following  out  the 
same  line  of  treatment,  discusses  the  branches  of  the  law  of  evidence 
in  which  the  element  of  adminiBtration  is  least,  operative. 

The  author  says:  "Like  the  subject  of  Knowledge  with  which  the  first 
volume  dosed,  that  of  Burden  of  Proof  In  its  double  sspect  of  Burden  of 
SMabllshlng  and  Bnrden  of  Evidence,  with  which  the  second  volume  opens, 
have  no  distinctive  relation  to  the  law  of  evldenre  but  pertafn  rather  to 
the  firdd  of  reasonhiK  in  general.  As  KnovvleUge  furnishes  in  its  accumu- 
lation of  past  inferences  or  observations  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty, Burden  of  Proof  eoncems  Itself  largely  with  Pleading,  the  branch 
of  adjective  law  which  formulates  the  lAJectlve  toward  proof  of  which 
the  processes  of  the  reasoning  faculty  are  to  be  directed  fn  the  use  of 
evidence.  Prominent  among:  topics  In  the  law  of  evidence  In  which  the 
element  of  procedural  law  seems  most  efficient  in  resisting  the  inroads 
of  rational  administration  is  that  of  Presumptions  of  Law.  These  relate* 
correctly  speaking,  to  various  branches  of  the  substantive  law.  civil  or 
criminal,  to  which  they  are  properly  attached.  Carefully  to  be  dlstln^ 
gulshed  from  them  are  certain  eoH;sllsd  *|iffe8umptions,*  which  have  little 
In  common  except  the  indifferent  use  of  n  single  name  or  term.  They 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  Inferences  of  Fact,  a  matter  of  logic,  and.  on  the 
other.  Assumptions  of  Administration,  with  which  logic  has  nothing  what- 
ever directly  to  do.  Contrasted  with  both  these,  Inferences  of  Fact  and 
Administrative  Assumptions,  is  a  third  dlass,  maxims  of  iurlsprodenee,. 
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rhetorical  paraphrases  of  existing  rules  of  law  usually  stated  in  another 
way.  To  them  the  term  Pseudo-Presumptions  seem  properly  to  have  been 
applied.  They  are  retpoiislble  for  moat  of  the  ooafused  leamSns  relatins 
to  Conflict  of  Presumptions.'   Admisaiooa  aeema  alao  to  lie  a  topic  In 

which  the  procpdtira]  a?  r!f<?t!np:ii1^'hpd  from  tho  rntionnl  eleme&t  In  the 
law  of  evidence  is  unduly  large.  Whether  taken  in  Its  judicial  or  extra- 
judicial form,  the  distinction  between  the  two  consisting  in  the  circum> 
itanee  as  to  whether  the  otatement  was  or  waa  not  made  In  the  oowree  of 
the  trial  In  which  It  la  offered,  the  deelaratlona  of  a  party  Including  those 
made  for  him  by  agents  or  privies,  seem  manifestly  affected  In  a  lane 
degree  both  as  to  admissibility  and  probative  force  by  the  Influence  of 
early  procedure.  This  observation  seems  scarcely  to  apply  to  so-called  Ad- 
missions by  Conduct,  which  though  usually  treated  in  this  connection 
Bean  devoid  of  apeclal  procedural  dBclency  and  merely  to  constitute  a  con* 
▼enlent  tenn  for  logically  probatlye  circumstantial  eyldence  of  acts  done 
by  a  party.  A  topic  In  which  a  once  powerful  procedural  element  seems 
rapidly  shadlnpr  into  qupstion?  of  losrical  impairment  due  to  the  operation 
of  a  desire  to  buy  peat  e  appears  to  be  that  of  Offers  of  Compromise.  Pro- 
cedural influence,  i.  e.,  that  of  substantive  law  operating  through  rules 
Of  procedure,  apiiamtly  culminates  In  Intoislty  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  Confessions.  Into  the  baffling  IntrliMcles  of  the  operation  of  the 
Misleading  Inducements  of  hope  or  fear,  the  privilege  against  Involuntary 
Self-incrimination,  or  the  power  of  Duress  In  making  certain  statements 
of  an  accused  person  "Involuntary"  as  It  Is  railed,  it  has  seemed  necessary 
to  follow  the  tangled  threads  of  law  and  logic.  By  roinparison,  the  pro- 
cedural rules,  largely  yielding  to  the  Influence  of  ralioaal  administration, 
under  which  the  evidence  of  a  witness  given  at  a  former  trial  is  received 
seem  simple  and  praetlcally  lUustratlve  of  the  normtf  operation  of  judicial 
administration  where  a  primary  grade  of  evidence  must  be  supplied  by 
facts  of  a  secondary  nature.*'  The  work  when  completed  will  cover  four 
volumes. 

An  examination  of  these  two  volumes  convtnees  us  that  the  work  will 

be  of  great  value  to  the  practicing  lawyer.  The  author  la  well  known  to 
the  profession  for  ho  has  been  the  American  editor  of  two  of  the  standard 
English  works  on  the  subject,  those  of  Taylor  and  Best 

The  I^w  of  Domicile  in  Its  Relation  to  Sucx^essiox  APrn  the  Doctrine 
OF  Ren  VOL.— By  Nosvav  Bsmrwicx,  London.  Sweet  and  Harwell,  Lim- 
ited. 1911. 

This  Is  the  substance  of  a  Torke  Prize  Essay  at  Cambridge  University 

In  1910.  It  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  English  law  of  domicile,  and  a 
brilliant  defense  of  the  Renvoi  doctrine.  For  this  latter  the  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  legal  literature,  though  one  may  doubt  whether 
the  author's  championing  of  this  disputed  doctrine  is  not  too  enthusiastic. 
It  is  dUBcuIt,  for  instance,  to  find  any  support  for  it  in  Dupuy  v.  Wurts, 
1873  (88  N.  T.  BBS),  which  Is  to  be  rested  eolely  on  the  ground  that  no 
new  domicile  had  been  obtained,  and  the  New  York  domicile  continued 
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to  be  tliat  of  tlie  docwMd.  Tlife  eaoe  rimi^  follows  tho  geuoral  Amerl* 

ean  rnlo  tbat  a  domicile  continues  until  a  new  one  is  gained.  It  is  no 
authority  for  sayinc:  thnt  the  eo-called  T^rit;lisli  doctrine  "of  applying  the 
whole  law  of  a  for  ii:n  country  where  reference  Is  made  to  it  hy  the 
lex  fori"  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

The  notion  that  courts  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  applT  the  lav  of 
foreign  coonlkrleB,  ae  foreign  law,  la  responsible  for  the  antlior^s  Tiew  of 
Renvoi.  But  with  so  many  decisions  to  the  effect  that  it  Is  ikot  foreign 
law  which  is  being  applied,  but  a  rule  of  domestic  law  which  Is  merely 
borrowed  from  a  foreign  law,  what  can  be  left  of  the  doctrine  of  Renvoi 
in  American  law?  And  since  Its  rejection  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Law  at  Neuchatel  in  1900,  it  Is  dotifetfnl  if  even  a  dever  treatise  sneli  as 
this  by  Mr.  Bentwlck  can  estaUldi  it  among  scholars. 


Toe  Law  or  Moroa  Vehicles. — By  Berkeley  DAVioe,  of  the  District 
Of  Colombia  Bar.  Northport,  L.  I.,  New  Tork:  Edward  Thompson  Com- 
pany. 19U. 

We  remarked  In  a  former  nmnber  of  the  Review  (45  Am.  Rev.  €3S)> 
that  how  great  a  place  the  motor  car  haa  taken  In  our  every-day  life  was 
moat  forcibly  illmtrated  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  volume  of  over  1200 

pages  on  the  law  applied  to  motor  vehicles.  This  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Babbitt,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  The  present  treatise  by  Mr.  Davids, 
a  contributor  to  this  Rr.viKw  and  a  writer  of  experience,  is  not  as  bulky 
is«  the  earlier  work,  nor  Is  Its  scope  so  wide,  but  It  will  be  fonnd  a  very 
nsefnl  treatise  on  the  sobject.  Of  great  value  is  the  appendix  of  more 
tiifM*  800  pages,  setting  out  at  length  the  statutory  laws  relating  to  motors 
of  all  the  states  and  territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  thp  Canadian 
provinces  and  England.  This  feature  alone  makes  it  a  valuable  book 
to  have  on  the  shelves  of  the  practicing  lawyer. 

The  T  av  of  f?Ti?rrr  RAirnoAOS. — By  Anobew  J.  Nellis.    Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Matthew  Bender  A  Company.  1911. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  ha?  fxlrnnfly  been  extensively 
used  and  which  has  been  found  satisfactory  to  the  profession.  It  Is  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  law  relating  to  the  organization  of  street  railroads, 
the  acquisition  of  their  franchises  and  property,  their  regulation  by  atatvts 
and  ordinance,  their  operation  and  liability  for  injuries  to  the  person  and 
property  of  passengers,  employees  and  travelers  and  others  on  the  public 
streets  and  hl^ways,  and  there  are  .likewise  chapters  on  pleading  and 
practice,  evidence  and  damages.  The  author  has  endeavored  successfully 
to  cite  all  the  cases  where  a  street  railroad  has  been  a  party  to  an  action 
In  the  courts,  and  lias  wpH  said  In  the  preface:  "The  enormous  increase 
in  the  volume  of  street  raiiiond  accident  litieatlon,  due  to  the  astonisli- 
Ing  development  of  the  electric  railway  system  m  this  country  in  recent 
years,  haa  created  a  demand  in  the  profession'  tor  a  work  giving  the 
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cmeral  prlnolplM  and  roles  of  law,  fho  applleatlon  of  which  must  do- 
termlne  cases  arlBing  whore  exact  precodeiLts  are  not  to  be  found,  and 

giving  In  brief  and  compact  form  a  clear  statement  of  the  precedents 
established  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  To  gather  toegther,  classify, 
analyze,  and  arrange  the  thousands  of  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  present,, 
in  form  for  ready  reference  and  nee,  the  rules  and  principles  established, 
with  the  reasons  upon  which  the  same  are  founded,  with  as  full  a  presen- 
tatloD  as  practicable  of  facts  in  the  text  and  the  copious  notes  thereto,  has 
been  the  nim  of  the  work  and  has  proven  a  laborious  task«  bht  the  results 
acbieved  must  be  itiervlceable  to  the  profession.** 
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degree,  141. 

Examination  of  Juror  for  bias  un- 
known In  EnKland.  141. 

Conservatism  of  American  people, 
lawyers  and  Judges.  143. 

English  law  reform  began  early. 
Hi- 

The  law's  delays  in  the  United 

States.  IIL 
The  Cat  and  other  animal  cases, 

145. 

The  difficulty  In  public  functions 
In  America.  I4«t. 

The  Court  of  Coronation  CHalms 
in  England.  146. 

What  l8  "dlllegrout?"  Is  It  "bouil- 
labaisse?" 149. 

Future  earnings  of  men  of  sev- 
enty years,  301. 

Removal  of  Judges  In  England. 
202. 

Criticism  of  Judges,  aM- 

The  recall  and  the  independence 
of  Judges.  303. 

Why  American  Judges  do  not  curb 
the  newspapers.  304. 

The  Crippen  murder  case  in  Eng- 
land. 304.  IIIL 


DOCKET.  THE— Continued. 

The  Hyde  case  in  Missouri  com- 

parod  with  the  Crippen  case,  IM^ 
Keeping  open  shop  on  Sunday  and 

good  moral  character.  310. 
Beauty  as  well  as  utility  entitled 

to  protection;  a  contrary  view. 

Printers'  niilstakes  and  modern 
book  printing,  454. 

The  first  edition  of  Blackstone, 
commentaries.  454.  * 

Blackstone's  life  at  Oxford  and 
London,  455. 

The  Hyde  and  Crippen  cases  again 
contrasted.  iLiL 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  an  elec- 
tion Judiciary.  4.';ft- 

The  feminine  character;  emotion 
controls  Judgment.  459, 

The  destruction  of  historical  rec- 
ords In  the  United  States,  461. 

Some  instances  of  recent  vandal- 
ism. 461. 

A  Supreme  Court  Judge  in  trouble. 

The  delays  In  criminal  trials, 

The  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence carried  too  far.  464. 

The  Illegal  demand  of  telegraph 
companies.  465. 

Canada  no  longer  a  summer  re- 
sort. 619. 

The  Docket's  common  place  book, 
619.. 

A  Scotch  Judge  on  bigamy  and 
murder  of  mistress,  619. 

A  Judicial  sermon  to  an  acquitted 
murderer,  620- 

Medlcal  experts  and  an  Inquir- 
ing Juryman,  621. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  court,  621^ 

Hearsay  evidence  in  France.  6iL. 

The  "ashes"  of  Washington,  621. 

Managing  a  Jury.  £22. 

A  slightly  profane  chancellor.  £22. 

The  right  to  vote  on  appeals  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  622. 

A  dry  wood  and  a  wet  wood.  624. 

The  vengeance  of  a  railroad.  624. 

Technicalities  In  Indiana  in  the 
early  days. 

Technicalities  in  Scotland.  627. 

Daniel  Webster  to  his  dead  son. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore's  stanza  to  For-' 

tune,  628. 
The  trial  for  murder  In  England. 

786. 

Lord  Coleridge  the  Judge  at  the 

trial,  Ififi. 
His  distinguished  ancestry.  786. 
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DOCKET.  THE-Continued. 

C?hief  Justice  Coleridge,  786. 

Corrospontlence  with  American 
friends,  7S6. 

Views  of  the  civil  war,  787. 

The  right  to  rebel,  787. 

Views  of  the  Trent  case  and  lib- 
erty in  the  United  States,  789. 

Chief  Justice  Coleridge's  visit  to 
America,  789. 

His  estimate  of  our  lawyers,  pub- 
lic  buildings   and  millionaires. 

789. 

His  hereditary  acquaintance  with 
American  lawyers,  79ft. 

The  Fenians  In  Canada  and  the 
chief  Justice,  791 

The  Docket's  reminiscence  of  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  7'Ji. 

His  visit  to  St.  Louis,  791. 

Views  on  law  reform,  79?, 

The  Docket's  visit  to  London,  793. 

An  American  and  English  trial  for 
murder  compared,  9;?!. 

The  hare  and  the  tortoise.  931. 

King  vs,  Dickman  in  England  and 
State  vs.  Gates  In  Texas.  93i. 

Seven  trials  and  Ave  reversals  in 
Texas;  one  trial  and  no  reversal 
in  England.  983. 

The  plain  and  simple  indictment  In 
England  nnd  the  lenR-thy  and  ab- 
surd Indictment  In  Missouri.  92 S. 

Mistakes  In  Indictments  and  the 
celebrated  "the"  case  in  Mis- 
souri. 9  ■'{4- 

A  definite  article  placed  above  fe- 
male chastity,  221. 

The  mediaeval  American  Indict- 
ment, 

The  selection  of  Jurors  In  ICngland 
and  America  compared,  935. 

Different  ideas  of  Juries  which 
obtain  In  thp  two  countries,  aM- 

The  attitude  of  counsel  in  England 
and  America  compared.  937. 

The  part  played  by  an  English 
Judge  in  a  criminal  trial. 

The  dumb  charge  of  an  American 
state  Judge,  SM. 

The  aftermath  of  a  trial  In  Eng- 
land and  America.  9^9 

DRUnOTSTS— 

Case  required  of,  113- 

DOGS — (See  Animal*)— 

EARTHQUAKE — (See  CoutltuUonal 
Law)— 

EASEMENTS— 

Private  ways;  obstructions;  dam- 
ages, zsa. 


ELECTIONS— (See   Liquor  Law.)— 
Disqualification   of  voter  "under 

conviction,"  451. 
Bribery  by  both  parties,  783. 
ELECTRICriTY — 

Electrolysis  of  water  mains:  lia- 
bility of  electric  car  company, 

EMINENT  EKJMAIN— 

Condemning    railroad's    right  of 

way  for  parallel  street.  295. 

Creating  nuisance;  liability,  a^a, 

ESPERANTO — 

The  International  Society  of  Ba- 

peranto  Jurists  (W.  E.  Baff).  g35. 

EVIDENCE— 

Confession  Induced  by  artifice. 
4KQ. 

Privileged  communications;  bus- 
band  and  wife.  4S1. 

The  conduct  of  a  mule  as  evidence. 
608. 

Confession  of  alleged  accomplice. 

783. 

Pedigree;  general  reputation.  IM. 
Dying  declarations;  admissibility. 
925. 

EXTRADITION— 

Intestate;  procedure,  7S3. 
FALSE  IMPRISONMENT — 

Preventing  person  from  leaving 
ball  grounds,  788. 

FALSE  PRETKN.CSES — 

Swindling  a  swindler,  273. 
FEDERAL  CJOURTS — 

Decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts  on 
Questions  of  State  Law  (W.  M. 
Meigs).  42. 

FOOD — (See  also  Pare  Food  Law)— 
Construction  of  the  National  Pure 
Food  Law.  m. 

Liability  of  sellers  of  poisonous 

articles.  120. 
Artificial  coloring;  liability.  TM. 
FORGERY— 
Letter  recommending  an  article  of 
sale.  784. 

FRANCE — 

The  centenary  and  history  of  the 
French  bar,  266. 

FRAUD — (See  R«lr««e)<— 
The  modern  and  the  ancient  high- 
wayman, 12L 

GOOD  WILL— 

Right  to  carry  on  business.  4B1.  ' 

OROTIUS,  nXJQO— 

And  the  movement  for  Interna- 
tional peace  (K.  W.  Moore),  Iii> 
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HATS — (See  Thcatent)— 
HOMICIDE— (See  Trial)~. 

Manslaugrhter;  inexcusable  homi- 
cide. 

Value  of  life  of  victim  in  homi- 
cide trial.  286. 

Manslaughter  throu^'h  fright.  444. 

Self-defense;  retreating  to  the 
wall.  609. 

Self-defense;  relationship.  7»4. 

A  trial  for  murder  In  England, 
641.  Ml. 

HUGHES,  CHARLES  E.— 

Appointed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court, 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE— (See  Mar- 
rlnRe  niid  Dlvoro*)  — 
AUenatiun  of  affection;  nature  of 
action, 

Expenditure  by  wife  for  neces- 
saries; recovery  against  hus- 
band. ^2&. 

ICE — (See  BaKicnee)— 

INCTEST— 

Uncle  and  niece  by  marriage,  215^ 
INFANCY— (See  Pwrrat  and  CbUd) — 

INJUNCTION— 

Against  publication  of  biography, 

Growth  of  the  remedy  of,  by  "ac- 
cretion." 

innkeepers- 
No  duty  to  receive  a  prize  fighter, 

The  authority  of  the  bell  boy,  447. 
Duty  of,  as  to  gas  fixtures.  766. 

INSURANCE.  ACCIDENT— 

Death  while  Intoxicated;  burden  of 

proof,  zafix 
Auto-intoxication  and.  446. 

INSURANCE.  BURGLARY- 

Theft  by  member  of  business  staff, 
130. 

INSURANCE.  FIRE— 

What  constitutes  "fire."  12SL 
Gasoline  "stored  or  kept"  in  build- 
ing, 296. 
Right  of  mortgagee.  2M. 
Increase  of  hazard.  617-  , 
Provision  against  fireworks;  gen- 
eral merchandise  store,  ftii. 

INSURANCE.  LIFE — 

Sale  of  business:  sellers  breach  of 

agent's  contract,  lAiL 
Request  for  autopsy;  evidence.  2Afi. 
Failure  of  company  to  make  loan; 

subsidiary  promise.  lUiL 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW— 

Meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of,  416. 

The  Hague  court  and  the  Savaker 
award.  418. 
JUDGES  AND  LAWYERS— (See  also 
Law  Refonuf  Neeroloiry) — 
Chief  Justice  White.  98^  321. 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  98. 
Disqualification;  "party,"  12iL 
The  centenary  of  the  French  bar. 

The  history  of  the  French  bar, 
Value  of  lawyer's  speech  to  Jury, 

The  lawyers  of  Charles  Dickens 

(G.  Packard), 
A  sermon  to  lawyers  in  Oklahoma, 

JUDGMENTS— 

Effect   of  overruling   opinion  of 
court  of  last  resort  on  rights 
acquired  (J.  E.  Babb),  IMx 
Res  Judicata,  ft2fi. 
JUniSDTCTION — (See  also  Marrlase 
and  Divorce) — 

When  does  a  case  "arise"  under 
Federal  laws  (C.  A.  Willard), 
873. 

The  Panama  libel  cases;  the  Fed- 
eral court  without  Jurisdiction, 

JURY— (See  Aliens) — 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT— 

Holding  over:  renewal  of  tenancy 

by  month,  12SL 
Lease;  Implied  right  of  way,  laL 
Injury  to  third  person;  liability  of 

tenant,  451. 
Infection  of  leased  premises.  fiM* 
Repairs:  negligence,  Sifi. 
Misconduct  of  tenant,  a2fi. 

LARCENY— 

Broker;       misappropriation  of 

money,  131. 
From  carrier  in  different  states: 

Jurisdiction, 
LAW — (Sec  JndKeN  and  Lawyers) — 
The  development  of   a  scienfiflc 

view  of  (Llndsey).  IHa. 
Puritanism  and   the  common  law 

(R.  Pound),  SIL 
LAW  REFORM— 

The   growing  disrespect   for  the 

law  (E.  M.  Grossman),  25. 
President  Taft  and  law  reform, 

100. 

The  law's  delay  illustrated,  IMx 
The  cdlirts  recognize  the  call  for, 

267. 
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LAW  REFORM— Contlnned. 

Four  uniform  commercial  acts  (G. 
Whltelock),  327. 

Delays  and  reversals  on  technical 
Rrounds  (E.  J.  McDermott),  aiiL 

The  courts  hear  the  call  for,  433. 

The  Judiciary  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  (E.  V.  Abbot  and 
C.  A.  Boston),  573. 

President  Taft  on  criminal  proce- 
dure. S97. 

Senator  Root  on  civil  procedure. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  revi- 
sion of  equity  rules,  607. 
Another  Appellate  Court  decision 
In  the  rlgrht  direction,  907 
LAWSON,  JOHN  D.— 
The  Ekicket,  IM. 

Report  on  criminal  procedure  In 

England,  Ifil. 
A  trial   for  murder  in  England, 

i±L  801. 

LAW  SCHOOLS— (See  I.c«al  Educa- 
tion)— 

LEOAL  EDUCATION— 

Law  schools  and  standards  of,  417. 
Law  schools  and  legal  aid,  418 
Legal  education  in  the  new  Cana- 
dian provinces,  flfti- 

LEOrSLATURE— (See  also  CoMtltn- 
tlonal  L.aw) — 

Legislative  delegation  of  power  to 
make  rules,  iin 

LIBEL  .AN'D  SLANDER— (See  Defa- 
matton) — 

LICENSE— 

Revocablllty  of,  9gg- 
LIENS— 

The  Hen  of  a  bailee.  111. 
LIMITATIONS— 

Presumption  at  common  law,  fil7. 
LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM— 

The  career  of  a  country  lawyer, 
Abraham  Lincoln  II  (C.  W. 
Moores).  IS. 

LIQUOR  LAWS — 

Difference  between  loan  and  ex- 
change, 111 
Insurance  of  Intoxicating  liquors 
*      In  prohibition  state. 
Sale;  rnke  off;  device, 
Liquor  laws  and  the  courts, 
What  is  a  "public  place?" 
Illegal   ballots  at  a  local  option 
electir.n.  »g4 

LOTTERY— 

Specific  performance  of  illegal 
agreement,  131. 


LYNCH  LAW— 

Lynching  unnecessary;  a  report  of 
Com.  vs.  Christian  (R.  W.  Hale), 

am 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION — 

Want  of  probable  cause:  province 
of  Judge  and  Jury;  malice.  131. 
MALICE — (See  Action) — 

MALPRACTICE  —  (See  Phyaielaaa 
and  Snrgeona) — 

MANDAMUS— 

License  to  practice  medicine;  ar- 
bitrary refusal,  132. 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE— 

Restraint  on  marriage  In  wills,  121. 

Decree;  foreign  Judgment:  juris- 
diction, m. 

Construction  of   cruelty,"  129. 

Crime  committed  by  wife  In  hus- 
band's presence.  2^ 

Divorce  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States, 

Actions  between  husband  and 
wife:  assault,  gas 

Presumption  of  coercion  of  wlfe^ 
in  keeping  bawdy  house.  433. 

Judprment  in  another  state,  4 SO. 

Confession;  proof,  451. 

Extra  territorial  effect  of  decree 
for  divorce  on  constructive  serv- 
ice (H.  Berger),  Bg4. 

Connivance:  agency,  783. 

Right  of  courtesy.  7S4. 

Who  is  "head"  of  the  family.  SDS. 
MASTER  AND  SERVANT— 

Agrr-ement  not  to  be  performed 
wlLhln  year,  132. 

Assumption  of  risk;  contributory 
npprllprence.  Ii2. 

Accident  in  course  of  employ- 
ment, 297. 

Wronerful  dismissal;  misconduct; 
condonation,  297. 

Injury  to  servant;  contributory 
negligence;  minor.  297. 

Liability  of  master  for  acts  of 
servant,  4Si. 

Risk  of  employment;  murder  of 
cashier  carrying  money.  7ga 

Origin  and  meaning  of  assump- 
tion of  risk  (B.  Davids),  770. 

Interference  with  employment; 
advertising  strike.  785. 

Death  of  farm  hand  caused  by 
wasps,  ^  1  'v 

Termination  of  service:  right  to 
wages  due,  92«. 

MILK — (See   ConstKatlouol   Lavr) — 

MINES  AND  MINERALe- 
•Fire  clay"  a  mineral,  927 
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MONOPOLIES — 

Contracts  by  dealer  to  sell  at 
fixed  prices;  Illegality,  liL 

MORTGAGE— 

Right  of  holder  of  primary  in- 
terest  to  deal    with  security. 

Waver  of  mortgage  Hen  by  at- 
tachment, 133. 

Tax  titles:  reversal  of  judgment, 
2S1, 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS— 
Right    to    restrain    and  enjoin 

public  nuisance.  IM^ 
Obstruction   in  street;   Injury  to 

pedestrian,  122^ 
Nuisance:  police  powers, 
Injury  to  shade  trees  In  streets, 

Hi 

Ordinances  regulating  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke,  277. 

Ordinance  prohibiting  street 
criers.  290. 

Compensation  for  use  of  street 
under  sidewalk,  451. 

Dead  animals;  police  powers. 
452. 

Contract    with    water  company; 

breach.  786. 
Flushing   of  streets;  negligence, 

m 

Liability   for   defects   in  sewers, 

927. 

Liability  for  denying  citizens  pe- 
titions, 927. 

NAMES — 

Right  to  change  one's  name,  115, 
906. 

NATURALIZATION— 

"Free  white  persons."  33ix  2^ 
NECROLOGY- 

Of  the  bench  and  bar  for  1910.  98. 
NEGLIGENCE — (See  also  Schools)— 
Dangerous  premises:  invitation  to 

firemen.  IISL 
Dangerous  premises:  freight  ele- 
vator. 22a. 
Injuries     to    persons  attending 

show.  125. 
Injuries   to   children;  invitation, 

127. 

The  violation   of     laws  limiting 

speed     as    negligence     (W.  P. 

Malburn).  21±. 
Defective    gas    pipe;  proximate 

cause,  29S. 
Public  charity  hospital,  298. 
Injury    to     person    on  adjacent 

premises.  452. 
Liability  of  Infant  for,  610. 
While  walking  on  sidewalk,  617. 


NEGLIGEa^CE— Continued. 

Contributory    negligence;  acting 

in  an  emergency.  785. 
Showing  carpets  in  store  on  slip- 
pery floor.  fi^lL 
NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS — 
Alteration  of  place  of  payment, 
134. 

Fraud;  bona  fide  holder. 
NEGROES  —  (See  Coiuifllntlo««l 
Law  I  Lyttch  Law)— 

NEWSPAPERS — 

Regulation  of.  It?, 

No  duty  to  deny  newspaper  re- 
ports. 125. 

Advertising  in  Sunday  newspa- 
pers. 2BSL 

And  the  free  pass,  594. 

nuisance: — 

Sanitarium  In   residence  district. 

An  undertakers  shop  a.  894. 

Noxous  vapors;  damages,  927. 
OPIUM — (See  ConstllntlouBl  Low)— 
OYSTERS  —  (See  Comitltntlonal 

Law)— 
OBSCENITY — 

In  asking  for  Christmas  gift,  227, 
OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES — 

Records  of  public  officers  public 
property,  ili 

Subscription  to  Induce  ofldcera  to 
locate  public  buildings,  &2&^ 

PARENT  AND  CHILD— 

Agreement  to  purchase  land;  spe- 
cific performance,  121. 
May   parent   authorize   agent  to 

•  kidnap"  child?  784. 
Torts   of  child;   participation  of 
parent.  i2&. 
PAROLE  LAW— (See  Conntltnllonal 

I^w) — 
PATENTS— 

A  house  not  patentable,  Ifil* 
PAYMENT— 

Mistake  of  fact,  &1L 
PEACE — 

The  legal  evolution  of  peace  (E. 
M.  Borchard).  IMx 
PEONAGE  —  (See  Constltutloaal 
Law)— 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS— 
Malpractice,  action  for,  134. 
Praying  for  the  sick,  212^ 
Requiring  death  certificate  to  be 

signed  by  osteopath,  298. 
"Cheropatic"    practice  is  treating 
sick  within  statute. 
PICKETING — 

A  misdemeanor.  298. 
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POST  OFFICE— 

Fraudulent  use  of  mails;  powers 

of  postmaster   Roneral.  12i 
Rate   reKulatiug    bodies  and  the 
postal  service  (N.  B.  Williams). 

PRKCEDENT— 

The  value  of  precedent  (S.  Mil- 
ler), ail. 

PRESUMPTIONS  —  (See  Llmlta- 
tlonii)  — 

Of  knowledge  of  the  law  by  law- 
yers. 271. 
Of  Innocence,  425. 

PRIVACY— 

The  right  of,  filfi. 

PRIZE  FIGHTERS — (See  Inn  Keep- 
er.)— 

PROCEDURE— (See  Trial)— 
PURE  POOD  LAWS — 

And  summary  searches,  6tfi. 
Legislative      interference  with 

sellers  right  to  make  his  goods 

attractive,  916. 
RAILROADS — 

Contract;       advertising:  ultra 

vires;  undue  preference,  las. 
Right    to    compel    operation  of 

trains.  136. 
Safety  appliance  act.  las 
Federal  act;  employes  accepting 

benefits,  299. 
Nuisance;  round  house  yard,  299. 
Interstate      commerce;  section 

hand,  300. 
Destruction  of  property  by  Are, 

RECEIVERS— 

Foreign  corporations;  fees,  iSfi. 
RECORDS— (See  OlBcea)— 

REFORMATION- 

Of  insurance  policy,  478. 
RELEASF>— 

Obtained  by  fratid,  176. 
RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES — 

Rights  of  rector  and  congrega- 
tion of  Episcopal  church, 

REWARDS— 

Right  of  public  Jailer  to;  for  con- 
fession from  prisoner.  929. 
ROOT,  SENATOR— 

On  reform  of  civil  procedure,  iSA. 

SALES — 

Agreement  to  replace,  136. 
Implied  warranties,  I7fi. 
Description;  resale;  warranty,  300. 
Patented  chattel;  conditions,  iLl. 
Mutuality  in  contracts  of,  452. 
Markets  overt  in  England.  890. 
Warranty  of  quality  running  with 
goods.  904. 
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SALES-Continoed. 

Contract  of  sale;  indeflniteness, 

SALVAGE — (See  Admiralty)-. 
SAVINGS  BANKS— (See  BaBka)~ 
SCHOOLS— 

Term  of  employment  of  teacher. 

Liability  of  school  boards  for  in- 
juries to  pupils,  Gil. 

Powers  of  school  boards;  "educa- 
tion"   includes    bodily  health. 

767. 

TEACHERS  AND  SEIZURE — 

Physical  examination  of  police 
officers,  929. 

SEDUCTION— 

"Previous  chaste  character," 

SELF-DEFENSE- (See  HoaU«lde, 

Dtatnrblns  the  Peace)— 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE — 
Of  building  contracts.  137. 
Contract     not     enforceable  in 
whole,  137. 

SPORT— 

Sporting    contests    and  the  um- 
pire, 21L 
STANDARD  OIL  CASE — 

The    decision    of    the  Supreme 

Court  on  the,  691. 
A  review  of  the  opinion  of  the 
chief   Justice    in    the     (A.  H. 
Walker),  UJL 

ST.\TE— 

Actions  against,  filS. 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS — 

Parol  proof  of  writing  required 

by  (Conner  Hall),  439.  fiM. 
Agreements  not  to  be  performed 
within  year,  liL 
SUNDAY— 

Advertising  in  newspapers  on, 
RIS. 

STmKTYSHIP — 

Discharge  by  erasing  name,  122. 

Performance  of  contracts:  rights 
of  matiTfat  man,  300. 

Surety  company  not  a  public  ser- 
vant; regulation  of  charges, 
431. 

TAFT,  PRESIDENT — 
On  reform  of  criminal  procedure, 

597. 

TAXATION  —  (See  CorporaUona)— 

Alienability  of  contract  exemp- 
tions. 137. 

Severance  of  oil.  gas  and  min- 
erals. 
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TELEGRAPHS     AND  TSIiB- 
PHONES— 

Agmcj  Qt  t«l«gr»p1i  eompMiy* 
121. 

Fallur«  to  dellv«r  televrtm*  4S2. 

Regulation  of  charget  Of  telo- 
phone  company.  462. 

Tolefframa;  nefltllffenee;  proximate 
cause,  452. 

Brroneous  transmission  of  tele- 
gram, 61S. 

FUIure  to  give  tolepbono  sttnrSeo; 
MtlOD.  92t. 

Rlffht  to  cross  railroad  rivbt  of 
way  Wtth  wires.  930. 

Failure  to  deliver  message; 
measure  of  damage,  300. 

THEATRES— 

Hata  in  theatres  and  public 
places,  <0T. 

Hats  in  theatres  and  constitu- 
tional law,  917. 

Liability  of  person  carrying  ou 
street  sbow;  unsafe  platfonup 

927. 

THREATS — (See  Attomeyn) — 

TOBACX!0  CASES— 

Review  of  opinion  of  CThief  Jus- 
tice White  in  the  (A.  H.  Walk- 
er), 718. 

TORTS— 

Kig-ht   of  actios  Oil  mandatory 

statute,  137. 

TRADE  MARKS— 
Trade  names,  128. 

Invalid  trade  name;  unfair  com- 
petition, 930. 

TREES — (See    Municipal  Corpora- 
tleas)— 

TRIAI/— 

Coerclnfif  agreement  of  Jury,  134. 

Opening  statement;  directing  ver- 
dict, 138. 

Discretion  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, 128. 

Criminal  procedure  In  England, 
161. 

The  power  of  the  trial  Judge  at 

common  law,  287. 

His  restricted  power  in  some 
states.  SS7. 

The  judge's  opiiiloTi  nn  facts  lO 
the  Federal  courts,  427. 

The  jury  under  the  common  l»w 
trial  system  (J.  Staab).  287. 

The  argument  of  counsel;  Instruc- 
tions, 4B8. 

A  trial  tor  murder  In  Bngland, 
•41. 


USAGE  AND  CUSTOM— 
Riding  on  platform  of  street  curs, 

453. 

USURY— 
Exaction  of  bonus.  188. 

VENDOR  AND  PURCHASER— 
Loss  of  title  by  grantor's  act.  188. 

WAREHOUSEMAN— 
As  common  carrier,  138. 

WARRANTY— (See  8«]es)«- 
WASTE— 

Infection  of  building  as,  284. 
WATER  AND  GAS — 

Duty  of  water  company  to  sup- 
ply; damages,  126. 

Regulation  of  charges   by  ordi- 
nance, 428. 

Injury  to  householder  by  escaping 
gas,  425. 

Unreasonuble  regulation  of  com- 
pany, 450. 

WATETIS  AND  WATERCOURSES— 
Title  to  bed  of  ncvlgable  lake*. 
138. 

Pollution    of    stream;  ripariaa 

owner,  453. 
Prohibiting    wast*    Of  mineral 

waters,  609. 
Accretion;  waters  not  navigable, 

•18. 

WHITE.  CHIEF  JUSTICE — 

Appointed   chief  Justice  of  the 

United  States,  08. 
Sketch  of,  821. 

WILLS — 

The  will  of  a  felon,  281. 
Signature  when  at  "end"  of  will, 

930. 

WITNESSES— 
Credibility;  evidence  of  ;^encral 

reputation  for  morality,  453. 
Grand  jury;  privileged  comrounl- 

cations:  telegraphic  messnges, 

930. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES— 
••.\rtlzan,"  930. 
"Craftsmnn,"  330. 
"Cruelty."  129. 
"Fire,"  130. 
"Laborer,"  930. 
"Mechanic,"  930. 
"Moral  turpitude,"  278, 
"Party,"  no. 
"Place  of  abode,"  129. 
••Public  Place,"  028. 
"Ship,"  129. 
"Toys,"  128. 
•Workman,"  880. 
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